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PETROLEUM,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

0.  A.  W. 

Petroleum  belongs  to  an  extensive  family,  ancient  as  the  hills,  and 
honorable  in  history,  whose  surname  is  Bitumen.  It  has  mixed  and  mingled 
with  earthy  matters,  with  fluids  and  with  gases,  till  there’s  a fine  tribe  of 
half-bloods  indeed,  .and  it  is  hard  wotk  to  tell  who’s  who.  In  a pure  state, 
however,  they  may  be  confined  to  four  varieties.  The  most  solid,  which 
varies  from  the  hardness  of  stone  to  the  elasticity  of  india-rubber,  is  bitumen 
proper;  the  next  in  density,  more  plastic  and  pitchy,  is  asphaltum;  the 
third,  a thick  fluid,  is  Petroleum  ; the  last  and  most  liquid  is  naptha.  It 
takes  a good  many  chemical  formulas  to  express  the  precise  component  parts 
of  each  variety.  Scientific  people,  who  know  so  much  more  than  the  rest 
of  us,  dote  upon  whole  battalions  of  initial  letters,  each  with  a little  frac- 
tion tied  to  its  heel ; but  if  they  had  been  out  of  school  ever  so  many 
years,  and  had  not  studied  much  but  life  since,  and  that  in  a limited  edi- 
tion, they  would  be  satisfied,  as  we  are,  with  knowing  that  the  substance  in 
question  contains  a great  amount  of  carbon,  a sprinkling  of  hydrogen,  a 
breath  of  oxygen,  and  sometimes  the  merest  suspicion  of  nitrogen. 

The  difference  between  the  most  solid  and  most  liquid  forms,  is  so  slight, 
chemically,  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning,  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  have  been  exposed  to  it,  changing 
their  consistency  very  greatly.  They  are  found  in  widely  separated  locali- 
ties all  over  the  world,  and  are  almost  invariably  associated  with  springs  of 
sulphurous  or  salt  water,  and  with  jets  of  carburett  hydrogen  gas.  In 
some  places  they  ooze  slowly  through  the  soil  in  scanty  drops,  or  exude 
through  fissures  in  the  rocks ; in  others,  the}  bubble  up  in  quiet  springs,  or 
spout  out  from  their  subterraneous  reservoirs  with  the  vehemence  of  a foun- 
tain. As  they  spread  away  from  the  point  of  egress  they  cool  and  harden, 
until  they  frequently  become  entirely  solidified,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
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ferred  that  all  the  masses  of  bitumen  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  within  its  depths,  were  once  in  a liquid  state. 

The  very  earliest  record  we  have  of  a bituminous  district,  is  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  now  sunk  beneath  the  waves  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  with  its  four  flourishing  cities.  It  is  said  to  have  been  full  of  “slime 
pit*,”  8o  that  when  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  pursued  by 
the  four  kings  of  the  East,  they  fled  there  and  perished.  It  may  be  that 
the  doomed  cities  themselves  were  built  with  the  asphaltic  cement,  so  much 
used  in  those  early  times,  and  that  this,  with  the  bituminous  nature  of  the 
soil  about  them,  rendered  the  whole  valley  a ready  prey  to  the  ravages  of 
the  avenging  flames : for  when  the  fiat  of  destruction  had  gone  forth,  and 
“ Abram  arose  and  looked  toward  the  land  of  the  plain,  the  smoke  of  the 
country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a furnace.”  Volcanic  action  devastated  the 
fair  valley,  and  sunk  it  into  the  earth,  and  the  Dead  Sea  covered  it  like  a 
vast  shroud. 

Modern  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  are  not  satisfied  like  those  of  old, 
with  bringing  back  a scollop-shell  or  a branch  of  palm ; they  return  with 
whole  coffers  of  curiosities,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the  peculiar  Greek 
rosaries  and  ornaments  made  in  the  convents  at  Jerusalem,  out  of  hardened 
pieces  of  asphaltum,  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  asphaltura  is 
found  in  profusion  upon  the  barren  margin  of  the  sea,  or  floating  in  its 
dense,  bitter  waters.  On  the  southern  shore  are  chasms  and  pits  filled  with 
slimv,  half-fused  bitumen,  where  unwary  travelers  have  been  lost.  Hardly 
a vestige  of  vegetation  can  be  seen  upon  the  blighted  soil,  and  mountains 
and  plains  are  alike  dreary  and  death  like.  It  is  a wilderness  of  sand  and 
salt,  rock  and  asphaltum ; the  desert  is  all  about  it,  and  there  is  no  human 
habitation  near,  except  the  desolate  convent  of  Mar  Saba,  whose  mournful 
bell  tolls  a nightly  requiem  for  the  souls  of  four  cities. 

The  era  of  the  first  use  of  bitumen,  dates  back  several  hundred  years 
before  the  record  of  its  existence  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim.  The  builders  of 
the  'lower  of  Babel  used  bricks  made  of  clay,  and  “ slime  for  mortar.”  A 
little  below  the  heap  of  ruins  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  half-built  Tower, 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  are  the  celebrated  Fountains  of  Is. 
Here  the  Petroleum  has  bubbled  up,  brown  and  oily,  from  the  time  of  the 
flood  to  the  present  day,  cooling  as  it  leaves  the  fountain,  till  it  congeals 
into  asphaltum.  Alexander,  and  Trajan,  and  Julian,  in  turn  wondered 
at  this  marvel  of  nature.  It  was  from  this  source,  without  a doubt,  that 
the  builders  of  Babel  gathered  their  slimy  mortar,  and  the  Babylonians 
made  from  it  an  imperishable  cement,  with  which  all  their  amazing  works 
were  built.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  made  with  it,  those  mighty  walls, 
which  enclosed  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles  of  land,  and  the 
population  of  a little  planet;  they  were  nearly  a hundred  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  so  broad  on  the  top  that  eight  horses  abreast  could  run  there,  mid  as 
tall  as  two  Niagara  Falls.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  great  builder-king  of 
ancient  history ; his  skill  designed  and  carried  out  the  marvelous  temple  of 
Belus;  he  hemmed  in  the  encroaching  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
with  dykes  of  solid  masonry ; he  built  a reservoir,  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  made  a vast  canal  broad  and  deep  as  a river 
and  five  hundred  miles  long,  which  stretched  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  All  these  were  laid  and  cemented  with  the  imperishable 
asphaltum.  With  this  too,  he  built  the  royal  palace,  indulging  his  kingly 
fancy  with  a house  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  inclosed  by  three  walls. 
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It  was  ah  extravagant  fancy,  even  for  a king,  and  the  royal  husband  had 
hardly  satisfied  it,  when  the  royal  wife  took  a fancy  too.  Queen  Amytis 
wanted  a garden ; she  was  tired  of  the  dull  plain  of  Shinar ; her  homesick 
heart  went  back  to  Ecbatana,  the  mountainous  home  of  her  childhood,  and 
she  longed  for  something  that  resembled  it,  something  high  and  verdurous, 
a pleasure  ground  upon  a hill.  Petted  women  will  have  expensive  fancies 
at  times.  Cleopatra’s  pickle  of  pearls  was  an  acrid  folly,  and  Catherine’s 
ice-palace  a frigid  absurdity,  but  the  caprice  of  Queen  Amytis  was  only  a 
good  impulse  carried  a little  too  far.  The  unperverted  heart  turns  as  natu- 
rally to  a garden,  as  the  heliotrope  turns  to  the  sun.  Occasionally  one  finds 
in  a city  a stony-hearted  wretch  calling  himself  a man,  who  admires  the 
intricacies  of  a Belgian  pavement,  especially  at  the  corners,  more  than  the 
mosaic  of  the  most  radiant  parterre.  Such  a monster  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  run  at  large  in  an  unsuspecting  community ; he  should  be  drowned 
in  a gutter,  or  hung  from  a derrick,  or  sent  into  quarantine,  for  he  is  a foe 
to  civilization,  to  morality,  and  to  religion.  When  the  work  of  creation 
was  done,  did  not  the  Lord  God  himself  plant  a garden  and  place  therein 
two  guileless  souls,  to  delight  in  its  beauty,  and  to  guide  its  growth  ? And 
when  through  disobedience  punishment  became  necessary,  was  it  not  a part 
of  that  punishment  that  the  erring  ones  were  sent  out  of  the  garden  into  a 
land  that  brought  forth  thorns  and  thistles?  Queen  Amytis  wanted  a 
garden,  and  the  king  said  she  should  have  one.  It  was  built  within  the 
palace  walls.  There  was  never  seen  such  a pleasure  ground  as  this  ; vast 
numbers  of  pillars  arched  and  vaulted,  cemented  with  the  indestructible 
asphaltum,  which  made  whole  columns  like  one  stone  for  strength,  sustained 
terrace  after  terrace,  each  higher  than  the  one  before  it,  till  the  last  stood 
four  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  Upon  these  various  platforms  were 
planted  exquisite  oriental  shrubs,  fragrant  flowers,  and  waving  palms ; a 
great  pyramid  of  verdure,  which  looked  at  a distance  like  a symmetrical 
mountain  in  the  last  excellence  of  culture.  Artificial  irrigation  was  a pet 
science  among  the  ancients,  and  water  for  the  garden  was  raised  by 
machinery  from  the  Euphrates  four  hundred  feet  below.  Amytis  was  con- 
tent with  her  mountain  garden  ; people  came  from  distant  nations  to  see 
them,  and  even  the  self  satisfied  Greeks,  who  always  thought  wisdom  would 
die  with  them,  acknowledged  them  to  be  worthy  of  a place  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  When  Belshazzar  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  his  grandfather,  and  was  feasting  a thousand  of  his  nobles  in  the  very 
palace  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  built  “by  the  might  of  his  power  for  the 
glory  of  his  majesty,”  while  they  drank  wine  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  in  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a man’s  hand  and 
wrote  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king’s  palace.  That  was  the  last 
night  of  the  last  medean  king.  Amytis  and  Nebuchadnezzar  are  names 
of  the  past ; the  gardens  and  great  works  of  masonry,  with  all  their  ad- 
m rers,  crumbled  into  common  dust  centuries  since ; but  still  about  the  ruins 
of  Babylon  are  found  scattered  fragments  of  the  ancient  bricks,  and  num- 
berless pieces  of  the  asphaltum,  in  which  they  were  laid,  as  untouched 
by  time,  as  when  they  were  first  gathered  upon  the  cool  edges  of  the 
Fountain  of  Is. 

The  Babylonians  were  not  alone  in  their  use  of  bituminous  substances ; 
for  the  Egyptians,  if  they  employed  them  less  largely,  used  them  more  per- 
petually and  more  strangely.  These  Ethiops  must  have  been  an  extremely 
eccentric  people ; square  in  their  features,  crooked  in  their  morals,  and  ut- 
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terly  zig-zag  in  religion.  Tbeir  spiritual  state  was  quite  obscure ; they  or- 
dained priests  of  polywogs,  and  offered  oblations  to  blue  tailed  flies,  with 
serene  joy  at  their  own  piety.  Among  many  other  peculiarities  of  doctrine, 
they  appear  to  have  had  a violent  prejudice  against  allowing  dust  to  return 
to  dust,  under  the  impression  that  the  disembodied  spirit,  came  back  to  its 
earthly  tenement,  after  a lapse  of  years.  From  this  belief,  arose  the  prac- 
tice of  embalming  the  dead,  in  which  process  great  quantities  of  bitumen 
were  used.  Not  only  was  every  human  being  that  died  embalmed,  but  also 
all  the  animals,  reptiles,  and  insects  that  were  considered  sacred. 

To  comprehend  in  any  measure  the  enormous  amount  of  material  re- 
quired by  this  universal  custom,  we  must  remember  the  swarming  popula- 
tion of  Egypt ; the  average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile,  was 
greater  than  the  densest  population  of  modern  times.  Memphis,  where  six 
dynasties  of  kings  flourished  and  declined  through  a thousand  years,  was  a 
nation  by  itself;  and  Thebes  was  even  greater — its  area  covered  twenty-two 
miles,  its  vast  tide  of  life  flowed  daily  in  and  out  of  one  hundred  gates,  and  its 
armed  men  went  out  to  battle  in  time  of  war,  in  bands  of  twr  nty-five  thou- 
sand through  every  gate.  The  mountains  about  Thebes,  especially  Gornoo, 
are  tunneled  in  every  direction,  with  the  once  gorgeous  sepulchers  of  the 
Theban  kings,  and  the  plainer  ones  of  the  multitudes. 

In  those  days,  there  was  a large  class  of  men  trained  to  the  trade,  skill- 
ful and  shrewd,  who  drove  a thriving  business  in  embalming.  They  kept 
patterns  of  coffins,  and  models  of  mummies,  preserved  with  more  or  less 
elegance,  which  they  showed  to  the;r  patrons.  The  bereaved  customer  de- 
cided upon  the  style  of  embalming,  aud  the  number  of  coffins,  according 
to  his  affection  and  the  state  of  his  purse.  A three  hundred  dollar  mummy 
would  be  neat,  but  not  tasteful ; eight  hundred  dollars  paid  for  one  that 
was  stylish  ; twelve  hundred  dollars  secured  something  decidedly  rich,  and 
one  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  gorgeous.  They  paid  their  money  and 
took  their  choice.  The  first  step  of  the  process  of  embalming,  was  to  hook 
the  brains  out  at  the  nostrils  with  a crooked  iron,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings are  unpleasant  to  describe.  It  is  enough  for  a people  that  does 
not  practice  the  art,  to  know  that  the  body  was  disembowelled  with  care, 
its  contents  preserved  with  tenderness,  its  cavities  filled  with  preparations 
of  spices  and  petroleum,  and  that  it  was  then  exposed  to  a certain  degree 
of  heat,  which  sent  the  resinous  exhalations  into  every  fiber  and  tissue. 
To  be  thoroughly  embalmed,  an  Egytian  must  undergo  nearly  as  many  con- 
trary experiences  as  a London  chronometer  before  it  is  pronounced  infallible. 
He  was  heated  and  cooled,  soaked  and  dried,  shaken  up  and  allowed  to 
settle ; he  was  bound  in  linen  bandages  from  a quarter  to  a half  a mile 
long,  according  to  his  rank,  varnished  with  Petroleum,  gilded  on  the  eud  of 
his  nose  and  the  tips  of  his  toes,  laid  in  a coffin  with  a beetle  at  the  top  and 
a lizard  at  the  bottom,  and  lo  1 a first  chop  mummy.  Nothing  could  be 
more  soothing  to  sorrowing  friends  ; the  consciousness  of  possessing  the  best 
gotten  up  mummy  of  the  season  could  not  fail  to  alleviate  the  deepest  grief. 
The  dear  departed  was  carried  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  set  up 
against  the  wall  to  await  the  return  of  the  soul.  A number  of  sacred  vases 
surrounded  him,  (containing  the  contents  aforesaid,)  which  constituted  a pri- 
vate and  limited  anatomical  museum  of  his  own,  where  he  might  have  the 
felicity  of  gazing  through  ages  at  all  those  disagreeable  internal  arrange- 
ments which  nature  was  so  respectable  as  to  conceal  during  life.  So  they 
have  been  waiting,  waiting  all  these  years,  for  the  recreant  spirit  to  return, 
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but  nobody  has  arrived  except  the  marauding  traveler,  eager  for  relics.  You 
see  they  had  no  one  to  tell  them  about  the  bourne  of  the  undiscovered 
country,  so  they  are  still  in  a state  of  expectancy.  Kings,  who  in  life  were 
called  “ Lords  of  Diadems,  greatly  glorious,’*  stand  there  in  state,  their  royal 
blood  replaced  by  Petroleum,  with  nothing  to  reign  over  but  their  own  small 
cabinet  of  physiological  curiosities.  Priests  are  there,  brown  and  plenty  as 
herrings,  in  sanctified  coffins,  ornate  with  the  insect  deities  of  Egypt.  Beaux 
of  the  Hyksos  dynasty,  repose  in  the  remnants  of  trim  splendor,  in  blessed 
unconsciousness  that  the  gold  on  their  fastidious  noses  is  quite  tarnished  by 
the  dampness  of  centuries.  There  too,  are  the  belles  of  three  thousand 
years  ago ; gay  creatures,  who  coquetted  with  Memnon  and  kissed  their 
fingers  to  Sesostris ; the  bloom  that  belongs  to  belles  has  given  place  to  a 
dusky  bituminous  hue,  and  they  are  all  brunettes  together;  the  once  soft 
hair,  is  stiff  and  lustreless  as  withered  grass,  the  armlets  have  corroded  on 
their  brown  shiny  arms,  yet  they  still  keep  the  look  they  wore  in  life,  and 
continue  to  welcome  all  visitors  with  the  expression  of  suave  self-possession 
acquired  by  a long  residence  at  court. 

In  Egypt  there  was  no  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  good  securities  were 
therefore  in  great  demand  ; but  both  borrowers  and  lenders  had  an  inex- 
haustible resource  in  the  catacombs ; fast  men,  who  lived  a little  beyond 
their  income,  pawned  the  mummies  of  their  ancestors,  and  went  into  pledge 
themselves  after  death,  for  the  benefit  of  extravagant  sons.  Time  has  hardly 
changed  the  features  of  many  of  these  embalmed  bodies ; the  outer  bitumi- 
nous shell  is  perfect,  but  brown  and  brittle  as  glass.  Belzoni  says  that 
once,  after  pushing  his  way  through  a narrow  passage  several  hundred  feet 
long,  exhausted  with  his  efforts,  and  sick  with  the  constant  contact  with 
dead  men’s  bones,  and  the  dust  of  crumbled  humanity,  he  ventured  to 
sit  down  for  a moments’  rest  upon  a mummy,  but  it  went  crashing  through 
with  him  like  a bandbox. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  inquiry  as  to  the  source  from  which  the 
Egyptians  derived  such  quantities  of  spices  and  bituminous  substances  as 
were  necessarily  used  in  embalming;  their  own  country  may  have  fur- 
nished a large  amount  of  the  former,  but  of  the  latter  there  appears  as  yet, 
no  trace  in  Egypt.  They  may  have  received  them  from  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  or  perhaps,  from  the  distant  region  of  Bakoo,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  whose  springs  of  Petroleum  are  among  the  most  profuse 
in  the  world ; even  the  hollows  of  the  surface  there,  are  full  of  oil,  and  the 
shallowest  excavation  becomes  a perpetual  fountain.  It  is,  however,  more 
probable  that  the  Egyptians  were  supplied  from  the  Island  of  Zante,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greece,  of  whose  wonderful  oil  springs  we  have  a record  more 
than  two  thousand  years  old.  Herodotus  himself  visited  them,  and  after- 
wards described  their  wonders.  This  island,  too,  is  supposed  to  have  fur- 
nished the  ingredients  for  the  notable  Greek  Fire,  a compound  invented  by 
a Syrian,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  used  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople 
during  two  sieg&s  against  it,  by  the  Saracens.  The  horrors-  of  this  missile, 
in  those  early  times,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  men  accustomed  to  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  modern  warfare,  or  by  women,  who  live  through 
one  Fourth  of  July  celebration  annually.  Sometimes  the  mixture  was 
rolled  into  fire-balls,  and  projected  through  copper  tubes ; oftener,  bands  of 
flax  were  dipped  in  it,  wound  about  arrows  and  javelins,  and  discharged 
flaming.  The  scimitar  of  the  Saracen  might  flash  through  and  through  the 
burning  mass,  without  stopping  its  course,  and  the  lumbering,  mediaeval 
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battering-ra  ns  were  helpless  to  resist  the  fiery  flying  dragon,  that  came 
hissing  thro  igh  the  air  above  them.  The  Saracens  looked  upon  it  as  an 
invention  of  the  Evil  one,  if  indeed,  it  was  not  a veritable  discharge  of  live 
imps,  and  whole  phalanxes  of  heroes  quailed  and  fled  at  the  sight  of  it. 
The  secret  of  its  composition  was  long  kept  inviolable,  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  as  an  heirloom,  or  sold  to  princes  at  a great  price,  but  it  is 
now  considered  to  have  been  a simple  compound  of  bitumen,  pitch  and 
sulphur. 

There  is  another  place  as  famous  for  its  profuse  supplies  of  Petroleum 
and  Naptha,  as  Zaute  or  Bakoo.  Like  tLem  too,  its  age  is  unknown,  its 
origin  goes  back  beyond  the  beginning  of  history,  and  the  earliest  accounts 
of  it  speak  as  if  it  had  always  existed.  This  is  iu  Birmah,  in  the  Rangoon 
district.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  wells,  sunk  in  beds  of  sandy  clay  and 
clavey  slate,  yield  every  year  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  hogsheads 
of  oil.  The  huge  supply  has  not  only  employed  hundreds  of  persons  in 
collecting  and  refining  it,  but  has  given  lise  to  a race  and  a city  of  potters. 
The  neighboring  town  of  Rainanghong  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  them;  the 
soil  affords  the  greatest  facilities  for  their  trade,  and  the  oil  demands  an 
enormous  quantity  of  vessels.  The  city  is  belted  and  buttressed  with  great 
pyramids  of  earthen  jars,  waiting  to  be  filled,  and  large  boats  are  always 
coming  up  the  Irrawaddy,  stowing  in  and  carrying  away  fat  cargoes  of  the 
pots  of  oil.  All  through  Birmah  and  many  other  parts  of  Iudia,  it  has 
been  used  for  centuries  for  purposes  of  illumination,  as  well  as  for  medicine, 
and  for  rendering  timber  weather  proof. 

In  the  north  of  Italy,  Amiano  and  other  places  have  long  furnished  a 
profusion  of  Naptha,  and  the  cities  of  Genoa  and  Parma  are  lighted  with  it. 
South  of  Vesuvius,  a spring  of  Petroleum  bub  lea  up  through  the  sea,  and 
it  is,  indeed,  very  generally  found  floating  on  the  water  near  volcanoes,  or 
about  volcanic  islands.  In  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  in  the  West  Indies, 
Petroleum  exhibits  a strange  freak.  Besides  exuding  from  rocks  and 
springs,  in  the  usual  way,  it  has  formed  a lake  between  two  and  three  miles 
in  circumference;  warm  and  liquid  in  the  centre,  where  it  is  always  slowly 
boiling,  but  thickening  as  it  recedes  from  this  point,  till  at  th  emargin  it  is 
cold  and  solid.  Persons  may  walk  upon  it  at  pleasure,  when  the  weather 
is  cool,  and  when  it  is  hot,  they  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  by 
experience  how  flies  feel  in  molasses.  Masses  of  bitumen  are  scattered  over 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake,  and  stand  out  among  the  foliage 
like  rocks  of  brilliant  jet.  It  has  been  said  by  some  travelers,  that  this 
Lake  of  Tar,  as  the  inhabitants  call  it,  is  underlaid  by  a bed  of  coal ; an 
assertion  not  to  be  received  without  further  and  mo- e scientific  examination, 
u*  this  would  render  it  a peculiar  exception  to  all  other  localities  producing 
Petroleum  in  any  quantity. 

In  our  own  land  before  its  colonization,  and  perhaps  before  its  discovery  by 
Columbus,  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  enjoyed  the  knowledge  and  the  use 
of  many  oil  springs  about  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  river.  They  seem  to 
have  collected  it  chiefly  from  the  surface  and  banks  of  two  streams,  both  of 
which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Oil  Creek ; one  being  in  Alleghany 
County,  New  York,  aud  the  other  being  in  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Along  the  borders  of  the  latter,  there  may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  ancient 
pits,  which  must  have  been  dug  by  them  to  catch  the  exuding  Petroleum  ; and 
occasionally  a notched  pole  is  found  in  them,  by  which  they  probably  went 
up  and  down  into  the  pit,  as  notched  poles  pass  for  ladders  among  savages 
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everywhere.  The  Indians  employed  the  oil  for  medical  purposes  and  in 
many  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  but  the  chief  use  of  the  Petroleum  was 
in  mixing  the  rude  paints  with  which  they  adorned  themselves  for  peace, 
or  made  themselves  a shade  more  hideous  for  war.  It  was  Humboldt,  we 
believe,  who  found  the  South  American  Indians  so  charmed  with  the  garb 
of  civilization,  that  they  would  willingly  have  adopted  it,  except  for  an 
early  prejudice  against  clothes.  They  did  what  seemed  to  them  more 
advisable,  imitated  it.  One  young  roan  was  so  delighted  with  the  Sunday 
suit  of  asailor,  that  he  immediately  had  himself  painted  blue  from  the  neck 
to  the  waist,  and  white  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles,  to  represent  Jack’s 
blue  jacket  and  duck  trowsers.  Another  of  more  martial  inclinations,  was 
captivated  by  an  officer’s  uniform.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  paint  the 
coat  and  pantaloons,  but  when  it  came  to  the  double  row  of  military  but- 
tons, that  wa9  labor  indeed.  Fortunately,  the  artist  was  the  young  man’s 
mother,  and  she,  pati  *nt  and  proud  where  her  motherliness  was  concerned, 
as  all  women  are,  toiled  on  with  tireless  perseverance,  till  the  toilet  was 
completed,  and  the  happy  dandy  strutted  off,  nude  as  nature  and  gay  as  a 
peacock. 

The  native  air  of  the  Six  Nations  forced  them  to  wear  something  thicker 
than  a coat  of  paint,  so  they  were  obliged  to  limit  their  adornings  to  their 
arms,  face,  and  legs,  which  they  striped,  barred,  dotted,  or  daubed,  accord- 
ing to  taste.  Petroleum  is  frightful  to  smell,  but  one  must  suffer  to  be 
handsome,  even  in  the  wilderness,  so  they  painted  away  and  didn’t  mind 
the  odor.  After  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia  was 
bordered  by  a broken  line  of  settlements,  and  after  the  French  had  stretch- 
ed their  chain  of  sixty  forts  across  the  country,  from  Montreal  to  New 
Orleans,  colonists,  both  French  and  English,  began  to  appear  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  Indians  sold  the  Petroleum  to  the  new  settlers  as  a specific 
for  rheumatism  and  various  other  affections.  The  white  people  called  it 
Seneca  oil,  after  the  tribe  who  chiefly  used  it  as  an  article  of  barter,  and 
considered  it  a rare  and  very  efficacious  remedy.  From  this  period  we 
have  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  securing  and  using  the 
oil.  An  olden  record  tells  us,  that  the  popular  method  of  collecting  it,  was 
to  throw  a log  across  one  of  the  oil-producing  streams,  to  stop  the  flow  of 
the  floating  mass  upon  the  surface  ; when  it  bad  accumulated  sufficiently 
they  sopped  their  blankets  in  it,  wrung  them  out,  and  sopped  them 
again,  till  the  oil  was  exhausted.  More  than  a hundred  years  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Du  Quesne 
(which  stood  precisely  where  Pittsburg  now  stands,)  wrote  a letter  to 
Montcalm,  the  general  of  the  French  troops  in  Canada,  giving  a very  inter- 
esting account  of  a great  Indian  assembly  on  the  banks  of  Oil  Creek.  At 
night,  after  their  harangues  and  wild  war-dances,  when  the  darkness  was  thick- 
est, they  set  fire  to  the  sheet  of  oil  upon  the  surface  of  the  creek,  and  yelled 
and  danced  upon  its  edges.  The  hills  were  black  around,  the  sky  sombre 
and  starless  ; the  blaze  went  up  in  vast  sheets  and  tongues  of  fire,  mingled 
with  swarthy  volumes  of  smoke,  and  the  whole  scene  was  like  a startling 
glimpse  into  a world  of  flames  and  torment,  peopled  by  howling  demons. 

The  early  settlers  soon  learned  the  localities  of  the  rock  oil  from  the 
Indians,  and  collected  it  themselves  in  small  quantities;  the  principal 
spring  on  Oil  Creek,  has  furnished  a yearly  supply  for  medical  purposes, 
never  exceeding  twenty  barrels.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  good 
people  who  gathered  it,  that  the  quantity  might  be  increased  by  digging 
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deeper  pits,  or  the  quality  improved  by  distillation.  For  years  they,  and 
others,  hovered  on  the  very  verge  of  the  great  discovery,  fairly  stumbling 
over  it,  but  never  seeing  it.  In  Ohio,  as  early  as  1818,  in  boring  for  6alt 
water,  a vein  of  oil  was  struck  which  rushed  up  so  violently,  accompanied 
with  jets  of  gas,  that  the  salt- making  had  to  be  stopped.  A gentleman  of 
Ohio,  recounting  the  fact  some  years  later,  in  the  Journal  of  Science , said 
that  the  oil  was  already  much  used  for  the  lamps  of  workshops,  and  pro- 
phesied a brilliant  future  for  it.  Still,  no  one  seems  to  have  takln  the  idea 
Later  yet,  in  1845,  in  boring  for  salt  upon  the  Alleghany,  about  forty  miles 
above  Pittsburg,  the  rock  oil  was  struck  again ; but  it  was  only,  looked 
upon  as  a medicine,  and  sold  in  ounce  bottles  at  a high  price. 

It  is  a strange  fact  that  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  comtr  jrcial 
value  of  Petroleum  by  the  progress  f science  in  another  direction.  The 
distillation  of  bituminous  coal  and  shales  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  extensive,  and  successful  for  j cars,  and  the  apparent  identity  of  the 
oil  produced  from  them,  with  the  rock  oil,  prompted  experiments  to 
determine  whether  the  natural  oil  would  not  furnish  as  many  and  as  useful 
products  as  the  artificial. 

One  of  the  springs  on  Oil  Creek  was  purchased  on  speculation  in  1854, 
and  the  oil  was  tested  and  reported  on,  but  nothing  farther  seems  to  have 
been  done  till  1858,  when  two  New  Haven  gentlemen  resolved  to  continue 
the  search,  and  one  of  them,  Col.  Drake,  removed  to  Titusville,  and  began 
his  arrangements  for  boring  into  the  rock  below  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The 
process  was  new  and  slow,  and  it  was  not  till  August  26th,  1859,  that  the 
first  oil  well  struck  the  Petroleum  at  the  depth  of  seventy  feet.  A small 
pump  was  introduced,  which  pumped  four  hundred  gallons  a day;  this  was 
exchanged  for  a large  one,  which  furnished  one  thousand  gallons  daily; 
then  a steam-engine  was  applied,  and  the  supply  still  continued  uninter- 
rupted for  weeks.  Business  immediately  turned  over  a new  leaf,  in  Venan- 
go County  and  thereabouts ; land  rose  like  si  feather,  and  prices  went  up 
out  of  sight.  Every  one  was  going  to  be  rich  the  day  after  to-morrow,  or 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  shaft  down.  The  narrow  strips  of  meadow  land 
on  either  side  of  the  stream  were  perforated  with  wells,  and  the  derricks  for 
working  the  drills,  stood  up  in  the  yards  and  gardens  of  the  villages,  as 
thick  as  masts  in  a harbor.  French  Creek,  and  a part  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  were  found  nearly  as  productive  as  Oil  Creek,  and  in  a little  more 
than  a year,  two  thousand  wells  had  been  sunk.  Many  delays  were  met 
with  at  6rst,  from  the  caving  in  of  the  sandy,  clayey  soil,  and  from  meeting 
with  quicksands.  To  avoid  these  difficulties,  and  the  trouble  of  timbering 
the  sides,  an  ingenious  method  was  invented.  Iron  pipes,  from  four  to  six 
inches  across,  were  driven  through  the  earth  to  the  rock,  and  the  drills 
were  worked  through  them ; when  the  oil  was  reached,  the  pipe  guided  its 
egress,  or  could  be  furnished  with  a stop  cock  to  regulate  its  flow.  The  wells 
varied  in  depth  from  sixty  feet  to  six  hundred  feet ; the  Empire  spring  was 
of  the  latter  depth,  with  a hose  leading  from  it  to  a reservoir  three  hundred 
feet  higher,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  which  issued  with  the  oil,  forced  it 
up  the  whole  nine  hundred  feet  The  most  profuse  vein,  the  Phillips, 
yielded  three  thousand  barrels  daily,  and  the  others  varied  from  fifty  to 
five  hundred  barrels.  When  one  became  exhausted,  the  supply  was  often 
renewed  by  drilling  a little  deeper.  In  Ohio,  not  far  from  the  Pennsylvania 
border,  the  people  had  noticed  a strong  taste  of  oil  in  the  water  of  the 
vicinity,  and  this,  after  the  success  of  the  wells  in  Venango  County,  induced 
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them  to  make  a similar  attempt.  Petroleum  was  reached  at  the  depth  of 
fifty  feet,  and  within  six  months  after  this,  there  had  been  seven  hundred 
wells  sunk.  Ritchie  and  Wirt  Counties,  in  Virginia,  have  also  been  found 
to  produce  good  oil.  The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  New  York  was 
made  about  a year  and  a half  ago,  in  Alleghany  County,  near  a famous 
pool  which  had  always  been  known  as  the  Oil  Spring ; but  before  the  iron 
pipe  could  be  driven  down  to  the  rock,  the  oil,  mingled  with  water,  rushed 
up  like  a fountain.  The  jets  of  gas  which  accompany  the  Petroleum  are 
often  very  profuse  and  very  continued,  and  in  Clmtauque  Coi  nty  they  have 
been  secured  and  made  use  of  to  light  the  town  of  Fredonia,  and  the  light- 
house in  Portland  Harbor  on  Lake  Erie.  The  Canada  oil  district  has  sur- 
passed all  the  others  in  the  immense  amounts  it  has  produced,  as  well  as  in 
the  quality  of  its  products.  Its  greater  weight  gives  it  a higher  value  than 
that  of  other  districts  as  the  heavy  oils  are  more  valuable  for  distillation. 
The  wells  are  situated  in  low,  swampy «tend,  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of 
Port  Sarnia  on  the  St.  Clair  river,  and  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from 
Detroit.  It  is  arid  that  there  is  already  more  American  than  British 
moneys  invested  there,  and  more  Michigan  men  than  Canadians,  at  work.  In 
some  of  the  localities  the  surface  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a stratum  of 
hardened  asphaltum-*two  feet  in  thickness;  in  others,  the  ground  is  sub- 
merged to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with  the  surplus  oil  from  the  great 
wells.  The  roads,  the  wharves,  the  depots,  the  warehouses  everywhere 
within  reach  of  the  great  oil  regions  of  Canada  or  Pennsylvania,  have  been 
blocked  up,  and  filled  to  fullness,  with  the  vast  amounts  of  oil  waiting  for 
transportation  ; the  wells  on  Oil  Creek  alone  are  estimated  to  yield  nine 
hundred  thousand  barrels  a year;  the  Enniskillen  wells  are  still  more  pro- 
ductive ; the  Ohio  and  New  York  wells  yield  less,  yet  still  large  amounts. 
The  extent  of  this  mighty  ocean  of  oil  may  be  better  understood,  when  we 
remember  that  the  entire  product  of  our  whale  fishery  in  one  of  its  most 
prolific  years,  was  not  quite  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  barrels  of 
sperm  and  whale  oil  together. 

The  source  of  these  vast  supplies  of  oil  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  there  are  still  some  points  in  their  history  which  remain  obscuro. 
We  trace  their  remote  origin  to  the  great  forests  of  antiquity,  whose 
shrubs  were  trees,  and  whose  trees  were  giants ; we  know  their  great- 
ness by  the  casts  of  their  mighty  trunks,  and  the  silhouettes  of  their 
huge  leaves,  which  we  find  in  our  coal  mines.  Submerged  and  sub- 
jected to  certain  strange  agencies,  the  vast,  rank  forest  turned  slowly  into 
coal.  Such  a change  involves  a separation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  some- 
times as  gas,  sometimes  as  oil,  or  as  both  combined.  Gravity  would  force 
the  fluid  to  seek  the  lowest  level  it  could  find,  through  every  crack  and  fis- 
sure, which  accounts  for  its  being  found  not  only  below  but  often  remote 
from  the  coal  deposits.  Under  other  circumstances,  the  pressure  of  water 
from  beneath,  or  the  volatile  nature  of  the  gas  which  accompanies  the  oil, 
force  it  up,  into  the  highest  attainable  level,  thus  bringing  it  often  iuto 
strata  above  the  coal  measures.  Just  how,  or  when,  or  why,  these  wonder- 
ful transitions  took  place  may  never  be  definitely  known  ; for  in  the  vast 
crucible  beneath  our  feet,  where  fierce  fires  are  always  raging,  each  change 
is  directed  by  the  band  of  an  Almighty  chemist,  with  faultless  wisdom,  and 
in  ways  often  past  finding  out. 

It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  Petroleum  will  have  an  immense 
effect  upon  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  world ; already,  in  its  infancy,  it 
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has  been  applied  to  various  purposes  with  great  success.  It  furnishes  a gas 
far  more  brilliant  than  that  produced  from  coal ; machinery  oils  of  several 
kinds  are  obtained  from  it ; wax,  for  making  candles,  and  the  bases  of  many 
brilliant  dyes,  are  taken  from  it  in  the  process  of  distillation.  It  is  being 
daily  experimented  with  more  and  more,  and  a thousand  new  uses  are  pro- 
phesied for  it.  Speculators  and  commission  merchants,  hoopers  and  coop- 
ers, railroad  companies,  and  cart  men,  have  had  a flourishing  time  of  it. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  entire  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  bliss- 
ful, with  the  exception  of  one  farmer  who  lost  his  feather  crop,  because  his 
geese  went  swimming  in  Oil  Creek,  and  came  out  tarred  and  feathered. 

People  who  do  not  live  in  an  oil  district,  and  have  no  occasion  either  to 
buy  or  sell  Petroleum,  stand  aside  and  take  various  views  of  the  matter. 
One  of  our  witty  countrymen  is  afraid  that  the  world  will  soon  stop  revolv- 
ing for  want  of  something  to  lubricate  its  axis.  The  Philosophers  among 
us,  say  that  we  have  ascended  another  round  in  the  Ladder  of  Progress. 
Practical  men  tix  their  minds  upon  exports  and  tariffs,  tares,  and  nett  in- 
comes. Some  pious  souls,  as  good  as  saints  but  not  as  cheerful,  have  terri- 
fied themselves  by  the  idea  that  the  immense  influx  of  inflammable  oij  into 
the  world,  is  to  facilitate  its  burning ; that  it  is  in  fact,  merely  a measure 
preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  the  great  and  notable  day,  when  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  he  it,  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  things  that  are 
therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Even  if  their  theory  were  correct  there  would 
be  no  terror  in  it,  for  when  the  appointed  time  comes,  the  world  might  as 
well  burn  quickly  as  to  be  long*  about  it.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  satis- 
faction of  certain  minds  to  interpret  the  recent  events  scripturally,  let  them 
be  taken  in  a more  beneficent  and  hopeful  signification.  Every  one  whose 
duty  or  inclination  has  led  them  much  among  the  poor,  knows  that  the 
worst  horror  of  winter  to  them  after  the  bitter  cold,  is  its  terrible  darkness. 
Work  begins  before  light,  and  ends  long  after.  The  weary  nights  that 
stretch  far  down  iuto  the  morning,  and  begin  midway  in  the  afternoon, 
leave  only  a narrow  strip  of  sunlight  between.  Where  the  hungry  mouths 
are  scarcely  tilled,  there  is  no  money  to  expend  for  oil  or  candles,  aud  many 
a working  roan  and  boy  could  tell  them,  that  for  months  in  the  winter,  “its 
always  dark  at  home.”  Let  our  conscientious  but  melancholy  friends  re- 
member, and  help  tofulltil  the  prophecies,  that  “to  them  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness, light  shall  spring  up,”  that  “ darkness  shall  be  as  the  noonday,”  and 
that  in  the  home  of  the  humblest  man,  “ at  eventide  it  shall  be  light.” 
Aside  from  all  private  interpretation  of  prophecy,  there  are  simple  and 
noble  uses  to  be  made  of  all  the  Master’s  gifts,  if  men  have  but  the  will  to 
see  them,  and  we  hope  that  while  Commerce  claims  new  profits  from  Petro- 
leum, and  Science  works  out  from  it  new  results,  Philanthropy  will  not  for- 
get to  make  it  bear  its  share  in  the  sweet  services  of  charity. 
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THE  ENLARGEMENT  BY  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ERIE,  OSWEGO,  AND  ILLI- 
NOIS CANALS— A MEASURE  BOTH  IMPOLITIC  AND  UNNECESSARY. 

A time  of  war,  requiring  all  the  energies  of  a people,  with  its  attend- 
ant excitements,  is  clearly  not  a favorable  time  for  reflection  or  deliberate 
action.  So  far  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  act  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  nation  s safety  from  the  danger  then  threatening,  the  government  must, 
of  course,  be  prompt  and  energetic.  If  the  transportation  of  troops  or  sup- 
plies require  the  building  of  a canal  or  railroad,  such  a canal  or  railroad 
should  be  built  whatever  the  cost.  Anything  and  everything  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  should  be  done ; but  farther  than  that, 
it  is  clearly  not  advisable  to  go.  Therefore  all  plans,  schemes,  or  undertak- 
ings, well  enough  in  times  of  peace,  become  objectionable  when  a nation  is 
engaged  in  a contest  that  requires  so  great  an  expenditure  of  meu  and 
money  as  the  present  requires  of  us. 

And  yet,  although  every  one  must  acknowledge  this,  it  is  strange  how 
little  these  ideas  influence  us.  Such,  however,  is  human  nature  that  when 
an  individual  or  a naticn  of  individuals  begins  to  pay  out  large  amounts  of 
money  and  engage  in  large  undertakings,  former  prudent  habits  and  prac- 
tices appear  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  millions  even,  look  no  larger  than  the 
dollars  of  the  year  previous.  The  child  thinks  the  world  can  be  bought  with 
the  first  penny  he  holds,  but  let  him  have  an  abundance  of  pennies  and  he 
loses  all  idea  of  their  value,  and  can  find  ways  of  spending  more  each  suc- 
ceeding day.  Our  nation  now  seems  to  us  to  be  like  an  over-indulged 
child.  A little  toore  than  a year  ago  we  thought  there  was  need  for  econ- 
omy ; that  our  expenditures  were  getting  enorraons — seventy  millions  a 
year!  so  all  acquiesced  in  believing  that  no  new  scheme  requiring  more 
money  should  be  entertained  for  a moment.  War  has  come  of  most  un- 
heard-of proportions;  our  expenditures  are  no  more  counted  by  dollars, 
but  by  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions.  Surely  so  much  money  will  be 
our  ruin  unless  we  are  very  careful. 

In  confirmation  «-f  this  last  assertion,  consider  a moment  some  of  the 
measures  now  before  Congress,  involving  the  government  in  large  expendi- 
ture or  loss.  The  Homestead  Bill  has  already  become  a law — a project 
perhaps  good  euough  if  our  treasury  were  full,  or  if  we  were  at  peace,  and 
had  time  to  reflect  upon  its  bearings.  Then,  again,  direct  mail  communi- 
cation with  China  and  other  nations  is  being  urged  (for  the  purpose  of  fos- 
tering trade  with  them),  and  government  aid  is  asked.  Very  likely  these 
are  worthy  measures,  but  have  we  anything  now  to  spend  in  those  direc- 
tions ? Again,  a canal  around  Niagara  is  planned — an  excellent  idea 
probably,  if  we  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it  or  the  time  to  consider  it.  A 
railroad  from  Washington  to  New  York,  and  another  to  the  Pacific* — very 


* Since  the  above  was  written  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  has  passed.  At  any  other 
time  and  under  any  other  circumstances  we  should  rejoice  at  this ; but  we  cannot 
now  look  upon  it  otherwise  than  as  a great  misfortune.  The  bill  passed  we  have  not 
seen  yet. 
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good  speculations  for  tbe  country,  but  has  our  government  anything  to 
invest  ju<t  at  present?  So,  too,  the  Illinois  Canal  project,  and  the  Erie 
Enlargement  bid  fair  to  receive  favorable  action.  And  thus  we  might  go 
on  naming  any  and  every  plan  involving  the  expenditure  of  money,  which 
has  ever  been  heretofore  presented  to  Congress,  and  we  will  find  that  this 
year  it  is  being  favorably  considered.*  These  prospective  charges,  too, 
upon  the  national  treasury  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  addition  to  the 
appropriation  bills  of  nearly  six  hundred  millions  for  the  coming  year,  already 
passed,  and  the  debt  of  (nobody  seems  to  know  how  many)  millions, 
already  incurred.  The  same  extravagant  spirit  also  seems  to  possess  our 
State  Legislatures.  We  can  here,  however,  only  refer  to  the  Military  Bill 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature — a measure  involving  the  State  in  an 
outlay  of  five  millions  of  dollars  (a  snug  little  sum  as  we  formerly  thought), 
for  its  organization,  and  one  million  a year  for  its  maintenance.! 

Surely,  after  considering  these  facts  we  must  conclude  that  the  manage- 
ment the  past  year,  of  large  amounts  of  money  has  been  too  much  for  the 
heads  of  legislators.  An  interested  outsider  would  think  we  had  enough  to 
do  to  meet  the  present  expenses  without  increasing  the  burden  ; and  that 
an  absolute  veto  should  be  put  upon  all  these  outside  matters.  Very 
likely  we  shall  be  told  that  these  are  old  fogy  notions  not  fit  for  war  times, 
or  this  wonderfully  progressive  age : yet  we  think  this  present  debt-creat- 
ing policy  is  so  serious  a matter,  that  we  must  raise  our  protest  although 
the  multitude  may  not  applaud. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  view,  particularly  of  the 
proposition  now  made  to  enlarge  our  canals,  so  as  to  pass  gun  boats 
through  them,  to  which  plan  our  excellent  President  (heretofore  a prudent 
man)  has  lent  his  influence. J There  is  something  so  plausible  and  pleasing 
in  the  idea  of  filling  the  lakfs  with  our  ocean  iron-sides  and  filling  the 
ocean  with  our  grain-loaded  boats  direct  from  the  lakes,  and  surpassing  all 
other  nations  in  power  and  patriotism,  that  we  forget  there  are  several 
steps  and  much  time  between  the  thought  and  its  accomplishment.  To 
our  mind  the  fact  that  we  have,  at  present,  no  time  and  no  money  to  spare 
upon  such  a projec  , is  sufficient.  - 

But  we  are  told  these  enlarged  canals  are  necessary  as  a military  mea- 
sure ; the  country  needs  them  as  a means  of  defence ; not  of  course,  in  carry- 
ing on  this  war  (oh ! no),  but  to  prevent  or  prosecute  future  wars  with — 
England  I We  really  wonder  whether  this  idea  has  any  weight  with  any 
of  those  who  advocate  these  measures.  Our  skepticism  is  of  so  rank  a na- 
ture that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe  it  has.  For  if  there  ever  was  a 
proposition  that  is  clearly  absurd,  certainly  the  one  now  made  to  enlarge 


* We  see  the  papers  announce  that  an  entirely  new  measure  is  soon  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  is  likely  to  pass— the  giving  of  pecuniary  aid  to  Mexico  in  her  present 
struggle ! Would  it  not  be  well  to  send  her  a hogshead  or  two  of  paper  money ! It 
might  be  spared  we  think,  without  harm. 

f This  statement  we  first  met  with  in  the  Albany  Atlas  and  Argus , and  have 
since  seen  it  contradicted,  and  the  law  explained  by  its  friends.  But  we  have  exam- 
ined the  law  with  the  explanations  offered,  and  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  (in 
case  the  number  of  the  militia  reaches  the  highest  point  contemplated  by  the  bill) 
the  above  estimate  cannot  be  out  the  way. 

t See  the  message  of  the  Preaident  on  submitting  to  Congress  the  memorial  of 
Mr.  Rugglks. 
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these  canals  as  a military  necessity,  is  entitled  preeminently  to  that  posi- 
tion. According  to  our  opinion,  the  fact  that  this  plan  is  not  proposed  as 
a measure  necessary  for  the  present  war,  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  it  to  defeat,  until  our  exhausted  treasury  is  supplied  a little. 
But  aside  from,  and  in  addition  to  this,  we  think  it  is  very  plain  that  as  a 
military  measure  it  is  not  worth  considering  a moment. 

The  report  of  the  Hon.  F.  P.  Blair,  jr.,  is  the  only  form  in  which  this 
question  is  presented  officially  for  the  action  of  Congress.  His  proposition 
is  to  enlarge  the  Erie  and  Oswego  Canal  locks  to  twenty-six  feet  in  width, 
and  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  so  that 
it  will  pass  the  shallow  side- wheel  steamers  of  Western  rivers.  In  order 
that  these  improvements  may  be  effective  as  a means  of  defence,  of  course 
it  is  necessary  that  the  canals  when  finished,  should  with  their  enlarged 
capacity  be  able  to  furnish  the  lakes  with  as  effective  war  vessels  as  can  be 
placed  there  by  England  through  her  Canada  canals.  And  yet  it  is  a fact, 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  ship  canals  already  have  locks  forty-five  feet  wide, 
and  two  hundred  feet  long,  by  which  sea  going  vessels  can  be  passed  to 
Lake  Ontario.  Then  again,  the  Welland  Canal,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake 
Erio,  now  has  locks  twenty-six  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  long  before  we  could  finish  our  project,  they  could  be  made 
twice  that  size.  With,  therefore,  Canadian  locks  forty-five  feet  wide,  and 
hence  capable  of  passing  vessels  of  about  that  width,  how  can  we  expect  to 
put  war  vessels  on  the  Lakes  able  to  compete  with  them  through  locks 
twenty-six  feet  wide.  The  propositien  is  a plain  one,  and  will  we  think, 
require  close  figuring,  and  civilian  generalship  to  work  out  a satisfactory 
answer.  Is  anything  more- needed  to  show  that  as  a military  measure, 
the  project  must  be  a failure  ? 

But  again.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  this  enlargement 
is  for  defence  in  a war  with  England — the  greatest  naval  power  in  the 
world.  With  this  idea  before  us,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself 
where  are  we,  in  case  of  war,  to  get  the  vessels  to  take  through  the  canals 
to  the  Lakes.  AH  we  have  on  the  sea  board,  we  should  clearly  need  to 
keep  there.  We  certainly  could  not  spare  them  for  the  defence  of  the 
Lakes.  It  is  a very  pleasant  idea  to  say  that  we  shall  always  have  ships 
enough  for  both  services:  and  so  we  might  perhaps,  if  we  intended  to 
change  the  entire  policy  of  the  government,  and  increase  our  navy  a hundred 
fold.  But  in  a time  of  peace,  the  situation  of  our  country  is  such  that  we 
do  not  need  so  large  a navy  as  England  needs  to  protect  her  sea-girt 
shores,  and  she  never  can  allow  us,  even  if  we  had  the  desire,  to  equal  her 
in  that  respect.  In  this  connection  it  must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  enlarged  canals  would  be  of  use  only  to  pass  the  vessels  on  hand  at 
the  time  the  war  began.  If  we  bad  none  to  spare  at  that  time,  then  of 
course  they  would  be  of  no  advantage,  since  all  we  should  build  for  the 
Lakes,  after  the  war  had  begun,  could  be  built  on  or  near  them,  better 
than  in  our  present  navy  yards — the  necessary  material  being  cheaper  there 
than  here.  Hence,  as  we  said  before,  unless  we  are  hereafter  to  change  our 
entire  policy,  and  keep  in  time  of  peace  a navy  rivaling  England’s,  these 
canals  would  be  of  no  use  in  a military  point  of  view. 

Ihen  again,  why  would  not  the  true  place  to  defend  the  Lakes  against 
English  vessels,  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  have  never 
been  blessed  with  a military  education,  and  yet  it  looks  to  us  as  if,  were 
you  to  stop  up  that  hole,  there  would  be  no  rats  to  trouble  us  on  the  Lakes. 
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We  can  send  vessels  of  any  size  tliere,  and  certainly  roust  be  able  to  cope 
witb  England  at  that  point,  if  at  all,  much  better  than  on  an  inland  Lake, 
our  entrance  to  which  is  to  be  twenty  feet  narrower  than  hers. 

But  there  is  another  very  cheap  and  excellent  way  of  defending  ourselves 
on  those  Lakes,  whenever  we  may  consider  it  necessary  to  do  so.  To  be 
sure  the  plan  does  not  involve  any  fat  jobs,  but  to  our  mind  that  is  no  ob- 
jection. As  to  the  enlargement  of  these  canals,  the  Congressional  commit- 
tee having  the  matter  in  charge  tell  us,  we  believe,  that  seven  millions  of 
dollars  will  cover  the  expense.  Judging  from  the  estimates  made  for  the 
Erie  enlargement,  aud  the  amount  actually  paid  out  in  its  accomplishment, 
we  may  multiply  this  estimate  by  five  at  least,  if  we  would  have  the  pro- 
bable cost,  and  then,  we  must  remember,  we  would  have  an  entrance  to 
the  Lakes  twenty  feet  narrower  than  the  Canadian  entrance.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  carrying  out  this  never-ending,  exhausting,  and  as  a military 
measure,  useless  project,  let  us  take  a portion  of  one  years’  interest  on  this 
immense  sum,  and  defend  our  Lakes  by  establishing  an  armory  and  navy 
yard  in  the  West,  and  let  a certain  number  of  these  iron  clad  vessels  be 
there  framed,  put  under  cover,  and  kept  for  use  when  needed,  with  all 
the  different  parts  completed  ready  to  be  put  together  on  the  shortest 
notice.  This  we  think  is  a very  effective,  simple,  and  inexpensive  way  of 
accomplishing  a desired  end.  Even  if  the  canal  enlargement  were  made, 
we  should  have  to  keep  on  hand  a surplus  of  small  vessels,  or  else  in  time 
of  war  we  should  not  have  any  to  send  to  the  Lakes  : for  we  would  need 
our  entire  stock  to  defend  the  sea  board,  as  we  have  already  stated. 
Hence,  if  we  will  select  a point  in  the  West  where  iron,  timber  and  coal 
are  cheap,  and  make  that  our  depot,  we  will  be  at  less  expense  in  the  matter 
of  vessels,  and  no  expense  whatever  for  enlarging  canals.* 

Thus  we  have  very  briefly  endeavored  to  show  the  utter  foolishness  of 
this  proposed  plan  of  defending  our  Lakes.  Whether  or  no  these  canal 
enlargements  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  is  a question  we  do  not 
care  to  discuss.  It  in  no  way  effects  the  issue.  Congress  has  no  power  to 
appropriate  money  for  such  purposes.  Our  country  too  is,  as  we  have 
stated  before,  engaged  in  a very  expensive  war.  The  debt  is  increasing 
daily  by  millions.  Unless  we  economize  in  every  possible  way,  our  ener- 
gies and  resources  will  be  crippled  and  paralyzed  by  taxation  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  little  difference  whether  we  have  large,  or  small,  or  no 
canals.  Were  this  measure  a present  military  necessity,  of  course  we  should 
not  hesitate  a moment  to  give  it  our  unqualified  approval.  Our  govern- 
ment should  be  upheld,  whatever  the  cost,  or  whatever  the  burden 
assumed.  But  to  add  to  our  present  expenditure,  except  in  case  of  abso- 
lnte  necessity,  seems  to  us  utter  madness. 


* Peoria  has  been  suggested  as  an  excellent  place  for  a Western  armory.  It  might 
be  well  to  have  a navy  yard  there  too,  as  it  combines  many  advantages.  This 
wonld  involve  the  enlarging  of  the  Illinois  canal — but  as  that  is  only  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  the  expense  would  be  comparatively  trifling.  We  consider  it  a great 
advantage  to  have  the  navy  yard  off  from  the  Lakes,  since  its  possession  could  be 
retained  even  if  we  were  to  lose  control  of  the  Lakes — a very  important  consider- 
ation in  our  opinion.  We  do  not  propose  this  as  a measure  which  should  be  carried 
out  immediately,  if  at  all.  We  only  suggest  it  as  a plan  far  better  and  less  erpensive 
than  the  ooe  before  Congress.  There  is  no  need  for  it  at  present,  and  we  have  no 
money  to  spare  at  present  Retrenchment  should  be  our  motto  now. 
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— RATH  OP  MONET  — RIW  TOIK  STOCE— BIOM  PREMIUM— FINANCIAL  SITUATION—  RECOVERT  IN 
ClRCtTMITANCII— LOAN  OP  PAPII— BIROII  OP  OOVIINMINT— NO  »VBICIlPTtON  TO  LOAN— IICII* 
TART’s  II POET—  STATI  OP  FUNDED  DEBT— ALL  PAPER  MONET— CONVERSION  FAILED— STOCKS 
PROM  EUROPE— ACTUAL  PALL  IN  GOVERNMENT  STOCKS— AOORIO ATE  EXPENSES— CALL  POR  MORE 
PAPER  MONET— GOVERNMENT  BANK— DEPENDENUB  ON  PAPER — EPPECT  OP  PAPER  ISSUES— IT  DBS- 
TROTS  REVENUE  — IT  INCREASES  EXPENSES— FORCED  LOANS— PRODUCTION  TBI  BASIS  OP  TAXATION 
— WAR  DESTROTS  PRODUCTION —DEPENDENCE  UPON  CUSTOMS— BASIS  OP  CUSTOMS  RETINUE — 
WANT  OP  CONFIDENCE— DISAPPEAR ANCR  OP  OOLD. 


The  course  of  business  has,  during  the  month,  exhibited  an  improving 
tendency.  The  long  continued  abundance  of  money  and  the  reduced 
stocks  of  goods  have  naturally  brought  about  a greater  demand  for  the 
most  necessary  descriptions.  It  is  true  that  the  anticipation  of  a more 
liberal  demand  for  goods  from  the  South,  consequent  upon  the  opening 
of  ports  and  the  progress  of  the  armies,  has  not  been  justified  to  the  full 
extent;  but  the  indispensible  wants  of  great  numbers  of  people  gradu- 
ally make  themselves  felt,  despite  the  utmost  economy.  There  has,  there- 
fore, been  some  revival  in  manufacturing  industry,  and  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  as  seen  in  the  following  table: 

IMPORTS,  PORT  OP  HEW  TORJL 


, Entertd  fop-——, 

Specie.  Free  goods.  Consumption.  Warehouse.  Total. 

January $163,658  $2,662,060  $6,668,H96  $3,141,726  $12,620,828 

February. 62,007  3,381.473  7,058.174  8,870,486  18,872,140 

March 89,827  8,476,004  10,812,689  4,841,846  18,719,866 

April 26,162  2,282,815  7,141,197  8,858.218  13,252,882 

May 110,888  1,146,093  8,091,120  4,600,920  12,948,516 


Total, 4 months..  $451,632  $18,047,986  $89,366,676  $19,808,195  $72,914,238 
“ 1861 20,522,516  15,095,889  80,165,694  25,426,586  91,210,143 


Exclusive  of  specie,  the  entries  of  goods  are  but  little  more  for  the 
whole  period  of  five  months  than  they  were  last  year.  The  quantities  of 
goods  put  upon  the  market  this  year  are  nearly  nine  millions  more  than 
last  year,  or,  with  the  duties,  they  have  been  as  follows : 

Goods  on  marks!.  Dntlss.  Per  cent. 


1861  $62,670,846  $9,700,272  54  15.4 

1862  71,452,613  20,898,460  89  28.6 


These  duties  show  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  tariff,  and  the 
charge  is  nearly  doubled  on  goods  imported.  The  exports  from  the  port 
of  New  York  have  been  as  follows  for  the  same  period  : 
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EXPORTS,  PORT  OP  VKW  YORK. 


Foreign.  • ■■  % 

Spede.  Free.  Dutiable . Domestic.  Total. 

January $2,668  374  $27,193  $149,493  $12,053,477  $14,948,437 

February 3,776.919  49,066  208,757  10,078,101  14,112,843 

March 2,471,233  65,388  458.917  8,985.176  11,930,714 

April 4,037,675  56,350  607,678  8.002,094  12,703,797 

May 5,164,636  76,971  752,797  9,837,693  16,342,097 


Total, 4 mouths..  $18,108,737  $274,968  $2,197,642  $48,9*6,541  $59,517,888 

“ 1861 8,005,196  1,036,847  2,534,586  51,207,009  57,783,638 


The  marked  feature  is  the  large  increase  in  the  export  of  specie,  exclu 
give  of  which  the  exports  correspond  with  the  imports  as  follows : 


1861.  1861. 

Imports $70,686,628  $72,462,7o« 

Exports 54,778,442  51,409,161 


Excess  of  imports. 


$15,909,186  $21,054,656 


The  decline  in  the  prices  of  grain  has  involved  the  export  of  much 
larger  quantities  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  exchange,  which  has 
been  scarce,  and  gold  has  been  freely  shipped  to  make  up  the  deficit, 
which  has  been  further  increased  by  the  tendency  of  stocks  to  come  home 
from  Europe  for  sale,  in  consequence  of  the  inflation  of  prices  caused  by 
the  paper  issues  here.  The  financial  course  of  the  government  has  not 
been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence,  and  a very  large  margin  existed  be- 
tween the  prices  of  stocks  in  London  and  in  New  York.  The  specie 
movement  was,  therefore,  progressive,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


SPECIE 

< oat 

AND  PRICE  OP  GOLD. 

t aco 

Received. 

Exported. 

Received. 

Exported. 

Gold  in  bank. 

Price  of  gold. 

Jan.  4... 

$442,147  $23,983,878 

2 a 4 prem. 

- 11... 

$1,445,385 

$885,923 

1,035,025 

25,373.070 

4 a 5 

44 

“ 18... 

1.446.219 

647,703 

26,120,859 

4 a 4* 

*4 

u 25... 

1,246,029 

$22,855 

627,767 

322,918 

26.698.728 

2 a 8$ 

*4 

Feb.  1... 

1,614,154 

289.669 

810.484 

27,479,533 

8£  a 3} 

44 

“ 9.. . 

1,052,813 

115,693 

854,000 

976,235 

28,196,666 

3*»S$ 

44 

“ 15... 

1,056,426 

117.101 

614.146 

1,156,154 

28,114,148 

4 a4f 

44 

“ 22... 

187,253 

759.247 

734,512 

28,875,992 

3 a 3$ 

44 

March  1 . . 

855,765 

176,161 

741,109 

510,774 

29,826,959 

2 a 2} 

44 

M 8... 

679,075 

685,236 

30,436,644 

l*a2f 

tt 

“ 15... 

815,524 

128.316 

677,068 

477,835 

80,773,050 

2 a 1* 

a 

“ 22... 

91,161 

640,968 

32.023,390 

lialf 

44 

“ 29... 

699.597 

6,088 

490,368 

779,564 

32,841,962 

l*a  1* 

44 

April  5.. . 

996,445 

628.708 

581,292 

673,826 

33,764,382 

U a 1 

44 

- 12... 

1,110,231 

823,906 

1,505,728 

34.594.668 

Ha  2* 

44 

“ 19... 

328,127 

6i7,279 

693,432 

84,671,628 

2 ali 

44 

M 26... 

844,577 

1,000 

635,546 

1,151,800 

35,297.944 

Half 

44 

May  2... 

800 

410,804 

712,275 

85.175,828 

2*a3f 

44 

M 9.. . 

868,600 

27,695 

484,019 

1,574.166 

32,239,868 

H a Si 

44 

“ 17... 

766.102 

604,682 

1,093.031 

80.280,697 

3 a 3f 

« 

* 24... 

1,918,356 

604,682 

938,032 

80,672,760 

H a 3$ 

a 

- 31... 

2,282.137 

600 

224,911 

881,452 

81,397,284 

8}  a 8$ 

44 

June  7... 

1,618,876 

650 

653,035 

1.647,299 

31,284,882 

8f  a 4* 

•4 

“ 14... 

880,000 

18,976 

852,391 

1,990,327 

81,162,048 

4*  a 6* 

44 

Total. . 

20,894,425 

2,198,723  11,421,807 

21,797,868 
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The  price  of  gold,  in  paper,  rose  rapidly  under  the  shipping  demand, 
which  became  urgent  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  government 
issue  of  paper  commenced.  The  rates  of  exchange  followed  the  rise  in 
gold,  and  was  as  follows : 


RAT *8  or  XXCHANGK. 


London. 

Paris. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort 

Hamburg. 

B.rlln. 

Dec. 

1, 

109 

a 

109* 

5.25 

a 6.16 

40f  a 4 Of 

41 

a 41* 

85f 

a 86 

7S|  a 74 

U 

15, 

110* 

a 

UOf 

6.15 

a 6.10 

41*  a41f 

41f 

a 42 

86f 

a 87 

74  a 74* 

Jan. 

1, 

no* 

a 

118 

6.12* 

a 5.05 

42  a 42* 

42* 

a 43 

87* 

a 88 

74*  a 76 

•* 

15, 

118* 

a 

114 

6 05 

a 4.90 

42*  a 48* 

48* 

a 48f 

87* 

a 38* 

75*  a 76* 

Feb. 

1, 

113 

a 

118* 

6.10 

a 4 95 

42*  a 43* 

48* 

a 43* 

87 

a 38* 

76*  a 76 

u 

15, 

115 

a 

115* 

4 97* 

! a 4.90 

42f  a 48* 

48f 

a 44 

87f 

a 88* 

76*  a 77 

Mar 

1. 

112 

a 

118 

5.05 

a 5.00 

42*  a 43 

42f 

a 43 

87 

a 87f 

75*  a 76f 

M 

15, 

112* 

a 

112* 

5.07* 

> a 6.03f 

42*  a 43 

42* 

a 43f 

86f 

a S7f 

74 J a 76 

14 

22, 

111 

a 

112* 

6.081 

t a 6.00f 

42  a 42* 

42* 

a 42* 

36* 

a 37* 

74  a 74* 

M 

29, 

111 

a 

112 

6.10 

a 5.05 

42  a 42* 

42* 

a 42* 

36* 

a 37* 

74  a 74* 

Apr. 

6, 

HU 

• a 

112* 

6.07* 

r a 6.02* 

42*  a 42 f 

42* 

a 42f 

36* 

a 87* 

74*  a 76 

12, 

111}  a 

112* 

5.10 

a 6.08* 

42  a 42* 

42* 

a 42f 

86f 

a 87* 

74*  a 7lf 

H 

19, 

111* 

i a 

112* 

6.10 

a 5.08f 

41f  a 42* 

42* 

a 42f 

86* 

a 37* 

74  a 74* 

M 

26, 

11H 

i a 

112* 

5.02*  a 6.07* 

42*  a 42* 

42* 

a 42f 

36f 

a 87f 

74*  a 74* 

May 

2, 

112*  a 

118* 

4 9H 

l a 5.02* 

42*  a42f 

42* 

a 47* 

37 

a 87* 

74*  a 74* 

M 

10, 

118 

a 

114 

4.91*  a 5.02* 

42*  a 43 

42f 

a 43* 

37* 

a 37* 

76  a 78* 

«« 

17, 

113 

a 

114 

4.96* 

a 5.00 

42f  a 48 

42* 

a 48* 

a 88 

76  a 76* 

M 

*4, 

lilt  a 

115 

4.921 

r a 5.00 

42|  a 43 

48 

a 43* 

87* 

a 88 

76*  a 75* 

W 

81, 

114 

a 

1 14f 

4.95*  a 4.91* 

42*  a 48* 

43* 

a 48* 

87* 

a 88* 

76*  a 76 

June 

• 7, 

114 

a 

116 

4 95 

a 4.91 

43  a 48* 

48* 

a 43* 

37* 

a 88* 

76*  a 76 

44 

14. 

m*a 

118 

4 75 

a 4 .82 

48f  a 44* 

44* 

a 45 

39 

a 39* 

70*  a 77* 

4* 

26, 

120*  a 

121 

4.70 

a 4.66 

44*  a 45 

45 

a 45* 

40 

a 40* 

78  a 78* 

Thee 

[overnment  paper ; 

money  being  ready  for 

• delivery  i 

in  the 

fore  part 

of  April,  it  was  paid  out  freely  from  the  Assistant  Treasury  in  New  York, 
and  its  effects  are  manifest  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  weekly 
payments,  the  deposits,  and  specie  in  the  banks,  the  export  and  premium 
on  specie,  the  price  of  United  States  0 per  cent  stock,  the  premium  on 
the  old  paper  money,  or  that  which  is  receivable  for  customs : 


Prom.  Price  Prem. 

Bank  Specie  on  slocks  old 

Payments.  deposits.  Speaie.  exports,  specie.  6 p.  c.  notea 

April  12 4/48,881  93,769,063  34,694,663  l,5u5,728  If  98*  par. 

44  19 12,681,676  95,179,840  84,671,628  698,482  If  94*  14 

" 26 24,728,228  101,897,486  85,297,944  1,151,800  1*  96  - 

May  3 2?,'?47,942  109,634,685  86,176,828  712,276  2f  99 

44  10 17.187,822  116,659,246  82,289  868  1,574,166  8f  102  f 

44  17 9,886,787  120,003,929  30,280,697  1,093,081  8f  105  f 

* 24 10,445,000  122,602.864  80,672,760  938,082  8*  108*  f 

44  31 6,888,052  125,484,761  84,397,284  881,462  8f  104*  f 

Jane  7 6,670,880  125,666,961  31,284,882  1,647.299  4*  106*  1 

44  14 9,882,791  126.648,875  31,162,084  2,040,827  6*  107*  3 

44  23 8,486,213  126,654,422  81,047,945  8,150,988  7 106  8? 


As  the  paper  money  flowed  out  of  the  Treasury,  it  swelled  the  depos- 
its in  the  banks,  and  sought  investments  as  a matter  of  necessity  in 
government  paper,  deposits,  5 per  cent  certificates,  one  year  0 per  cent 
certificates,  three  year  7.80  bonds,  and,  to  a small  extent,  in  twenty  years 
0 per  cent  bonds.  The  price  of  which  rose  14  per  cent  in  paper,  while 
gold  rose  5 per  cent.  The  different  descriptions  of  government  paper 
were  affected  as  follows  : 
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'The  June  quotation  for  the  registered  stock  are  ex-interest.  The  paper 
flood  floated  up  these  securities  to  par  nearly,  for  gold,  but  in  doing  so 
attracted  stocks  from  Europe.  The  interest  on, the  stocks  is  payable  in 
gold,  and  consequently  the  Treasury  must  buy  gold,  since  the  $60,000,000 
of  old  paper  money  out  is  held  to  pay  duties,  the  only  revenue  of  the 
government.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  changed  the  7.30  bonds  for  gold 
at  par  with  the  banks,  to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000,  which  served  to  pay 
the  July  and  August  interest,  most  of  which  is  due  to  the  banks.  The 
Secretary  also  exchanged  $2,500,000  7.30  bonds  for  old  paper  money,  at 
3 per  cent  premium,  when  the  market  price  was  6 £ per  cent  premium  for 
the  bonds,  and  1 per  cent  premium  for  the  notes,  an  operation  which  left 
a large  profit  to  the  banks.  It  was  justified  on  the  plea,  1st,  that  the 
Secretary  wanted  money,  and  2d,  that  it  was  requisite  to  get  the  old  notes 
out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  gold  for  customs ; 
but  as  there  are  $56,000,000  of  these  notes  outstanding,  the  getting  in 
$3,000,000  would  not  help  the  Treasury.  Again,  if  the  notes  were  got 
into  use  as  money,  they  would  be  paid  out  again,  an  operation 
which  the  law  forbids.  Again,  if  money  was  the  object,  the  3 -year  bonds 
would  have  brought  6 per  cent  in  new  notes,  instead  of  3 per  cent  in  old 
notes,  which  are  no  more  money  than  new  notes.  The  operation  was 
private  and  was  inexplicable. 

The  flood  of  money  from  the  Treasury,  which  so  filled  the  bank  vaults, 
inflated  stock  prices,  and  swelled  the  Treasury  deposits,  also  caused  a fall 
in  rates,  which  were  as  follows : 
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The  demand  for  money  was  very  small,  bat  little  new  business  paper  is 
made,  the  offerings  for  discount  were  very  limited,  and  money  was 
at  3 per  cent  on  call.  On  the  1st  of  July  many  States  paid  their  interest 
in  gold.  These  payments,  with  those  of  the  Federal  government,  were 
estimated  at  $7,000,000,  a considerable  portion  of  the  gold  remaining 
with  the  banks  that  held  the  stocks.  The  State  of  New  York  negotiated 
a loan  for  $800,000  6 per  cent,  redeemable,  1878,  payable  in  gold.  The 
amount  of  money  offered  was  $5,400,000,  and  was  awarded  at  a premium 
of  110.79£,  equal  to  117  currency,  or  more  than  10  per  cent  higher  than 
federal  stocks,  which  are  not  subject  to  taxation.  When  Federal  stocks 
are  so  low,  the  transaction  is  a significant  one. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  during  the  month  in  financial  affairs, 
although  there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  the  development  of  those 
effects  of  paper  money  which  we  pointed  out  in  our  last,  as  apparent  in 
the  market.  The  symptoms  of  paper  inflation  have  manifested  them- 
selves mostly  in  the  rise  of  stocks,  gold,  and  exchange.  Yet  these  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  approaching  danger,  have  been,  by  a portion  of 
the  community,  regarded  as  signs  of  prosperity,  and  by  others  not  bold 
enough  to  deny  their  evil  import,  as  the  results  of  speculation.  It  is  re- 
markable how  exactly  arguments  and  assertions  reproduce  themselves 
with  the  recurrence  of  the  same  circumstances.  When  the  irredeemable 
paper  money  of  the  revolutionary  French  Qovernment  began  to  depre- 
ciate, the  apparent  rise  in  prices  was  charged  upon  speculators,  forestallers, 
monopolisers,  and  the  government  resorted  to  laws  making  it  criminal  to 
charge  a premium  for  gold ; maximum  laws  fixing  the  prices  for  all  neces- 
saries of  life;  laws  to  punish  contumacy  in  refusing  to  sell  at  legal  prices, 
and  manifold  devices,  the  only  result  of  which  was  to  crush  out  produc- 
tion and  accelerate  ruin.  After  a lapse  of  seventy  years,  the  same 
effects  from  the  same  causes  are  again  charged  upon  speculators.  The 
results  cannot,  however,  be  changed.  In  embracing  the  paper  money 
policy,  in  order  to  avoid  direct  taxation,  the  government  has  invited 
national  ruin  to  shield  politicians  from  present  responsibility.  This  pro- 
cess must  be  continued,  for  the  reason  that  the  accumulated  capital  of  the 
country,  which  seeks  permanent  investment,  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and 
not  a dollar  has  been  obtained  by  the  government  from  that  source  in 
the  last  six  months.  We  may  look  back  at  events.  The  Secretary,  in 
his  annual  report,  states  that  the  debt  of  the  government  bad  been,  July 
1,  1861,  $90,867,828,  and  December  1 it  was  $267,540,035,  an  increase 
of  $176,672,107.  O;  this  amount  there  had  been  subscribed  by  the 
banks  $50,000,000  in  7.30  notes,  and  $50,000,000  in  6 per  cent  20  years9 
stocks,  making  $100,000,000  held  by  the  banks  ; also,  $50,000,000  had 
been  taken  by  the  public  in  7.30  notes,  and  $24,550,325  bad  been  put 
out  as  currency.  May  29,  the  Secretary  made  another  report,  and  the 
funded  debt  bad  risen  to  $491,448,984,  an  increase  of  $233,008,949.  Of 
this  increase  noue  whatever  had  been  subscribed.  It  was  composed  as 
follows : 


7.80  notes  paid  out 

Paper  money  paid  out. . . 
Deposits  at  10  days  notice 
1 year  certificates  paid  out 
Oregon  war  debt 


$20,528,460 1 
12 1,32b, 675 
60,778,566 
47,199,000 
670,660 


5.20  bonds  funded  notes.. . 


Less  treaty  notes  red’med 
Net  increase  of  debt 


2,699,400 


$248,100,641 

19,191,692 


$228,908,949 
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The  7.80  three  year  bonds  were  paid  out  to  creditors,  and  exchanged 
with  banks  for  gold  with  which  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  they  held. 
The  operation  was  the  same  as  compounding  the  interest  at  7.30  percent. 
The  paying  out  of  the  notes  caused  the  price  to  fall  to  96.  The  issue 
then  stopped,  and  one  year  certificates  paid  out  until  the  price  fell  to  95. 
The  issue  was  then  stopped,  and  the  paper  money  paid  out,  which  filled 
the  banks  and  returned  upon  the  Treasury  in  the  shape  of  deposits  at  5 
per  cent.  This  resource  having  reached  its  limit,  the  proposition  was 
made  to  fund  the  demanded  notes  in  the  5-20  6 per  cent  stocks.  These 
are  called  5-20’s,  because  they  are  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment after  5 and  at  20  years.  This  resulted  in  12,699,400  out  of 
$500,000,000  authorized  to  be  funded.  From  these  circumstances,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  only  resource  of  the  government  in  the  last  six  months, 
has  been  paper  money.  There  was  no  desire  to  invest  in  the  stocks,  even 
at  7 per  cent,  when  money  was  only  worth  5 per  cent  in  the  open  market. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  paper,  prices  apparently  rose,  and  the  rise 
drew  considerable  amounts  from  Europe.  The  rise  was,  however,  only 
apparent,  since  on  the  day  of  the  Secretary’s  report,  United  States  7.30’s 
were  at  5 per  cent  premium,  and  gold  3£  per  cent  premium,  which  was 
equal  to  a premium  of  l£  per  cent  for  the  stocks  in  gold.  On  the  26th 
June,  the  7.30  were  at  5f  per  cent  premium,  and  gold  9 per  cent.  Thus 
the  bonds  had,  for  gold,  fallen  to  3£  discount,  although  they  had  risen  £ 
for  paper. 

The  receipts  of  the  government,  in  the  six  months,  for  customs  and 
other  sources,  were  $30,000,000,  which,  added  to  the  increase  of  debt, 
makes  $254,000,000  paid  in  the  six  months  for  expenses,  besides  large 
amounts  in  arrears,  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Secretary  came  forward  and  asked  for  $150,000,000  more 
paper  money,  and  to  remove  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  deposits  that  might 
be  received  at  interest,  and  for  the  right  of  purchasing  any  United  States 
stocks.  In  other  words,  to  inaugurate  a bank  of  discount,  deposits,  and 
circulation  to  the  extent  of  $300,000,000.  These  resources  were  supposed 
equal  to  the  $250,000,000  that  would  be  required  until  January  1,  1863. 
The  fact  of  the  demand  shows  that  the  Secretary  does  not  delude  him- 
self with  the  idea,  that  much  stock  can  be  sold  in  the  market,  at  a lime 
when  capital  has  ceased  to  accumulate  in  the  country,  and  is  becoming 
constantly  deteriorated.  There  is  another  delusion  which  has  yet  to  be 
dispelled.  It  is  that  which  seems  to  be  common  to  many  members  of 
Congress,  viz. : That  paper  money  may  be  a permanent  resource.  Up  to 
a certain  point,  the  channels  of  business  will  absorb  circulation,  and  that 
point  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  crops  and  goods  produced,  and  the 
activity  of  trade.  The  moment  that  point  is  passed  prices  rise ; if  the 
circulation  is  gold,  it  flows  off  to  other  countries,  until  the  currency  is 
depleted.  If  the  currency  is  paper,  prices  continue  to  rise  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  paper  put  out,  and  it  soon  ceases  to  be  a reve- 
nue. To  illustrate,  if  the  crop  of  wheat  is  100,000,000  bushels,  or 
20,000,000  barrels  of  flour,  the  price  may  be  $5  per  barrel ; when  the 
currency  amounts  to  $100,000,000,  if  the  government  adds  $100,000,000 
to  the  currency,  the  flour  may  be  $10,  and  the  farmer  pays  his  tax  with 
half  the  quantity  of  produce.  In  other  words,  the  government  revenue 
really  falls  one-half,  and  everything  it  buys  doubles  in  price.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  war  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  paper.  If  in  the  first 
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year  of  war  at  specie  prices,  the  expense  is  $620,000,000,  the  second  year 
in  paper  will  cost  $ 1,200,000,000.  Thus  every  dollar  of  paper  the  govern- 
ment puts  out,  takes  so  much  from  its  revenue,  until  it  ceases  to  have 
any.  The  usual  resort  in  such  cases  is  forced  loans,  payable  in  the  de- 
preciated paper,  in  order  to  get  it  out  of  the  market.  The  whole  then 
becomes  obsolete.  The  real  and  only  capital  of  the  country  depends 
upon  production.  From  this  alone  arises  any  surplus  which  can  be  loaned 
to  the  government.  The  productions  of  the  United  States  have  hitherto 
been  very  large,  but  it  is  not  so  now,  for  the  reason  that  war  absorbs  all 
productive  powers.  We  are  now  producing  battles  and  not  wealth,  but 
we  are  rapidly  spending  that  which  was  before  produced.  In  illustration 
of  this  diminished  production,  we  may  take  from  official  sources,  the 
leading  agricultural  productions  of  the  Southern  country,  which  remit 
altogether  from  black  labor.  The  gross  number  of  blacks  was,  in  round 
numbers,  4,000,000,  all  of  these  are  not  engaged  in  field  labor,  but  if  the 
products  are  averaged  upon  the  whole,  the  ratio  is  as  follows  for  1860: 


Sugar  and  molasses  crop $23,000,000 

Tobacco  40,000.000 

Rice  and  lumber 6,100,000 

Naval  stores  and  spirits  turpentine 4,600,000 

Cotton 226,000,000 


Total  six  articles $297,600,000 


Of  these  quantities,  about  $230,000,000  were  exported  out  of  the 
country.  The  whole  is  an  average  of  $70  per  head  for  eaoh  black,  in 
addition  to  the  other  productions.  The  war  has  stopped  that  production, 
and  regarding  the  Union  as  a whole,  which  is  responsible  for  her  war 
debt,  it  is  so  much  wealth  to  be  deducted  from  the  means  of  payment; 
the  resumption  of  these  productions,  after  the  war,  depends  upon  the 
Statue  of  the  producers.  If  the  war  lasts  three  years,  the  loss  is 
$l,000,0o0,000,  supposing  the  production  to  be  resumed  afterwards.  It 
is  true  that  the  blacks  are  employed  producing  food,  but  that  is  consumed 
by  themselves  and  the  troops  at  the  North.  The  returns  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  show  the  annual  production  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures at  the  North  to  be  $1,600,000,000,  and  the  number  of  able  bodied 
workers  is  5,000,000,  which  would  give  $300  per  head  each,  or  $60  per  head 
for  each  person,  but  there  are  750,000  employed  in  the  war,  consequently, 
the  production  is  diminished  $225,000,000  per  annum.  Thus  admitting 
that  the  whites  in  the  Southern  armies  produce  mostly  nothing,  the  war 
stops  the  production  of  wealth  equal  to  $600,000,000  per  annum,  to  this 
add  the  actual  expense  of  the  war,  $700,000,000  for  the  first  year,  and 
the  yearly  cost  is  $1,300,000,000.  The  exhaustion  of  capital  takes  place 
step  by  step  with  the  accumulation  of  debt.  There  is  more  to  pay,  and 
less  to  pay  it  with.  We  may  now  look  at  the  actual  revenues  of  the 
government  for  the  past  40  years,  that  is,  from  1821  to  1861,  inclusive. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  been  derived  altogether  from  customs,  and  are 
given  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at 
$1,211,456,369.  This  is  an  average  of  about  $30,000,000  per  annum 
for  the  whole  period,  and  it  has  been  derived  from  duties  upon  imported 
goods.  It  is  obvious  that  goods  imported,  are  only  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  American  produce  abroad,  consequently,  the  amount  of  imports 
depends  upon  what  we  have  to  sell.  The  produce  exported,  and  the  value 
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of  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  have  been  as  follows,  according  to  the 
tables  contained  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 


Value  of  net  imports  for  40  years. 16,666,442,165 


Exports — V slue  of  cotton . . I 

Value  of  tobacco 

Value  of  rice. 

Value  of  lumber,  naval  stores,  Ac  .... 

$2,608,885,574 

368,966,777 

89,236.689 

250,000,000 

Total  of  black  labor 

Breadstuffs  and  provisions  

All  other  articles. 

$8,817,088,030 

$1,101,817,970 

642,028,667 

Total  export#  goods. 

6,060,929,667 

Excess  of  imports 

Specie  imported  

Specie  exported 

386,601.487 

718,487,688 

606,512.488 

Excess  of  exports 

881,936,201 

Net  excess  of  imports $273,576,287 

This  excess  is  accounted  for  by  earnings  of  American  vessels  abroad, 
stocks  sold  abroad,  <fec.  The  general  result  is,  therefore,  that  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  goods  imported  in  the  last  40  years,  were  paid  for  by  that 
black  labor  which  is  jeopardized  by  the  present  war,  and,  as  a consequence, 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  government  revenue  has  been  derived 
from  the  same  source.  That  revenue  can  be  supplied  only  by  taxes.  In 
other  words,  had  that  description  of  labor  not  existed  in  the  past  forty 
years,  the  Northern  labor  would  have  had  to  pay  over  $3,000,000,000  in 
taxes  to  sustain  the  same  revenue — and,  consequently,  if  events  destroy 
that  labor,  for  the  future,  the  whole  weight  of  the  great  expenses,  and 
the  existing  debt,  must  be  paid  by  taxation  at  the  North.  From  these 
facts  it  is  apparent,  that  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  war.  If  a system  of  unbounded  extravagance,  with  that 
which  now  exists  in  paper  money,  is  to  be  pursued,  because  the  members 
of  the  present  Congress  are  so  wanting  in  every  statesmanlike  virtue,  that 
they  prefer  national  ruin  to  the  risk  of  losing  their  own  places,  speedy 
bankruptcy  roust  result.  On  the  other  hand,  an  adhesion  to  a specie  basis, 
with  adequate  taxation  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  may  keep  the  debt 
within  a manageable  amount  The  present  financial  system  already  totters 
to  its  base.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  disappointment  caused  by 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  December  last,  pro- 
duced a panic  which  drained  the  banks  of  $20,000,000  of  gold,  and  made 
them  suspend  in  three  weeks.  Since  then  we  have  exported  $20,000,000 
of  gold.  The  banks  of  the  three  cities  hold  $6,000,000  less  than  they 
did  in  April.  The  weekly  export  is  $3,000,000,  and  the  premium  is  9 
per  cent. 

The  public  are  losing  confidence  in  Congress,  and  a slight  movement 
like  that  of  December,  will  cause  all  the  gold  to  disappear  in  a week,  and 
the  premium  become  enormous.  The  quantity  of  gold  in  the  country  is 
by  no  means  large.  At  least  $60,000,000  of  what  there  was  is  hoarded 
at  the  South,  and  the  available  balance  is  small,  as  seen  in  our  March 
number. 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  CANALS. 

MEMORIAL  07  HON.  B.  B.  RUGGLK8  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORE. 

To  his  Excellency , Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States : 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1862, 
passed  an  act  to  adapt  the  canals  of  the  State  to  the  defense  of  the 
northern  and  northwestern  lakes.  Their  joint  resolution  of  the  same  date 
requested  the  Governor  of  the  State  “ to  take  such  measures  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  inviting  the  attention  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  the  measures  proposed  in  the  act,  and  their  great  importance  to 
the  national  interests.” 

Pursuant  to  that  resolution,  the  Governor,  having  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a copy  of  the  act  duly  authenticated, 
specially  delegated  the  undersigned,  as  having  been  officially  connected 
for  several  years  with  the  canals  of  the  State,  to  present  the  subject  pro- 
posed in  the  law  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  government.  In  the 
execution  of  that  duty,  the  principal  facts  necessary  to  be  understood  have 
been  verbally  communicated  to  the  President,  but,  under  his  permission, 
they  are  now  respectfully  laid  before  him  in  writing,  and  somewhat  more 
in  detail. 

They  fall  under  the  two  general  heads  of  the  national  defense  and  the 
national  commerce. 

1.  The  practicability  of  employing  canals  as  engines  of  national  de- 
fense mainly,  arises  from  the  recent  unexpected  but  very  important  dis- 
covery, that  impregnable  mail-clad  vessels,  comparatively  small  in  size, 
are  capable  of  effectually  resisting  vessels  of  vastly  greater  dimensions ; 
and  further,  that  one  such  impregnable  vessel  would  be  able,  in  a few 
hours,  to  destroy  a whole  squadron  of  vessels-of-war  of  the  descriptions 
heretofore  in  use.  This  striking  truth,  so  signally  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  achievement  of  the  Monitor  upon  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
almost  within  the  hearing  of  the  national  capital,  must  inevitable  work  a 
radical  revolution  in  naval  warfare.  Among  its  other  singular  and  im- 
mediate results,  is  the  greatly  increased  importance  which  it  imparts  to 
canals  of  moderate  volume,  heretofore  supposed  to  be  useful  for  carrying 
vessels  of  commerce.  As  carriers  of  impregnable  vessels  of- war,  they  as- 
sume at  once  a new  dignity.  They  rise  to  the  rank  of  naval  channels, 
and  become  necessary  parts  of  the  machinery  of  war. 

The  interesting  question  then  arises,  what  dimensions  are  required  for 
a canal  to  enable  it  to  pass  impregnable  vessels  adequate  to  the  defense 
of  our  national  waters,  and  especially  the  great  chain  of  lakes? 

On  this  point  testimony  is  at  hand  of  the  highest  authority,  derived 
from  a source  no  less  reliable  than  Ericsson  himself,  the  inventor  of  the 
Monitor.  A letter  herewith  transmitted  from  that  distinguished  engineer 
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and  mechanician  states : “That  an  impregnable  war  vessel  of  25  feejt 
wide,  and  200  feet  long,  with  a shot-proof  turret,  carrying  a gun  of  15- 
ipch  caliber,  with  a ball  of  450  pounds,  and  capable  of  destroying  any 
hostile  vessel  that  can  be  put  on  the  lakes,  will  draw,  without  ammunition, 
coal,  or  stores,  but  6 feet  and  6 inches  water ; and,  consequently,  will  need 
only  a canal  wide  and  deep  enough  to  float  a vessel  of  those  dimensions, 
with  locks  of  sufficient  size  to  pass  it.” 

The  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  respectively 
connecting  the  Hudson  River  with  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo,  and  Lake  Ontario 
at  Oswego,  are  70  feet  wide,  and  7 feet  deep;  but  their  present  locks  are 
too  small  for  the  purpose  in  question.  The  cubic  contents  of  a lock  re- 
quired to  pass  the  impregnable  iron  vessel  above  described  are  about 
38,500  feet.  The  present  Erie  and  Oswego  locks,  which  are  but  18  feet 
wide,  110  feet  long,  and  7 feet  deep,  contain  but  13,800  cubic  feet.  If 
enlarged  to  20  feet  wide,  and  220  feet  long,  (to  admit  the  swing  of  the 
gates,)  they  would  contain  39,900  cubic  feet. 

In  point  of  capacity,  the  canals  of  Canada  far  exceed  those  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  locks  of  the  series  of  canals  around  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  within  the  British  dominions,  which  afford  direct  and  easy 
access  from  the  Atlantic  into  Lake  Ontario,  are  45  feet  wide,  200  feet 
long,  and  8 feet  deep,  and  have  a cubic  capacity  of  72,000  feet.  The 
present  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which  opens  a similar  passage  from 
Lake  Ontario  into  Lake  Erie,  are  26  feet  wide  and  150  feet  loug,  with  a 
cubic  capacity  of  at  least  31,200  feet,  which  may  be  readily  increased  to 
the  full  amount  required  by  lengthening  the  locks. 

The  Rideau  Canal,  which  connects  Montreal  with  Kingston,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  through  an  interior  route  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  River,  is  5^  feet 
deep;  but  its  locks  are  83  feet  wide,  and  142  feet  long.  Their  present 
cubic  capacity  is  only  23,430  feet,  but  if  lengthened  to  220  feet,  would 
be  36,000.  The  greater  width  of  the  lock  would  measurably  compensate 
for  the  shallow  draught,  and  permit  the  passage  of  war  vessels  of  danger- 
ous dimensions. 

From  this  brief  summary  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, whether  designedly  or  not,  has  secured  to  itself  means  of  naval 
access  to  the  lakes  far  exceeding  those  the  United  States  now  possess,  and 
that  the  only  appropriate  and  certain  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the  adequate 
enlargement,  without  delay,  of  the  locks  of  the  American  canals  leading 
into  that  important  chain  of  waters.  On  this  point  the  opinions  of  our 
intelligent  and  loyal  citizens  are  very  decided.  Numerous  petitions  have 
already  reached  Congress  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  adjacent  to 
the  lakes,  (including,  among  other  eminent  individuals,  a former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,)  in  which  they  forcibly  and  truly  state  that 
“the  United  States  have  no  impediment  to  offer  if,  during  the  season  of 
navigation,  a fleet  of  British  gunboats  from  the  Atlantic,  shall  purpose  to 
take  possession  of  the  entire  chain  of  lakes  and  connecting  rivers,”  and 
earnestly  solicit  the  government  to  adopt  measures  for  their  defense,  with- 
out delay,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  locks  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals, 
expressing  their  opinion  that  “the  immense  national  interests  involved  in 
the  military  possession  of  these  waters  can  be  secured  in  no  other  mode 
at  so  small  a cost  of  time  and  money.” 

The  country  has  learned  with  much  gratification  that  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Congress,  have 
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already  had  this  subject  under  attentive  examination,  as  forming  part  of 
a general  system  of  defense.  In  the  comprehensive  and  truly  national 
report  recently  made  to  the  House  by  that  committee,  they  express  their 
earnest  conviction  that  “ a small  fleet  of  light-draught,  heavily -armed, 
iron-clad  gunboats  could,  in  one  short  month,  in  despite  of  any  opposi- 
tion that  could  be  made  by  extemporized  batteries,  pass  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  shell  every  city  and  village  from  Ogdensburg  to  Chicago.  At 
one  blow  it  could  sweep  our  commerce  from  that  entire  chain  of  waters. 
Such  a fleet  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  inflict  a loss  to  be  reckoned 
only  by  hundreds  of  millions,  so  vast  is  the  wealth  thus  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  a maritime  enemy.”  The  vivid  language  of  their  report 
utters  but  the  truth  in  declaring  that  the  wide  spread  cities  and  commerce 
of  these  great  inland  seas  “are  now  as  open  to  incursion  as  was  Mexico 
when  invaded  by  Cortez.” 

It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  assert  that  these  canals  of  Canada,  afford- 
ing facilities  of  access  so  dangerous,  were  constructed  only  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  Nor  indeed  would  it  be  true.  Taught  by  the  experience 
of  the  war  of  1812,  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  British  statesmen 
and  commanders  has  long  been  occupied  with  the  importance  of  these 
canals,  not  merely  as  commercial  but  as  military  channels.  Their  strug- 
gles in  that  war  to  secure  the  naval  command  of  Lake  Ontario,  together 
with  the  conflicts  on  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Champlain,  are  well  remem- 
bered. In  1814  the  Duke  of  Wellington  declared  to  the  British 
ministry  “ that  a naval  superiority  on  the  lakes  is  a eine-qua-non  of  suc- 
cess in  war  on  the  frontier  of  Canada.’*  The  treaty  of  peace  in  1815  was 
followed,  in  1817,  by  the  “diplomatic  arrangement,”  by  which  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  mutually  agreed  to  dismantle  their  vessels-of- 
war  on  the  lakes,  and  reduce  their  naval  force  on  each  side  “ to  one  ves- 
sel of  one  hundred  tons  burden  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  one  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain, each  armed  with  one  18  pound  cannon,  and  on  the  upper  lakes  to 
two  such  vessels,  armed  with  like  force.” 

In  1819,  but  two  years  after  that  pacific  arrangement,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  the  colonies,  a report  from  Lieutenant-General  Cock- 
burn  in  favor  of  a line  of  water  communication,  unquestionably  intended 
as  a military  work,  leading  from  Montreal,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  River 
and  the  interior  chain  of  minor  lakes,  of  which  the  Rideau  is  one,  to 
Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario.  In  1823  it  was  determined  that  the  cost  of 
the  work  should  be  wholly  defrayed  by  the  mother  country.  In  1825,  a 
commission,  of  which  Major-General  Sir  J.  Carmichael  Smith  was  presi- 
dent, reported  the  estimated  expense  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  a 
member  of  the  British  Government,  whereupon  the  canal,  with  connect- 
ing works  on  the  Ottawa,  was  constructed,  openly  and  avowedly  as  a 
military  work,  by  the  royal  engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department.  It  was  completed  in  or  near  the  year  1831,  at  a cost 
exceeding  a million  sterling.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of  the  local  Parlia- 
ment in  Canada,  authorizing  the  taking  of  lands  for  the  purpose,  passed 
in  February,  1827,  expressly  recites  that  “His  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  direct  measures  to  be  immediately  taken,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  proper  military  department,  for  constructing  a canal  connecting  the 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario  with  the  river  Ottawa,  and  affording  a convenient 
navigation  for  the  transport  of  naval  and  military  stores.” 
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In  1831,  Colonel  Durnford,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in  his  testimony 
before  a committee  of  the  British  Parliament,  stated  that  provision  was 
made  for  block-houses  at  several  of  the  locks  of  the  canal,  and  that  the 
work  being  intended  as  a military  communication,  it  was  necessary  that 
fortifications  and  works  of  defense  should  be  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  canal,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  at  Kingston.  A fortress  of  very 
considerable  strength  was  accordingly  erected,  and  is  now  the  most  im- 
portant military  work  on  Lake  Ontario. 

The  completion  and  defense  of  this  interior  line  of  water  communica- 
tion has  been  followed  by  the  construction  of  a series  of  short  canals,  of 
much  greater  size,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  around  its  rapids. 
Their  capacity  very  far  transcends  any  commercial  necessity  which  can 
reasonably  be  expected  on  that  line  of  communication  for  a long  time  to 
come.  In  point  of  fact,  the  descending  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
(necessarily  preponderating,  like  that  of  the  Erie  Canal,  largely  over  the 
ascending.)  is  not  one-third  of  that  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Nevertheless,  the 
existing  locks  of  the  Erie  Canal  are  adequate  to  pass  a descending  trade 
double  of  that  it  now  enjoys;  while,  again,  the  locks  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals,  45  feet  by  200,  have  double  the  capacity  of  those  on  the  Erie; 
from  which  three  elements  it  is  arithmetically  evident  that  the  locks  of 
the  St  Lawrence  have  at  least  twelve  times  the  capacity  really  required 
for  any  purpose  of  existing  commerce. 

It  was  the  deep  conviction  of  danger  in  this  inequality  between  the 
canals  of  the  two  countries  for  the  purposes  of  national  defense,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  regaining,  without  delay,  that  equality  of  naval  ac- 
cess and  condition  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  treaty  stipulation  of 
1817,  which  led  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  pass  the  act  of  the  22d 
of  April  last.  That  such  were  the  views  of  the  Legislature,  fully  appears 
from  the  reports  on  the  subject  made  in  their  Senate  and  Assembly.  The 
report  of  Mr.  Ogden,  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Committee  of  the  Assembly, 
substantially  confirmed  by  that  of  Mr.  Cook  in  the  Senate,  truly  asserts 
that  these  large  dimensions  of  the  Canadian  locks,  is  so  far  beyond  the 
meager  wants  of  Canadian  commerce  at  the  time,  suggest  that  the  higher 
object  of  military  defense  wa6  not  lost  sight  of  by  far  seeing  British  states- 
men in  their  construction  ; and  they  will  not  complain  if,  on  a subject  of 
so  much  moment,  we  follow  their  example.  A preparation  for  defense 
and  provision  for  the  rapid  concentration  of  military  and  defensive  power 
in  time  of  need  could  not  be  construed,  by  any  logical  or  fair  course  of 
reasoning,  into  hostile  intent ; nor  would  it  provoke  criticism  from  a na- 
tion so  careful  as  Great  Britain  in  placing  herself  in  defensive  position. 

“ Defensive  measures  are  always  pacific  measures;  their  bearing  and 
tendency  are  toward  peace;  they  avert  rather  than  provoke  war;  induce 
caution  on  the  part  of  rivals  aud  antagonists,  and  never  provoke  hostili- 
ties on  the  part  of  friends.  It  is  submitted  with  entire  confidence  that 
the  means  of  placing  gunboats  speedily  and  certainly  on  the  border  lakes 
will  tend  greatly  to  prevent  war  with  our  northern  neighbor.  She  would 
respect  us  more,  and  surely  not  fear  us  less,  if  we  stand  on  a perfect 
equality  with  herself  in  the  particular  referred  to.” 

In  opposition  to  these  sensible  and  patriotic  views,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  no  real  necessity  exists  for  enlarging  the  channels  of  our  American 
canals  for  the  passage  of  gunboats,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  safety 
of  our  cities  and  commerce  on  the  lakes  may  be  fully  and  surely  provi- 
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ded  for  either  by  accumulating  and  storing  materials  for  gunboats  at 
points  on  the  canal  near  the  lakes,  or,  in  case  of  war,  by  marching  a 
military  force  into  Canada  to  seize  and  destroy  its  canals. 

Iu  respect  to  the  first  of  these  expedients,  it  may  be  observed,  that  even 
if  it  could  be  lawfully  and  wisely  adopted  under  the  provisions  and  true 
intent  of  the  existing  treaty,  the  very  materials  thus  to  be  stored  for  any 
adequate  number  of  vessels,  (estimated  at  (200,000  each,)  and  probably 
destined  only  to  decay  through  a long  course  of  years,  would  cost  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  the  whole  expense  of  enlarging  the  ninety 
locks  on  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals;  and,  furthermore,  that  we  should 
much  underrate  the  resolution  and  activity  of  our  vigorous  adversary  in 
assuming  that,  with  his  large  and  powerful  fleet  of  gunboats,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  be  precipitated  into  the  lakes,  he  would  give  us  time  to  com- 
plete our  vessels  before  the  mischief  would  be  done. 

In  respect  to  the  proposed  seizure  and  destruction  of  the  Canadian 
canals,  it  may  in  like  manner  be  observed,  and  that  too  in  a spirit  of  per- 
fect amity,  that  our  British  brethren,  sharing  with  ourselves  a descent 
from  common  ancestors,  inherit,  at  least,  a reasonable  amount  of  courage, 
if  not  of  obstinacy  ; that  the  matter  of  seizing  and  destroying  their  canals, 
however  trifling  it  may  seem,  would  hardly  go  by  default;  and,  at  any 
rate,  that  their  numerous  and  swift-sailing  gunboats  could  ascend  and 
ravage  the  whole  coast  of  the  lakes  before  our  military  columns,  of  ade- 
quate force,  could  be  put  in  motion. 

Such,  too,  seems  to  be  the  present  opinion  of  the  British  people  as 
manifested  through  their  public  journals.  The  leading  article  in  the 
London  Times  of  the  7th  of  January  last,  in  reference  to  the  disturbing 
affair  of  the  Trent,  then  pending,  declares: 

“ That  as  soon  as  the  St  Lawrence  is  opened  again  there  will  be  an  end 
of  our  difficulty.  We  can  then  pour  into  the  lakes  such  a fleet  of  gun- 
boats, and  other  craft,  as  will  give  us  the  complete  and  immediate  com- 
mand of  those  waters.  Directly  the  navigation  is  clear,  we  can  send  up 
vessel  after  vessel  without  any  restriction,  except  such  as  are  imposed  by 
the  size  of  the  canals.  The  Americans  would  have  no  such  resource. 
They  would  have  no  access  to  the  lakes  from  the  sea,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  could  construct  vessels  of  any  considerable  power  in  the  interval 
that  would  elapse  before  the  ice  broke  up.  With  the  opening  of  spring, 
the  lakes  would  be  ours.” 

It  was  after  a careful  examination  of  this  important  matter  in  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  taking  into  view  not  only 
the  greatly  exposed  condition  of  her  northern  water  frontier,  but  the  im- 
mense stream  of  lake  commerce  pouring  into  her  territory,  and  through 
her  canals  and  railways,  not  only  from  the  mineral  and  grazing  districts 
of  northern  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  but  from  the  truly  imperial  group  of 
agricultural  States  adjacent  to  the  upper  lakes,  that  the  act  of  the  22d  of 
April  was  passed  by  large  majorities  both  irt  the  Senate  and  Assembly, 
placing  all  the  State  canals  connected  with  the  lakes  at  the  service  of  the 
general  government.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  United  States  will 
• become  fully  entitled,  whenever  it  shall  provide  the  pecuniary  means  for 
enlarging  the  locks  on  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals,  to  the  perpetual  right 
of  passage  through  those  canals  “ free  from  toll  or  charge,  for  its  vessels- 
of-war,  boats,  gunboats,  transports,  troops,  supplies,  or  munitions  of  war.” 
The  act  grants  a similar  right  of  perpetual  passage  in  case  the  govern- 
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ment  shall  provide  the  means  for  two  other  works,  one  being  a branch 
canal  (now  partially  constructed)  from  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  safe  and  com- 
modious harbor  of  Great  Sodus  Bay,  on  Lake  Ontario,  furnishing  a very 
desirable  rendezvous  for  naval  vessels ; the  other  being  the  enlargement 
of  the  Champlain  Canal,  on  the  direct  route  of  the  old  and  natural  war 
path  of  our  revolutionary  history,  and  opening  a channel  of  rapid  and 
easy  access  to  an  important  military  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  be- 
fore Montreal,  where  the  chain  of  water  communication  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  might  be  broken. 

The  cost  of  enlarging  the  locks  on  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals,  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States,  will  not  exceed  $3,500,000.  That  of  the  branch 
to  the  Great  Sodus  Bay  is  not  yet  definitely  ascertained.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Champlain  Canal  has  been  estimated  by  the  State  engineer 
at  $3,700,000 ; but  with  due  economy  may  probably  be  considerably  re- 
duced below  that  amount. 

The  enlargement  of  the  locks  on  the  Erie  and  the  Oswego  canals  can 
be  easily  completed  in  a single  winter,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  1st  of  May 
next.  Up  to  the  30th  of  Soptember,  1861,  the  State  had  expended,  in 
constructing  these  two  canals,  and  in  enlarging  their  dimensions  to  the 
size  required  for  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  the  sum  of  $43,575,167. 
Their  nett  tolls,  deducting  repairs,  are  wholly  devoted  to  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  debt  incurred  in  their  enlargement,  and  are  kept  at  the  lowest 
rate  consistent  with  that  object. 

These  then  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  canals  which  the  legisla- 
tive act  of  New  York  has  placed  at  the  service  of  the  government.  In 
view  of  her  peculiar  geographical  position  in  the  Union,  with  three  of 
the  six  great  northern  lakes  (Champlain  included)  lying  immediately  on 
her  border,  she  now  feels  entitled  respectfully  but  earnestly  to  claim  that 
the  national  duty  of  defending  such  a chain  of  seas,  not  only  from  im- 
minent and  immediate  danger,  but  the  remotest  chance  of  assault  and 
ravage  by  a maritime  enemy,  is  among  the  highest  and  most  imperative 
obligations  of  the  general  government.  In  entering  into  the  Union,  of 
which,  through  every  change  of  circumstances,  she  has  been  a loyal  mem- 
ber, she  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  surrendered  to  the  general  government, 
without  stint  or  reservation,  the  rich  revenues  from  foreign  imports,  which 
her  geographical  position,  commanding  at  once  the  ocean  and  the  lakes, 
would  have  enabled  her,  with  any  views  less  comprehensive  and  national, 
practically  to  monopolize. 

For  the  sake  of  that  priceless  Union,  she  gave  up  all  the  common 
treasury,  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  the  national  government  then 
called  into  being  fully  and  faithfully  to  discharge  its  sovereign  and  trans- 
cendent duties,  among  which  none  was  more  conspicuous  or  emphatic 
than  the  solemn  and  perpetual  obligation  imposed  by  the  Constitution, 
44  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the  States.”  She  does  not  pre- 
sume or  desire  to  calculate  tile  value  or  count  the  cost  of  that  glorious 
national  structure,  and  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  scanty  measure  of  pro- 
tection and  relief  she  now  asks,  far  less  for  herself  than  the  loyal  group 
of  sister  States  richly  clustering  around  the  lakes,  she  cannot  refrain  from 
stating  that  the  duties  collected  at  the  single  port  of  New  York,  and  faith- 
fully paid  over  to  the  national  treasury,  already  amount  to  $971,063,527 ; 
of  which  immense  sum  $355,235,855  is  included  in  the  single  decade  from 
1850  to  1800.  These  duties,  it  is  true,  were  eventually  paid  by  the  con- 
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sumers  of  foreign  products  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  nation,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  of  those  consumers  a population  of  10,v  58,005 
are  embraced  within  the  States  adjacent  to  the  lakes,  without  including 
the  narrow  but  very  valuable  strip  of  territory  on  those  waters  belonging 
to  Pennsylvania. 

How  much,  or  rather  how  little  has  been  done  by  the  general  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the  State  around  these  in- 
land seas  from  hostile  attack,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
whole  amount  appropriated  for  every  species  of  lake  defense,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  is  but  $1,676,650,  while  on  the  other  band,  the  cost  of 
the  fortifications  alone  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  hundreds  of  millions  expended  on  the  navy,  has  been 
$34,487,809. 

To  these  facts  the  attention  of  the  general  government  is  now  invited, 
in  no  spirit  of  complaint  or  supplication,  but  only  of  unaffected  filial  re- 
spect. New  York  did  not  complain  even  in  1811,  when  the  government, 
then  administered  by  President  Madison,  denied  the  petition  presented 
in  her  behalf  by  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Governor  Morris,  two  of  her 
first  canal  commissioners,  seeking  the  scanty  measure  of  aid  which,  at 
that  early  day,  she  really  required  for  pushing  the  Erie  Canal  through 
her  nearly  untrodden  territory  out  to  the  great  national  wilderness  around 
the  lakes.  The  refusal,  not  particularly  parental  in  tone  or  manner,  served 
only  to  invigorate  her  youthful  and  unaided  efforts,  and  compelled  her  to 
win  alone  the  reputation  she  gladly  would  have  shared  with  the  ever- 
honored  Union,  of  which  she  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  remain,  a dutiful 
and  obedient  member.  But  the  present  exigencies  of  her  canals,  like 
those  of  the  kindred  canal  of  Illinois,  are  wholly  national ; the  duty  of 
adapting  them  to  the  common  defense  emphatically  and  exclusively  na- 
tional ; and  it  would  be  neither  just  nor  generous  to  require  either  her  or 
Illinois  separately  to  burthen  their  people  for  objects  plainly  of  primary 
interest  and  necessity  to  all  the  States. 

2.  The  question  then  arises,  cannot  the  United  States  now  afford  to  ex- 
pend the  amount  necessary  to  defend  these  lakes,  with  their  immense  fleets 
of  commercial  vessels,  from  maritime  aggression;  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  class  of  facts  secondly  above  proposed  for  examination,  involving  the 
national  importance  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes. 

They  will  conclusively  show,  that  the  national  commerce,  for  which 
the  lakes  afford  the  natural  channel,  constitutes  a fundamental  and  vital 
element  of  our  national  strength ; that  it  has  now  attained  such  dimen- 
sions that  the  general  government  cannot,  wisely  or  sately,  neglect  or  dis- 
regard it;  and  that,  e\en  for  fiscal  purposes,  its  pecuniary  value  is  so 
great,  with  a prospect  of  increase  so  enormous,  that  the  nation  cannot 
afford,  for  a moment,  to  leave  it  exposed  to  any  possibility  of  disturbance. 

The  present  condition  and  past  growth  of  this  commerce  will  need  to 
be  stated  somewhat  in  detail.  It  is  so  interwoven  with  the  Erie  Canal, 
its  great  national  outlet  to  the  ocean,  that  the  history  of  neither  can  be 
complete  without  including  both. 

The  Erie  Canal,  completed  in  1825,  with  the  scanty  dimensions  of  forty 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  was  regarded,  for  several  years  after  its  com- 
pletion, by  a considerable  portion  of  our  population,  as  a local  work, 
mainly  intended  for  the  State  of  New  York  and  its  local  commerce.  Nor 
was  this  narrow  view,  at  the  time,  particularly  surprising,  for,  as  late  as 
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the  close  of  navigation  in  1837,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  cargoes  car- 
ried on  the  canal,  (somewhat  inaccurately  denominated  in  the  official 
tables  as  its  “ tonnage”)  being  387,506  tons  in  all,  the  local  proportion 
furnished  by  the  State  was  331,251,  while  that  of  the  cargoes  coming 
from  States  west  of  her  limits,  and  which,  for  brevity,  may  be  called  its 
“ national  commerce,”  amounted  only  to  56,255.  Notwithstanding  this 
disparity,  and  the  slender  portion  then  furnished  by  the  West,  an  effort 
was  made  in  the  Legislature  of  1838,  for  nationalizing  the  canal,  at  least, 
in  public  opinion,  by  pointing  out  the  latent  capacity  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  States  around  the  lakes,  and  its  inevitable  effect  in  reversing  the 
proportions  then  existing  between  the  local  and  the  national  cargoes. 
Differences  of  opinion,  honestly  entertained,  on  such  a point,  could  be 
settled  only  by  time.  Twenty-four  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  result : 

TOSS  REACHING  TIDE  WATER  BY  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 


Local.  National. 

1837  331,251  56,255 

1842  258,672  221,176 

1847  618,413  812,840 

1856  374,580  1,212,550 

1861  291,184  2,156,425 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  proportions  which,  in  1838,  were  four  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  “local”  commerce,  were  so  entirely  reversed  that  in 
1861  they  became  nearly  eight  to  one  in  favor  of  the  “ national.” 

By  further  analyzing  the  official  tables  we  shall  readily  detect  the  cause 
of  this  immense  increase  of  the  national  commerce,  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  West,  which  may  be  regarded  as  “national  agriculture,”  in 
contradistinction  to  the  local  agriculture  of  New  York.  The  compara- 
tive progress  of  this  interior  agriculture  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the  car- 
goes of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  carried  by  the  canal,  being,  in  barrels: 


Local.  National 

In  1837 747,676  284,902 

In  1842 543,064  1,146,292 

In  1847 791,106  3,989,232 

In  1856 276,034  3,209,741 

In  1861 745,022  6,712,233 


If  to  this  be  added  the  very  important  element  of  Indian  corn  (the 
transportation  and  consumption  of  which  have  reached  only  their  infant 
stages,)  the  contrast  will  yet  be  more  striking. 

Bbl& 

National  wheat  and  flour  carried  on  the  canal  in  1861,  was  6,712,233 
National  corn  was 6,796,390 


Total 13,498,523 

Local  wheat  and  flour  was 745,022 

Local  corn  was 210,510 

955,532 

showing  a national  proportion,  in  these  two  cereals,  exceeding  thirteen  to 
one. 
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A similar  disparity  also  exists  in  the  products  of  “ the  forests,”  being  in 
tons — 

Local.  National. 

In  1887  174,738  7,637 

In  1842 125,023  81,009 

In  1847  328,052  117,323 

In  1850  178,008  335.797 

In  1800 166,087  647,705 


The  fact  may  also  be  added,  though  rather  incidental  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, that  the  494,057  tons  of  mineral  coal  transported  through  the  canal 
and  its  branches  in  1861  were  exclusively  furnished  by  the  coal  fields  and 
coal  bearing  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  transmuted  into 
gold  by  that  very  transportation. 

It  is  on  these  facts  that  we  claim  that  the  Erie  canal,  with  the  Oswego 
canal  as  its  co  equal  and  complement,  has  now  practically  become  what 
its  early  projectors  and  friends  insisted  it  would  eventually  become,  a na- 
tional canal.  Like  the  national  city  of  New  York,  geographically  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  a single  State,  it  belongs  virtually  to  the  na- 
tion. Its  great  office  is  to  transport,  not  the  trifling  local  products  of 
any  single  state,  but  the  accumulated  products  and  fabrics  of  great  groups 
of  States  to  and  from  each  other,  and  to  and  from  foreign  nations.  Any 
measure  for  protecting  its  commerce,  or  in  any  way  cheapening  its  means 
of  transportation,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  New  York  only  in 
the  scanty  proportions  above  exhibited,  being  at  present  but  one  in  thir- 
teen for  its  most  valuable  cargoes;  and  even  that  proportion,  small  as  it 
is,  must  steadily  diminish  under  the  resistless  progress  of  our  western  ag- 
riculture. 

The  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  carry  but  a portion  of  the  commerce  of 
the  lakes.  Nearly  all  the  merchandise  which  ascends  the  lakes,  requiring 
expeditious  movement,  is  carried,  as  it  properly  should  be,  by  the  railways,  , 
which  also  cariy  a small  portion  of  the  descending  cargoes. 

Of  the  descending  agricultural  products,  the  proportions  of  flour  and 
grain  coming  from  the  lakes  and  carried  eastward,  in  1861,  were  as  fol- 


lows : 

From  Buffalo  5l£  per  cent. 

From  Oswego 15£  “ 

From  Dunkirk  and  Suspension  Bridge 9 “ 

From  minor  points  in  New  York ll£  “ 

Total 87£  “ 

Descending  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal. . . 12£  “ 

Grand  total 100 


In  respect  to  the  total  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  it  may 
be  stated  in  general,  that  the  descending  portion  consists  mainly  of  agri- 
cultural products,  with  a moderate  per  centage  from  the  forests  and  min- 
eral regions;  and  that  the  ascending  portion  embraces  the  equivalent 
amount  of  manufactures,  merchandise,  and  other  products  or  property 
received  in  exchange.  Its  pecuniary  value  in  both  directions  is  between 
two  and  three  hundred  millions. 
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This  descending  commerce  is  almost  entirely  the  growth  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  1837  it  contributed  to  the  Erie  canal,  in  values,  but 
$4,713,636.  So  slow  was  its  early  progress  that,  as  late  as  1841,  the 
amount  of  wheat  and  dour  received  at  Buffalo  was  only  5,785,960  bush- 
els ; and  of  Indian  corn,  but  201,031  bushels. 


The  wheat  and  dour  increased  in  1851  to 10,609,341 

The  wheat  and  dour  increased  in  1856  to 14,095,911 

The  wheat  and  dour  increased  in  1860  to 24,014,324 

The  wheat  and  dour  increased  in  1861  to 37,973,175 

The  corn  increased  in  1851  to 5,988.775 

The  corn  increased  in  1856  to 9,633,277 

The  corn  increased  in  1860  to 11,386,217 

The  corn  increased  in  1861  to 21,026,657 


being  59,007,882  bushels  of  these  two  cereals,  with  about  2,000,000  of 
smaller  grains. 

The  total  amount  of  cereals  of  all  descriptions  carried  on  the  lakes, 
and  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  wheat  and  dour  and  Indian  corn,  as 
extracted  from  the  carefully  prepared  reports  of  the  boards  of  trade  of 
their  principal  cities,  is  as  follows  : 


From  Chicago 

From  Milwaukee 

From  Toledo 

From  Detroit 

Estimated  for  other  ports 

Total 


bush.  54,167,007 

18,778,629 

18,706,510 

7,167,450 

3,000,000 


101,819,596 


The  proportions  may  not  be  entirely  accurate,  but  they  suffice  for  the 
main  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  boldly  out  the  one,  gigantic  and  all  but 
overwhelming  fact,  that  the  cereal  wealth  yearly  doated  on  these  waters 
now  exceeds  100,000,000  of  bushels.  It  is  difficult  to  present  a distinct 
idea  of  a quantity  so  enormous.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  portion  of  it 
(about  two-thirds)  moving  to  market  on  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  re- 
quires a line  of  boats  more  than  forty  miles  long  to  carry  it.  The  whole 
100,000,000  of  bushels,  if  placed  in  a single  line  of  barrels  of  five  bush- 
els each,  would  span  the  American  continent  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  with  a remnant  nearly  long  enough  to  cross  the  Pacific.  Shall 
not  the  American  fleets,  which  yearly  carry  a mass  of  food  so  enormous, 
be  protected  from  maritime  assault  and  devastation? 

The  limits  of  the  present  communication  forbid  the  full  consideration 
of  the  transcendent  importance  of  a cereal  wealth,  so  immense  and  capa- 
ble of  such  enormous  increase.  Its  existence  is  a new  fact  in  the  history 
of  man.  In  quantity,  it  already  much  exceeds  the  whole  export  of  cere- 
als from  the  Russian  empire,  the  great  compeer  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  comprehensive  and  magnanimous  statesmanship  of  that  truly 
continental  power,  a magnificent  system  of  canals,  and  river  improve- 
ments, and  railways,  steadily  prosecuted  through  every  political  vicissi- 
tude, from  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  down  to  the  reign  of  the  present 
enlightened  Emperor,  connects  its  vast  agricultural  interior  with  the 
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ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  Baltic,  the  White,  and  the 
Black  seas — encircling  the  empire  with  points  of  agricultural  export, 
stretching  round  from  Odessa  to  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  thence 
away  to  Archangel — and  yet  its  total  yearly  export  of  cereals  was,  in 
1854,  but  27,000,000  of  bushels,  and  in  1857  only  49,000,000,  being  a 
little  less  than  half  the  amount  carried  in  1861  upon  our  American  lakes. 

It  was  the  constant  aim  and  effort  of  ancient  Rome,  even  in  the  zenith 
of  its  power,  to  provision  the  capital  and  the  adjacent  provinces  from 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  empire.  The  yearly  crop  contributed  by 
Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  15,000,000  of  bushels.  Un- 
der the  prudent  administration  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  a large  store  of 
com  was  accumulated  and  kept  on  hand,  sufficient  to  guard  the  empire 
from  famine  for  seven  years.  The  total  amount  thus  provided  was  but 
190,000,000  of  bushels.  The  product  of  1850  of  cereals  in  the  five  lake 
States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  was  252,000,000 
of  bushels;  being  of  wheat  39,000,000,  and  of  Indian  corn  177,000,000. 
In  ten  years,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1880,  it  increased  to  354,000,000 
bushels ; being  of  wheat  78,000,000,  and  com  275,000,000,  the  residues 
consisting  of  the  smaller  grains. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A prospect  far  more  grand  and  national  is  just  open- 
ing on  the  commerce  of  the  lakes.  The  great  and  long-cherished  meas- 
ure of  connecting  their  southwestern  extremity,  by  an  adequate  water 
communication,  directly  with  the  Mississippi,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Missouri,  and  thus  uniting,  in  one  vast  continental  system,  the  broad  ba- 
sin of  the  lakes  with  the  great  network  of  navigable  rivers,  outspread  for 
thousands  of  miles  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  great  central  interior  of 
the  Union,  is  now  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  national  Legislature, 
which,  in  view  of  responsibilities  so  august,  might  well  resume  the  sig- 
nificant title  of  “ Continental  Congress,”  adopted  by  their  fathers.  Let 
us  not  attempt  to  lift  the  vail  from  a future  so  stupendous,  inevitably  des- 
tined to  repeat,  on  a yet  grander  scale,  that  immense  agricultural  devel- 
opment around  the  lakes  which  has  now  become  historical.  The  rich 
cereals  of  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  Kansas — States  just 
creeping  from  their  cradles — are  already  numbered  by  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  bushels,  much  of  it  perishing  or  wastefully  consumed  for  fuel, 
merely  for  the  want  of  this  new  avenue  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  prediction  in  1838  that  our  great  interior  States  must  eventually 
“become  the  common  granary  of  the  Union,  and  discharge  the  duty  of 
supplying  subsistence  to  the  surrounding  communities,”  though  seriously 
questioned  at  the  time,  is  already  nearly,  if  not  entirely  verified.  The 
fundamental  law  of  demand  and  supply,  necessarily  causing  the  most 
advantageous  distribution  of  labor,  especially  in  a continental  nation 
united  like  ours,  under  a common  government,  is  now,  at  least  partially, 
obeyed.  The  wheat  crops  of  New  York,  whose  principal  and  proper 
office  is  commerce,  has  already  fallen  to  8,681,000  bushels,  hardly  enough 
to  feed  her  population  for  one-third  of  the  year.  The  bushels  produced 
in  1860  by  all  New  England  were  but  1,077,000,  sufficient  only  for  three 
weeks’  consumption.  Surely,  if  any  portion  of  our  whole  republic  is 
especially  interested  in  securing  the  food-bearing  vessels  of  the  lakes  from 
the  possibility  of  capture  or  interuption,  it  is  the  3,000,000  of  sagacious, 
loyal,  and  thrifty  people  who  inhabit  the  granite  ranges  and  rocky  pro- 
montories of  that  ancient  and  noble  family  of  States  who,  finding  it  easier 
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and  better  to  spin  than,  to  plowt  compel  their  numerous  and  sparkling 
waterfalls,  so  richly  scattered  over  their  rugged  country,  to  purchase  from 
the  fertile  West  the  bread  which  they  require.  Tl»e  magic  power  of  the 
Union  so  entirely  abolishes  East  and  West,  that  the  fabrics  of  the  East 
are  practically  only  the  food  of  the  West,  reappearing  in  another  shape, 
and  in  that  more  portable  and  convenient  form,  increasing  the  sum  of 
our  foreign  exports. 

It  was  a fortunate,  if  not  a providential,  coincidence,  which  led,  in 
1840,  to  the  removal  of  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  restraints  on  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  created  by  the  British  corn  laws,  just  as  the  vast  ag- 
ricultural power  of  our  lake  States  began  to  dawn  on  the  civilized  world. 
The  imports  of  cereals  into  the  British  Islands  instantly  rose  from 
37,918,000  bushels  in  1846,  to  115,050,000  bushels  in  1860;  and  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  the  year  will  never  again  arrive  when  those  islands 
will  yield  food  enough  for  their  own  consumption.  Despite  any  and 
every  struggle,  the  stem  necessities  of  hunger  will  bind  them  at  last,  with 
bands  stronger  than  iron,  to  the  nation  that  can  feed  them. 

Our  tables  of  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  the  last  forty  years  are 
replete  with  instruction  as  to  the  commercial  and  fiscal  value,  for  national 
purposes,  of  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes.  The  total  value  of  breadstuffs 
and  provisions  yearly  exported  to  foreign  countries,  as  exhibited  by  those 
tables,  was  $12,341,901  in  1821 ; and  in  1836,  had  actually  diminished 
to  $10,624,130;  and  again  in  1838,  to  $9,636,650.  Up  to  1845,  it  had 
increased  only  to  $16,743,421,  but  in  1847,  when  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  great  interior  States  began  to  pour  in  heavily  from  the  Lakes 
(as  shown  by  that  unerring  barometer,  the  Erie  canal,)  it  rose  at  once  to 
$68,701,921. 

Since  that  time  it  has  fluctuated  more  or  less,  with  the  varying  neces- 
sities of  the  nations  of  Europe;  but,  in  1856,  the  amount  had  reached 
$77,187,301,  which  was  again  increased  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1861,  to  $93,969,682,  exclusive  of  $4,245,410  in  cattle,  hides,  and 
tallow,  which,  for  the  present  inquiry,  might  be  fairly  included.  It  is  a 
fact  of  much  significance  that,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  the  total  value 
of  the  cotton  exported  was  but  $34,051,482,  and  during  the  current  year 
little  or  nothing,  conclusively  showing  that  we  shall  be  compelled,  at  least 
for  a season,  mainly  to  rely  on  our  own  exports  of  food  and  our  manu* 
factures,  which  are  its  direct  and  indirect  derivative,  for  the  means  of  im- 
porting the  duty-paying  foreign  commodities  from  which  the  Treasury 
must  derive  its  revenues,  apart  from  taxation.  The  value  of  the  manu- 
factures exported  in  the  year  last  mentioned  (excluding  those  of  cotton, 
which  were  $7,957,038)  was  $25,149,037,  which,  added  to  the  $93,969,682 
of  food,  makes  total  export  of  $119,118,689.  This  sum  will  purchase  its 
equivalent  in  foreign  commodities,  on  which  an  average  import  duty  of 
25  per  cent  would  be  $29,779,471;  conclusively  demonstrating  that  the 
commerce  of  the  lakes,  for  which  these  national  canals  furnish  the  ne- 
cessary outlets  to  the  seaboard,  has  become  eminently  and  emphatically 
national  in  its  character  and  consequences;  that  it  constitutes  a funda- 
mental and  vital  element  of  our  national  strength,  political,  commercial, 
and  fiscal ; and  that,  in  all  these  respects,  it  has  now  attained  a national 
importance  that  American  statesmen  will  not  willingly,  and  cannot  safely 
disregard. 

With  the  view  thus  presented  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  agricultu- 
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ral  exports  in  securing  duty-paying  imports  in  return,  it  is  really  difficult 
to  prescribe  a limit  of  expenditure  for  securing  the  completion  of  cheap 
and  capacious  navigable  channels,  by  which  to  augment  the  quantity 
brought  to  the  seaboard  ; but  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  due  enlargement  of 
the  New  York  and  Illinois  canals  were  to  cost  even  $20,000,000,  and 
should  increase  the  yearly  quantity  but  10,000,000  of  bushels,  the  import 
duties  on  the  foreign  commodities  which  that  increase  would  purchase, 
would  shortly  reimburse  the  whole  amount. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to  notice  an  objection,  which  possibly 
may  be  urged  by  individuals  of  timid  temperament,  that  the  great  na- 
tional work  of  uniting  the  Hudson,  through  the  canals  and  lakes,  with 
the  Mississippi,  by  an  unbroken  water  communication,  affording  ample 
means,  not  only  of  public  defense,  but  of  rapidly  increasing  the  national 
commerce,  and  its  consequent  contributions  to  the  common  treasury,  is  a 
measure  to  be  considered  only  during  a period  of  peace,  and  should  not 
be  undertaken  or  encouraged  at  the  present  time,  nor  till  the  pending 
effort  to  dismember  the  Union  shall  be  finally  terminated. 

The  force  of  this  objection  is  not  apparent.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
nation  has  temporarily  lost  a portion  of  its  resources,  it  needs  all  the 
more  to  foster  and  replenish  the  residue.  If  one  half  the  body  politic  be 
paralyzed,  it  is  surely  wise  to  strengthen  the  other.  Nor  is  the  real  abil- 
ity of  the  government  to  discharge  all  its  duties  really  impaired  to  any' 
serious  extent.  Despite  the  sneers  of  open  enemies  or  treacherous  friends 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  our  country,  in  substantial  credit,  in  agri- 
cultural wealth,  in  manufacturing  power,  and,  above  all,  in  every  element 
of  moral  force,  never  stood  higher. 

Nor  would  any  national  adversity,  however  severe,  justify  the  aban- 
donment or  disregard  of  a distinct  constitutional  obligation,  or  the  neg- 
lect of  a measure  plainly  calculated  to  increase  our  fiscal  power,  and  en- 
courage the  industry  and  commerce  of  our  loyal  people.  The  hour  of 
adversity  is  the  time  to  try  both  men  and  nations.  It  is  the  opportunity 
kindly  accorded  to  them  by  Providence,  to  show  to  the  surrounding  world 
their  steady  courage,  their  calm  consciousness  of  strength,  their  indomi- 
table self-sustaining  power. 

Such  has  been  the  example  of  every  nation  truly  great.  The  British 
government  bravely  contending,  all  but  single  handed,  for  nearly  twenty 
years  against  the  colossal  power  of  the  first  Napoleon,  did  not  for  a mo- 
ment neglect  to  foster  the  commerce  which  enabled  it  to  maintain  that 
very  struggle.  The  sturdy  old  Hollanders,  after  inundating  all  their  lands 
to  resist  their  haughty  enemy,  fitted  out  a fleet  to  sweep  the  Channel.  It 
was  amid  the  long  and  wasting  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  his  great  canal 
of  Languedoc  was  constructed,  under  the  consummate  statesmanship  of 
Go  lb  bet,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean.  Its  triumph- 
ant completion,  immortalized  by  the  historian  and  the  poet,  was  solemn- 
ly celebrated  amid  the  benedictions  of  the  Church,  and  the  acclamations 
of  assembled  France. 

The  American  Lakes,  with  the  enlarged  canals  of  New  York  and  Illi- 
nois as  their  chief  accessories,  if  laid  down  on  the  map  of  Europe,  would 
reach  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Volga,  and  open  an  unbroken  navigation 
through  a majestic  line  of  principalities,  monarchies  and  empires,  for 
ages  disunited,  and  widely  differing  in  language,  laws,  and  race.  By  a 
beneficent  Providence,  this  splendid  series  of  connecting  waters  has  been 
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committed  to  the  American  Union,  for  its  highest  purposes,  both  in  war 
and  peace.  It  is  for  the  honored  head  of  the  government  now  to  show 
that,  full3*  recognizing  this  solemn  trust,  he  is  ready,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Congress,  to  go  vigorously  forward,  and  complete  a work  so  im- 
portant to  the  American  people,  for  all  coming  ages. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by 

Samuel  B.  Ruogles. 

Washington , June  9 th,  1862. 


THE  STEVENS  (HOBOKEN)  BATTERY. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  says  : — 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  the  present  session  of  Congress  a bill 
was  passed  making  an  appropriation  of  $783,000  for  the  completion  of  this 
battery,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
Federal  Government  has  expended  nearly  half  a million  upon  the  battery, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  commission 
to  which  the  Secretary  referred  the  measure,  reported  that  the  battery  could 
not  be  completed  unless  certain  alterations  and  improvements  were  made, 
and  here  the  matter  rested  ; but  Mr.  Stevens  is  now  in  Washington,  and 
yesterday  made  a proposition  to  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  com * 
plete  the  battery  out  of  his  own  funds . He  asks  that  the  government 
should  convey  to  him  all  its  right  and  title  to  the  Stevens  battery,  and 
cancel  the  mortgage  given  by  his  brother  Robert,  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  contract,  and  he  then  binds  himself  under  a penalty  of 
$100,000  to  finish  it  out  of  his  own  funds,  as  a war  steamer,  in  one  year, 
to  throw  a heavier  broadside  than  any  war  steamer  in  the  world  now 
throws,  and  after  its  completion,  the  government  shall  have  the  option  of 
buying  it  for  $783,000,  the  amount  of  its  appropriation,  and  the  estimated 
cost  by  the  late  board.  Should  the  government  refuse  to  accept  it,  it  will 
then  become  the  property  of  Mr.  Stevens. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


1.  Domestic  Hids  Trade.  2.  The  Indioo  Trade.  3.  Huxoariah  Wines.  4.  The  Lumber 
Trade  or  Canada.  5.  Tub  Sufflt  of  Cotton. 

DOMESTIC  HIDE  TRADE. 

A correspondent  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  makes  the  follow- 
ing statements:  44  All  direct  attempts  at  estimating  the  actual  production 
of  domestic  hides  have  failed.  The  census,  which  should  aid  us  in  this 
investigation,  is  either  silent  or  so  imperfectly  compiled  as  to  lead  us  to 
no  satisfactory  conclusion. 

‘‘Let  me  attempt  an  approximate  estimate  by  a course  of  statement 
and  reasoning,  the  fallacy  of  which  can  readily  be  detected  if  erroneous; 
but  if  true  the  importance  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  will  be 
perceived  by  all. 

“The  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  contain  a population  of  one 
million — and  they  consume  the  beef  from  two  hundred  thousand  cattle. 
This  is  a fact  which  we  know.  Now  if  we  here  consume  no  more  beef 
than  the  average  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  then  we  con- 
clude that  the  30,000,000  population  must  consume  the  beef  from 
6,000,000  cattle — consequently  there  must  be  at  least  this  number  of 
hides  taken  off  and  enter  into  consumption. 

“ Do  the  people  of  these  cities  consume  more  meat  on  the  average  than 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States?  The  first  impulse  is  to 
answer,  yes ; and  this  may  be  so,  and  if  so,  then  to  the  extent  of  this 
difference  the  estimate  may  be  varied — but  before  coming  to  that  con- 
clusion, please  consider  that  while  we  have  a large  wealthy  class  that  con- 
sume poultry,  game,  and  oysters,  we  also  have  a large  number  of  poor 
who  cannot  afford  meat,  and  then  add  for  all  classes  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  fitb,  lobsters,  clams,  <fcc.,  which  are  consumed  to  a much 
greater  extent  here  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  the  further  fact  that  very  large  quantities  of  cured  meats  from  the 
West  are  brought  here,  besides  the  boat  and  car  loads  of  beef  and  small 
meats  from  all  along  the  lines  of  our  railroads,  and  particularly  the  very 
large  supply  in  the  fall  season  from  the  Hudson  River — and  I think  few 
will  think  the  estimate  an  unfair  one. 

44  All  will  concede  that  the  amount  appears  startling,  but  I am  convinced 
the  estimate  is  within  the  truth,  and  all  the  more  when  I consider  how 
very  largely  beef  enters  into  our  exports  to  the  West  Indies,  the  fisheries 
on  our  northeast  coast,  and  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

“From  another  point  of  view  we  arrive  almost  at  the  same  conclusion. 

“The  consumption  of  leather  made  up  in  the  form  of  boots  and  shoes 
is  estimated  at  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the  consumption  of  these 
articles,  60  per  cent  being  estimated  for  labor  and  other  materials. 

“ In  England,  where  economical  statistics  are  more  prized  and  more 
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fully  kept,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country,  they  estimate  the  cost  for 
the  covering  of  the  feet  at  sixteen  shillings,  or  about  four  dollars.  It 
must  be  much  more  here,  since  our  people  more  generally  wear  boots 
than  there ; and  besides  our  climate  and  the  clearing  and  the  occupation 
of  new  land  must  demand  more  substantial  covering  for  the  feet  than  in 
an  old  country  with  a much  milder  climate. 

“ Estimating  then,  as  I think  I am  justified  in  doing,  the  cost  of  boots 
and  shoes  for  each  inhabitant  at  four  dollars,  for  a population  of  30,000,000, 
we  have  $120,000,000,  of  which  $50,000,000  is  credited  to  leather  and 
$70,000,000  to  labor.  Now  add  to  this  amount  the  leather  used  for  belt- 
ing, harness,  trunks,  and  carriages,  certainly  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
more,  and  we  shall  have  $60,000,000  worth  of  leather  consumed. 

“ Where  does  the  raw  material  come  from  for  this  vast  aggregate.  If 
we  estimate  the  foreign  importation  at  1,500,000,  and  the  domestic  at 
6,000,000  hides,  and  compute  the  value  at  four  dollars  each,  we  shall  have 
$30,000,000  for  the  raw  material.  It  will  cost  from  $15,000,000  to 
$18,000,000  to  manufacture  this  raw  material,  thus  leaving  us  from 
$10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  for  calf,  kip,  and  sheep  skins,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  shoe  leather;  for  be 
it  remembered  I have  not  included  book-binders’  and  hatters’  stock,  nor 
provided  for  the  thousands  of  other  purposes  into  which  leather  enters 
and  is  consumed.” 

On  the  streugth  of  these  statements  the  writer  concludes,  that  it  is 
more  important  we  should  watch  hereafter  the  causes  which  affect  the 
domestic  production,  than  foreign  importation.  He  also  enumerates  the 
following  as  some  of  the  causes  which  effect  the  production  of  native 
hides : 

“ 1st.  The  demand  for  and  price  of  beef,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad  ; 
for  if  beef  is  low  cattle  are  withheld. 

“ 2d.  The  price  and  condition  of  the  grain  market.  If  grain  is  low 
cattle  will  be  retained  to  consume  it ; they  will  be  kept  over. 

“3d.  An  expanded  cheap  currency  induces  large  outlay  in,  and  in- 
crease of  the  stock  of  cattle,  in  this  way  sometimes  affecting  the  hide 
market  for  several  seasons. 

“ 4th.  The  opening  of  new  territory  and  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the 
far  West  is  now,  and  has  been  for  twenty  years,  absorbing  a large  amount 
of  cattle.” 

The  hints  thrown  out  by  this  correspondent  are  important,  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  trade. 


THE  INDIGO  TRADE. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  an  article  in  the  London  Shipping 
Qasette : 

In  all  calculations  respecting  future  value,  it  is  necessary  that  the  total 
produce  should  be  fullv  considered.  The  growth  of  indigo  in  India, 
arising  from  the  long-pending  differences  between  the  landholders  and 
ryots,  may  exhibit  a comparative  deficiency;  but  the  question  for  both 
importers  and  consumers  to  consider  is — will  the  arrivals  equal  the  de- 
mand ? 
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The  moderate  production  of  indigo  in  India,  combined,  together  with 
the  late  upward  movement  in  the  currencies,  has  led  to  the  publication  of 
certain  statements  at  Calcutta  calculated  to  mislead  operators  in  England. 
Not  that  there  is  any  commercial  reason  why  indigo  should  become  lower 
in  price,  but  it  is  evident  that  reckless  speculators  have  advanced  state- 
ments unsupported  by  facts.  Our  readers,  perhaps,  recollect  the  great 
difficulties  attending  cultivation  and  production  last  year,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  importations  of  Bengal  qualities ; 
but  the  result  was  of  a very  different  character.  Although  iudigo  fell  in 
price  at  one  time,  the  imports  of  shipments  from  Calcutta  were  about 
2,000  chests  in  excess  of  1860.  As,  however,  the  consumption  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  arrivals,  the  increased  supply  was  not  felt  as  a kind  of  dead 
weight  upon  the  market.  In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  position  of 
the  trade  during  the  past  ten  years,  as  regards  Calcutta  shipments,  we 
insert  the  annexed  statistics  of  imports  and  deliveries  into  London  : 


1852..chest8 

Imports. 

23,479 

Dolireriea. 

26,913 

1857..  chests 

Imports. 

13,639 

Deliveries. 

16,349 

1853  

14,979 

20,405 

1858 

16,039 

15,555 

1854 

17,904 

19,302 

1859 

12,419 

15,839 

1855 

17,250 

21,318 

1860 

17,619 

16,641 

1856- 

20,191 

17,942 

! 1861 

19,593 

19,528 

These  figures  show  that  in  the  past  ten  years  London  dealers  imported 
173,112,  and  delivered  189,792  chests;  consequently  the  deliveries, 
mostly  accumulations  in  London  warehouses,  exceeded  the  arrivals  by 
18,680  chests.  This  is  certainly  a favorable  report  to  make ; but  it  proves, 
beyond  a doubt,  that  more  indigo  was  produced  in  the  East  last  year  than 
in  1860,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  that  the  quantity  of  land  in  cul- 
tivation was  very  small. 

If  we  trace  the  trade  this  year — which  opened  well  for  importers  and 
holders  of  stock — we  shall  find  a falling  off  in  the  deliveries,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  high  rates  now  prevailing,  and  an  increase  in  the  arrivals 
and  consumption.  In  round  numbers  London  has  imported  4,500  chests 
East  India,  against  1,750  chests  in  the  same  time  in  1861.  The  deliveries 
have  fallen  short  of  last  season  by  about  400  chests,  and  the  stock  has 
increased  from  10,700  to  12,600  chests.  Nearly  the  same  figures,  as  re- 
gards supplies,  stocks,  <fcc.,  apply  to  Spanish  qualities;  and  yet  our  cor- 
respondents at  Calcutta  write  us  to  the  effect,  that  it  is  thought  there  is 
ample  room  for  a further  rise  in  the  quotations  of  20,  25,  and  even  30 
per  cent.  France  and  Russia  have  forwarded  large  orders  to  Calcutta; 
but  it  appears  that  from  the  8th  of  January  to  the  3d  ult.,  the  quantity 
shipped  to  the  latter  country  was  only  1,200  chests,  against  2,500  last 
year.  The  exports  to  Germany  comprised  only  557  chests,  whilst  in  1861 
they  rather  exceeded  1,200  chests.  America,  however,  appears  to  have 
operated  more  fully — the  quantity  forwarded  being  603  chests,  against 
425  chests.  France  has  taken  4,500  chests,  or  1,700  less  than  in  the  pre- 
vious season.  There  is  only  one  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures 
viz.,  that  hitherto  London  dealers  have  purchased  a full  average  quantity 
of  Bengal  indigo,  and  that,  consequently,  future  imports  will  be  equal  to 
their  necessities.  But,  even  if  those  necessities  are  well  met,  both  Russia 
and  France,  considering  the  very  moderate  quantities  they  have  purchased 
at  Calcutta,  may  become  larger  buyers  in  the  London  market,  and,  in  this 
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way,  any  accumulation  of  stock  may  be  prevented,  and  firmness  may  be 
imparted  to  even  the  present  high  currencies.  As  we  are  not  of  opinion 
that  much  higher  rates  will  prevail  in  this  country  as  the  year  progresses, 
it  is  but  just  that  we  should  insert  the  calculations  made  at  Calcutta  in 
reference  to  supply : 


STOCKS,  SHIPMENTS,  AC. 


Stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  May  sales. . .chests 
Shipments  to  arrive  for  the  July  sales  from  Calcutta. 
(Average  1854-61,)  Madras  and  Pondicherry... . 


Deliveries  between  May  and  July,  1858 

Stock  for  the  July  sales 

Probable  shipments  to  arrive  before  the  end  of 

1862,  from  Calcutta 

From  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Pondicherry 


Deliveries  to  end  of  December,  1858, 
Leaves  stock  December  31 


1862. 

1861. 

15,433 

12,108 

4,077 

0,030 

1,915 

2,052 

21,425 

23,190 

4,459 

3,168 

16,906 

20,022 

3,293 

7,499 

2,465 

3,002 

22,724 

30,5^3 

13,983 

17,690 

8,741 

12,833 

As  regards  the  stock  for  the  May  sales,  these  figures  appear  to  be 
tolerably  correct,  but  our  impression  is,  because  it  is  admitted  that,  last 
year,  the  total  available  crop,  including  old  stocks,  was  67,430  maunds, 
the  statement,  or  rather  estimate,  for  the  July  sales  is  far  too  low,  cer- 
tainly by  from  2,000  to  2,500  chests.  Again,  the  probable  shipments  to 
the  end  of  the  year  are  certainly  placed  at  too  moderate  a limit;  conse- 
quently, we  may  anticipate  a larger  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year 
than  8,741  chests.  If  other  nations  were  buying  largely  in  the  Indian 
market,  we  could  easily  understand  that  a portion  of  our  usual  importa- 
tions would  be  cut  off ; but  when  we  find  a positive  deficiency  in  the  ship- 
ments to  various  quarters,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what  principle 
we  can  safely  contend  for  higher  quotations.  In  1857-58  America  took 
direct  800  chests;  in  1858-59  the  quantity  was  1,868;  in  1859-60, 
1,526;  but  in  1800-61  it  declined  to  730  chests.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  production  of  the  indigo  plant  in  Bengal  has  been  greatly 
checked  since  the  commencement  of  1861  ; still,  we  see  nothing  in  the 
advices  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  total  production  will  be  from  10,000  to  12,000  chests  less  than  the 
usual  average,  more  especially  as  the  sowings  have  progressed  satisfactorily, 
and  as  an  abundance  of  rain  has  fallen  in  most  of  the  indigo  districts. 

Whilst  several  branches  of  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  suffered 
severely,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  indigo  market  comparatively  healthy. 
Unquestionably  the  production  in  the  East  of  late  years  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  consumption,  and  even  additional  supplies  from  other 
sources  are  not  likely  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  caused  by  dissensions  in  India 
between  the  cultivators  and  the  owners  of  land.  The  differences  now 
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chiefly  consist  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  obtain  a larger 
revenue  from  the  soil  than  it  will  yield ; hence,  we  find  that  in  Bengal 
alone,  a number  of  persons  have  been  dispossessed  of  land  hitherto  held 
by  them  as  yearly  tenants  for  a considerable  period.  We  are  aware  that 
the  produce  of  the  East  is  selling  at  high  prices  in  this  country ; but  if 
the  cultivators  are  to  be  driven  from  the  soil  because  they  refuse  to  pay 
higher  rents,  we  shall  unquestionably  lose  the  benefit  which  usually  re- 
sults from  moderate  patches  of  land  being  divided  for  individual  exertion. 
The  experiment  has  been  often  tried,  and  as  often  failed,  in  England,  and 
we  regret  to  find  that  the  landowners  in  the  East  should  endeavor  to 
realize  larger  incomes  from  a system  of  extensive  cultivation  on  their  oftn 
account.  India  has  passed  through  a period  of  depression  and  excite- 
ment, from  which  she  is  now  rapidly  recovering;  but  a falling  off  in  the 
quantity  of  produce  raised  may  lead  to  further  complications  of  au  un- 
favorable character.  As  regards  the  supply  of  indigo,  however,  this  sea- 
son, we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  a full  average  quantity.  To  se- 
cure its  early  arrival  heie,  some  shippers  are  negotiating  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  article  via  the  Red  Sea.  The  additional  cost  by  that  route 
will  be  3d.  per  pound,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  be  nearly  made  up 
by  a gain  in  interest  and  a deorease  in  risk.  That  the  value  of  iudigo  is 
likely  to  rule  firm  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  is  evident  from  the 
general  bearings  of  the  trade,  and  the  steady  consumption  both  here  and 
on  the  Continent;  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opiuion  that  the  quota- 
tions are  likely  to  be  much  above  their  present  level. 


HUNGARIAN  WINES. 

A report  on  Hungarian  wines  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  attache  to  the  British 
Embassy,  has  just  been  included  among  some  papers  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  question  whether  wines  from  Hungary  can  be  imported 
into  England  at  a cheaper  rate  than  wines  from  France  it  throws  some 
interesting  light.  As  to  the  capability  of  the  country  for  producing  almost 
any  quantity  there  seems  no  doubt;  but  the  absence  of  care,  method,  and 
discrimination  is  still  such  as  seriously  to  counteract  the  existing  natural 
advantages.  The  Hungarian  farmers  and  proprietors,  however,  it  is  said, 
are  now  awakening  to  the  fact  that,  although  they  have  about  the  largest 
and  best  district  in  Europe  for  wine  growing,  and  unlimited  quantities  of 
nearly  the  best  grapes  for  the  purpose,  they  continue  to  make,  on  the 
whole,  very  bad  wines  for  exportation — far  inferior  in  quality  and  flavor 
to  tho9o  which,  with  ordinary  modern  appliances,  might  be  manufactured 
throughout  the  country,  and  much  smaller  in  quantity  than  their  exten- 
sive vine-farms  could  easily  produce.  The  Hungarians,  it  appears, 
thoroughly  understand  the  culture  and  management  of  the  grape  pre- 
viously to  the  vintage,  but  their  whole  subsequent  system  is  “ careless, 
wasteful,  rude,  and  defective.”  The  formation  of  a wine  association  has 
been  suggested  to  correct  these  evils,  but  the  remedy  seems  open  to  each 
individual,  since  the  introduction  of  proper  methods  would  involve  but 
little  expense  in  new  machinery.  The  estimates  of  the  annual  quantity 
of  wine  produced  in  Hungary  are  rather  vague.  Mr.  Dunlop  thinks  it 
may  amount  to  390,000,000  English  gallons,  which,  after  allowing  for 
the  home  consumption,  would  leave  about  100,000,000  for  exportation. 
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Of  this,  about  two-thirds  are  white  and  one- third  is  red,  and  Mr.  Dunlop 
considers  it  is  44  no  exaggeration  to  state,  that  if  Hungary  once  saw  a 
clear  way  open  for  the  export  of  her  wine,  she  would  make  planting 
arrangements  to  supply  any  demand  within  the  bounds  of  probability  from 
foreign  markets,  an<h  would  equally  increase  her  care  and  attention  as  to 
the  qualities  required”  Railway  facilities  would  also  be  essential,  and  it 
is  believed  that  if  a line  which  was  planned  many  years  ago  from  Pesth 
to  Fiume,  and  which  was  rejected  by  the  Vienna  authorities,  because  it 
did  not  harmonise  with  their  44  strategic  absurdities,”  had  been  carried  out, 
the  present  exports  of  Hungary  would  have  been  double  what  they  are, 
and  the  export  of  wine  much  more  than  double.  The  impression  is,  that 
if  there  were  a direct  communication  between  Hungary  and  Great  Britain 
via  the  Adriatic, 44  the  people  of  England  would  be  able  to  have  an  imperial 
pint  of  good  Hungarian  wine  at  from  4d.  to  7d.  sterling.”  Mr.  Dunlop 
considers  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  English  merchants  and  capitali- 
zes should  direct  special  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  this  trade. 
Hitherto  the  Hungarians  have  devoted  too  much  care  to  the  production 
of  “curious”  and  liqueur  descriptions,  but  to  develop  the  real  powers  of 
the  country,  they  should,  it  is  contended,  devote  all  their  energies  to  the 
culture  and  improvement  of  their  strong,  dry,  clean  wines,  and  study  by 
all  means  to  fit  them  for  the  foreign  market,  by  carefully  assorting  their 
grapes,  and  by  manipulating  the  wines  at  home  as  the  Spaniards  do  their 
sherries.  If  the  English  middle  and  lower  classes  do  not  take  to  the 
light  acid  French  wines,  they  would  certainly,  it  is  observed,  become  large 
consumers  of  the  dry,  strong-bodied,  clean  Hungarian  wines,  especially 
white  wines,  and  these  could  be  supplied  to  them  cheaper  than  sherries 
from  Cadiz.  The  strong  red  wine,  resembling  Burgundy,  which  might 
also  be  largely  made  in  Hungary,  would,  it  is  added,  perfectly  suit  the 
English  market. 


THE  LUMBER  TRADE  OF  CANADA. 

The  following  table,  given  by  George  H.  Poovy,  Esq.,  in  a lecture 
delivered  by  him  at  Ottawa,  March  18,  1862,  shows  the  quantity  of  lum- 
ber and  deals  exported  from  Quebec  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  fifteen 


years : 

Bq.  timber,  c.  ft 

* Deals. 

Total. 

1845 

24/223,000 

6,879,617 

31,102,617 

1846 

5,655/86 

7,112,963 

29,893,675 

1847 

26,173,843 

1848 

17,402,360 

6,514,083 

23,916,443 

1849- 

18,581,560 

6,648,746 

25,230,306 

1850 

19,534,320 

6,465,623 

25.999,943 

1851 

22,210,080 

4,507,133 

26,717,213 

1852 

20,361,960 

4,600,534 

24,961,894 

1853 

7,054,838 

29,183,958 

1854 

25,346,800 

7,966,958 

83,313,758 

1855 

15,389,774 

5,512,500 

20,702,274 

1856 

19,409,162 

7,431,790 

26,740,042 

1857 

24.995,750 

10,521,041 

35,516,801 

1858- 

17,571,240 

10,160,475 

27,731,715 

1859.. 

9,291,594 

28,406,954 
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The  average  quantity  produced  is  about  30,000,000  cubic  feet  square 
timber,  and  400,000,000  feet  board  measure,  equal  34,000,000  cubic  feet 
sawn  lumber,  altogether  64,000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum.  The  duties 
levied  in  Canada  on  square  timber  cut  on  crown  lands,  is  £d.  per  cubic 
foot,  and  on  saw  logs  5d.  currency  per  log,  without  reference  to  size.  No 
duty  is  imposed  on  timber  cut  on  private  lands . 

In  the  year  1845  the  export  from  Quebec  formed  32  per  cent  of  the 
imports  to  the  United  Kingdom ; in  1840,  29  per  cent;  1847,  28  per 
cent;  1849,  31  per  cent ; 1851,  25  per  cent;  1852,  24  per  cent;  1854, 
27  per  cent;  1855,  22  per  cent;  1856,  22  per  cent;  1857,  28  per  cent; 
1858,  25  per  cent;  1859,  21  per  cent.  This  falling  off  of  11  per  cent  on 
the  whole  trade  is  due  to  tho  increase  of  importation  from  the  Baltic, 
consequent  on  the  withdrawal  of  a protective  duty. 

The  whole  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1859,  were,  as 
computed  from  the  Board  of  Trade  tables,  1,300,000  loads  of  50  cubic 
feet  each,  of  colonial ; and  1,300,000  loads  of  foreign  timber,  making  a 
total  of  130,000,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  Canada  furnishes  about  24  per 
cent ; the  tonnage  would  be  probably  equal  to  3,000,000  tons,  of  which 
we  furnish  probably  750,000 ; of  this,  fully  000,000  tons  are  the  produce 
of  the  Ottawa  country,  and  the  trade  there  is  carried  on  more  extensively 
than  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

According  to  the  best  possible  estimate,  this  trade  employs  15,000  men 
in  the  woods;  and  counting  those  engaged  in  the  various  operations  of 
the  manufacturing  establishments,  10,000  more,  so  that  a total  of  25,000 
men  are  engaged  in  this  traffic,  on  the  Ottawa  River.  The  yearly  con- 
sumption of  provisions,  by  the  producers  of  square  timber,  is  stated  to  be 

12.000  barrels  of  pork,  15,000  barrels  of  flour,  some  100  tons  of  sundries, 

6.000  tons  of  hay,  and  275,000  bushels  of  oats;  and  the  same  quantity 
of  provisions  is  required  for  the  production  of  saw  logs;  so  that  some- 
thing like  20,000  tons  of  agricultural  produce  is  required  for  the  purposes 
of  this  trade. 

The  trade  returns  for  1859  give  the  amount  of  seamen  required  to  man 
the  fleet  which  takes  the  lumber  destined  f or  European  markets  from 
Quebec,  at  17,064  ; to  those  must  be  added  the  meg  engaged  on  our  in- 
land navigation,  in  transporting  same  lumber  to  the  States,  and  the  total 
number  of  seamen  employed  will  not  fall  far  short  of  25,000  men. 

The  revenue  collected  the  past  eleven  years  from  the  lumber  trade  is 
as  follows : 


Revenue  col- 
lected on  the 


1851 

Slide  dues. 
$23,554 

Ground  rent 

$7,060 

Saw  logs. 

$8,070 

Ottawa. 

$110,998 

1852 

29,912 

10,909 

13,725 

143,351 

1853 

28,844 

14,544 

18,833 

148,090 

1854 

28,888 

19,686 

26,403 

184,718 

1855 

22,215 

19,143 

150,368 

1856 

32,209 

24,414 

19,221 

167.313 

1857 

85,034 

21,113 

23,278 

197,514 

1858 

27,936 

22,119 

21,162 

34,007 

156,800 

1869 

19,007 

182,850 

1860 

22,904 

44,147 

203,540 

1861 

49,060 

19,008 

42,474 

219,533 
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In  a circular  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Neill  Brothers,  of  Manchester, 
the  downward  progress  of  the  stocks  of  American  cotton  since  the  high- 
est point  of  last  year,  is  illustrated  roughly  by  the  following  quarterly 
table,  to  which  is  appended  the  Liverpool  quotation  for  middling  New 
Orleans  cotton  at  the  respective  dates: 


, 1861, s , 186!. x 

March.  Jana.  Sept  Doc.  March.  May. 

In  American  porta. 750,000  100,000  50,000  30,000  30,000  20,000 

Afloat  and  at  Liverpool 918,000  971,000  487,000  240,000  160,000  106,000 


Total 1,608,000  1,071,000  537,000  270,000  190,000  128,000 

Price  of  middling 7*d.  8d.  9*d.  lid.  12|d.  12Jd. 


There  is,  moreover  as  large  a decrease  proportionately  in  the  stocks 
held  in  the  continental  ports  and  by  spinners  everywhere.  The  vacuum 
caused  by  the  non-receipt  of  the  last  crop  is  thus  at  last  showing  itself 
seriously,  in  spite  of  the  great  reduction  in  consumption,  which  has  oc- 
curred here  and  elsewhere.  At  Havre  the  present  stock  is  42,000  bales, 
against  290,000  last  year.  “For  so  far  it  is  to  be  regretted,”  observed 
Messrs.  Neill,  “that  the  high  scale  of  prices  which  has  prevailed  this 
season  has  failed  to  attract  an  increase  of  supplies  from  other  quarters. 
India  seems  to  have  been  cleared  out  by  the  large  shipments  of  last  year, 
and  the  shipments  to  Europe  from  1st  January  till  latest  dates  show  a 
decrease  of  100,000  bales,  the  figures  being  251,000  bales  against  351,000 
last  year.  Hence,  and  from  the  large  proportionate  consumption  of  Su- 
rat cotton,  the  stock  at  Liverpool  of  this  description,  which  on  the  1st  of 
January  last  stood  at  295,000  bales  against  120,000  last  year,  is  now  re- 
duced to  170,000  against  133,000  last  year,  while  in  the  quantity  afloat 
the  figures  are  still  more  unfavorable — namely,  164,000  bales  against 
258,000.  From  Egypt,  Brazil,  etc.,  there  is  a large  per  centage  of  in- 
crease in  the  import  for  so  far  this  year,  but  the  positive  increase  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  seriously  felt  in  the  trade.  The  figures  are  159,000  bales 
against  97,000  last  y $&f.  In  looking  to  the  future,  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  predictions  of  the  course  of  prices.  In  the  present  state  of  stocks, 
any  considerable  demand,  such  as  the  indications  from  the  Indian  and 
other  markets  would  seem  to  point  to,  might  seriously  force  up  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  further  Federal  successes,  such  as  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  anticipate,  or  the  arrival  of  even  a very  few  bales  of  cotton  from 
the  South,  would,  with  equal  certainty,  at  least  temporarily  depress  them. 
Upon  a broad  view,  however,  of  the  enormous  difficulties  which  stand  in 
♦he  way  of  any  satisfactory  reopening  of  the  American  sources  of  supply, 
and  the  long  delays  which  must  occur  before  the  complicated  machinery 
of  the  trade  is  again  readjusted,  even  if  terms  of  peace  wore  already 
agreed  upon,  the  present  price  of  cotton  cannot  be  considered  unreason- 
ably high.” 
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CITT  WEEKLY  BANK  RETURNS. 


New  Yoke  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan.,  1862,  $69,498,577  ; Jan.,  1861,  $69,890,476.) 


Data. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Net  Deposits. 

Weekly 

Clearings. 

January 

4, 

$154,416,826  $28,988,878  $8,686,186  $111,789,288  $100,642,429 

M 

11 

152,088,012 

25,878,070 

8,121,612 

118,889,762 

105,634,811 

«4 

18, 

149,081,488 

26,120.859 

7,869,028 

113,827,160 

107,782,780 

•« 

25,  ... 

145,767,680 

26,698728 

6,828,017 

110,874.786 

100,001,959 

February  1, 

144,675,778 

27,479,588 

6,404,951 

112,067,008 

93.791,629 

»* 

8 

148,808,890 

28,196,666 

6.077,417 

110,687,667 

118,216,297 

H 

15 

141,994.192 

28,114,148 

6,762,506 

110,480,475 

106,102.177 

u 

22, 

189,960,968 

28,875,992 

5,489,496 

109,079,076 

111.846.066 

March 

1, 

187,674,288 

29,826,969 

5.363,944 

107,974.4  99 

109,864,823 

*6 

8, 

188,065,148 

80,486,644 

5,869,206 

108,716,728 

118,512,576 

u 

15, 

180,622,776 

80,778,060 

6,904,866 

100,296,704 

118,957.978 

u 

22 

127,615,806 

82,028,890 

6,260,809 

97,601,279 

116.876  881 

M 

29, 

125,021,680 

82,841,802 

6,758,818 

94,428,071 

106,973  482 

April 

5 

124,477,484 

88,764,382 

7,699,641 

94,082.625 

111,836,884 

M 

12, 

128,412,491 

84,594,668 

8,004,843 

93,759,068 

114,788,018 

*« 

19, 

128,070.268 

84,671,528 

8,064,668 

95,179,840 

118,629.377 

u 

26 

125,086,825 

86,297,944 

8,118,571 

101,897,485 

124,896,788 

M.y 

8, .... . 

188,406.418 

85,175,828 

8,482,782 

109,684,585 

140,962,471 

10, 

188.948,211 

82,289,868 

9,880,321 

115,669,206 

181,118,537 

u 

17 

142,290,782 

80.280,697 

8.727,828 

120,008,929 

167,890.065 

«• 

24, 

142,960,149 

80,072,760 

8.692,676 

122,602,864 

142,828,666 

a 

81, 

142,671.414 

81,897,284 

8,635,149 

126.484,765 

186,893,878 

June 

7, 

142,818,881 

81,248,892 

8,818,603 

125,666,961 

148,128,108 

«• 

14, 

144,014,860 

146,889,762 

81,162,048 

8,814,322 

125,648,875 

165,621.464 

44 

21 

81,047,946 

8,849,183 

126,684,422 

168,069,997 

Philadelphia  Banks.  (Capt tal,  Jan.,  1862,  $11,970,180,) 


Dae 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  Lanka 

from  banks. 

Jan. 

6,... 

$81,046,587 

$5,688,728 

$2,146,219 

$21,896,014 

$3,646,966 

$1,796,805 

* 

18,... 

31,145,938 

6,692,128 

2,162,152 

21,824,510 

8,992,952 

1,702,716 

M 

20,... 

80,601,160 

5,788,450 

2,120,766 

20,698,496 

4,120,261 

1,675,116 

M 

27,... 

80,885,606 

5,821,828 

2,121,146 

20,058,098 

4,209,006 

1,858.688 

Feb. 

8,... 

80,885,819 

6,884,011 

2,144,898 

20,068,890 

4,572,872 

1,707,186 

* 

10,... 

29,974,700 

6,928,874 

2,191,547 

19.082,585 

4,890,288 

1,587,481 

M 

17,... 

29,888,644 

6,849,854 

2,191,512 

18,692,182 

4,661,442 

2.052,081 

a 

24,... 

29,280,049 

5,867,686 

2,280,005 

18,777,800 

5,206,208 

1,935,414 

Mar. 

8,... 

29,893,856 

6,881,108 

2,848,498 

18,541,190 

5,218,388 

1,828,388 

u 

10,... 

28,088,499 

5,869,780 

2,676,508 

17.875,771 

6,131,884 

1,788,169 

u 

17,  .. 

28,723,885 

5,897,891 

2,682,627 

17,258,461 

5,842,876 

1,649,187 
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Due 

Dne 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

•4 

24,.. . 

28,860,616 

6.916,636 

2,707,804 

17,066,267 

6,210,866 

1,774,162 

14 

81,... 

27,881,888 

6,884,814 

2,904,542 

17,024,198 

5,100,186 

2,184,892 

April  7,. . . 

28,087,691 

6,886,424 

8,878,970 

16,636,688 

6,607,488 

2,281,889 

t» 

14,... 

28,076,717 

5,912,870 

8,496,420 

18,112,446 

4,868,842 

2,634,171 

tt 

21,... 

28,246,788 

6,046,260 

8,525,400 

19,011,888 

4,648,327 

2,604,147 

28,... 

28,793,116 

6,062,827 

3,618,994 

20,228,666 

4,470,674 

8,128,069 

May 

5,... 

29,624,482 

6,049,686 

8,759,692 

21,816,614 

4,681,887 

8,828,669 

M 

12,... 

29,966.847 

6,728,028 

8,867,200 

28,002,268 

6,118,641 

4,981,291 

it 

19,... 

81,121,668 

6,629,221 

4,045,696 

23,885,009 

6,697,984 

4,804,966 

it 

26,. . . 

81,688,608 

6,587,012 

4,186,055 

28,973,478 

6,472,616 

5,120,902 

June 

2,... 

81,747,070 

6,688,482 

4,886,013 

24,884,644 

6,878,322 

6,872,748 

“ 

9,. . • 

81,961,716 

5,682,307 

4,864,699 

24,973,011 

6,161,280 

6,865,084 

u 

16,... 

82,182,664 

6,630,503 

4,298,028 

24,807,067 

6,086,828 

6,896,828 

Boston  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan.t  1862,  183,231,700 ; Jan.t  1861, 138,231,700.) 


Due  Dae 


Date. 

Loans. 

8pede. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

Jan. 

6,... 

$65,612,997 

88,920,486  $6,461,687  $27,098,889 

$9,187,924 

$8,701,873 

u 

18,... 

64,704,089 

8,580,607 

6,612,512 

25,642,994 

9,634,227 

8,805,256 

it 

20,... 

64,409,685 

8,585,277 

6,549,871 

25,441,827 

9,647,319 

9,018,888 

u 

27,... 

68,025,191 

8,562,176 

6,284,268 

24,030,776 

9,598,545 

8,727,848 

Feb 

8,  .. 

62,628,798 

8,629,483 

6,260,299 

28,600,321 

9,727,783 

8,766,415 

*4 

10,... 

62,840.600 

8,514,600 

6,616,000 

22,784,700 

9,892,600 

8,965,500 

44 

17,... 

62,687,788 

8,410,890 

6,469,309 

22,084,794 

9,653,725 

8,315,887 

N 

24,... 

62,063,640 

8,841,588 

6,580,205 

21,516,228 

9,625,869 

8,644,360 

Mar 

.8,... 

61,678,600 

8,364,500 

6,318,700 

21,208,600 

9,681,500 

8,982,600 

•* 

10,.. 

61,834,600 

8,409,635 

6,693,189 

20,740,208 

9,906,110 

8,460,721 

“ 

17,... 

61,747,000 

8,471,000 

6,864,800 

20,554,000 

9,790,000 

7,981,000 

u 

24,... 

61,656,420 

8,441,058 

6,219,512 

20,326,087 

9,716,256 

7,669,681 

44 

81,... 

61,360,789 

8,441,196 

6,908,272 

19,976,018 

9,434,782 

6,978,527 

Apr 

. 7,... 

61,208,974 

8,674,170 

6,657,152 

21,014,000 

9,245,088 

8,133,124 

“ 

14,... 

61,068,969 

8,688,678 

6,170,888 

21,009,010 

8,94  9,269 

7,178,374 

t* 

21,... 

61,019,787 

8,679,866 

5,924,906 

21,670,017 

8,629,277 

6,946.164 

28,... 

60,441,452 

8,666,797 

6,500,396 

22,402,184 

8,498,004 

7,818,580 

May 

6,... 

59,805,546 

8,693,990 

5,453,815 

23,823,199 

8,665.206 

9,898,508 

tt 

12,... 

69,621,261 

8,422,738 

5,537,987 

24,827,121 

9,197,744 

11,755,689 

t! 

19,... 

60,069,685 

8,304,684 

5,602,844 

25,798,916 

9,614,787 

13,106,850 

(. 

26,... 

60,266,275 

8,108,695 

6,608,756 

26,264,656 

10,029,198 

13,.  95,686 

June  2,... 

60,677,367 

8,089,723 

5,848,188 

26,780,486 

10.226,491 

18,924,896 

44 

9,... 

62,069,198 

7,983,425 

6,696,413 

26,277,021 

10,610,702 

12,888,048 

44 

16,... 

62,591,841 

7,894,899 

6,876,612 

26,602,048 

10,682,170 

11,884,692 

PaOVIDKNCK 

Banks.  ( Capital , /an.,  1362,  $16, 

454,600.) 

Dne 

Dae 

Date. 

Loans 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

Jau. 

11,  ... 

$19,866,800  $408,700 

$1,889,600 

$3,064,600 

$1,099,800 

$915,400 

it 

18,  ... 

19,238,700  402,900 

1,890,300 

2,899,200 

1,071,600 

898,600 

** 

25,  . . . 

19,160,600  894,700 

1,766,500 

2,899,600 

959,400 

1,057,400 

Feb 

1,  ... 

. 19,160,600  394,700 

1,811,100 

2,960,600 

871,800 

925,600 

(t 

8,  ... 

19,087,700  895,900 

1,814,300 

2,916,200 

900,400 

984,700 

tt 

15,  ... 

. 19,109,400  894,800 

1,784,000 

2,762,200 

911,100 

1,081,000 

*t 

22,  ... 

18,869,800  396, 8UU 

1,879,100 

2,792,700 

898,900 

1,180,000 

Mar 

. 1,  ... 

. 18,920,500  407,500 

1,791,200 

2,924,400 

958  900 

1,283,000 

•t 

8,  ... 

. 18,958,900  405,100 

1,978,500 

8,030,600 

1,181.600 

1,698,800 

«t 

16,  ... 

. 18,998,600  408,600 

1,848,100 

2,946,800 

1,108,200 

1,484,800 

it 

22, ... 

. 19,148,400  408.800 

1,879,200 

8,060,900 

1,085,000 

1,407,700 

it 

29,  ... 

. 19,360,600  411,800 

1,867,100 

8,078,800 

1,021,000 

1,165,400 
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Dae  Dae 

Dele.  Loans.  Specie,  Circulation.  Deposits,  to  beaks,  from  beaks. 

Apr.  6 1 9,64 1 ,000  417,600  2,102,000  8,124,000  1,116,600  1,068,200 

“ 12,....  19,719,200  416,600  2,086,800  8,017,700  1,081,000  894,800 

44  19,....  19,644,600  408,600  1,958,400  8,015,900  1,020.400  846,400 

44  26 19,620,800  418,700  1,877,200  8,123,500  948,400  961,200 

May  3,  ....  19,588,410  417,878  1,979,828  8,134,601  950,430  1,166,072 

44  10 19,070,200  410,300  1,969,400  8,164,700  1,182,500  1,714,400 

Jane  7, 19,236,100  895,600  2,016,600  3,842,400  1,663,000  2,101,900 

**  14,....  19,641,600  888,500  2,182,700  3.274,600  1,666,500  1,818,200 

44  21,....  19,827,500  885,500  2,324,900  3,158,600  1,627,500  1,744,400 


- 

BANK 

OF  ENGL 

AND. 

'WEEKLY  STATEMENT. 

Pablio 

Private 

Colo  and 

Bata  of 

Data. 

Clrealatlou. 

Deposits. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Ballion. 

Discount 

J*o.  1..  . 

£20,818,190  £7,345,883  £15,036,062  £30,419,780 

£15,961,439 

8 pr.  ct. 

44  8.... 

21,086,676 

4,542,974 

18,206,488 

81,022,505 

16,046,017 

** 

u 

14  15 

21,460,925 

4,583,353 

16,480,452 

29,509,834 

16,291,626 

2* 

a 

* 22 

21,697,928 

5,467,840 

15,366,081 

29,464,720 

16,35,939 

2* 

M 

- 29 

21,188,876 

6,753,063 

14,761,486 

28,696,456 

16,280,369 

** 

44 

Feb.  5 

21,427,554 

5,788,441 

14,179.917 

28,834,852 

15,956,903 

2* 

44 

- 12 

21,286,312 

4,884,989 

15,626,334 

29,010,241 

16,042,949 

2* 

it 

44  19.... 

20,772,726 

6,897,144 

15,085,848 

28,771,812 

15,894,405 

2* 

U 

- 26 

20,736,715 

5.762.849 

14,939,742 

29,024,962 

15,749,065 

2* 

44 

Mar.  5.... 

21,217,246 

6,756,287 

13,737,607 

29,692.441 

15,673,898 

24  pr.ct 

“ 12.... 

20,013,686 

7,627,911 

18,763,718 

29,489,795 

16,027,111 

2* 

a 

44  19 

20,438,509 

8,011,694 

13,340,928 

28,953,089 

16,548,586 

2* 

14 

* 26 

20,814,656 

8,413,275 

13,154,258 

29,140,207 

16,812,798 

2t 

(4 

April 2 ... 

21,501,595 

8,456,468 

13,622,532 

80,398,790 

16,849,198 

** 

it 

- 9.... 

21,822,105 

6,625,314 

16,836,169 

29,981,793 

16,881,940 

2* 

it 

44  16.... 

22,048,463 

6,225,182 

15,710.260 

29,325,888 

16,748,484 

2* 

ft 

44  23.... 

21,655,653 

5,534,973 

15,915.247 

29,022,128 

17,172,204 

** 

a 

44  80.... 

21,946,997 

6,867,875 

14,857,007 

29,164.075 

17,089,446 

2* 

«t 

May  7.... 

21,762,884 

7,503,991 

13,866,648 

28,961,214 

17,265,745 

2* 

44 

44  14... 

21,618,780 

6,804,688 

14,948,808 

29,076,079 

16,919,147 

2* 

44- 

44  21  

21,539,430 

6,657,811 

14,667,671 

29,433,044 

16,344,940 

8 

44 

44  28 

21,266,561 

6,937,808 

14,685,087 

29,824.704 

16,178,815 

8 

44 

Jane  4. . . . 

21,515,263 

7,518,007 

18,188,136 

29,341,864 

16,489,723 

8 

44 

44  11.... 

21,829,641 

8,825,516 

18,156,662 

31,396,492 

15,086,100 

3 

44 

STATE  BANK  OF  IOWA. 

The  State  Bank  of  Iowa  has  just  published  its  consolidated  statement 
for  the  quarter  ending  May  10,  1862.  The  statement  shows  that  the 
branches  are  in  a healthy  and  thriving  condition.  We  copy  the  figures : 


ASSETS. 


liabilities. 


Safety  fund $213,258  92 

Specie 729,962  85 

Notes  of  other  banks.  277,513  00 
Due  from  other  banks  253,334  21 
Loans  and  discounts.  1,158,135  76 
Other  items 104,680  64 


Capital 

Circulation 

Due  other  banks  nnd 

bankers 

Deposits 

Other  items 


$720,245  00 
926,901  00 

27,571  02 
953,026  36 
99,742  00 


This  is  certainly  a very  safe  and  conservative  statement. 
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Wisconsin  banks. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Wm,  H.  Ramset, 
Bank  Controller,  dated  May  31  : 

BANKS  WINDING  UP,  AND  REDEEMED  IN  GOLD  AT  PAR  AT  THE  BANK  CON- 
TROLLER’S OFFICE.  ' 


Time  of  redemp- 
tion expiree. 

Bank  of  the  Capitol Protested 

Bank  of  La  Pointe April  19,  ’63 

Bank  of  Mon  tel  lo Protested 

Brown  County  Bank Feb’y  22,  ’63 

City  Bank  of  Racine Dec.  1,  ’62 

Fox  River  Bank June  26,  ’63 

Germania  Bank Protested 

Janesville  Citv  Bank Protested 

Kokomo  Bank Protested 

Marine  Bank April  18, ’63 

Merchants’  Bank April  22,  ’64 

Merchants’  and  Mechanics’  Bank Protested 

Northern  Wisconsin  Bank July  22,  ’62 

Oshkosh  City  Bank Protested 

Second  Ward  Bank Not  advertised 

Union  Bank Not  advertised 


The  time  of  redemption  of  the  following  banks  has  expired,  but  the 
controller  will  continue  to  redeem  the  circulation  until  the  withdrawal  of 
the  securities,  which  may  at  any  time  be  done: 


Time  expired. 

Farmers’  Bank  of  Iludson May  6,  1862 

People’s  Bank May  12,  1862 


BANKS  WINDING  UP  AND  REDEEMED  A8  FOLLOWS: 


Bank  of  Albany 

Bank  of  Appleton 

Bank  of  Beaver  Dam . . 
Bank  of  Eau  Claire.. . . 
Bank  of  Fond  du  Lac.. 

Bank  of  Portage 

Beloit  Savings  Bank.. . 
Dodge  County  Bank..  . 
Hall  <fc  Brother’s  Bank. 

Koshkonog  Bank 

Mechanics'  Bank 


The  bonds  of  the  following 
of  April  30,  1862,  as  follows: 


73J  Mercantile  Bank 79£ 

Gif  Oconto  County  Bank 75 

57£  Osborn  Bank 65 

84  Portage  County  Bank 70$ 

68$  Reedsburg  Bank 75^ 

78  Southern  Bank 70£ 

46|  Tradesmen’s  Bank 51 

69  Waupun  Bank 80 

63  Waushara  County  Bank 73£ 

54f  Winnebago  County  Bank. . . 57 

62f  Wisconsin  Valley  Bank 77 

States  have  been  decreased  since  statement 


Illinois  6s.. 

Ohio  68 

Missouri  6s. 


$3,750  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 


Total 


$7,750  00 
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Since  statement  of  April  30,  1862,  the  following 
creased: 

stocks  have  been  in- 

United  States  6s 

Wisconsin  6s 

$3,000  00 
21,200  00 

Total 

$24,200  00 

The  circulation  has  been  increased  during  the 
last  month 

$21,483  00 

The  whole  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  is : 

Par  banks 

Discredited  banks. 

Winding  up  banks. 

1,738,352  00 
198,221  00 
54,249  00 

Total 

$1,990,822  00 

Secured  as  follows : 


United  States  6s. . . . $47,000  00 

“ 5s 3,000  00 

“ 12s 1,000  00 

44  7.30s 2,000  00 

New  York  6s 3,000  00 

Wisconsin  6s 1,056.900  00 

Iowa  7s 18,000  00 

Minnesota  8s. 71,000  00 

Illinois  6» 265,620  00 

Indiana  2^s 15,000  00 

44  5s 28,000  00 

Michigan  6s 137,500  00 

“ 7s 1,000  00 

Ohio  6s 50,600  00 

California  7s 65,000  00 


Kentucky  63 

6,000 

00 

Tennessee  6s 

50,000 

00 

Missouri  6s 

157,000 

00 

Virginia  6s 

9,000 

00 

North  Carolina  6s.. . 

53,000 

00 

Georgia  7s 

6,000 

00 

44  6s 

500 

00 

Louisiana  5s 

1,000 

00 

44  6s 

15,000 

00 

Mil.  <fc  Wat.  R.  R.  8s. 

50,000 

00 

$2,112,120 

00 

Specie 

92,088 

59 

Total 

2,204,208 

59 

All  the  discredited  banks  except  the  Arctic  and  State  Stock,  hare  failed 
to  answer  or  demur  to  the  complaint  of  the  Attorney-general,  and  they 
will  doubtless  be  closed  up  within  the  next  forty  days ; the  Arctic  and 
State  Stock  banks  will  probably  require  thirty  days  longer. 


OHIO  BANK8. 

The  auditor’s  quarterly  returns  for  May  show  fifty-three  banks  in  Ohior 
viz. : Six  independent  banks,  eleven  free  banks,  and  thirty-six  branches 
of  the  State  Banks. 

Amount  of  capital  of  branches $4,091,700 

Independent  and  free 1,454,450 

Whole  amount  paid  in $5,546,150 

VOL.  xlvil  wo.  i.  5 
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Amount  of  circulation $9,736,757 

Amount  of  deposits 5,698,275 

Reserved  and  contingent  fund 910,800 

Specie 3,783,984 

Eastern  deposits . 1,704,013 

Notes  of  United  States  and  other  banks 2,210,486 

Notes  and  bills  discounted 11,009,632 

State  stocks,  United  States  stocks,  and  bonds 
and  mortgages 2,877,283 


The  City  Bank,  Columbus,  and  Forest  City  Bank  are  in  liquidation. 


THE  DEBT  OP  EUROPEAN  NATIONS* 

We  condense  from  the  London  Economist  the  essential  facts  in  relation 
to  the  indebtedness  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  Old  World,  which  go 
to  show  that  the  United  States,  even  after  the  immense  expenditure  re 
quired  for  the  preservation  of  its  nationality,  will  be  far  behind  the  con- 
temporaneous governments  in  the  matter  of  a large  debt.  We  have 
turned  the  pounds  sterling  into  our  own  currency  at  the  rate  of  five  dol- 
lars to  the  pound,  which  is  near  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 
The  amount,  however,  will  not  be  strictly  accurate. 


THE  DEBT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  article  from  which  we  cjuote,  the  debt  of  India,  part  of  Great 
Britain  virtually,  is  separately  given,  and  the  writer  confesses  that  “if 
Austria  had  boasted  of  a surplus,  and  if  Hungary  had  been  getting  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  debt,  we  should  have  vigorously  contended  that  the 
accounts  of  the  provinces  and  the  accounts  of  the  empire  must  be  con- 
sidered together.” 

The  following  is  the  debt  of  England  itself : 


DECEMBER  31,  1847. 

Funded  debt $3,862,009,255 

Unfunded  debt. . 89,732,500 

Total $3,951,741,755 


DECEMBER  31,  1861. 

Funded  debt $3,922,100,035 

Unfunded  debt. . 77,649,000 

Total $3,999,749,035 


The  following  is  the  debt  of  India  : 

At  the  date  of  the  last  published  returns, 

being  Dec.  31,  1860,  for  English  debt,  in  India.  in  England. 

April  30,  for  India. $386,451,225  $148,374,950 

which  is  an  augmentation  of  England's  debt  of  about  (235,000,000. 

This  does  not  include  any  liabilities  of  the  Indian  government  or  rail- 
way guarantees. 

The  debt  of  England  is  $4,237,820,300. 


DEBT  OF  FRANCE. 

1868.  1861. 

Funded  debt  of  France $1,103,288,920  $1,943,655,380 
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making  an  expenditure  in  ten  years  of  over  $840,000,000  more  than  its 
income.  France  never  has  a surplus.  In  the  year  1858,  which  was  not 
affected  by  the  Crimean  war  or  by  the  Italian  war,  and  in  which  the  rev- 
enue of  France  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before  or  since,  the 
account  stood : 


Expenditures $871,800,000 

Revenue 349,600,000 

Deficit $22,200,000 

Between  1851  and  1860  (inclusive)  the 

expenditure  of  France  has  been . . . $8,842,600,000 

The  revenue  amounted  to 8,098,400,000 

Aggregate  deficit $744,200,000 


DEBT  OF  AU8TRIA. 

Austria  never  has  a surplus.  The  governments  of  Europe  have  gene- 
rally a habit  of  spending  a good  deal  more  than  their  income,  and  bor- 
rowing to  supply  the  deficit. 


Average  revenue  for  four  years,  1857-60  $144,375,000 

Average  expenditure 197,750,000 


Average  annual  deficit $53,375,000 

Total  national  debt,  April,  1860 $1,468,000,000 

To  which  has  since  been  added  over. . . 55,000,000 


Last  year  Austria  spent  $44,500,000  over  and  above  her  income. 

DEBT  OF  ITALY. 

Italy  is  added  to  the  list  of  countries  whose  finance  is  likely  to  press 
on  the  money  market  for  a time.  The  total  debt  is  $411,276,710.  This 
is  not  much  for  a nation  of  her  resources,  but  the  excess  of  expenditure 
over  revenue  in  the  year  1861 — the  sum  which  she  had  to  borrow — was 
but  little  short  of  $63,000,000,  and  this  with  a total  revenue  of  but 
$98,000,000. 


DEBT  OF  RUSSIA. 

Of  Russia  we  have  not  a very  authentic  account  of  her  revenue  and 
expenditures  for  the  last  few  years.  She  has  lately  come  into  the  market 
for  a loan,  and  probably  shares  the  want  of  money  with  the  other  nations 
and  “ the  rest  of  mankind.”  By  the  Authority  of  M.  Ooareff,  in  a 
book  recently  published,  the  debt  is  stated  as  follows,  and  this  is  probably 
an  approximation  to  the  truth,  if  not  the  correct  figures.  The  total  debt 
in  1861,  was  $412,050,000.  The  statement  in  this  book  would  also  make 
it  appear  that  Russia,  during  the  year  1860,  paid  off  $26,000,000  of  her 
debt. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


1.  LOTTO  FROM  TIB  SSOBSTAEY  Of  TUB  TEI1BCIT- ADDITIONAL  VUVM  OF  U.  >.  TREASURY  VOTM. 

S.  BULKS  FOB  TUB  REDEMPTION  OF  TBBASUBY  NOTES.  8.  TAXATIOH  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITIES.  4. 

TBADB  WITH  NEW  OBLBABS  AND  MBMPHlS.  A ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A BRANCH  MINT.  A AN  ACT  AU- 

THOBIZ^NO  TUB  BEUI BUBSBMBNT  OF  STATBS  FOB  XONBYS  ADTANOBD  IN  BNBOLLINO,  ETO,  TBOOFS. 

7.  THE  MEXICAN  QUESTION. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

ADDITIONAL  ISSUE  OF  0.  8.  TBBASUBY  NOTES. 

Treasury  Department , June  7,  1862. 

Sir:  The  act  of  July  17,  1861,  authorized  the  issue  of  $50,000,000  in 
U.  S.  notes,  payable  on  demand,  and  receivable  for  customs.  This  au- 
thority was  enlarged  under  the  act  of  February  12, 1862,  by  the  addition 
of  $10,000,000 — making  $60,000,000  in  all. 

The  acts  of  Feb.  25,  and  March  17,  1862,  authorized  temporary  de- 
posits in  the  Treasury  at  rates  of  interest %not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  nor 
for  a greater  aggregate  sum  than  $50,000,000.  This  act  of  February  25, 
1861,  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  in  United  States  notes,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  demand  notes  issued  under  former  acts  should 
be  retired  and  cancelled  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  and  that  the  aggregate 
of  such  notes  and  of  the  United  States  notes  to  be  issued  under  this  act 
should  at  no  time  exceed  $150,000,000.  All  the  notes  to  be  issued  were 
made  a legal  tender,  but  none  except  the  demand  notes,  were  made  re- 
ceivable for  customs. 

Under  these  laws,  $60,000,000  in  demand  notes,  receivable  for  customs, 
have  been  issued,  and  $90,000,000  in  notes  not  so  receivable.  The  ag- 
gregate now  outstanding  is,  therefore,  $150,000,000,  being  the  whole 
amount  authorized  by  law. 

Of  this  aggregate  about  $56,500,000  in  demand  notes  are  held  by  banks 
and  capitalists,  and  not  used  as  circulation,  being  held  at  a premium  in 
consequence  of  their  receivability  for  customs  of  from  J to  ^ per  cent, 
and  about  $3,500,000  are  held  in  the  treasury  for  circulation. 

The  whole  issue  of  $60,000,000  in  demand  notes  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  practically  withdrawn  from  circulation.  This  withdrawal  leaves  only 
the  issue  of  $90,000,000  of  United  States  notes  not  receivable  for  cus- 
toms, increased  gradually  by  the  substitution  of  the  notes  for  the  demand 
notes  cancelled,  from  which  conversion  into  bonds  redeemable  after  five 
years,  and  payable  in  twenty  years,  called  for  convenience,  five  twenties 
can  be  expected  to  be  made. 

The  limit  of  temporary  deposits  is  now  reached,  and  nothing  further 
can  be  expected  from  that  source,  for  so  long  as  the  limit  shall  be  main- 
tained, current  receipts  of  such  deposits  can  only  be  equal  to  the  pay- 
ments. It  is  therefore  upon  the  conversion  of  United  States  notes  into 
five  twenties,  now  practically  limited  to  the  $90,000,000  of  legal  tender 
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notes  and  upon  receipts  from  customs,  that  the  treasury  must  depend, 
under  existing  legislation,  for  means  to  meet  current  expenditures. 

No  safe  reliance  can  be  placed  on  conversions,  so  far  as  experience  bas 
afforded  any  grounds  of  estimate,  for  more  than  $150,000  daily,  and  the 
daily  average  revenue  from  customs  during  the  past  month  has  been  about 
$230,000.  The  aggregate  daily  receipts  from  both  these  sources,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  $380,000,  may  very  possibly  fall 
short  of  that  6um,  while  the  average  daily  expenditures  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  $1,000,000,  and  will  probably,  unless  very  consid- 
erable retrenchments  are  made,  exceed  that  sum. 

I therefore  propose  the  removal  of  the  restriction  upon  temporary  de- 
posits. The  plan  of  receiving  them  has  worked  well,  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  work  well  in  future.  The  rate  of  interest,  limited  to  five  per 
cent  by  law,  has  been  reduced  to  four  by  my  direction,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  increase  it  unless  some  exigency  shall  make  the  increase  ne- 
cessary. 

The  amount  of  deposits  at  four  per  Cent  now  exceeds  $9,000,000,  and 
will  become  steadily  larger  if  the  restriction  be  removed.  Payments  will, 
of  course,  be  frequently  required,  but  the  pressure  must  be  very  great 
which  will  reduce  the  receipts  below  them,  while,  in  ordinary  times,  the 
latter  will  constantly  exceed  the  former.  It  may  indeed  become  practi- 
cable to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  even  below  4 per  cent,  with  advantage. 
Whatever  the  rate  allowed,  the  average  excess  of  deposits  above  reim- 
bursements will  constitute  a loan  to  the  government  at  that  rate.  In  order 
to  retain  the  average  excess  at  this  maximum,  it  may  be  well  to  provide 
by  law  that,  of  the  United  States  notes  hereafter  authorized  to  be  issued, 
there  shall  be  always  reserved  in  the  treasury,  or  from  issue,  an  amount 
of  not  less  than  one-third  the  amount  deposited. 

Such  a provision  would  make  the  treasury  the  best  of  savings  banks 
and  by  its  guaranty  of  prompt  payment  under  all  circumstances  insure 
the  highest  confidence,  and  augment  to  its  maximum  the  flow  of  deposits. 
I estimate  the  amount  of  loan  likely  to  be  made  to  the  Government  at  4 
per  cent  or  less,  in  this  form,  at  not  less  than  $20,000,000,  in  addition  to 
the  $50,000,000  already  deposited. 

I propose  also  that  authority  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  \ 150,000,000  in  United  States  notes,  in  addition  to  the  issue 
already  authorized,  aud  that  these  be  made  a legal  tender  for  debts,  ex- 
cept interest  on  loans,  and  receivable  in  payment  of  all  loans  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  all  government  dues  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest. 

If  this  authority  be  given,  the  proposed  reserve  of  an  amount,  say 
$34,000,000,  not  less  than  one-third  the  temporary  deposits,  and  the  re- 
placement of  that  portion  of  the  $60,000,000  of  demand  notes,  say 
$56,500,000,  now  practically  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  held  for 
payment  of  customs,  will  require  for  the  present  at  least  say  $90,500,000 
of  the  proposed  additional  issue,  leaving  as  an  actual  present  addition  to 
the  resources  of  the  Government  only  $59,500,000. 

This  amount,  however,  gradually  increased  as  it  will  be  by  the  retire- 
ment of  the  demand  notes,  will  be  paid  in  for  public  dues,  and  the  re- 
placement of  them  by  other  United  States  notes  will  probably  suffice  for 
all  demands,  which  cannot  be  met  from  conversions  and  from  customs. 

If  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  authorize  the  additional  emission  proposed, 
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it  seems  highly  expedient  that  such  part  as  the  public  convenience  shall 
require  be  issued  in  denominations  less  than  $5. 

I am  aware  of  the  general  objection  to  the  issue  of  notes  under  $5, 
and  concede  their  cogency.  Indeed,  under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
are  unanswerable ; but  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country  they 
lose  most  if  not  all  their  force.  The  country  is  involved  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  a contest  for  national  existence,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
burdens  of  the  people  be  made  as  tolerable  as  possible. 

If  the  restriction  on  the  issue  of  small  denomination  be  removed,  the 
wants  of  the  country  will  absorb  a circulation  of  $25,000,000,  and  per- 
haps more.  The  interest  on  this  circulation,  say  $1,500,000  a year,  will 
be  saved  to  the  tax- payers. 

Payments  to  public  creditors,  and  especially  to  soldiers,  now  require 
large  amounts  of  coin  to  satisfy  fractional  demands  less  than  $5.  Great 
inconveniences  in  payment  of  the  troops  are  thus  occasioned.  With  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  treasury  to  provide  the  necessary  amount  of 
coin,  it  is  found  impracticable  always  to  satisfy  their  demands. 

When  the  amount  required  is  furnished  the  temptation  to  disbursing 
officers  to  exchange  it  for  any  small  bank-notes  that  the  soldiers  or  the 
public  creditors  will  take,  is  too  great  to  be  always  resisted.  And  even 
when  the  coin  reaches  the  creditors  it  is  seldom  held,  but  passes,  in  gene- 
ral, immediately  into  the  hands  of  sutlers  and  others,  and  disappears  at 
once  from  circulation.  The  inconveniences,  therefore,  to  the  government 
and  creditors,  from  the  absence  of  United  States  notes  of  small  denomi- 
nations, are  not  compensated  by  anybody. 

It  may  properly  be  further  observed  that,  since  the  U.  S.  notes  are 
made  a legal  tender  and  maintained  nearly  at  par  of  gold  by  the  provi- 
sion for  the  conversion  into  bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  payable 
in  coin,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  small  notes  may  not  be  issued  as  safely 
as  large  ones. 

The  notes  made  a legal  tender  circulate  as  money,  and  the  government 
may  authenticate  by  device  and  imprint  small  notes,  as  well  as  small  coins. 
The  limit  is  to  be  found  only  in  public  convenience,  which  it  dictates  de- 
nominations in  notes  similar  to  denominations  on  gold,  leaving  the  small 
circulation  of  silver  (less  valuable  than  gold)  as  before. 

Another  consideration  which  deserves  to  be  taken  in  the  account  is 
this,  that  resumption  of  payments  in  specie  can  be  more  certainly  and 
easily  effected,  and  with  far  less  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  community 
if  the  currency,  small  as  well  as  large,  is  of  United  States  notes,  than  if 
the  channels  of  circulation  are  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  emissions  of  non* 
specie  paying  corporations,  solvent  and  insolvent. 

These  considerations  of  economy  of  public  advantage  and  of  private 
convenience  seem  to  me  to  justify  fully  the  removal  of  the  restriction 
upon  the  issue  of  small  notes. 

I propose,  further,  to  make  arrangement  for  the  necessary  engraving 
and  other  work  for  the  printing  and  preparation  for  the  issue  of  these 
notes  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  I am  led  to  believe 
that  a very  considerable  reduction  of  expense  can  be  thus  effected.  The 
prospect,  in  my  judgment,  certainly  warrants  the  trial. 

With  these  pbjects  I have  prepared  a bill  which  I propose  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  The  condition  of  the  treasury 
renders  prompt  action  highly  desirable,  and  I trust  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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assure  the  committee  or  Congress  that  should  the  powers  asked  for  be 
granted,  they  will  be  exercised  only  with  the  most  careful  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  the  public  interest 

Whatever  the  authority  granted  may  be,  no  issue  of  notes  will  be  made 
except  to  replace  notes  withdrawn  and  cancelled,  and  to  meet  the  current 
expenditures  authorized  by  Congress,  which  cannot  be  met  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  revenue,  from  the  increase  of  deposits,  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  conversion  into  five  twenties.  With  great  respect, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec'y  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Ch.  Com . of  Ways  and  Means. 


RULES  FOR  THR  REDEMPTION  OF  TREASURY  VOTES. 

Treasury  Department,  Washington,  May  18,  1862. 

To  guard  against  frauds  upon  the  government,  and  to  secure  the  just 
rights  of  holders,  the  following  rules,  for  the  redemption  of  United  States 
notes,  are  hereby  established : 


RULES. 

First.  Mutilated  notes,  which  have  been  torn,  no  matter  how  much, 
but  of  which  it  is  evident  that  all  the  fragments  are  returned  ; or  defaced, 
no  matter  how  badly,  but  certainly  satisfactorily  genuine,  will  be  redeemed 
at  their  full  face  value  on  presentation. 

Second.  Fragments  of  notes  will  be  redeemed  in  full  only  when  ac- 
companied by  an  affidavit,  staling  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  mutila- 
tion, and  that  the  missing  part  of  the  note  is  totally  destroyed.  The  good 
character  of  the  affiant  must,  also,  be  fully  vouched  by  the  officer  before 
whom  the  affidavit  is  taken. 

Third . In  the  absence  of  such  affidavit,  fragments  of  notes  will  not  be 
paid  in  full,  but  the  parts  presented  will  be  redeemed  in  their  proportion 
to  the  whole  note;  reckoning,  as  a general  rule,  by  twentieths. 

Fourth.  Less  than  half  of  a note  will  not  be  redeemed  except  by  pay- 
ment of  the  full  value  of  the  note  under  the  second  rule ; or  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  proportional  value  of  the  missing  part,  when  presented  under 
the  fifth  rule. 

Fijth.  Fragments  of  notes  for  which  less  than  the  full  face  value  has 
been  paid  will  be  retained  for  a year,  to  the  end,  that  the  owners,  who 
have  received  less  than  the  value  of  a full  note,  may  have  opportunity  to 
return  the  missing  part  and  receive  the  amount  previously  withheld. 

Sixth.  Until  further  order,  mutilated  notes  and  fragments  will  be  re- 
deemed only  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington  ; whither 
they  can  be  sent,  addressed  to  the  “ Treasurer  of  the  United  States ,”  by 
mail ,free  of  pottage.  A draft  on  the  Assistant  Treasurer,  at  New  York, 
for  the  amount  allowed,  will  be  returned,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  address 
of  the  person  remitting  the  same. 

S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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TAXATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITIES. 

The  Worcester  Spy  says,  that  to  satisfy  the  general  wish  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  promised  exemption  of  the  bonds 
and  notes  of  the  United  States  from  State  taxation,  a letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  reply  to  it  the  following 
letter  has  been  received : 

Treasury  Department , June  3,  1862. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  is  received,  asking  a copy  of  an 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general  upon  the  liability  of  the  notes  and  bonds 
of  the  United  States  to  municipal  and  State  taxation.  And  you  quote 
the  statement  in  my  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  national  loan  as  the  ground 
for  asking  such  a copy  for  public  information  to  those  whose  subscrip- 
tions you  received  as  agent. 

My  statement  was  founded  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Weston  vs.  the  City  Council  of  Charleston, 
reported  in  2d  Peters,  449,  where  this  question  will  be  found  to  be 
elaborately  discussed  and  judicially  decided. 

Since  that  time,  it  seems  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  have  ruled  that  the  capital  of  the  banks  of  that  State  being  sub- 
jected to  tax  under  the  State  laws,  a portion  of  such  capital  is  withdrawn 
from  such  taxation  by  being  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States.  The 
question  has  been  again  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it  is 
now  pending. 

Upon  inquiry  after  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  to  which  you 
refer,  I learn  that  the  Board  of  Brokers  of  the  city  of  New  York  addressed 
a letter  to  that  officer,  asking  his  views  upon  the  ruling  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  been  requested  by  me  to  appear 
in  that  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  had  no  doubt  but  the  former 
decision  of  that  court  would  be  confirmed.  I understand  it  was  a mere 
letter  of  acknowledgment,  and  not  a formal  opinion  on  the  question. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.  Cha8e,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Esq.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


TRADE  WITH  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  MEMPHIS. 

The  Cincinnati  papers  of  Wednesday,  June  11th,  contain  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  Monday  last  Joseph  C.  Butler,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, telegraphed  Secretary  C^ase  as  follows : 

Cincinnati , June  9. 

I would  like  to  announce  by  authority  that  shipments  of  provisions 
and  manufactures  may  be  made  to  Memphis,  and  also  to  New  Orleans, 
if  Vicksburg  is  taken.  Our  merchants  and  manufactures  will  not  abuse 
the  privilege. 

Joseph  C.  Butler, 

President  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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To  this  dispatch  Secretary  Chase  responded  as  follows : 

Washington , June  9,  1862. 

Shipments  may  be  made  to  Memphis,  aud  all  other  places  in  possession 
of  the  United  States  forces,  under  the  existing  regulations  to  prevent  aid 
to  the  rebels,  and  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  military 
commanders  at  points  of  arrival  and  destination ; and  also  from  all  such 
places,  with  permission  of  the  military  commanders. 

Tender  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  my  fellow  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati, my  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  partial  reopening  of  our  great 
rivers,  soon,  I trust,  to  be  completed.  May  they  never  again  be  closed  to 
American  commerce . 

S.  P.  Chase. 


ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A BRANCH  MINT. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  an  act  to  establish  a branch  mint  of  the 
United  States  at  Denver,  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  approved  April 
21,  1862: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , That  a branch  of  the  mint  of 
the  United  States  be  located  and  established  at  Denver,  in  the  Territory 
of  Colorado,  for  the  coinage  of  gold. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
said  branch,  the  following  officers  shall  be  appointed  as  soon  as  the  pub- 
lic interests  shall  require  their  service,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  namely : One 
superintendent,  one  assayer,  one  melter  and  refiner,  and  one  coiner;  and 
the  said  superintendent  shall  employ  as  many  clerks,  subordinate  work- 
men and  laborers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  may  be  required.  The  salaries  of  the  said  officers  shall  be  as  follows : 
To  the  superintendent,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars;  to  the  assayer, 
the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars;  to  the  melter  and  refiner,  eighteen 
hundred  dollars;  to  the  coiner,  eighteen  hundred  dollars;  to  the  clerks, 
subordinate  workmen  and  laborers,  such  wages  and  allowances  as  are  cus- 
tomary, according  to  their  respective  stations  and  occupations. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  officers  and  clerks  to  be 
appointed  under  this  act,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices, 
shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  before  some  Judge  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  said  Territory,  faithfully  and  diligently  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  offices,  and  shall  each  become  bound  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  director  of  the  mint  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  condition  of  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  general  direction  of  the 
business  of  said  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  shall  be  under 
the  control  and  regulation  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; and  for  that 
purpose  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  director  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
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tions  and  require  such  returns  periodically  and  occasonally,  and  to  estab- 
lish such  charges  for  parting,  assaying,  refining,  and  coining,  as  shall  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
intention  of  this  act  in  establishing  said  branch ; also  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  uniformity  of  weight,  form,  and  finish  in  the  coin  stamped  at 
said  branch. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  said  branch  mint  shall  be  a place 
of  deposit  for  such  public  moneys  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
direct.  And  the  superintendent  of  said  branch  mint,  who  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  treasurer  thereof,  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  same,  and 
also  perform  the  duties  of  assistant  treasurer;  and  for  that  purpose  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  contained  in  an  act  entitled  44  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  better  organization  of  the  treasury,  and  for  the  collection, 
safe-seeking,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,”  approved 
August  6,  1846,  which  relates  to  the  treasury  of  the  branch  mint  at  New 
Orleans. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  superintendent  of  said 
branch  mint  be  authorized,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  on  terms  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  to  issue  in  payment  of 
the  gold  dust  and  bullion  deposited  tor  assay  and  coinage  or  bars,  drafts 
or  certificates  of  deposit,  payable  at  the  Treasury  or  Sub-treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  any  depositor  electing  to  receive  payment  in  that  form. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  all  the  laws  and  parts  of  laws 
now  in  force  for  the  regulation  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  government  of  the  officers  and  persons  employed  therein, and  for  the 
punishment  of  all  offences  connected  with  the  mint  or  coinage  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  full  force,  in  re- 
lation to  the  branch  of  the  mint  by  this  act  established,  as  far  as  the  same 
may  be  applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  Jurther  enacted , That  the  sum  of  $75,000  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other 
wise  appropriated,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  current  year,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the 
30th  of  June,  1863. 


AIT  ACT  AUTHORIZING  THE  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  STATES  FOR  MONETS 
ADVANCED  IN  ENROLLING,  ETC.,  TROOPS. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  act  approved  May  13,  1862  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provision  in  the 
fifty-third  section  of  the  act 44  to  provide  increased  revenue  from  imports, 
to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved 
August  5,  1861,  allowing  such  portion  of  the  tax  as  may  be  assessed  by 
any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 44  to  be  paid  and  satisfied, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  release  of  such  State,  Territory,  or  District, 
dnly  executed,  to  the  United  States,  of  any  liquidated  and  determined 
claim  of  such  Slate,  Territory,  or  District  of  equal  amount  against  the 
United  States:  Provided , That  in  case  of  such  release,  such  State, Terri- 
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tory,  or  District  shall  be  allowed  the  same  abatement  of  the  amount  of 
such  tax  as  would  be  allowed  in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  same  in 
money,”  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  such  claims  of  States  for  re- 
imbursement of  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  enrolling,  subsisting,  cloth- 
ing, supplying,  arming,  equipping,  paying,  and  transporting  its  troops 
employed  in  aiding  to  suppress  the  present  insurrection  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  shall  be  filed  with  the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States 
before  the  18th  of  July  next  And  in  such  cases  the  abatement  of  fifteen 
per  centum  shall  be  made  on  such  portion  of  said  tax  as  may  be  paid  by 
the  allowance  of  such  claims,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  same  as  if  the  final 
settlement  and  liquidation  thereof  had  been  made  before  the  13th  of  June. 

Approved,  May  13,  1862. 


TAB  MEXICAN  QUESTION. 

KARL  RUS8ELL  TO  THE  BRITISH  MINI8TER  IN  MEXICO. 

The  following  copy  of  the  last  note  addressed  by  Earl  Russell  to 
Sir  O.  Wtkk,  the  British  Minister  at  Mexico,  explains  the  causes  of  the 
disruption  of  the  alliance : 

Foreign  Office , May  22,  1862. 

Mt  Lord  : Her  Majesty’s  government  have  bad  under  their  considera- 
tion your  dispatch  dated  from  Orizaba  the  11th  of  April,  your  former 
dispatches  relating  to  General  Almonte,  and  especially  the  proces-verbal 
of  the  conference  held  at  Orizaba  on  the  Oth  of  April. 

Her  Majesty’s  government  regret  to  find  that  the  hope  of  agreement 
between  the  commissioners  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  France  on  the  other,  was  completely  extinguished,  and  that  Admiral 
Jurien  db  la  Gkaviere  and  M.  Dubois  de  Saliont  had  determined  to 
march  on  Mexico,  while  you  and  General  Prim  were  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  refusing  to  meet  the  Mexican  Commissioners  in  the  con- 
ference which  had  been  fixed  to  meet  at  Orizaba  on  the  16th  of  April. 

The  differences  of  opinion  among  the  Commissioners  appear  to  have 
turned  chiefly  on  two  points.  The  first  of  these  related  to  the  protection 
given  to  General  Almonte  by  the  French  army,  and  the  demand  of  the 
Mexican  Government  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  France.  The  second 
point  of  difference  is  thus  stated  by  M.  Dubois  de  Saliont,  in  the  con- 
ference of  the  9th  of  April : “M.  de  Saliony  insists  on  this  point,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  real  and  principal  object  of  the  conven- 
tion was  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  outrages  heaped  on  foreigners  by  ' 
the  Mexican  Government,  and  to  enforce  its  observance  of  treaties;  that 
the  temporising  and  conciliatory  system  hitherto  pursued  was  condemned 
by  what  was  daily  occurring,  inasmuch  as  the  reign  of  extortion,  tyranny, 
and  violence  had  been  made  doubly  oppressive,  and  had  rendered  the 
situation  of  foreigners  quite  intolerable;  that  proofs  of  this  were  continu- 
ally afforded  by  the  complaints  daily  sent  in  to  him  ; that  the  attitude  of 
the  allied  forces  appeared  to  have  stimulated  the  government  to  redoubled 
audacity ; that,  for  his  part,  be  formally  declared  that  he  would  not  treat 
with  that  government;  and  that  his  well-matured  opinion  was  that  it  was 
necessary  to  march  upon  Mexico.” 
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Her  Majesty’s  government  approve  of  your  conduct  on  both  those 
points.  They  consider  that  the  presence  of  General  Almonte  in  Mexico, 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  army,  might  fairly  be  considered  as  a 
provocation  to  civil  war,  and  Her  Majesty’s  government  could  not  have 
approved  of  a measure  having  that  tendency;  for  at  that  time  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  was  a government  with  which  the  allies  were  conducting 
negotiations  with  a view  to  a peaceful  settlement  of  their  differences. 

Her  Majesty’s  government  are  also  of  opinion  that  you  acted  rightly 
when,  in  answer  to  M.  db  Saliqnt’s  declaration  of  his  unchangeable  re- 
solution not  to  treat  with  the  government  of  President  Juarez,  you  re- 
fused to  affix  your  signature  to  the  answer  addressed  by  the  French  Com- 
missioners to  General  Doblado,  and  thereby  broke  up  the  conference,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  joint  action  of  the  three  powers. 

Her  Majesty’s  government  greatly  regret  that  the  co-operation  with 
France  should  cease  ; and  they  regret,  above  all,  that  the  hope  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  objects  of  the  convention  of  October  31st,  which  might 
have  been  attained  before  the  end  of  April — had  the  conference  met  on 
the  15th — should  thus  have  been  abandoned. 

Her  Majesty *8  government  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
determination  you  took.  They  concur  in  the  opinions  given  by  General 
Prim,  and  are  happy  to  find  that  the  conduct  of  the  representative  of  her 
Catholic  Majesty  has  been  approved  by  the  government  of  Spain. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  regret  the  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty’s 
government.  Had  they  delayed  asking  redress  from  the  government  of 
Mexico  for  the  wrongs  of  British  subjects,  they  would  have  given  rise  to 
just  complaints  from  those  who  are  entitled  to  Her  Majesty’s  protection. 
Had  they  pursued  their  own  course  separately,  and  refused  to  act  with 
France  and  Spain,  they  would  have  produced  irritating  and  unsatisfactory 
relations,  perhaps  collisions,  between  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
three  great  European  powers.  Had  they,  on  the  other  hand,  evinced  an 
insurmountable  repugnance  to  treat  with  President  Juarez,  they  would 
have  been  wanting  in  due  regard  to  the  independence  of  the  Mexican  people. 

Had  Her  Majesty’s  government,  therefore,  taken  any  other  course  than 
that  which  was  adopted,  they  would  have  incurred  the  risk  of  evils 
greater  even  than  the  separation  which  has  now  occurred. 

You  will  understand  that  while  Her  Majesty’s  government  lament  the 
course  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  noth- 
ing has  occurred  to  impair  the  friendly  relations  which  continue  to  subsist 
between  the  two  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

I am,  <fcc., 

Russell. 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  ART. 


1.  La  kb  Superior  Iror — Amourt  and  Quality.  9l  Webterh  Ertbrfribb— Exploriro  the 
Upper  Missouri.  8.  Tbe  Rock  Oil  Bubirebb.  4.  Dbpth  op  Mineb  ih  Erolard.  5.  Ahotbee 
El  Dorado.  6.  Marupacture  op  Beet-Root  Sugar. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON — AM0U5T  AND  QUALITY. 

The  Lake  Superior  Journal , in  speaking  of  the  future  shipment  of  iron 
ore,  says : 

14  Some  idea  of  the  vast  iron  interests  of  this  region  may  be  formed  by 
our  readers  in  the  East,  when  we  state  the  settled  conviction  here  is  that 
one  hundred  and  fiftt  thousand  tons  of  iron  ore  will  be  shipped  from 
our  docks  during  this  present  season  of  navigation.  This  is  not  the  chi- 
mera of  a vivid  imagination,  but  a sober  estimate  founded  on  facts  and 
figures.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  estimate  is  too  low,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

44 1st.  The  calculation  is  partially  based  on  the  shipments  of  last  year, 
and  we  know  how  depressed  the  iron  interest  was  then. 

44  2d.  The  indications  are  that  this  season  will  be  a highly  prosperous  one 
for  iron,  on  account  of  the  more  settled  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
new  uses  to  which  this  metal  is  being  constantly  put,  such  as  building 
ships,  houses,  and  the  like. 

44  3d.  Already,  before  the  season  is  fairly  opened,  nearly  that  amount 
(one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons)  has  been  contracted  for,  to  be  de- 
livered in  Cleveland,  Erie,  and  Buffalo. 

44  To  carry  away  this  product  of  our  iron  hills  at  one  time  would — 
allowing  two  hundred  tons  to  each — require  seven  hundred  and  fifty  ves- 
sels, a fleet  about  as  large  as  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  This,  we  think, 
will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  vast  wealth  yet  stored  away  in  this 
region,  aud  as  yet  untouched.9’ 

The  same  journal  also  tells  us  that — 

44  During  the  past  week  Marquette  and  tbe  iron  mountains  beyond  have 
been  visited  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  of  London,  and  formerly  Vice-President 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada.  He  is  a gentleman  of  high  scientific 
attainments,  and  came  here,  at  the  solicitation  of  a large  iron  company 
in  England,  to  examine  the  iron  mountains  and  their  value,  and  what  ad- 
vantages are  offered  here  for  manufacturing  the  ore.  The  company  de- 
sired to  find  out  whether  the  reports  which  had  reached  England  about 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  Lake  Superior  iron  are  true;  and,  if  so,  why 
so  little  is  being  done  by  capitalists  to  bring  it  forward.  Also,  what  ad- 
vantages we  possessed  ior  manufacturing  ike  ore ; and  whether  it  could 
not  be  shipped  to  England. 

44  Mr.  Blackwell  visited  the  mountains  in  company  with  two  or  three 
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gentlemen  interested  in  the  matter.  He  was  surprised  at  seeing  the  vast 
piles  of  ore  yet  untouched,  and  says  that  there  is  not  another  such  de- 
posit upon  the  globe.  As  to  quality,  he  pronounces  it  equal  to,  or  better 
than,  the  Russian  ; and  says  that,  if  we  only  took  as  much  pains  to  pro- 
duce a good  article  as  we  take  to  produce  a large  amount,  this  Lake  Su- 
perior iron  would  drive  the  Russian  from  the  market.  He  says,  also, 
that  steel  can  be  made  from  it,  of  as  good  a quality  as  that  manufactured 
from  the  Swedish  iron,  so  extensively  used  in  England ; and  all  that  is 
needed  here  is  money  to  manufacture  it.” 


WESTERN  ENTERPRISE— EXPLORING  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI. 

The  American  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  dispatch- 
ed on  the  15th  ult.  their  first  exploring  party  on  the  steamer  Emilie,  Capt. 
Joseph  Ladaroe,  bound  for  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  hunters  and  trappers,  who  have  heretofore 
alone  frequented  those  wild  regions,  and  poured  their  gain  and  traffic  into 
the  fur  companies,  now  have  competition,  and  assistance  to  develop  the  re- 
sources there  for  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing.  Already  the 
impetus  given  to  emigration,  via  Missouri  River,  to  the  mountains  and 
Pacific  coast,  is  fully  equal  to  the  steamboat  facilities  for  its  accommoda- 
tion. It  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  who  are  now  enlisted  in  the  open- 
ing up  of  that  region,  to  make  the  present  navigation  arrangements  a 
permanent  line  of  packets  from  St  Louis  to  the  Great  Falls  of  Missouri 
River,  3,200  miles  by  river  from  St.  Louis. 

The  American  Exploring  and  Mineral  Company  was  formed  but  a few 
months  ago,  and  now  send  out  this  exploring  party,  fitted  with  an  abund- 
ance of  implements  and  the  necessary  provision  for  exploring  and  mining 
one  year  or  more,  and  they  will  represent  the  energy  aud  adventure  of 
the  American  character.  Three  of  the  party  are  old  experienced  miners, 
and  in  company  with  H.  M.  Thompson,  have  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  perfecting  this  organization.  These  gentlemen  were  probably  the  first 
of  any  in  St.  Louis  to  move  in  the  undertaking  now  so  prosperously  com- 
menced. On  the  22d  of  March  of  this  year,  they,  together  with  a few 
friends  whom  they  had  made  acquainted  with  their  plans,  met  at  the  office 
of  H.  M.  Thompson,  and  organized  this  company,  with  a capital  of 
$100,000,  and  chose  Josiah  Fooo,  Esq , President,  with  a good  board  of 
directors,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
pany’s interests.  As  the  party  go  out  in  the  service  of  an  organized 
company  of  St.  Louis  men,  more  than  a passing  interest  is  attached  to 
its  departure.  This  immense  country  is  to  be  opened  up  to  the  trade  of 
the  world,  and  the  business  men  of  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  naturally 
feel  a deep  interest  in  this  undertaking,  as  the  Missouri  River  is  sure  to  be 
the  great  highway  to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  an  early  and  ade- 
quate movement  should  be  made  to  reap  the  benefits  of  these  newly  dis- 
covered golden  fields. 

There  is  but  little  doubt,  from  all  accounts  received,  that  this  is  a very 
rich  mineral  country.  One  who  is  well  acquainted  with  it  says:  “The 
world  will  be  astonished  when  it  is  made  known.”  The  exploring  party 
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will  make  thorough  investigations,  and  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  home 
organization  at  the  office  of  EL  M.  Thompson,  in  St.  Louis,  which  will 
be  headquarters  for  direct  and  reliable  information  from  the  gold  regions 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Bitter  Root  valleys. 


THE  ROCK  OIL  BUSINESS. 

% 

The  Oil  City  Register , published  at  the  great  center  of  the  oil  trade, 
gives  the  following  table,  showiug  the  number  of  wells  now  flowing,  etc., 
on  Oil  Creek : 


Number  of  wells  now  flowing. 75 

Number  of  wells  that  formerly  flowed  and  pumped. ...  62 

Number  of  wells  sunk  and  commenced 358 

Total 495 

Amount  of  oil  shipped bbls.  1,000,000 

Amount  on  hand  to  date 92,450 

Present  amount  of  daily  flow 5,71 7 

Average  value  of  the  oil  at  $1  per  bbl $1,092,000 

Average  cost  of  wells  $1,000  each 495,000 

Machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  from  $500  to  $700  each  500,000 

Total  number  of  refineries 25 


DEPTH  OF  MINES  IN  ENGLAND. 

An  English  journal,  after  valuing  the  total  product  of  the  mines  of 
Great  Britain  at  £41,491,102  per  annum,  and  computing  that  England’s 
supply  of  coal  will  last  at  least  seven  hundred  years  longer,  at  present 
rates  of  consumption,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  depth  to  which 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  pierced  in  England: 

The  depth  to  which  we  mine  for  coal  is  already  great.  The  pit  at 
Duckenfield,  in  Chesshire,  is  2,004  feet  below  the  surface  to  the  point 
where  it  intersects  the  “ Black  Mine  Coal,”  a seam  which  is  four  feet  six 
inches  thick,  and  of  the  best  quality  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses; from  this  point  a further  depth  of  500  feet  has  been  attained  by 
means  of  an  engine  plane  in  the  bed  of  coal,  so  that  a great  portion  of 
the  coal  is  now  raised  frbm  the  enormous  depth  of  2,504  feet.  At  Pen- 
dleton, near  Manchester,  coal  is  daily  worked  from  a depth  of  2,135  feet; 
and  the  Cannel  coal  of  Wigan  is  brought  from  1,773  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Many  of  the  Durham  collieries  are  equally  deep,  and  far  more  ex- 
tended in  their  subterranean  labyrinths.  Some  of  those,  and  others  in 
Cumberland,  are  worked  out  far  under  the  bed  of  the  sea  ; and  on 
both  sides  of  the  island  we  are  rapidly  extending  our  sub-oceanic  bur- 
rowing. 

Dolcoath  tin  mine,  in  Cornwall,  is  now  working  at  1,800  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  is  rapidly  sinking  deeper.  The  depth  of  Tresavean,  a copper 
mine  is  2,180  feet.  Many  other  tin  and  copper  mines  are  approaching 
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W/>  >*  saxs,  to  Car  as  exp.orol.  Tbe  protixas  metal  is  in  coaite  gran- 
usaKM  t'sojA  rniuri  with  grarei,  with  oceasoaal  pare  nnz^is  of  consid- 
««.  7 foe  miring  Loie*  are  oeacrib^d  as  shining  with  gud.  Veins 
s^  J lyAiyi*T»  of  tempting  qoarta  are  seen  in  every  direction  among  the 
h*A*,  AU/tjt  $ 1,700  was  dug  oat  of  two  crevices  in  the  rock,  less  than 
tlr**  feet  under  tl»e  surface.  The  best  claim  on  Vanwinkle  creek  pro- 
dn'sd  %\W>  to  %th 0 per  day  to  the  hand.  On  Keithley’s  creek  the  com- 
paoie#  were  making  from  $50  to  $100  per  day  to  the  hand,  and  on  hill- 
side (dry  diggings)  $120  a mao  per  day.  On  Antler  creek  the  rocker 
♦ iel d*d  A0  ituwAs*  of  gold  (or  $850)  in  a single  forenoon.  Two  men  he- 
(//w  the  t/>wn  of  Antler  hare  taken  oat  $18,000  with  a rocker  since  last 
spring.  A man  who  hsd  left  Victoria  penniless,  returned  last  autumn 
with  *2,000  in  dust,  which  be  had  dug  in  about  two  months.  The  ave- 
rage  yudd  on  the  flaming  claims  is  60  ounces  a day  to  the  band.  Water 
for  sluicing  sold  at  50  cents  an  inch,  (cubic  measure,  flowing  through  a 
wjuare  tube,)  yet,  after  paying  this  heavy  charge,  the  yield  left  $40  to  $60 
a day  to  the  miner.  The  gains  of  the  miners  far  surpasses  anything  re- 
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corded  of  California  or  Australia.  One  miner  says  his  claim  will  last  ten 
years  w to  work  it  out.”  Labor  commands  $8  per  day  with  board ; so  that 
an  industrious  and  healthy  man  cannot  fail  to  make  money.  Gold  dust 
is  worth  *16  30  to  *16  60  per  ounce,  or  *17  in  payment  for  goods.  It 
averages  about  850-100ths  fine,  though  some  specimens  assayed  918. 
The  winter  climate  of  Carriboo  is  not  worse  than  that  of  Canada.  The 
Indians  are  peaceable.  Among  the  drawbacks  are  the  want  of  good 
roads  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  of  provisions 
and  tools,  for  both  of  which  very  high  prices  have  to  be  paid.  Probably 
the  lowest  price  paid  for  any  article  of  food  is  $1  a pound,  on  the  Cali- 
fornia scale  twelve  years  ago.  The  mining  season  continues  from  May 
to  October;  but  as  tunnelling  has  commenced,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  mines  all  the  year  through. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BEET-ROOT  SUGAR. 

An  eminent  Prussian  chemist,  of  the  name  of  Marggraf,  first  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  beet- root  sugar,  by  an  elaborate  memoir 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for  1747.  The 
roots  selected  by  him  for  experiment  were  the  skirret,  (a  variety  of  pars- 
nip,) the  white  beet,  and  the  red.  He  found  that  when  slices  of  these 
were  dried  by  a very  gentle  heat,  small  spicular  crystals  of  sugar  might 
be  observed  in  them  by  a microscope.  Next  he  reduced  the  dried  root 
to  powder,  and  digested  it  in  boiling  alcohol,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  was  dissolved,  and  the  mucilage,  starch,  and  most  of  the  other  im- 
purities were  left  behind.  The  alcoholic  solution,  by  long  rest,  deposited 
crystals  of  sugar,  which,  by  re-solution  and  crystal ization,  were  obtained 
quite  white,  amounting  in  quantity  to  from  one-twenty-fifth  to  one-six- 
teen  -h  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  root.  He  also  found  that  the  white 
beet  loses  by  drying  three-fourths  of  its  weight,  and  the  red  beet  seven- 
eighths. 

He  next  made  an  attempt  to  manufacture  sugar  from  these  roots ; for 
which  purpose,  having  broken  down  the  texture  of  the  skirret  by  bruising 
it  in  a mortar,  and  of  the  beet  by  grating  it,  he  pressed  out  the  liquor, 
and  kept  it  at  rest  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a cool  cellar.  It  here  depos- 
ited most  of  the  feculence ; and  the  clear  liquor  was  drawn  off.  It  was 
then  clarified  with  white  of  egg,  boiled  down,  and  the  syrup,  after  some 
months,  afforded  brown  crystals  intermixed  with  syrup.  The  crystalline 
part  was  again  dissolved,  crystallised  anew,  and  afforded  a concrete  viscid 
mass,  from  which  the  syrup  drained  off  by  degress,  and  left  the  rest  nearly 
in  the  state  of  muscovado,  or  raw  cane  sugar. 

The  experiments  of  Marggraf  were,  several  years  afterwards,  resumed 
by  M.  Achard,  at  the  desire  of  the  Prussian  government.  He  followed 
the  general  process  pointed  out  by  bis  predecessor,  except  that  he  boiled 
the  beet  previous  to  pressing  it — a change  obviously  for  the  worse,  as  he 
thus  rendered  soluble  most  of  the  starch,  and  introduced  an  additional 
embarrassment  in  the  subsequent  operations. 

After  the  failure  in  France  of  the  attempt  to  make  grape-sugar,  the 
attention  of  Chaptal,  at  that  time  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  a manu- 
facturing chemist  of  considerable  eminence,  was  directed  to  the  half-suc- 
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cessful  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, to  obtain  sugar  from  beet-root,  and  which  I have  already  mention- 
ed. A manufactory  was  established  by  M.  Chaptal  at  Amboise,  on  the 
Loire;  and  by  substituting  a crop  of  beet,  in  the  rotation  of  his  farm, 
instead  of  a naked  fallow,  and  by  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  fibrous 
residue  of  the  roots,  after  having  pressed  out  the  sweet  liquor,  he  obtain- 
ed his  raw  material  at  a very  easy  price.  The  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  juice  differed  in  no  material  degree  from  that  employed  by  Marugraf, 
except  that  instead  of  at  first  standing  to  settle  it  was  directly  run  into 
the  boiler,  where  it  was  mixed  with  quicklime.  The  other  processes  were 
also  much  expedited ; and  the  result,  according  to  the  statement  of  M. 
Chaptal,  was  a profit  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  encourage  the  extension 
of  the  manufacture.  At  the  end  of  1825,  there  had  been  twenty-six  es- 
tablishments founded  in  the  north  of  France  for  the  preparation  of  beet- 
sugar;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  number  appears  to  have 
been  continually  increasing,  and  the  quality  of  their  products  improving. 
This  has  been  the  result  of  several  advantageous  modifications  of  the 
original  process. 

The  juice,  after  being  pressed  from  the  pulp,  undergoes  its  first  defeca- 
tion in  a boiler,  where  it  is  mixed,  while  cold,  with  a small  quantity  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  After  this  latter  is  judged  to  have  acted  sufficient- 
ly, it  is  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  slacked  lime;  and  the  fire  is  then 
lighted.  When  the  liquor  has  been  heated  up  to  about  100°  Fahr.,  ani- 
mal charcoal  is  first  stirred  into  it,  and  then  blood  diluted  with  water. 
As  the  heat  increases,  the  blood  coagulates  and  involves  all  the  impuri- 
ties floating  in  the  liquor,  which  after  filtration  through  a woolen  cloth, 
is  clear,  bright,  and  of  a very  pale  yellow  color.  It  is  now  put  into  a 
shallow  boiler,  and  evaporated  at  a heat  never  exceeding  200°,  for  fear  of 
burning  it,  till  it  is  brought  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  It  is  then  filtered, 
is  further  reduced  by  boiling,  and  then  is  transferred  to  a cistern,  where 
it  is  stirred  continually  until  it  granulates,  and  is  got  sufficiently  cool  to 
be  poured  into  cones  of  earthenware ; after  which  it  is  treated  precisely 
as  cane  sugar. 

It  has  been,  however,  observed,  that  the  lime  employed  in  the  process 
of  defecation  injured  the  sugar  in  the  subsequent  boiling ; to  prevent 
which  the  tnanufacturers  are  now  in  the  habit  of  adding  the  lime  to  the 
raw  liquor,  and  afterwards  saturating  it,  or  very  nearly  so,  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

It  appears,  on  a general  average,  that  the  beet  used  by  the  French  man- 
ufacturers yields  70  per  cent  of  juice;  and  that  100  parts  of  the  entire 
beet  afford  from  two  to  two  and  a-half  of  common  loaf-sugar.  The  mo- 
lasses, or  uncrystallizable  syrup,  when  fermented  and  distilled,  yield  a 
spirit,  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  and  disagreeable  flavor,  is  only 
employed  in  the  composition  of  varnishes  and  other  similar  uses. — The 
Grocer  of  London. 
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1.  Th*  New  You  State  Canals.  1 The  8uee  Canal.  & Monnis  Canal  anb  Banking  Com- 
pany. 4.  Tie  Pacific  Railroad. 

THE  HEW  TORE  STATE  CANALS. 


The  following  tables,  which  we  take  from  the  Auditor’s  Report,  show 
the  amount  transported  and  received  for  tolls  on  the  canals  of  the  State 
during  the  years  1860  and  1861  : 


Description  of  Articles. 

I860. 

Tons. 

1861. 

Tons. 

Furs  and  peltry 

222 

155 

Products  of  wood 

1,609,756  1,052,237 

Product  of  animals 

19,882 

19,282 

Vegetable  food 

1,659,158  2,122,237 

All  other  agricultural  products 

3,714 

2,854 

Manufactures. 

268,759 

280,256 

Merchandise 

250,360 

135,096 

Other  articles 

938,364 

895,518 

1861.  1861. 

Gain  In  Loss  in 

tons.  tons. 

67 

467,618 

600 

463,070  

860 

11,497  

115,264 

42,846 


Total 


Description  of  Articles. 

Boats  and  passengers 

Furs  and  peltry 

Products  of  wood 

Product  of  animals 

Vegetable  food 

All  other  agricultural  products 

Manufactures 

Merchandise 

Other  articles 

Total 


4,650,214 

4,507,635 

474,576 

617,155 

I860. 

1861. 

1861. 

1861. 

Gain  in 

Loss  in 

Tolls. 

Tolls. 

tolls. 

tolls. 

$199,479 

$207,924 

$8,445 

113 

81 

32 

657,511 

398,566 

258,945 

13,039 

14,132 

1,093 

1,574,390 

2,856,846 

1,282,456 

1,348 

1,220 

128 

87,956 

95,722 

7,766 

223,885 

107,958 

115,927 

251,876 

226,836 

25,540 

3,009,597 

3,908,785 

1,299,760 

400,572 

Comparing  the  two  years  we  find  a loss  of  617,155  tons  in  various  des- 
criptions of  property,  and  a gain  of  474,576  in  other  descriptions.  The 
balance  against  the  canals  on  this  account  is  142,579  tons.  There  is  a 
gain  of  *1,299,760  in  tolls  on  four  classes  of  property,  and  a loss  of 
$400,572  on  five  other  classes,  leaving  a balance  in  favor  of  the  canals 
for  the  year  of  $899,188. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  traffic  on  the  canals  has  been  much  ben- 
efitted  during  the  season  of  1861  by  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
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river  being  closed.  On  this  point,  the  Auditor  says  that  no  increased 
tonnage  from  the  West  has  been  thrown  in  an  eastern  direction  to  reach 
our  canals  by  that  obstruction.  New  Orleans  has  not  been  a shipping 
port  of  grain  in  bulk  to  a European  market.  Our  increase  in  tonnage 
and  tolls  over  1860  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  “ vegetable  food.”  In 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  the  traffic  in  the  “pro- 
ducts of  the  forest”  has  fallen  off  from  1860,  457,518  tons,  with  a loss 
$253,945  in  tolls.  This  is  the  first  serious  disturb ince  we  have  met  with 
in  a series  of  years  in  this  class  of  canal  traffic.  With  a restoration  of 
peace  and  confidence  and  a revival  of  business  we  may  expect  a return  of 
that  trade  to  its  wonted  channels . 

We  cannot  expect  hereafter  to  keep  up  the  large  transits  in  “ vegeta- 
ble food”  on  the  canals  which  we  had  in  1860  and  1861  in  the  absence 
of  a supply  and  demand  equal  to  those  two  years ; shall  we  have  them ! 
If  not,  then  it  behooves  us  to  look  out  for  other  sources  of  revenue  and 
for  other  traffic  from  which  tolls  can  be  drawn.  The  “ products  of  the 
forest,”  or  the  most  of  them,  will  probably  be  retained  by  the  canals  in 
spite  of  railway  competition. 

Of  the  increased  receipts  on  “ vegetable  food,”  as  exhibited  in  the  last 
preceding  table,  $525,895  arose  from  the  increased  rates  made  by  the 
canal  board  on  wheat,  corn,  and  flour,  in  the  spring  of  1861. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  each  class  of 
property  carried  on  the  canals  during  the  season  of  navigation,  in  the 
year  1861  ; and  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  State  from  the  1st  of  October, 
1860,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1861  : 


Description  of  articles. 

Tons  of  each  class 
carried  on  the  ca- 
nals. 

Tons  of  each  class 
carried  on  all  the 
railroads. 

Total  tons 
csrried  on  all 
the  canals  and 
railroads. 

Products  of  the  forests. . . . . 

. . . 1,052,392 

540.079 

1.692,471 

Products  of  animals. 

19,282 

1,067,070 

1,086,352 

Vegetable  food 

. . . 2,122.237 

1,220,332 

3,342,569 

Other  agricultural  products.. 

2,854 

211,209 

214,063 

Manufactures 

280,256 

568,691 

848,947 

Merchandise 

135,096 

719,017 

854,113 

Other  articles 

895,518 

1,134,011 

2,029,529 

Total  tons  carried 

, . . 4,507,635 

5,460,409 

9,968,044 

Of  this  amount  carried  by  railroads,  the  following  table  shows  the 
amount  carried  by  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroads,  compared  with  the  amount  transported  by  the  canals : 


Other 

The  Product  of  Vegeta-  agiic'l  Man'fto-  Merchsn-  Other 
forest,  animals,  hie  food,  prod’ets.  turf*.  disc,  articles.  Total. 
New  York  Central....  39,310  251,964  441,569  47,341  90,597  199,588  113,945  1 167,309 

New  York  and  Erie  ..  106,685  969,757  943,969  96,919  146.673  167,244  351,161  1,953.418 


Total 

New  York  canals. 


147,995  461,791  685.591  74,960  996,970  369,627  405.196  9,491,7*0 

1,052,893  19,389  9,122,937  9^64  980,256  135,090  095,518  4,507,635 


Excess  by  canals 

Excess  by  railroads. . . 

Total  excess  by  canals 


90437 1,486,716  53,986  480399  9£*&491 

449,439  71,406  224,781  738,567 

9,086^16 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company 
was  held  in  Paris  on  the  2d  of  May.  The  report  contains  several  very 
interesting  facts.  It  appears  from  it  that  there  exists  no  doubt  in  the 
opinion  of  the>chief  engineer  that  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  will  unite 
with  the  Mediterranean  in  the  course  of  eight  months.  Port  Said  is  com- 
menced, and  the  new  town  already  contains  a population  of  1,000  Euro- 
peans and  2,000  Arabs.  There  are  at  present  26,000  Arabs  employed, 
and  their  number  will  shortly  be  increased  to  40,000.  M.  de  Lesseps 
congratulated  the  shareholders  on  all  political  opposition  to  the  canal 
having  ceased,  and  paid  a high  compliment  to  Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  for  their  speeches  in  Parliament  on  the 
subject.  The  Alexandria  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  transmits 
the  following  further  information  on  this  subject:  The  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany have  lately  been  enabled,  by  means  of  the  large  supply  of  men  ob- 
tained from  government,  to  push  on  their  operations  with  greater  activ- 
ity. They  have  at  the  present  moment,  according  to  the  information  I 
have  received  from  a gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  the  Isthmus, 
in  forced  labor  about  22,000  men,  and  about  1,500  volunteers.  The  in- 
tention is  to  raise  the  number  of  laborers  to  40,000  men  if  the  govern- 
ment can  be  induced  to  grant  them.  At  present  the  work  is  almost  en- 
tirely concentrated  upon  the  cutting  to  be  made  through  the  sand  heights 
of  El  Djisr,  and  engineers  of  the  company  promise  that  the  rigole  de  ser- 
vice, or  small  elementary  canal,  will,  within  the  next  two  months,  convey 
the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  basin  of  Lake  Timash.  This 
canal,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  about  15  feet  wide  and  about  18  inches 
in  depth.  The  portion  of  the  rigole  constructed  through  Lake  Menzaleh 
last  year  has  been  almost  entirely  obliterated.  Some  2 1 dredging  ma- 
chines are  shortly  to  be  at  work  re-excavating  the  canal  on  the  full  scale, 
and  with  strong  embankments.  At  Port  Said  some  of  the  iron  piles 
lately  driven  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a small  stone  islet 
on  the  line  of  the  proposed  western  jetty  have,  after  a severe  storm,  been 
either  bent  or  efse  thev  have  given  way  in  their  foundations,  and  the  cross 
iron  tie-bars  have  been  broken  away.  These  skeleton  frames  of  iron  are 
intended  to  be  filled  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  to  be  brought  for  the 
purpose  from  the  quarries  of  Mex,  near  Alexandria.  The  wooden  jetty 
that  projects  from  the  shore,  and  which  is  constructed  with  wooden  piles 
filled  in  with  stone,  has  not  been  injured  by  the  late  storm.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  that  very  much,  in  fact,  almost  everything,  remains 
to  be  done.  Whether  the  project  will  or  will  not  be  brought  to  a suc- 
cessful termination  is,  of  course,  entirely  a question  of  money  and  ro  en. 
Where  these  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  abundance  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  accomplishment  of  any  work  whatever  is  beyond  the  skill  of 
modern  engineering.  But  there  is  clearly  room  for  the  strongest  doubt 
that  the  capital  subscribed  by  the  company  will  be  sufficient  to  effect  the 
object,  and  when  it  is  exhausted  it  is  difficult  to  see  whence  another  sup- 
ply will  be  obtained,  especially  as  the  improbability  of  the  canal,  even  if 
made,  ever  paying  or  being  of  any  practical  use  must  become  more  and 
more  apparent.  It  is  not  uulikely  also  that  it  will  presently  be  discovered 
that  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is,  after  all,  not  a weak  point  dans  la  cutrasse 
Anglaise. 
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MORRIS  CANAL  ASD  BANKING  COMPART. 

From  the  report  of  this  company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  February 
28,  1882,  we  learn  that  the  canal  was  opened  for  business  on  the  18th  of 
March  on  the  western  division,  and  the  25th  on  the  eastern  division.  The 
navigation  was  maintained,  with  occasional  interruption  from  casualties 
to  the  banks  and  machinery,  until  closed  by  ice  on  the  13th  of  December 
at  the  west  end,  and  the  20th  of  December  at  the  east  end. 

The  income  of  the  company  from  tolls  and  other  sources  was  $291,846  37 


And  the  expenses  were  : 

Operating  canal $31,068  53 

Repairing  canal  and  works 82,305  18 

Salaries,  interest,  law,  and  other  expenses. . . . 25,611  75 

Transportation  expenses 4,357  41 

143,402  87 


Profit $148,443  50 

Balance  at  credit  February  28,  1861 18,290  68 


$166,734  18 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock $117,500  00 

Interest  on  mortgage  bonds 32,910  00 

Depreciation  of  boats,  horses,  etc 3.603  42 

Balance  surplus 12,720  76 


$166,734  18 

Compared  with  the  previous  year  the  receipts  show  a decrease  of 
$58,864  26,  with  a decrease  in  expenses  of  $869  39 — making  the  decrease 
in  net  earnings  $57,994  87. 

Notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  business  upon  tbe  canal,  and  the 
consequent  reduction  of  income  of  the  company,  tbe  net  earnings  of  the 
year  have  sufficed  to  enable  the  company  to  keep  their  works  in  good 
repair,  increase  the  capacity  of  the  canal,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonded  debt,  and  the  usual  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year,  for  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  canal,  and  its  works,  including  the  outlay  at  Jersey  Ciy,  and  for  new 
boats,  has  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $42,677  50.  These  improvements  and 
outlays  were  deemed  necessary  for  an  increased  efficiency  of  the  canal, 
and  to  furnish  additional  facilities  to  the  trade.  In  reference  to  the  im- 
provements made  and  expenses  incurred  under  this  head  the  engineer 
says : 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


Cost  of  canal  and  appurtenances. 

ASSETS. 


Cash $11,728  75 

Bills  receivable 25,157  50 

Individual  accounts 39.295  10 

Materials 23,377  21 


$2,895,962  79 


99,558  56 


$2,995,521  35 
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CAPITAL  STOCK. 


Consolidated 
Preferred . . . 


♦1,025,000  00 
1,175,000  00 


(2,200,000  00 

Mortgage  bonds 655,250  00 


♦2,855,250  00 

LIABILITIES. 

♦117,594  75 
6,238  06 
3,447  78 
270  00 

127,550  59 

12,720  76 


♦2,995,521  35 

The  Morris  Canal  is  102  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  Delaware 
opposite  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  to  Jersey  City.  Its  entire  tonnage  last 
year  was  619,369  tons. 


Bills  payable 

Individual  accounts 

Dividends  unclaimed.. . 
Coupons 

Profit  and  loss — surplus. 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a railroad 
and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  se- 
cure to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other 
purposes,  as  passed  by  Congress : 

Be  it  enacted , dtc^  That  (1)  Walter  S.  Burgess,  William  P.  Blodgett, 
Benj  imin  H.  Cheever,  Charles  Fosdick  Fletcher,  of  Rhode  Island  ; Augustus 
Brewster,  Henry  P.  Haven,  Cornelius  S.  Bushnell,  Henry  Hammond,  of 
Connecticut;  Isaac  Sherman,  Dean  Richmond,  Royal  Phelps,  William  H. 
Ferry,  Henry  A.  Paddock,  Lewis  J.  Stancliff,  Charles  A.  Secor,  Samuel  R. 
Campbell,  (2)  Alfred  E.  Tilton,  John  Anderson,  Azariah  Boody,  John  8. 
Kennedy,  H.  Carver,  Joseph  Field,  Benjamin  F.  Camp,  Orville  W Childs, 
Alexander  J.  Bergen,  Ben.  Holliday,  D.  N.  Burney,  S.  DeWi  t Bloodcrood, 
Wm.  U.  Grant,  Thomas,  W.  Olcott,  Samuel  B.  Rubles,  James  B.  Wilson, 
of  New  York ; (3)  Ephraim  Marsh,  Charles  M.  Harker,  of  New  Jersey ; 
John  E Igar  Thomson,  Benjamin  Haywood,  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  Joseph 
Harrison,  George  W.  Cass  John  H.  Bryant,  Daniel  J.  Morel  I,  (4)  Thomas 
M.  Howe,  William  F.  Johnson,  Robert  Finney,  John  A.  Green,  E.  R.  Myre, 
Charles  F.  Wells,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania;  Noah  L.  Wilson,  Amasa  Stone, 
William  H.  Clement,  S.  L.  L’Hommedieu,  (5)  John  Brough,  William  Den- 
nison. Jacob  Blickensderfer, of  Ohio ; William  M.  McPherson,  R.  W.  Wells, 
Willard  P.  Hall,  Armstrong  Beatty.  (6)  John  Corby,  of  Missouri;  S.  J. 
Hensley,  Peter  Donahue,  C.  P.  Huntington,  T.  D.  Judah.  (7)  James  Bailey, 
James  T.  Ryan,  Charles  Ilosraer,  Charles  Marsh,  D.  O.  Mills,  Samuel  Bell, 
Louis  McLane,  George  W.  Mowe,  Charles  McLaughlin,  Timothy  Dame, 
John  R.  Robinson,  of  California;  John  Atchison  and  John  D.  Winters,  of 
the  Territory  of  Nevada;  John  D.  Campbell,  R.  N.  Rice,  Charles  A.  Trow- 
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bridge,  and  Ransom  Gardner,  (8)  Charles  W.  Penny,  Charles  T.  Gorham, 
William  McConnell,  of  Michigan ; William  F.  Coolbaugli,  Lucius  H.  Lang- 
worthy, Hugh  T.  Reid,  Hoyt  Sherman,  (9)  Lyman  Cook,  Samuel  R.  Curtis, 
Lewis  A.  Thomas,  Plait  Smith,  of  Iowa  ; William  B.  Ogden,  Charles  G. 
Hammond,  Henry  Farnum,  Amos  C.  Babcock,  W.  Seldon  Gale,  (10) 
Nehemiah  Bushnell,  and  Lorenzo  Bull,  of  Illinois;  William  H.  Swift, 
Samuel  T.  Dana,  John  Bertram,  Franklin  S.  Stevens,  (11)  Edward  R.  Tin- 
ker, of  Massachusetts;  Franklin  Gorin,  Laban  J.  Bradford,  and  John  T. 
Levis,  of  Kentucky;  James  Dunning,  (12)  John  M.  Wood,  Edwin  Noyes, 
Joseph  Eaton,  of  Maine  ; Henry  H.  Baxter,  (13)  ueo.  W . Collamer,  Henry 
Keyes,  Thomas  H.  Canfield,  of  Vermont ; William  S.  Ladd,  A.  M.  Berry, 
(14)  Benjamin  F.  Harding,  of  Oregon;  William  Bunn,  Jr.,  John  Catlin, 
Levi  Sterling,  (15)  John  Thompson,  Elihu  L.  Philips,  Waler  D.  Mclndoe, 
T.  B.  Soddard,  E.  H.  Broadhead,  A.  H.  Virgen,  of  Wisconsin , Charles 
Paine,  Thomas  A.  Morris,  David  C.  Branham,  Samuel  Hanna,  Jonas  Votaw, 
Jesse  L.  Williams,  (16)  Isaac  C.  Elston,  of  Indiana;  Thomas  Swan, 
Chauncey  Brooks,  Ed.  Wilkins,  of  Maryland ; Fr.  R E.  Cornell,  David 
Blakely,  (17)  A.  D.  Seward,  Henry  A.  Swift,  Dwight  Woodbury,  John 
McCu>ick,  John  R.  Jones,  of  Minnesota;  Joseph  A.  Gilmore,  (18)  Charles 
W.  Woodman,  of  New  Hampshire;  W.  H.  Grimes,  J.  C.  Stone,  Chester 
Thomas,  John  Kerr,  (19)  Werter  R.  Davis,  Luther  C.Cballis,  Josiah  Miller, 
of  Kansas  ; Gilbert  C.  Monell  and  Augustus  Kountz,  (20)  T.  M.  Marquette, 
William  H.  Taylor,  Alvin  Saunders,  of  Nebraska;  (21)  John  Evans,  of 
Colorado;  together  with  five  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  all  peisons  who  shall  or  may  be  associated  with 
them,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby  created  and  erected  into  a body  cor- 
porate and  politic  in  deed  and  in  law,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  “ The 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company ;”  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual 
succession,  and  shall  be  able  to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded, 
defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity  within  the  United 
States,  and  may  make  and  have  a common  seal ; and  the  said  corporation 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  lay  out,  locate,  construct,  furnish, 
maintain,  and  enjoy  a continuous  railroad  (22)  and  telegraph,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances, from  (2‘t)  a point  on  the  one  (24)  hundredth  meridian  of  longi- 
tude west  from  Greenwich,  (25)  between  the  south  margin  of  the  valley  of 
the  Republican  River  and  the  north  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Platte 
River,  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  to  the  western  boundary  of  Nevada 
Territory,  upon  the  route  and  terms  hereinafter  provided,  and  is  hereby  ves- 
ted with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  pur|  o>es  of  this  act  as  herein  set  forth.  The  capital  stock  of  said 
company  shall  con.-i^t  of  one  hundred  thousand  shares  of  t>  100,000  each, 
which  shall  be  subscribed  for  and  held  in  not  (26)  more  than  two  hundred 
shares  by  any  one  person,  and  shall  be  transferable  in  such  manner  as  the 
by-laws  of  said  corporation  shall  provide.  The  persons  hereinbefore  named, 
(27)  together  with  those  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
are  hereby  constituted  aud  appointed  commn-sioners,  (28)  and  such  body 
shall  be  called  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
(29)  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  twenty -five  shall  constitute  a quorum  for 
the  tiansaction  of  business.  The  first  meeting  of  said  board  shall  be  held 
at  Chicago,  at  such  time  as  the  coraraistdoners  from  Illinois  herein  named 
sh  dl  appoiut,  not  more  than  three  nor  less  than  one  month  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  by  them  to  the  other  tom- 
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missioners  by  depositing  a call  therefor  in  the  post-office  at  Chicago,  post 
paid,  to  their  address  at  least  (30)  forty  days  before  said  meeting,  (31,)  and 
also  by  publishing  said  notice  in  one  daily  newspaper  in  each  of  the  cities 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Said  board  shall  organize  by  the  clnnce  from 
its  number  of  a president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  they  shall  require 
from  said  treasurer  such  bonds  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  increase  the  amount  thereof  as  they  may  deem  proper.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  commissioners  to  open  books,  or  cause 
books  to  be  opened,  at  such  times  and  in  such  principal  cities  in  the  United 
States  as  they,  or  a quorum  of  them  shall  determine,  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions to  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation,  and  a cash  payment  of  ten 
per  centum  on  all  subscriptions,  and  to  receipt  therefor.  So  soon  as  two 
thousand  shares  shall  be  in  good  faith  subscribed  for,  and  ten  dollars  per 
share  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company,  the  said  president  and 
secretary  of  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  appoint  a time  and  place  for 
the  fir*t  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  said  company,  and  shall 
give  notice  thereof  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  State  in  which  sub 
scription  books  have  been  opened  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  the  day  of 
meeting,  and  such  subscribers  as  shall  attend  the  meeting  so  called,  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  then  and  there  elect  by  ballot  not  less  than 
thirteen  directors  for  said  corporation  ; and  in  such  election  each  share  of 
said  capital  shall  entitle  the  owner  thereof  to  one  vote.  The  president  and 
secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  act  as  inspectors  of  said  elec- 
tion, and  shall  certify  under  their  hands  the  names  of  the  directors  elected 
at  said  meeting;  and  the  said  commissioners,  treasurer,  and  secretary  shall 
then  deliver  over  to  said  directors  all  the  properties,  subscription  books,  and 
other  books  in  their  possession,  (32)  and  thereupon  the  duties  of  said  com- 
missioners and  the  officers  previously  appointed  by  them  shall  cease  and 
determine  forever,  and  thereafter  the  stockholders  shall  constitute  said  body 
politic  and  corporate.  At  the  time  of  the  first  and  each  triennial  election 
of  directors  by  the  stockholders,  two  additional  directors  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  act  with  the  body  of  di- 
rectors, and  to  be  denominated  directors  on  the  part  of  the  government; 
any  vacancy  happening  in  the  government  directors  at  any  time  may  be 
filled  by  the  (33)  President  of  the  United  States.  The  directors  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  not  be  stockholders  in  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  The  directors  so  chosen  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
their  election,  elect  from  their  own  number  a president  and  vice-president, 
and  shall  also  elect  a treasurer  and  secretary.  No  person  shall  be  a director 
in  said  company  unless  he  shall  be  a bona  fide  owner  of  at  least  five  shares 
of  stock  in  the  said  company,  except  ihe  two  directors  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  as  aforesaid.  Said  (34)  company,  at  any  regular  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  called  fur  that  purpose,  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  needful  and  proper,  touching  the 
disp<  sition  of  the  stock,  property,  estate,  and  effects  of  the  company,  not  in- 
consistent herewith,  the  transfer  of  shares,  the  term  of  office,  duties,  and 
conduct  of  their  officers  and  servants,  and  all  matters  whatsoever  which  may 
appertain  to  the  concerns  of  said  company  ; and  the  said  board  of  directors 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  engineers,  agents,  and  subordinates  as  may 
from  time  to  lime  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  this  act, 
and  to  do  all  acts  and  things  touching  the  location  and  construction  of  Said 
road  (35)  and  telegraph.  Said  directors  may  require  payment  of  subscrip- 
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tion9  to  tbe  capital  stock,  after  due  notice,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  pro- 
portions as  they  shall  deem  necessary  to  complete  the  railroad  and  telegraph 
within  the  time  in  this  act  prescribed.  Said  president,  vice-president,  and 
directors  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  are 
duly  elected  (36)  and  qualified,  or  for  such  less  time  as  tbe  by-laws  of  the 
corporation  may  prescribe ; and  a majority  of  said  directors  shall  constitute 
a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  shall 
give  bonds,  with  such  security,  as  the  said  board  shall  from  time  to  time 
require,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  directors. 
Annual  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation,  for  the  choice 
of  officers,  (when  they  are  to  be  chosen,)  and  for  the  transaction  of  annual 
business,  shall  be  holden  at  such  time  and  place  and  upon  such  notice  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws. 

S^c.  2.  And  he  it  farther  enacted , That  the  right  of  way  through  the 
public  lands  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  granted  to  said  company  for  the 
construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and  the  right,  power,  and 
authority  is  hereby  given  to  said  company  to  take  from  the  public  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  line  of  said  road,  earth,  stone,  timber,  and  other  materials  for 
the  construction  thereof ; said  right  of  way  is  granted  to  said  railroad  to 
the  extent  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  eide  of  the  line  of  said  rail- 
road where  it  may  pass  over  the  public  lands,  including  all  necessary 
grounds  for  stations,  buildings,  workshops,  and  depots,  machine  shops, 
switches,  side  tracks,  turn  tables,  and  water  stations.  The  United  States 
shall  extinguish  as  rapidly  as  may  be  the  Indian  titles  to  all  lands  falling 
under  the  operation  of  this  act,  and  required  for  the  said  right  of  way  and 
grants  hereinafter  made. 

Sbo.  3.  And  he  it  farther  enacted , That  there  be,  and  is  herby  granted 
to  the  said  company,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  said 
railroad  and  the  telegraph  line,  and  to  secure  the  safe  and  speedy  trans- 
portation of  the  mails,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  public  stores  thereon, 
every  alternate  section  of  (37)  public  land,  designated  by  odd  numbers,  to 
the  amount  of  five  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  said  railroad, 
(38)  on  the  line  thereof,  (30)  and  within  the  limits  of  ten  miles  on  each  side 
of  said  road,  not  sold,  reserved,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States,  and  to  which  a pre  eruption  or  homestead  claim  may  not  have  at- 
tached, at  the  time  the  line  of  said  road  is  definitely  fixed.  Prov  ided,  That 
all  mineral  lands  shall  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  (40)  act ; but 
where  the  same  shall  contain  timber,  the  timber  thereon  is  hereby  granted 
to  said  company.  And  all  such  lands,  so  granted  by  this  section,  which 
shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  by  said  company  within  three  years  after 
the  entire  road  shall  have  been  completed,  shall  be  (4 1)  subject  to  settle- 
ment and  pre-emption,  like  other  lands  at  a price  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid  to  said  company. 

Seo.  4.  And  b ? it  farther  enacted , That  whenever  said  company  shall 
have  completed  forty  consecutive  miles  of  any  portion  of  said  railroad  and 
telegraph  line,  ready  for  the  service  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  supplied 
with  all  necessary  drains,  culvert*,  viaducts,  crossings,  siding-*,  bridges,  turn- 
outs, watering  places,  depots,  equipments,  furniture,  and  all  other  appurte- 
nances of  a first  class  railroad,  the  rails  and  all  the  other  iron  used  in  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  said  road  (42)  to  be  American  manufacture 
of  the  best  quality,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  examine  the  same  and  report  to  him  in  relation  thereto ; 
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and  if  it  shall  appear  (48)  to  him  that  forty  consecutive  miles  of  said  rail- 
road and  telegraph  line  have  been  completed  (44)  and  equipped  in  all  res- 
pect* :i«  required  by  this  act,  then,  upon  certificates  of  said  commissioners 
to  that  effect,  patents  shall  issue  conveying  the  right  and  title  to  said  lands 
to  said  company,  (45)  on  each  side  of  the  road  as  far  as  the  same  is  com- 
pleted, to  the  amount  aforesaid  ; and  patents  shall  in  like  manner  issue  as 
forty  miles  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  as  completed,  upon  certificate 
of  said  commissioners.  Any  vacancies  occurring  in  said  board  of  commis- 
sioners by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  (46)  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  commission- 
ers shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  unless  there 
shall  be  presented  to  him  a statement,  verified  on  oath  by  the  president  of 
said  company,  that  such  forty  miles  have  been  completed,  in  the  manner 
requ:red  by  this  act,  and  setting  forth  with  certainty  the  points  where  such 
forty  itiilt>8  begin,  and  where  the  same  end  ; which  oath  shall  be  taken 
before  a judge  of  a court  of  record. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  purposes  herein  men- 
tioned the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  upon  the  certificate  in  writing  of 
said  commissioners  of  the  completion  (47)  and  equipment  of  forty  consecu- 
tive miles  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  issue  to  said  company  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  payable  in  thirty  years  after  date,  bearing  six  per  centum  per 
annnm  interest,  (said  interest  payable  semi  annnallv,)  which  interest  may 
be  paid  in  United  States  Treasury  notes,  or  any  other  money  or  currency 
which  the  United  States  have  or  shall  declare  lawful  money  and  a legal 
tender,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  of  said  bonds  per  mile  for  such  section  of 
forty  miles ; and  to  secure  the  repayment  to  the  United  States,  as  herein- 
after provided,  of  the  amount  of  bonds  so  issued  and  delivered  to  said  com- 
pany, together  with  all  interest  thereon  which  shall  have  been  paid  by  the 
United  States,  the  issue  of  said  bonds  and  delivery  to  the  company  shall 
ipso  facto  constitute  a first  (4  8)  mortgage  on  the  whole  line  of  the  railroad 
and  telegraph  (49)  together  with  the  rolling  stock,  fixtures  and  property 
of  every  kind  and  description,  and  in  consideration  of  which  said  l>ond$ 
may  be  issued  ; and  on  the  refusal  or  failure  of  said  company  to  redeem 
said  bonds,  or  any  part  of  them,  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  said  road, 
with  all  the  rights,  functions,  immunities,  and  appurtenances  thereunto  be- 
longing, and  also  all  lands  granted  to  the  said  company  by  the  United 
States,  which,  at  the  time  of  said  d;fault,  shall  remain  in  the  ownership  of 
the  said  company,  (50)  may  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States:  Provided , This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  that  part  of  any  road  now  constructed  (51.) 

Seo.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  grants  aforesaid  are  made 
upon  condition  that  said  company  (52)  shall  pay  said  bonds  at  maturity, 
and  shall  keep  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  in  repair  and  use,  and  shall 
at  all  times  transmit  dispatches  over  said  telegraph  line,  and  transport 
mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  supplies  and  public  stores  upon  said 
railroad  for  the  government,  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  any  department 
thereof,  and  that  the  government  shall  at  all  times  have  the  preference  in 
the  use  of  the  same  for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid,  (at  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  of  compensation,  not  to  exceed  the  amounts  paid  by  private  parties  for 
the  same  kind  of  service ;)  and  all  compensation  for  services  rendered  for 
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the  government  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  said  bonds  and  interest 
until  the  whole  amount  is  fully  paid.  Said  company  may  also  pay  the 
United  States,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  same  or  other  bonds,  Treasury 
notes,  or  other  evidences  of  debt  against  the  United  States,  to  be  allowed  at 
par ; and  after  said  road  is  completed,  until  said  bonds  and  interest  are 
paid,  at  least  five  per  centum  of  the  net  earnings  of  said  road  shall  also  be 
annually  applied  to  the  payment  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  said  company  shall  file  their 
assent  to  this  act,  uuder  the  seal  of  said  company,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  shall  complete 
said  railroad  and  telegraph  from  the  (53)  point  of  beginning  as  hereinafter 
provided,  to  the  western  boundary  of  Nevada  Territory  before  the  first  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  ty -fou  r : Provided,  That 
within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act  said  company  shall  (54)  de- 
signs e the  general  route  of  said  road,  as  near  as  may  be,  (55)  and  shall 
file  a map  of  the  same  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  whereupon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Iuterior  shall  cause  the  lands  (56)  within  fifteen  miles  of 
said  designated  route  or  routes  to  be  withdrawn  from  pre-emption,  private 
entry,  and  sale  ; and  when  any  portion  of  said  route  shall  be  finally  located, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  said  lands  (57)  hereinbefore 
grauted  to  be  surveyed  and  set  off  as  fast  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses herein  named  : Provided , That  in  fixing  the  point  of  connection  of 
the  main  trunk  with  the  eastern  connections,  it  shall  be  fixed  at  the  most 
practicable  point  for  the  construction  of  the  Iowa  and  Missouri  branches, 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  line  of  the  said  railroad  and 
telegraph  shall  commence  at  (58)  a point  on  the  one-hundredth  meridian 
of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  (59)  between  the  south  margin  of  the 
valley  of  the  Republican  river  and  the  north  margin  of  the  valley  of  the 
Platte  river,  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  at  (60)  a point  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  after  actual  surveys;  thence  running 
westerly  upon  the  most  direct,  central,  and  practicable  route,  through  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Territory  of 
Nevada,  there  to  meet  and  connect  with  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  California. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and 
Western  Railroad  Co.,  of  Kansas  are  hereby  authorized  to  construct  a rail- 
road and  telegraph  line  (61)  from  the  Missouri  river,  at  (62)  the  mouth  of 
the  Kausas  river,  on  the  south  side  thereof,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Pacific 
Railroad  of  Missouri,  to  the  aforesaid  point,  on  the  one  hundreth  meridian 
of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  as  herein  provided,  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  in  all  respects  as  are  provided  in  this  act  for  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  line  first  mentioned,  and  to  meet  and  connect 
with  the  same  at  the  meridian  of  longitude  aforesaid  ; and  in  case  the  gen- 
eral route  or  line  of  road  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
should  be  so  located  as  to  require  a departure  northwardly  from  the  pro- 
posed line  of  said  Kansas  Railroad  before  it  reaches  the  meridian  of  longi- 
tude aforesaid,  the  location  of  said  Kansas  road  shall  be  made  so  as  to  con- 
form thereto;  and  said  railroad  through  Kansas  shall  be  so  located  between 
(68)  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  aforesaid 
point,  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude,  that  the  several  railroads 
trom  (64)  Missouri  aud  Iowa,  herein  authorized  to  connect  with  the  same, 
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can  make  connection  within  the  limits  prescribed  in  this  act,  (65)  provided 
the  same  can  be  done  without  deviating:  from  the  general  direction  of  the 
whole  line  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  route  in  Kansas,  (66)  west  of  the  meri- 
dian at  Fort  Riley,  to  the  aforesaid  point,  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
of  longitude,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  (67)  and  to  be  determined  by  him  on  actual  survey.  And  said 
Kansas  Company  may  proceed  to  build  said  railroad  to  the  (68)  aforesaid 
point,  on  the  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  (69) 
in  the  Tenitory  of  Nebraska.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
California,  the  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  hereby  authorised  to  construct  a railroad  and  telegraph  line 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  at  or  near  San  Francisco,  or  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Sacramento  river,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  California,  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  in  all  respects,  as  are  contained  in  this  act  for  the 
construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  first  mentioned,  and  to  meet 
and  connect  with  the  first-mentioned  railroad  and  telegraph  line  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  California.  Each  of  said  companies  shall  file  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conditions  of  this  act  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
w ithin  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act 

Skg.  10.  And  be  it  farther  enacted , That  I he  said  company  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Kansas  shall  complete  one  hundred  miles  of  their  said  road, 
commencing  at  (70)  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river  as  aforesaid,  within 
two  years  after  filing  their  assent  to  the  conditions  of  this  act,  as  herein 
provided,  and  one  hundred  mileg  per  year  thereafter  until  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted ; and  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  shall 
complete  fifty  miles  of  their  said  road  within  two  years  after  filing  their  as- 
sent to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  herein  provided,  and  fifty  miles  per 
year  thereafter  until  the  whole  is  completed  ; and  after  completing  their 
roads  respectively,  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  may  unite  upon  equal 
terms  with  the  first  named  company  in  constructing  so  much  of  said  rail- 
road and  telegraph  line  (71)  and  branch  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  in 
this  act  hereinafter  mentioned,  through  the  Territories  from  the  State  of 
California  to  the  Mississippi  river,  as  shall  then  remain  to  be  constructed,  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  provided  in  this  act  in  relation  to  the  said 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  And  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 
Railroad,  (72)  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Missouri,  and  the  first- 
named  company,  or  either  of  them,  on  filing  their  assent  to  this  act,  as 
aforesaid,  may  unite  upon  equal  terms,  under  this  act,  with  the  said  Kansas 
company,  in  constructing  said  railroad  and  telegraph  to  said  meridian  of 
longitude,  (73)  with  the  consent  of  the  said  State  of  Kansas  ; and  in  case 
said  first-named  company  shall  complete  their  line  to  the  (74)  eastern 
boundary  of  California  before  it  is  completed  across  said  State  by  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  said  first-named  company  is 
hereby  authorized  to  continue  in  constructing  the  same  through  California, 
(75)  with  the  consent  of  said  State,  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  this  act, 
until  said  roads  shall  meet  and  connect,  and  the  whole  line  of  said  railroad 
and  telegraph  is  completed  ; and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
California,  after  completing  its  road  across  said  State,  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  (76)  through  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  to  the  Missouri  river,  including  the  branch 
roads  specified  in  this  act,  upon  the  routes  hereinbefore  and  hereinafter  in- 
dicated, on  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in  this  act  in  relation  to  the 
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said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  until  said  roads  shall  meet  and  connect, 
and  the  whole  line  of  said  railroad  and  branches  and  telegraph  is  completed. 

Sbo.  11,  And  be  it  further  enacted , that  for  three  hundred  miles  of  said 
road  most  mountainous  and  difficult  of  construction,  to  wit : one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  westwardly  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  one  hundred  and  filly  miles  eastwardly  from  the  western  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  (77)  said  point  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof 
shall  be  trebble  the  number  per  mile  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  same 
shall  be  issued,  and  the  lands  herein  granted  be  set  apart,  upon  the  con- 
struction of  every  twenty  miles  thereof,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  commis- 
sioners as  aforesaid  that  twenty  consecutive  miles  of  the  same  are  com- 
pleted ; and  between  the  sections  last  named  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  each,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof  shall  be 
double  the  number  per  mile  first  mentioned,  and  the  same  shall  be  issued, 
and  the  lands  herein  granted  be  set  apart,  upon  the  construction  of  every 
twenty  miles  thereof,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  the  commissioners  as  afore- 
said that  twenty  consecutive  miles  of  the  9ame  are  completed  : Provided , 
that  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  of  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  under  this 
act  to  aid  in  constructing  the  main  line  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  route  of  said 
railroad  shall  cross  the  boundary  of  any  State  or  Territory,  or  said  meridian 
of  longitude,  the  two  companies  meeting  or  uniting  there  shall  agree  upon 
its  location  at  that  point,  with  reference  to  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
through  route,  and  m case  of  difference  between  them  as  to  said  location, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  determine  the  said  location ; the 
companies  named  in  each  state  and  territory  to  locate  the  road  across  the 
same  between  the  poiuts  so  agreed  upon,  except  as  herein  provided.  The 
track  upon  the  entire  line  of  railroad  (78)  and  branches  shall  be  of  uniform 
width,  to  be  (79)  determined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  that, 
when  completed,  cars  can  be  run  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific 
coast ; the  grades  and  curves  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  grades  and 
curves  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  ; the  whole  line  of  said  railroad 
(80)  and  branches,  and  telegraph  shall  be  operated  and  used  for  all  pur- 
poses of  communication,  travel,  and  transportation,  so  far  as  the  public  and 
government  are  concerned,  as  one  connected,  continuous  line;  and  the 
companies  herein  named  in  Missouri,  (81)  Kansas,  and  California,  filing 
their  assent  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  receive  and  transport  all 
iron  rails,  chairs,  spikes,  ties,  timber,  and  all  materials  required  for  con- 
structing and  furnishing  said  first-mentioned  line  between  the  (82)  afore- 
said point,  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  and  western  boun- 
dary of  Nevada  Territory,  whenever  the  same  is  required  by  said  first- 
named  company,  at  cost,  over  that  portion  of  the  roads  of  said  companies 
constructed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  Company  of  Missouri  may  extend  its  road  from  Saint  Joseph  (83) 
via  Atchison  to  connect  and  unite  with  the  road  through  Kansas,  upon  fil- 
ing its  assent  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  upon  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  all  respects,  tor  one  hundred  miles  in  length  next  to  the  Missouri 
river,  as  are  provided  in  this  act  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  first  mentioned,  and  may  for  this  purpose,  use  any  railroad 
charter  which  has  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Kansas ; 
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(84)  Provided , That  if  actual  survey  shall  render  it  desirable,  the  said  com- 
pany may  construct  their  road,  with  the  consent  of  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
on  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route  west  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  so 
as  to  connect  and  unite  with  the  road  leading  from  the  western  boundary 
of  Iowa  at  any  point  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  west  longitude, 
or  with  the  main  trunk  road  at  said  point ; but  in  no  event  shall  lands  or 
bonds  be  given  to  said  company,  as  herein  directed,  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  said  road  for  a greater  distance  than  one  hundred  miles.  And 
the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Company  of  Kansas  may 
construct  their  road  from  Leavenworth  to  unite  with  the  road  through 
Kansas  (85.) 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  said  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  construct  a single  lino 
of  railroad  and  telegraph  from  a point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  (86)  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
most  direct  and  practicable  route,  (87)  to  be  subject  to  his  approval,  so  as 
to  form  a connection  with  the  lines  of  said  company  at  some  point  (88)  on 
the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  aforesaid,  from  the  point  of  com- 
mencement on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  in  all  respects,  as  are  contained  iu  this  act  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  said  railroad  and  telegraph  first  mentioned  ; and  the  said 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  complete  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
road  and  telegraph  in  this  section  provided  for  in  two  years  after  fifing  their 
assent  to  the  conditions  of  this  act,  as  by  the  terms  of  this  act  required,  and 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  per  year  thereafter,  until  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted: Provided , That  a failure  upon  the  part  of  said  company  to  make 
said  connection  in  the  time  aforesaid,  and  to  perform  the  obligations  im- 
posed on  said  company  by  thU  section,  and  to  operate  said  road  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  main  line  shall  be  operated,  shall  forfeit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  granted 
to  and  conferred  upon  said  company  by  this  act.  And  whenever  there 
shall  be  a line  of  railroad  completed  through  Minnesota  or  Iowa  to  Sioux 
City  (89)  then  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  construct  a railroad  and  telegraph  from  said  Sioux 
City  upon  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route  to  a point  on,  and  so  as  to 
connect  with  the  branch  railroad  and  telegraph  in  this  section  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  or  with  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  said  point  of  junction 
to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  not  further  west  than  the 
one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  aforesaid,  and  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  provided  in  this  act  for  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  aforesaid,  and  to  complete  the  same  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
miles  per  year:  and  should  said  company  fail  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  in  relation  to  the  said  Sioux  City  railroad  and  telegraph, 
the  said  company  shall  suffer  the  same  forfeitures  prescribed  in  relation  to 
the  Iowa  branch  railroad  and  telegraph  hereinbefore  mentioned : (90.) 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  any  other  railroad  company 
now  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  incorporated,  shall  have  the  right  to 
connect  their  road  with  the  (911  road  and  branches  provided  for  by  this 
act,  at  such  places  and  upon  (92)  such  just  and  equitable  terms  (93)  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  prescribe.  Wherever  the  word  com- 
pany is  used  in  this  act,  it  shall  bo  construed  to  embrace  the  words  their 
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associates,  successors,  and  assigns,  the  same  as  if  the  words  had  been  pro- 
perly added  thereto. 

Sec.  16.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  at  any  time  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  all  of  the  railroad  companies  named  therein,  and  absenting 
thereto,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  are  authorized  to  form  themselves  in- 
to a consolidated  company;  notice  of  such  consolidation,  in  writing,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  such  consolidated  company 
(94)  shall  thereafter  proceed  to  construct  said  railroad,  (95)  and  branches, 
and  telegraph  line  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in  this  act. 

Sac.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  case  said  company  or  com- 
panies shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  act  (96)  by 
not  completing  said  road  and  telegraph  (97)  and  branches  within  a reason- 
able time,  or  (98)  by  not  keeping  the  same  in  repair,  and  use,  but  shall  per- 
mit the  same,  for  an  unreasonable  time,  to  remain  unfinished,  or  out  of  re- 
pair, and  unfit  for  use,  Congress  may  p«ss  any  act  to  insure  the  speedy 
completion  of  said  road  (99)  and  branches,  or  put  the  same  in  repair  and 
use,  and  may  direct  the  income  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  to  be 
thereafter  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  to  repay  all  such  expen- 
ditures caused  by  the  default  and  neglect  of  such  company  or  companies: 
Provided , (100)  That  if  said  roads  are  not  completed,  so  as  to  form  a con- 
tinuous line  of  railroad,  ready  for  use,  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Sacramento  River,  in  California,  by  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1876,  the  whole  of  all  of  said  railroads  before  mentioned  and  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  together  with  all  their  furniture, 
fixtures,  rolling  stock,  machine  shops,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
and  property  of  every  kind  and  character,  shall  be  forfeited  to  and  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  United  States:  Provided , That  of  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  in  this  act  provided  to  be  delivered  for  any  and  all  parts  of 
the  roads  to  be  constructed  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  for  any  part  of  the  road  west  of  the  west 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  there  shall  be  reserved  of  each  part 
and  instalment  twenty -five  per  centum,  to  be  and  remain  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  undelivered,  until  said  road  and  all  parts  thereof  provided  for  in 
this  act  are  entirely  completed ; and  of  all  the  bonds  provided  to  be  delivered 
for  the  said  road,  between  the  two  points  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  reserved 
out  of  each  instalment  fifteen  per  centum,  to  be  and  remain  in  the  treasury 
until  the  whole  of  the  road  provided  for  in  this  act  is  fully  completed ; and 
if  said  road,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  fail  of  completion  at  t)ie  time  limited 
therefor  in  this  act,  then  and  in  that  case  the  said  part  of  said  bonds  so  re- 
served shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  18.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  (101)  whenever  it  appears  (102) 
[thereby]  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  entire  road  And  telegraph,  including 
the  amount  allowed  for  services  rendered  for  the  United  States,  after  deduct- 
ing all  expenditures,  including  repairs  and  the  furnishing,  running,  and 
managing  of  said  road,  shall  exceed  ten  percentum  upon  its  cost,  exclusive 
of  the  five  percentum  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States,  Congress  may  re- 
duce the  rates  of  fare  thereon,  if  unreasonable  in  amount,  and  may  fix  and 
establish  the  same  by  law.  And  the  better  to  accomplish  the  object  of  this 
act,  namely,  to  promote  the  public  interest  and  welfare  by  the  construction 
of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and  keeping  the  same  in  working  order, 
and  to  secure  to  the  government  at  all  times  (but  particularly  in  time  of 
war)  the  use  ✓ id  benefits  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  pur- 
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poses.  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  having  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  said 
companies  named  herein,  add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

(108)  [Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  persons  in  possession 
of  government  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Nevada  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  act,  except  mineral  lands,  or  who  may,  under  the  laws  of  Congress, 
have  the  constructive  right  to  the  possession  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  should  such  lands  be  conveyed  to  said  railroad  company  under  this 
act,  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  same  from  said  company  at  the 
same  price  that  the  government  shall  fix  for  the  sale  of  the  adjoining 
lands.] 

?(104)  Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  railroad  com- 
anies  herein  named  are  authorized  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the 
*acific  Telegraph  Company,  the  Overland  Telegraph  Company,  and  the 
California  State  Telegraph  Company,  so  that  the  present  line  of  telegraph 
between  the  Missouri  river  and  San  Francisco  may  be  moved  upon  or  along 
the  line  of  said  railroad  and  branches  as  fast  as  said  roads  and  branches  are 
built;  and  if  said  arrangement  be  entered  into,  and  the  transfer  of  said 
telegraph  line  be  made  in  accordance  therewith  to  the  line  of  6aid  railroad 
and  branches,  such  transfer  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  this  act,  be  held  and 
considered  a fulfilment  on  the  part  of  said  railroad  companies  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  said  line  of  telegraph. 
And,  in  case  of  disagreement,  said  telegraph  companies  are  authorized  to 
remove  their  lioe  of  telegraph  along  and  upon  the  line  of  railroad  herein 
contemplated  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  said  railroad  companies 
named  herein. 

(105)  Sec.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  corporation  hereby 
created  and  the  roads  connected  therewith,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  annual  report  wherein  shall 
be  set  forth — 

First.  The  names  of  the  stockholders  and  their  places  of  residence,  so  far 
as  the  same  can  be  ascertained. 

Second.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  directors,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  company. 

Third.  The  amount  of  stock  subscribed,  and  the  amount  thereof  actually 
paid  in. 

Fourth.  A description  of  the  lines  of  road  surveyed,  of  the  lines  thereof 
fixed  upon  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  the  cost  of  such  surveys. 
Fifth.  The  amount  received  from  pas*engers  on  the  road. 

Sixth.  The  amount  received  for  freights  thereon. 

Seventh.  A statement  of  the  expense  of  said  road  and  its  fixtures. 
Eighth.  A statement  of  the  indebtedness  of  said  company,  setting  forth 
the  various  kinds  thereof.  Which  report  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  said  company,  and  shall  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year. 

Attest.  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretiry . 
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STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION. 


1.  Census  or  New  Brunswick,  1P51  and  1861.  8.  Progress  or  Education  in  England.  3. 

English  and  French  Navies  4.  Passrngrrs  Arriving  in  the  United  States. 

CENSUS  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  1851  AND  1861. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , we  gave  the  official 
returns  in  detail  of  the  census  of  1861,  compared  with  1851,  of  Canada 
East  and  West,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edwards  Island,  together  with  a 
general  summary  of  the  whole  of  British  North  America.  The  detail 
returns  of  New  Brunswick  had  not  then  been  officially  published.  We 
are  now  able  to  give  them,  and  they  will  be  found  below : 


Population,  Population,  Change  in 

Coanttes.  1851.  ItWl.  10  years. 

Albert 6,313  9,444  3,131 

Carleton 11,108  16,373  6,265 

Charlotte 19,938  28,663  3,725 

Gloucester 11,704  15,076  4,372 

Kent 11,410  15,854  4,444 

Kings 18,842  23,283  4,441 

Northumberland 15,064  18,801  3,737 

Queens 10,634  13,359  2,725 

Ristigoucbe 4,161  4,874  713 

St.  John 38,475  48,922  10,447 

Sunbury 6,301  6,057  756 

Victoria 5,408  7,701  2,293 

Westmorland 17,814  25,247  7,433 

York 17,628  23,393  5,765 

Total 193,800  252,047  58,247 

Whites — male 98,454  128,593  30,139 

44  female 93,172  120,661  27,489 

Colored — male 505  730  225 

44  female 553  851  298 

Indians — male 567  625  58 

44  female 549  587  38 

Families 31,682  40,250  8,568 

Sick  and  infirm 2,366  2,115  less  241 

Deaf  and  dumb 166  

Blind 172  

Insane  and  idiotic 518  

Children  at  school 18,892  31,973  13,081 

Births 6,592  8,7*21  2,129 

Marriages 905  

Deaths 1,934  2,390  456 
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Af»— 

Clung*  In  10  j'ra. 

Under  6 years 

85,602 

45,413 

9,811 

6 and  under  16  years. 

53,324 

64,880 

11,552 

16  44  21  44  

21,991 

28,913 

6,922 

21  44  40  44  

48.650 

65,700 

17,050 

40  44  50  44  

15,305 

20,113 

4,808 

50  “ 60  “ 

10,598 

13,312 

2,714 

60  44  70  44  

5,618 

9,153 

3,535 

70  years  and  upwards 

2,588 

4,563 

1,975 

Not  specified 

124 

124 

Bom  in— 

New  Brunswick 

153,368 

199,445 

46,077 

England  and  Wales 

3,907 

4,909 

1,002 

Scotland 

4.855 

6,199 

344 

Ireland 

28,776 

30,179 

1,403 

Other  British  Possessions.. . . 

1.550 

8,721 

7,171 

Foreign  countries 

1,344 

3,594 

2,250 

Roman  Catholics 

No  returns. 

85,238 

Baptists 

« 

67,730 

Episcopalians 

a 

42,776 

Presbyterians 

a 

36,072 

Methodists 

a 

25,637 

Other  sects 

tt 

4,594 

Males  employed 

39,738 

70,339 

30,601 

Males  in  professions 

456 

1,304 

848 

Males  in  trade  and  commerce 

1,292 

3,151 

1.859 

Males  in  agriculture 

18,601 

85,001 

16,400 

Males  in  mechanics 

6,822 

11,181 

4,359 

Males  at  sea  and  fisheries  . . . 

1,454 

2,765 

1,311 

Males  in  mining ) 

Males  as  laborers ) 

9,448  | 

164 

15.267 

^ 6,083 

Males  in  other  pursuits 

1,665 

1,506 

less  159 

Houses — inhabited 

26,369 

33,700 

7,331 

44  uninhabited 

1,546 

1,537 

less  9 

44  in  course  of  erection 

1,394 

1,695 

301 

Stores,  barns,  and  other  build- 
ing*  ; 

Places  of  worship 

Halls — Temperance 

44  Orange 

44  Masonic. 

44  Mechanics 

School  houses 

Other  public  buildings 

Coal  raised tons 

Lime  burned casks 

Building  stone tons 

Gypsum  quarried 

Grindstones  quarried. . . .No. 

Other  minerals tons 

Land  holders No. 


82,037 

423 

No  returns. 


798 

No  returns. 
2,812 
36,599 

6,465 

68,849 

No  returns. 


46,464 

665 

63 

25 

10 

8 

968 

101 

18,244 

42,965 

14,080 

13,560 

42,476 

408 

24,114 


14,427 

142 


170 

15,432 

7,366 


8,085 

16,373 
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Land  held acres  No  returns. 

under  cultivation 643,954 

not  improved No  returns. 

Value  of  land  in  occupation.  44 

Land — acres  in  grass 44 

wheat 44 

barley 44 

oats 44 

buckwheat. 44 

Indian  corn 44 

rye 44 

turnips 44 

potatoes 44 

carrots 44 


Crop*— 

Tons  of  hay 

Bushels  of  wheat.. 

barley 

oats 

buckwheat  . 
Indian  corn. 


rye 

turnips  

potatoes 

carrots 

mangel  wurtzel., 
beans 


peas 

timothy  seed.. 

Pounds  of  turnip  seed, 
of  clover  seed., 
of  flax  seed . . . 
maple  sugar  . . 


Horses 

Milch  cows 

Working  oxen | 

Other  cattle j 

Sheep 

Swine 

Pork  slaughtered lbs. 

Butter  produced 

Cheese  produced 

Honey  produced 

Beeswax  produced 

Wool  produced 

Home  made  goods 

Saw  mills — steam j 

water | 

Grist  mills — steam I 

water 

Flouring  mills — water j 


225,093 
206,635 
74,300 
1,411,164 
689,004 
62,225 
No  returns. 
539,803 
2,792,394 

47,880  | 

42,663  | 
No  returns. 


350,957 

22,044 

50,955 

106,263  • 

168,038 
47,932 
No  returns. 

3,050,939 
No  returns. 


3,787,524 

885,108 

2,902,416 

$31,169,946 

288,401 

20,112 

5.227 
96,268 
41,936 

635 

3,944 

3,310 

37,667 

196 

324,160 
279,775 
94,679 
2,655,883 
904,321 
17,420 
57,504 
634,364 
4,041,339 
43,870  ) 
6,720  j 

5.228  [ 
25,449  J 

7,321 
1,851 
16,985 
14,057 
230,006  : 

35,347 
60,437 
19,111  ) 
72,914  j 
214,092 
73,995 
3,692,169 
4,591,477 
218,067 
32,739 
842 
633,757 
711,394 

J 80 1 

( 609  J 

1 ■»( 


Change  In  10  y*ra. 


241,154 


99,067 
73,140 
20,379 
1,245,719 
215,317 
less  44,805 


94,561 

1,248,945 

2,710 
less  11,986 


less  120,951 

13,303 

9,482 

less  14,238 

46,054 

26.063 


1,540,438 
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Tanneries — steam ) 

( 23 ) 

water > 

125 

i 10  r 

1 

band ) 

( 94 ) 

Foundries — steam 

11 

21 

10 

Weaving  and  carding  mills. . 

52 

70 

18 

Hand  looms 

5,476 

5,134 

less  341 

Breweries 

8 

9 

1 

Ale  and  beer gallons 

100,975 

329,040 

228,065 

Distilleries 

1 

1 

Spirits gallons 

3,000 

3,000 

Other  factories — steam ) 

water J 

H 

31) 
36  ) 

less  27 

Leather  produced 

$225,825 

$290,548 

$64,728 

Saddlery  produced 

77.750 

77,750 

Boots  and  shoes  produced.. . 

446,836 

381,717 

less  65,118 

Hats  produced 

31,800 

50  500 

18,700 

Soap  produced 

97,810 

74,000 

less  23,810 

Candles  produced 

99,300 

68,800 

less  31,000 

Furniture  produced 

67,360 

117,593 

50,233 

Wooden  ware  produced  .... 

102*525 

129,158 

26,633 

Iron  castings  produced 

100,125 

202,500 

102,385 

Machinery  produced 

No  returns. 

193,111 

Oil,  crude  <fe  refined  produced 

a 

72,429 

Other  manufactures  produced 

u 

712,000 

Total  manufactures  produced. 

tt 

2,419,684 

Fish — pickled,  dried,  etc 

414,160 

518,531 

104,371 

Imports 

$4,077,655 

$7,080,170 

$3,002,615 

Exports 

3,290,090 

5,367,110 

2,077,020 

PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Twenty  years  ago  only  67  in  every  100  men  that  married  in  England 
signed  their  names  upon  the  register,  and  61  in  every  100  women,  and  13 
years  later  the  peroentage  was  but  69.6  of  the  men  and  66.1  of  the  wo- 
men ; but  in  the  last  seven  years,  a period  which  probably  shows  in  its 
marriages  the  result  chiefly  of  the  education  of  the  years  1840-45,  or 
thereabouts,  the  advance  has  been  much  greater,  and  the  registrar-general 
reports  that  in  1860  the  proportion  of  men  writing  their  names  had  risen 
to  74.6,  and  women  to  63.8.  In  the  whole  20  years  the  proportion  of  men 
who  write  has  risen  from  being  only  two  thirds  to  three  fourths,  and  of  wo- 
men from  being  a half  to  be  nearly  two-thirds,  which  may  be  expressed 
with  tolerable  accuracy  by  saying  that  where  four  persons  had  to  “ make 
their  mark”  then,  only  three  do  so  now.  This  is  for  all  England ; but  the 
rate  of  progress  has  not  been  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
Staffordshire  the  40  per  cent  of  women  able  to  write  20  years  ago  has  only 
become  48,  and  the  57  per  cent  of  men  60.  Among  the  Cornishmen  the 
64  per  cent  of  twenty  years  since  has  barely  improved  into  65 ; and  in 
1860  scarcely  57  per  cent  of  the  women  who  married  wrote  their  names. 
In  Monmouthshire  and  Wales  the  proportion  of  women  who  had  learnt  to 
write  was  much  fewer ; in  South  Wales  only  42  per  cent.  In  as  many  as 
twenty  counties  in  England,  mostly  agricultural  districts,  and  also  in  Wales, 
the  proportion  of  men  who  can  write  is  below  the  average,  often  greatly  be- 
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low  it.  Of  the  women  who,  in  1860  married  in  Bedfordshire,  only  64*8 
per  cent  signed  the  register;  io  the  West  Riding  only  63.4;  in  Lanca- 
shire only  45.9.  Of  the  women  of  England  who  became  wives  in  1860 
more  than  60,000  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  write  their 
own  names;  more  than  13,000  even  of  the  women  of  busy  and  acute 
Lancashire.  In  one  marriage  in  every  six  in  all  England  both  man  and 
woman  were  unable  to  write. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  NAVIES. 


The  following  are  the  official  statements  of  the  size  and  condition  of 
the  English  and  French  navies  : 


a mrruaif  showing  the  number  op  STEAlf  shits  afloat  and  building,  together 

WITH  THE  NUMBER  OP  EFFECTIVE  BAILING  8HIP8  IN  THE  ENGLISH  NAVT  ON  THE  1ST 
PEBRUART,  1862. 


Class  of  ships. 

Ships  of  the  liue screw 

Frigates 

Frigates paddle 

Block  ships screw 

Iron-cased  ships 

Corvettes. 

Sloops 

Sloops. paddle 

Small  vessels. 

Dispatch  vessels. 

Guu- vessels screw 

Gunboats 

Tenders. 

Tenders paddle 

Mortar  ships screw 

Floating  batteries 

Troop  aud  store  ships 

Troop  and  store  ships paddle 

Yachts screw 

Yachts ....paddle 


Mortar  vessels  and  floats 

Total  screw 

Total  paddle 

Grand  total 


—9  team. 

Effective 

sailing 

sbi|m 

Total 

steam 

and 

Afloat 

Building.  Total. 

afloat 

sailing. 

67 

4* 

61 

9 

70 

87  j 

6*  j 

44 

14  i 

67 

9 

9 

9 

. . 

9 

9 

4 

11 

16 

. . 

16 

20 

4 

24 

. . 

24 

41 

7 

48 

n 

88 

88 

. . 

83 

••  I 

19 

. . 

19 

19 

. . 

4 

4 

, . 

4 

81 

4 

85 

. . 

35 

185 

1 U\ 

197 

. . 

197 

6 

44 

5 

44 

;!} 

50 

4 

4 

4 

7 

. . 

7 

. # 

7 

13 

12 

2 

16 

2 

17 

1 

, 1 

..  i 

r 

4 

# # 

4 

..r 

D 

• . 

• • 

, . 

19 

79 

4,4  {L8*l  468  ” 


111 

i *w  j 

4 

115 

•• 

• • 

625 

65 

680 

no 

690 

STATE  OP  FRENCH  STEAM  NAVT,  JANUARY  1,  1862. 


Class. 

Ships  of  the  line.. . . 
Frigates,  iron -plated 
screw  .... 
paddle  . . . 
Corvettes,  screw.. . . 

paddle.. . 
Avisos,  screw 


Afloat.  Building.  Total , 

Class. 

Afloat.  Bnlldlng.  Total 

36 

1 

37 

Avisos,  paddle^. . . 

86 

8 

93 

6 

10 

16 

Iron-plated  floating 

24 

5 

29 

batteries 

12 

2 

14 

18 

. 

18 

Gunboats. 

68 

5 

58 

7 

Q 

• 

7 

Q 

Transports. 

84 

9 

43 

V 

86 

i 

86 

Total 

819 

41 

860 

* The  building  of  these  vessels  have  been  suspended. 

f Includes  Constance,  whose  conversion  to  a screw  ship  is  not  yet  completed. 

\ Five  of  these  are  small  vessels  built  in  comp&rtmeats,  and  can  be  taken  to  pieces 
for  the  puropse  of  easy  transport. 
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Ships  of  the  line  . • . 

Avisos,  screw  . . . , 

....  26 

Frigates,  iron- plated. 

.... . 

paddle... 

68 

screw  .... 

Gunboats 

16 

paddle.  . . . 

Transports. 

26 

Corvettes,  screw.. . . 

• • . t . « 

— — 

paddle  . . 

| Total 

....  172 

STATE  OF 

FRENCH  BAILING  NAVY,  JANUARY  1, 

1862. 

Class. 

Afloat  Building.  Total 

Class. 

Afloat  Building.  TotaL 

Ships  of  the  line. 

7 

7 

Small  vessels. . . 

26 

26 

Frigates 

23 

28; 

liana  ports 

82 

82 

Corvettes 

12 

1 IS  1 

— 

— — 

Brigs.  % 

19 

2 21  | 

Total 

119 

3 122 

IN  COMMISSION. 

Ships  of  the  line.. . . 

if 

| Small  vessels. . • . 

23 

Frigates 

Transports. 

22 

Corvettes 

1 

— 

Brigs 

1 Total 

63 

The  steam  Davy  of  the  two  countries,  on  which  the  principal  depen- 
dence must  be  placed  by  both  sides,  is  as  follows : 


Total  steam  navy  of  England  built  and  building..  580 

Total  steam  navy  of  France  built  and  building.. . 360 

Difference  in  favor  of  England 220 

whereas  an  excess  of  180  would  be  adequate  for  our  purpose.  In  ships 
of  the  line,  England  has,  (including  block  ships,)  85  against  France  37. 
In  frigates,  a most  important  kind  of  vessel  now-a-days  for  the  protection 


of  commerce,  the  account  stands  : 

English  frigates  built  and  building 67 

French  frigates  built  and  building 63 

Difference  only 4 

IN  GUNBOATS. 

The  number  of  English  gunboats  built  and  building  is.  197 

The  number  of  French  gunboats  built  and  building  is.  58 

Excess 139 


Of  iron-plated  vessels,  the  figures  given  in  these  papers  do  not  corres- 
pond with  those  given  by  Lord  Palmerston,  either  as  far  as  respect  the 
English  navy  or  the  French.  He  said  the  French  had  36,  and  the  Eng- 
lish 25.  The  returns  give  : 


FRENCH. 

Built 6 | Building 10  | Total 16 


# Two  of  which  for  gunnery  instruction, 
f Hospital  ship  in  China. 
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and  they  can  only  be  raised  to  the  number  mentioned  by  Lord  Palmebstov, 
by  including 

Floating  batteries  mentioned  in  tbe  return 14 

Seven  additional  mentioned  in  a subsequent  return  7 

21 


On  tbe  other  band,  tbe  English  list  only  gives  15  iron-cased  ships, 
whereas  it  is  said  she  now  has  25,  though  some  of  these  too  may  be  float- 
ing batteries.  Even  now,  therefore,  we  have  no  adequate  information 
upon  this  material  item. 

PASSENGERS  ARRIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  number,  <fec.,  of 
passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1861,  is  just  published.  The  tables  furnished  are  very  unsatis- 
factory, the  usual  summary  being  omitted.  After  wandering  through  the 
long  columns  of  figures,  we  are  able  to  present  the  following  totals: 


Males. 

Femslea 

Total 

Total  arrivals  in  United  States  in  1861 

...  70,729 

41, *40 

112.675 

Arrivals  of  citizens  of  United  States. 

...  16,664 

4,926 

20,890 

Arrivals  of  foreigners 

. . . 55,006 

87,020 

92,085 

We  have  prepared  from  former  reports,  as  published  each  year  in  the 
Merchants'  Mogazine , the  following  comparative  tables  : 


THE  NUMBER  OF  ARRIVALS  FROM  TBE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1790. 

N timber.  Per  annum. 

1790  to  1810...  1 20,000  12,000  1860  to  1800. . . 

1810  to  1820...  114,000  11,400  1800  to  1802. . . 

1820  to  1880...  203,979  20,897 

1830  to  1840. . . 778,600  77,850  Total,  1790  to  1802 

1840  to  1860. . . 1,642,850  154,285 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  during  the  twelve  years,  from  1850  to  1862, 
many  more  passengers  arrived  than  during  the  whole  of  the  sixty  pre- 
ceding years.  The  largest  arrivals  were  from  the  year  1850  to  1857. 
Since  1857  the  number  each  year  has  been  much  less,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PASSENGERS  ARRIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BT  SEA 
FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  FROM  DECEMBER  81,  1850,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1861. 


Number. 

December  81,  1850,  to  December  31,  1851 4(  8.828 

44  44  1851,  to  “ M 1852 897,848 

44  44  1852,  to  44  44  1858 400.982 

44  44  1853,  to  44  44  1864  400.474 

44  44  1854,  to  44  44  1855 230,476 

44  44  1866,  to  44  44  1850 224.490 

44  44  I860,  to  44  44  1857 2<  1,658 

44  44  1867,  to  44  44  1858 144,900 

44  44  1858,  to  44  44  1 £59 155  609 

44  44  1859,  to  44  44  I860 108.621 

44  44  I860,  to  44  44  1801  112,676 


Number.  Per  annum. 
8,820,866  832,036 

216,296  107,648 

6,295,991 
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JOURNAL  OF  INSURANCE. 


1.  Damaois  non  Petroleum— Action  or  the  Common  Council  or  Brooklyn  too  Hasty— 
Protest  or  Merchants*  2.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

DAMAGES  FROM  PETROLEUM — ACTION  OF  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL  OF  BROOK- 
LYN  TOO  HASTY— PROTEST  OF  MERCHANTS. 

Our  fire  insurance  companies  feel  that  ihe  destructive  fire  in  Williams- 
burgh  should  incite  everywhere  city  authorities  to  enact  rules  for  the 
storage  of  petroleum,  kerosene,  and  the  other  inflaraable  oils  which  have, 
within  a few  years,  become  so  important  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
utmost  care  is  necessary  in  handling  these  substances,  and  city  ordinances 
ought  to  provide  regulations  that  will  ensure  safety,  and  penalties  for 
their  violation  by  all  who  store  them.  If  the  wind  had  been  westerly, 
at  the  time  of  the  fire,  the  greater  part  of  Williamsburgh  would  most 
likely  have  been  destroyed,  and  this  through  the  carelessness  of  some 
person  while  handling  petroleum,  which  was  unloading  from  a lighter 
alongside  a dock  on  which  a great  quantity  of  the  same  exceedingly  com- 
bustible oil  was  stored.  We  are  told  that  a cask  fell  and  broke  open; 
the  gases  arising  from  the  spilled  oil  caught  fire,  as  is  reported,  from  a 
lighted  cigar  in  the  mouth  of  a laborer  on  the  vessel,  and  in  an  instant 
the  lighter  was  in  Games.  As  the  flames  reached  the  remainder  of  her 
cargo,  barrel  after  barrel  exploded,  increasing  the  fierceness  of  the  flames, 
which  presently  caught  on  the  dock  and  spread  destruction  all  around. 

Yet,  although  our  authorities  should  undoubtedly  examine  into  this 
matter  and  make  stringent  regulations  respecting  the  storage  of  petro- 
leum, still  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  but  that  every  privi- 
lege and  facility,  “consistent  with  the  safety  of  adjoining  interests,”  should 
be  afforded  this  important  and  growing  trade.  Under  the  influence  of 
such  an  accident  as  that  at  Williamsburgh,  there  is  danger  of  acting  too 
hastily  and  without  proper  consideration  and  regard  for  the  heavy  inte- 
rests involved.  We  think  the  course  taken  by  the  Common  Council  of 
Brooklyn  is  open  to  this  criticism.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pass  equally 
stringent  regulations,  but  in  our  opinion  the  necessity  for  it  has  not  yet 
been  shown.  One  fire  certainly  does  not  prove  it.  Let  there  be  such  an 
investigation  of  the  subject  as  the  great  interests  at  stake  demand  and 
are  entitled  to,  before  we  adopt  such  sweeping  measures.  The  following 
is  the  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Brooklyn  Common  Council : 

ORDINANCE. 

An  ordinance  to  prohibit  the  storage  of  crude  petroleum,  rock  or  earth 
oil,  and  to  regulate  the  vending  the  same  where  refined,  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
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The  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  do  ordain  as  follows : 

Sec.  1,  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  store  or  receive  on 
storage  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  except  as  provided  in 
section  3 of  this  ordinance,  any  crude  petroleum,  rock  or  earth  oil,  under 
the  penalty  of  $10  for  each  barrel,  and  for  each  and  every  day  the  same 
shall  be  stored,  the  penalty  to  be  recovered  from  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof,  or  from  the  party  or  parties  storing  or  receiving  the  same  on 
storage. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  owoing  or  having  on  storage  any  petro- 
leum, rock  or  earth  oil,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  removed  within  twenty  days  from  the  passage  of 
this  ordinance,  under  the  penalty  of  $500  for  each  and  every  day  there- 
after until  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  keep  at  any 
one  time,  either  for  use  or  for  the  pupose  of  manufacture,  within  the  limits  of 
city  of  Brooklyn,  an  amount  exceeding  twenty  barrels  of  crude  petroleum, 
rock  or  earth  oil,  and  then  only  in  sheds  or  open  ground  situate  not  less 
than  1,000  feet  from  any  other  building,  and  not  less  than  200  feet  from 
any  dock  or  pier,  under  the  penalty  of  $250  for  each  and  every  offense, 
and  for  each  and  every  day  he  or  they  shall  so  continue  to  keep  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  keep,  sell,  or  dispose  in 
any  way,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  any  rectified  petro- 
leum, rock,  or  earth  oil,  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  kerosene 
oil,  which  contains  benzine  or  naptha,  or  both,  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
ignite  at  a temperature  of  100°  Fah. ; and  no  such  oil  shall  be  kept  or 
sold  of  less  density  than  45£°  Reaumer,  under  the  penalty  of  $500  for 
the  first  offence,  and  a like  penalty,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months  in 
the  county  jail,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  before  whom 
a conviction  shall  be  bad,  for  every  offense  thereafter. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  tire  wardens  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  to  examine  into  and  make  complaint  to  any  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  matter,  of  any  and  all  violations  of  this  ordinance;  and  all  pen- 
alties collected  upon  complaint  made  by  said  fire  wardens,  one-half  there- 
of shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Fund  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment in  the  District  in  which  the  violation  of  the  ordinance  shall 
occur. 

At  the  same  meeting  a motion  was  made  and  adopted,  that  the  joint 
fire  committee  be  instructed  to  hear  the  views  and  objections,  if  any  be 
offered,  by  parties  interested  in  this  business,  to  the  operation  of  this  law, 
and  report  the  same  to  the  Board. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  this  action  was  not  intended  to  be  final. 

On  the  10th  of  June  a large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  by  the 
dealers  in  petroleum  oil,  at  34  Pine-street,  in  the  room  lately  occupied  as 
the  Traders  and  Mechanics’  Exchange,  to  take  into  consideration  the  above 
ordinance,  in  reference  to  the  storage  of  this  article  within  the  city  limits 
of  Brooklyn.  The  ordinance  in  question,  being  calculated  to  affect  the 
trade  most  injuriously,  it  was  deemed  an  act  of  justice  due  to  themselves 
to  make  an  effort  to  induce  the  Common  Council  to  re-consider  its  resolve. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Ferris  was  President,  and  Mr.  J.  Wales  Secretary  of  the  meet- 
ing. Remarks  were  made  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  also  Pro- 
fessor Jkrlev,  after  which  it  was — 
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Resolved , That  the  ordinance  of  the  Common  Council  of  Brooklyn, 
passed  June  2, 1862,  in  regard  to  the  storage  and  manufacture  of  petroleum 
oil  within  the  limits  of  that  city,  we  think,  was  made  without  proper 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  heavy  interests  involved. 

Resolved , That  the  demand  for  the  crude  oil  and  its  products  having 
become  a matter  of  inquiry  and  demand  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  being  an  article  of  large  export  as  well  as  home  use,  we  think 
the  Hon.  Aldermen  should  give  to  this  trade  every  privilege  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  adjoining  interests,  and  afford  us  such  facilities  as  this 
important  and  growing  trade  requires. 

Resolved , That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  this  meeting,  to 
wait  upon  the  committee  appointed  by  that  honorable  body,  for  confer- 
ence in  regard  to  these  interests. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  J.  G.  Williams,  B.  O.  Ketchum, 
T.  G.  Stearns,  I.  P.  Rust,  and  M.  J.  Frisbie — (also,  A.  C.  Ferris  and 
J.  W a les,  ex-officio.)  The  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  interests  in- 
volved, with  authority  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  required,  and  to  call 
future  meetings. 

We  trust  the  subject  will  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves,  before 
it  is  finally  disposed  of. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

All  of  us  were  brought  up  to  believe  that  corporations  have  no  soul. 
We  wish  now,  however,  to  make  a record  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  is  ex- 
ploded. Still,  we  caunot  yet  believe  that  the  converse  ot  the  proposition 
is  true — that  all  corporations  have  souls.  The  true  guide  to  a correct 
decision  on  this  point  is,  in  our  opinion,  this — that  where  a corporation 
has  a warm  hearted  President,  the  body  corporate  itself  partakes  and  be- 
comes a part  of  his  enlarged  humanity. 

We  think  the  following  note  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  illustrates  this 
proposition : 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  ) 

94  Broadway,  New  York , May  17,  1862.  J 

J.  S . Newberry,  M.  D.n  Resident  Secretary  of  the  Western  Department 

of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  our  trustees,  I have 
the  gratification  to  enclose  our  check,  payable  to  your  order,  for  $1,000, 
to  be  used  in  the  humane  and  patriotic  work  of  relieving  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  our  army,  in  which  yourself  and  your  associates  are  so  zeal- 
ously and  efficiently  laboring.  I am,  with  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  R.  Winston,  President. 
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1.  Concuss  Rbbf.  8.  Tu  Wolf  Rook  LtoimxoirBB. 

COENTIES  REEF. 

The  Submarine  Engineering  Company  have  obtained  from  the  city 
government  of  New  York  the  privilege  of  postponing  the  completion  of 
their  work  on  Coenties  Reef  until  next  spring.  This  postponement  is  made 
necessary,  and  fully  justified,  by  the  useful  services  which  the  company  are  now 
performing  for  the  United  States  Government  in  the  department  of  North 
Carolina,  and  which  require  all  their  spare  diving  bells  and  best  engineers. 
It  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  commerce  will  notsuflfer  to  any  appreciable 
extent  from  this  delay  in  the  removal  of  Coenties  Reef.  Portions  of  the 
rock  have  been  blasted  off  to  the  specified  depth  of  twentv  feet  below  low 
water,  and  the  remainder  has  been  reduced  from  sixteen  to  fourteen  feet. 
This  is  a decided  improvement,  and  will  permit  the  free  passage  of  a large 
number  of  vessels  which  formerly  could  not  get  over  the  reef.  With  regard 
to  sbi[>s  of  large  draught,  pilots  must  exercise  their  usual  caution  iu  steering 
clear  of  it.  With  ordinary  care  accidents  may  be  avoided. 


THE  WOLF  ROCK  LIGHTHOUSE. 

Midway  between  the  Lizard  Point  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  at  a distance 
of  about  two  and  twenty  miles  from  each,  lies  a dangerous  rock  called  the 
Wolf.  It  is  about  58  yards  long  and  38  yards  broad  at  low  water  ; bold 
and  steep  on  all  sides.  The  set  of  the  tides  in  the  locality  varies  towards 
every  point  of  the  compass  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  ; ordinary  springs 
run  very  rapidly,  and  during  S.W.  gales  and  6tormy  weather,  there  are 
furious  eddies,  making  it  very  hazardous  to  approach  within  a considerable 
distance  of  the  rock  ; the  rise  of  tide  at  such  times  is  also  full  ten  feet  above 
the  ordinary  springs.  The  sea  runs  terrifically,  as  with  the  full  force  of  the 
swell  of  the  Atlantic  it  precipitates  itself  against  the  rock.  In  calm  weather 
the  noise  is  heard  at  a great  distance. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  this  rock  is  very  difficult  of  access,  except 
in  very  fine  weather.  It  was  only  after  long,  patient,  and  persevering  toil, 
that  the  attendant  difficulties  were  surmounted  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  a beacon  was  completed,  having  the  centre  of  its  globe  24  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water.  Portions  of  the  wrecks  of  several  ves- 
sels jammed  into  the  interstices  of  the  rock  were  discovered,  and  told  a 
fearful  tale  of  the  loss  of  life  and  property  on  this  treacherous  rock. 
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It  was  found  that  the  beacon  was  so  frequently  completely  buried  in  the 
waves  that  to  make  it  effective  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  it  greater  ele- 
vation. In  1 848  the  stone  beacon  was  cased  outside  with  thick  iron  plates, 
(perforated,)  and  a new  iron  mast  and  globe  erected,  with  the  centre  ten 
feet  higher  than  the  former  one.  The  total  cost  incurred  in  the  erection  of 
this  beacon,  with  the  last  improvements,  was  £11,298  4s.  Id. 

It  has  long  been  desired  that  a lighthouse  should  be  substituted  for  this 
beacon,  and  in  the  course  of  last  autumn  steps  were  taken  by  the  Trinity 
Corporation  for  commencing  operations  on  the  Wolf.  The  premises  of 
Messrs.  Bolitho,  at  Penzanc,  being  found  suitable  for  a building  yard,  and 
furnished  with  all  other  necessary  accommodation,  were  rented,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Mr.  James  Douglas  commenced  his  new  undertaking.  Owing 
to  a long  prevalence  of  weather  unsuitable  for  working  on  the  rock,  the 
principal  operations  have  hitherto  been  preparatory ; but  as  summer  comes 
on  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  with  that  energy  and  sagacity  for  which  the 
family,  who  have  for  many  years  been  employed  in  the  erection  of  rock 
lighthouses,  are  eminently  distinguished. 

The  diameter  of  the  base  will  be  40  feet ; over  nine-tenths  of  this  space 
the  rock  has  to  be  squared  down  to  3 ft.  6 in.  below  the  level  of  the  upper 
point  of  the  rock,  and  over  the  remaining  tenth  of  the  diameter  1 ft.  6 in. 
deeper,  so  that  the  lower  courses  will  be  built  five  feet  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  sixteen  feet  below  the  level  of  high  water  springs.  The  first  nineteen 
courses  bringing  the  tower  up  to  38  feet  from  the  base,  will  be  of  solid 
granite,  the  diameter  of  each  succeeding  course  being  reduced  by  9 inches, 
that  of  the  tower  at  the  above  elevation  is  reduced  to  25  feet  at  this  level, 
and  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  tower  will  be  the  entrance  door,  made  of 
strong  metal,  fitting  so  exactly  as  to  be  impervious  to  water,  and  capable 
of  resisting  the  utmost  impetuosity  of  the  waves.  The  ascent  to  the  door 
is  by  thirty-six  metal  steps,  built  in  with  the  solid  granite.  From  the  level 
of  this  entrance  door,  a circular  staircase,  left  out  of  the  centre  of  the  solid, 
leads  to  the  water-room,  the  door  of  which  forms  a landing  place  for  stores. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  six  rooms  above  the  solid  decrease  gra- 
dually from  six  to  two  feet,  the  height  of  each  room  being  ten  feet,  with 
each  stone  floor  forming  an  arch  overhead,  and  nine  inches  thick — all 
granite. 

In  the  store-room  is  a crane  for  hoisting  in  the  supplies, — this  is  ingen- 
iously contrived  to  launch  out,  when  required,  and  when  not  in  use  it  is 
completely  housed,  leaving  the  aperture  through  which  it  slides  impene- 
trable by  water.  The  parapet  will  project  two  feet,  forming  a gallery 
3ft.  6 in.  round  the  lantern,  with  a strong  metal  rail  surrounding  it. 

The  lantern  will  be  19  feet  high  and  14  feet  in  diameter,  resting  on  a 
five  feet  pedestal,  and  surmounted  by  a five  feet  cowl  and  four  feet  gilt 
vane.  The  roof  and  frame- work  of  the  lantern  are  of  gun -metal.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  lantern  is  to  be  110  feet  above  the  high  water  spring  tides.  The 
crest  of  the  waves,  however,  will  frequently  go  clean  over  it,  as  proof  of 
which,  the  fog-bell  affixed  to  the  gallery  of  the  Bishop  Rock  Lighthouse — 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  mark — was  broken  off  by 
the  sea  in  a heavy  gale  of  wind  during  the  winter  of  1860.  The  part  from 
which  it  was  broken  will  be  amongst  the  remarkable  curiosities  at  the  great 
Exhibition  this  year. — Plymouth  Paper . 
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).  MI  Doh't  Lixh  my  Businkm.”  2.  Violent  Deaths  in  Exgland  and  Walks. 

* < I DON’T  LIKE  MY  BUSINESS.” 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  in  the  world  than  that  entertained  by  many 
young  men,  that  some  pursuit  in  life  can  be  found  wholly  suited  to  their 
tastes,  whims,  and  fancies.  This  philosopher’s  stone  can  never  be  discov- 
ered ; and  every  one  who  makes  his  life  a search  for  it  will  be  ruined. 
Much  truth  is  contained  in  the  Irishman’s  remark:  “It  is  never  asy  to 
work  hard.”  Let,  therefore,  the  fact  be  always  remembered  by  the  young, 
that  no  life-work  can  be  found  entirely  agreeable  to  a man.  Success  always 
lies  at  the  top  of  a hill ; if  we  would  reach  it,  we  can  do  so  only  by  hard, 
persevering  effort,  while  beset  with  difficulties  of  every  kind.  Genius 
counts  for  nothing  in  the  battle  of  life ! determined,  obstinate,  perseverance 
in  one  single  channel,  is  everything.  Hence,  should  any  one  of  our  young 
readers  be  debating  in  his  mind  a change  of  business,  imagining  he  has  a 
genius  for  some  other,  let  him  at  once  dismiss  the  thought  as  be  would  a 
temptation  to  do  evil.  If  you  think  you  made  a mistake  in  choosing  the 
pursuit  or  profession  you  did,  don’t  make  another  by  leaving  it.  Spend  all 
your  energies  in  working  for,  and  clinging  to  it,  as  you  would  to  the  life- 
boat that  sustained  you  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  If  you  leave  it,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  you  will  go  down ! but  if  you  cling  to  it,  informing 
yourself  about  it  until  you  are  its  master,  bending  your  every  energy  to  the 
work,  success  is  certain.  Good,  hard,  honest  effort,  steadily  persevered  in, 
will  make  your  love  for  your  business  or  profession  grow.  Since  no  one 
should  expect  to  reach  a period  when  he  can  feel  that  his  life-work  ij  just 
the  one  he  could  have  done  best  and  would  have  liked  best.  TV  e are 
allowed  to  see  and  feel  the  roughness  in  our  own  pathway,  but  not  in 
others’.  Yet  all  have  them. 


VIOLENT  DEATHS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

In  the  year  1800,  for  which  the  returns  have  just  been  issued,  14,775 
persons  in  England  and  Wales  died  a violent  death — one  person  in  every 
1,828.  Nearly  1 3,000  of  the  deaths  are  ascribed  to  accident  or  negligence ; 
among  them  5,417  were  caused  by  fractures  and  contusions,  1,001  by  suffo- 
cation, (7*  0 at  not  a year  old),  2,204  by  drowning,  and  3,160  by  burns  and 
scalds.  The  exposure  of  men  to  fire  in  coal  mines  and  works  causes  their 
deaths  from  bums  during  the  prime  of  life  to  outnumber  those  of  women, 
notwithstanding  the  more  combustible  dress  of  the  latter,  but  after  55  the 
deaths  of  women  from  this  cause  are  more  than  double  those  of  men,  and, 
says  Dr.  Farr,  the  old  women  who  are  now  burnt  to  death  far  exceed  in 
numbers  those  who  in  cruel  times  were  burnt  as  witches.  In  I860,  at 
least  1,365  persons  wilfully  sought  their  own  destruction,  one  in  14,260  of 
the  population  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  suicides  by  drowning  are 
classed  as  accidental  deaths. 
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TOBACCO:  HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL,  DIPLOMATIC,  AND  LITERARY. 

HO.  IL 

While  the  first  part  of  this  paper*  was  passing  through  the  press,  the 
European  mails  brought  us  some  notices  of  the  Tobacco  question  in  the 
Paris  journals ; called  forth  by  the  mysterious  movement  of  the  French 
Embassador,  M.  Mercier,  from  Washington  to  Richmond.  Whatever  the 
cause  of  the  visit,  it  has  resulted  in  attracting  considerable  attention  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  the  state  of  the  tobacco  trade  with  which 
— in  its  French  relation — M.  Mercier’s  mission  was  supposed  to  have  been 
connected.  The  statistics  furnished  by  the  Parisian  papers  substantiate  those 
given  by  us  ; while  their  views  are,  in  many  respects,  evidently  translated 
from  the  American  press.  Both,  however,  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  giving 
what  is  put  forth  as  French  opinion  on  a subject,  the  importance  of  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  overestimated  at  this  juncture.  French  journalists  are  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  Tobacco  as  a means  of  raising  revenue,  and  in  offer- 
ing an  explanation  for  any  apparent  apAthy  of  interest  in  the  matter,  the 
organ  of  Prince  Napoleon  gives  a very  direct  reason  why  the  Tobacco  ques- 
tion must  command  the  earnest  solicitude  of  the  French  Government.  If, 
it  says,  this  question  has  not  up  to  this  time  occupied  public  attention,  it  is 
because  it  only  directly  interests  the  government  Nevertheless,  it  has  a 
real  importance,  for  the  government  draws  from  Tobacco  an  annual  revenue 
of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  francs. 

After  proving  this  position  by  the  Regie  Statistics,  (similar  in  a degree 
to  those  published  in  greater  detail  by  us,)  the  Opinion  Nationale  proceeds 
to  acknowledge  that  the  French  Government,  usually  so  far-seeing,  has  been 
deceived  on  the  Tobacco  as  well  as  on  the  cotton  question.  A year  ago  the 


* See  the  Merchants  Magazine  June,  1862. 
VOL.  XLVIH. — MO.  II.  8 
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Moniteur  declared  that  the  fears  for  the  then  present  cotton  crop  were  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  those  for  the  next  (1862)  had  no  foundation.  This 
erroneous  view  was  also  applied  to  Tobacco,  and,  as  a consequence,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  French  Government  has  left  itself  utterly  unprovided  for  a 
Tobacco  crisis.  In  the  words  of  the  Opinion  Rationale — it  did  not  think 
it  its  duty  last  year  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  Algeria,  the 
Antilles,  and  Guiana,  and  if  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  , 
lasts  for  another  year,  it  will  find  itself  deprived  of  Tobacco,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cotton  manufacturers  are  deprived  of  supplies  of  cotton.  The 
writer  recognizes  an  American  monopoly,  at  least  so  far  as  the  character  of 
the  product  is  concerned,  in  Tobacco  as  well  as  cotton.  41  Just  as  the  cot- 
ton of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  cotton 
of  India,  Brazil,  or  Egypt,  so  the  Tobacco  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  are 
of  a quality  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  same  articles  from  Brazil  or 
Algeria.” 

In  further  illustrations  of  the  demand  for  American  Tobacco,  he  writes : 

44  The  same  kinds  of  Tobacco  do  not  everywhere  produce  the  same  qualities. 
Climate  and  soil  greatly  influence  the  taste  and  odor  of  the  plant,  and 
in  order  to  supply  consumers  with  a quality  always  the  same,  the  State 
(Regie)  manufacturers  have  adopted  a mixture  of  different  kinds  of  To- 
bacco, which  never  changes.  Smoking  tobacco  is  prepared  with  Kentucky 
and  Maryland  leaves,  and  with  the  indigenous  tobacco  of  Pas-de-Calais  and 
the  Lower  Rhine.  Snuff  is  made  by  an  admixture  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky tobacco,  and  of  the  leaves  grown  in  the  departments  of  the  North, 
Lot,  Lot  et-Garonne,  and  in  Ille-et-Vilaine.  Chewing  tobacco  is  generally 
either  pure  Virginia  or  Kentucky. 

44  An  important  deficit  in  the  supply  of  tobacco  would  dause  grave  em- 
barrassments to  all  the  governments  of  Europe ; but  more  especially  to 
those  of  England,  France,  and  Holland.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
deficit  may  be  fatally  produced  within  a year. 

44  The  most  fertile  districts  of  Virginia  are  at  this  moment  overran  and 
devastated  by  immense  armies,  and  the  majority  of  the  slaves  are  in  flight ; 
while  in  the  districts  far  removed  from  the  theatre  of  war,  the  planters  have 
neglected  tobacco  to  sow  wheat  and  corn.  The  Virginia  crop  will  be  re- 
duced from  eighty  thousand  to  eight  thousand  boucauts.  The  same  result 
will  follow  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

44  An  inexorable  fatality  seems  to  be  following  tobacco  in  this  crisis.  Dur- 
ing two  consecutive  years  the  crop  has  almost  completely  failed  in  Brazil, 
and  in  the  island  of  Cuba  the  plant  was  suddenly  struck  with  a disease  last 
year,  which,  added  to  a disastrous  drought,  has  greatly  reduced  the  crop. 
During  the  year  1 86 1 there  have  been  exported  from  Havana  1,977,892 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  50,119,000  segars  less  than  in  the  year  1860. 
The  Havana  journals  fear  that  the  reductiou  will  not  be  less  than  ten  times 
more  considerable.” 

Confronting  these  facts,  and  embracing  these  views,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  44  how  important  is  the  role  assigned  to  the  tobacco  which  comes  from 
the  United  States.” 

With  the  array  of  statistics  already  given,  any  thinking  mind  will  be 
able  to  follow  out  the  subject  in  a much  more  satisfactory,  and  certainly 
more  agreeable,  manner,  than  if  we  were  to  twist  the  figures  into  the  elabo- 
ration of  any  particular  theory.  But  in  good  truth  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  ground  for  any  variety  of  theories  about  the  matter.  The  ques- 
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tion  seems  to  be  one  of  a very  simple  and  direct  nature,  based  upon  the 
laws  which  govern  demand  and  supply.  But  then  the  politician,  more  eager 
to  dispute  than  to  define,  and  always  more  anxious  to  tempt  half  a dozen 
distempered  ideas  than  to  boldly  grasp  a single  healthy  one,  propounds 
many  inquiries  as  to  what  probable  revenues  can  be  relied  on  when  a sup- 
ply is  not  equal  to  a demand,  that  demand,  involving  not  the  comfort  or 
good-will  of  a people,  but  the  necessary  funds  of  certain  governments  which 
are  as  daring  as  they  are  astute,  as  irascible  as  diplomatic,  as  designing  as 
dignified,  and  altogether  as  unscrupulous  as  friendly.  Of  course  w^  will 
not  enter  upon  so  hazardous  an  effort  as  to  either  meet  the  exigencies,  or 
reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  politician,  being  at  least  like  Grammont,  of 
whom  Anthony  Hamilton  has  given  us  so  graphic  and  gallant  an  account, 
in  one  respect,  to  wit,  “ a sworn  enemy  to  all  long  speeches.” 

Having  given  such  facts  and  figures  as  seem  to  us  most  necessary  for  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  Tobacco  question,  we  prefer  rather  to 
lounge,  by  way  of  rest,  through  fresh  fields,  especially  those  of  a literary  and 
poetical  nature,  wherein  the  Tobacco  plant  has  won  either  the  esteem  or 
the  animadversion,  the  observant  culture  or  the  obdurate  criticism  of  the 
poet  and  man  of  letters.  In  this  pastime  a very  agreeable  companion  is  our 
friend  the  author  of 44  A Paper  of  Tobacco,”  who,  in  other  days,  has  indulged 
himself  in  a somewhat  similar  excursion,  and,  consequently,  is  full  of  the 
suggestiveness  which  experience  gives. 

Not  the  least  picturesque  of  his  reminiscences,  are  those  connected  with 
the  early  days  of  tobacco,  when,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  weed  was  highly  and  largely  affected  by  the  wits  and  gallants  of  the 
time.  To  wear  a pair  of  velvet  breeches,  with  diamond  patches  or  slashes 
of  silk,  an  enormous  starched  ruff*,  a gilt-handled  sword,  and  a Spanish 
dagger ; to  play  at  cards  or  dice  in  the  chambers  of  the  groom-porter,  and 
smoke  tobacco  in  the  tilt-yard  or  in  the  play  house,  were  then  the  grand 
characteristics  of  a man  of  fashion.  Tobacconists  shops  were  common, 
comparatively  speaking ; and  as  the  article,  which  appears  to  have  been 
sold  at  a high  price,  was  indispensable  to  the  gay  44  man  about  town,”  he 
generally  endeavored  to  keep  his  credit  good  with  his  tobacco  merchant. 
Poets  and  pamphleters  laughed  at  the  custom,  though  generally  they  seem 
tp  have  had  no  particular  aversion  to  an  occasional  treat  to  a sober  pipe  and 
a pottle  of  sack.  Your  men  of  war,  who  had  served  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  who  taught  young  gallants  the  noble  art  of  fence,  were  particularly 
fond  of  tobacco ; and  your  gentlemen  adventurers,  who  had  served  in  a 
buccaneering  expedition  against  the  Spaniards,  were  no  less  partial  to  it. 
Sailors — from  the  captain  to  the  ship-boy — all  affected  to  smoke,  as  if  the 
practice  were  necessary  to  their  character ; and  to  “take  tobacco”  and  wear 
a silver  whistle,  like  a modern  boatswain’s  mate,  was  the  pride  of  a man-of- 
wars  man.  The  quid  does  not  then  appear  to  have  been  chawed  either  by 
seamen  or  landsmen — though,  according  to  Captain  Maryatt,  it  is  one  of 
the  true  indfcpensables  of  a modern  middy— Peter  Simple  to  wit : 44  You 
must  learn  to  chaw  backey,  drink  grog,  and  call  the  cat  a beggar,  and  then 
you  knows  all  a midshipman’s  expected  to  know  now-a-days.”  Subsequently 
the  sailors  became  ruminant,  on  the  pretext  that  chewing  tobacco  was  good 
for  the  scurvy.”* 

“ To  take  Tobacco  ” was  the  fashionable  phrase,  and  the  whiffe  the  name 
* “ A Paper  of  Tobacco,”  Ac. 
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by  which  the  custom  was  known  among  the  vulgar.  To  drink  tobacco  was 
also  applied  to  the  use  of  the  weed,  from  a prevalent  custom  of  partially 
swallowing  the  smoke  and  then  blowing  it  out  through  the  nostrils;  an 
amusement  which  still  seem9  to  have  some  attractions  for  amateurs. 
Joseph  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  44  characterized  by  the  learned,” 
says  Camden,  44  as  the  English  Seneca,  dexterous  at  Controversy,  not  un- 
happy at  Comments,  very  good  at  Characters,  better  in  Sermons,  best  of 
all  in  Meditations  and  Contemplations,”  found,  in  this  nose-smoking  cus- 
tom, .a  simile  to  illustrate  the  decline  of  hospitality,  in  his  Satires.* 

“Look  to  the  tow’red  chiranies  which  should  be 
The  wind-pipes  of  good  hospitality, 

Through  which  it  breatheth  to  the  open  aire 
Betokening  life  and  liberal  welfare  ; 

Lo  1 there  th'  unthankful  swallow  takes  her  rest, 

And  fills  the  tunnell  with  her  circled  nest ; 

Nor  half  that  smoke  from  all  his  chimnies  goes 
Which  one  tobaCco-pipe  drives  through  his  nose.” 

Of  the  44  gentlemen  adventurers  who  served  against  the  Spaniards,” 
Sir  Walter  Raliegh  was  a famous  type,  and  particularly  so  in  regard  to 
leading  the  fashion  in  smoking.  A passage  in  one  of  Howel’s  letters, 
dated  January  1st,  1647,  which  informs  us  that  Raleigh  won  a wager  of 
good  Queen  Bess  on  the  weight  of  smoke  in  a pound  of  tobacco,  is  very 
cleverly  used  by  the  talented  author  of  44  Shakespeare  and  his  friends.” 

44  May  it  please  your  majesty,”  said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  coming  into 
the  room  with  his  pipe  in  his  hand, 44 1 have  smoked  out  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  agreed  upon.” 

44  Haste  thee  and  weigh  the  smoke,  then,”  replied  the  queen,  with  a 
chuckle  of  delight,  which  was  echoed  by  those  around  her. 

44 1 will  tell  your  Majesty  the  weight  of  the  smoke  in  a few  seconds,”  re- 
sponded Raleigh,  taking  in  his  hand  a small  pair  of  ivory  scales  which 
stood  on  an  adjoining  table. 

“Thou  wilt  never  get  so  much  smoke  into  such  tiny  balances,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,”  observed  her  Majesty  with  the  same  tone, 44  so  thou  mayest 
as  well  acknowledge  that  the  wager  i9  ours.” 

“ Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  the  weight  in  this  scale 
is  the  exact  weight  of  the  ashes  left  in  the  pipe,”  replied  Sir  Walter,  show- 
ing the  scales,  in  one  of  which  he  had  put  the  ashe9  at  even  balance. 
“ Now,  if  your  Majesty  will  graciously  remember  the  weight  of  the  unburnt 
tobacco  upon  which  the  experiment  was  made,  by  subtracting  from  it  the 
weight  of  the  ashes,  which  I have  here  ascertained,  the  sum  produced  will 
be  the  exact  weight  of  the  smoke.” 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  the  scales  still  in  bis  hand,  wori  on  his  noble 
features,  at  this  moment,  an  expression  of  very  evident  satisfaction,  as  he 
turned  round  and  looked  down  upon  his  audience— some  of  whom  seemed 
incredulous,  others  wondering,  the  rest  puzzled  what  to  think ; but  all  were 


* Vtrgidemiarum , 1797-9.  Hall  alludes  to  his  being  the  first  professed  writer  of 
satires  in  England. 

“I  first  adventure : follow  me  who  list, 

And  he  the  second  English  Satirist.** 

His  satires  have  elicited  the  most  enthusiastic  oooomiums  of  Pope  Waetoe 
Hallam,  Campbell,  Hemet  Neele,  and  others. 
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waiting  in  silence  the  effect  of  his  announcement  upon  their  sovereign,  whose 
abler  understandings  perceived  at  once  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  though 
it  was  so  different  from  what  they  had  expected,  and  felt  as  if  she  could 
not  enough  admire  the  simplicity  of  the  method  which  had  so  easily  proved 
what  she  thought  bad  been  impossible. 

“The  gold  is  thine,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  said  she,  rising  from  her 
chair  with  a dignity  none  knew  better  how  to  put  on,  as  she  placed  a well- 
filled  purse  in  his  hand, 44  and  fairly  is  it  won.  There  have  been  many 
laborers  in  the  fire  whose  vast  undertaking  have  ended  in  smoke;  but  thou 
art  the  first  whose  smoke  was  ever  turned  into  gold.” 

From  the  same  letter  in  which  Howel  alludes  to  this  clever  conceit  of 
Raleigh,  we  learn  that  the  Spaniards  and  Irish  were  largely  given  to  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  its  pulverized  form  of  “smutchin,”  (snuff.)  which 44  mightily 
refreshes  the  brain.”  He  believed  there  was  as  much  used  44  this  way  in 
Ireland  as  there  is  in  pipes  in  England.”  44  One  shall  commonly  see,”  he 
6ays, 44  the  servant-maid  upon  the  washing- block,  and  the  swain  upon  the 
ploughshare,  when  over-tired  with  their  labor,  take  oHt  their  boxes  of 
smutchin  and  draw  it  into  their  nostrils  with  a quill,  and  it  will  beget  new 
spirits  in  them,  with  fresh  vigor  to  fall  to  their  work  again.”  There  is 
doubtless  some  connection  between  the  word  44  smutchin  ” as  applied  to  snuff, 
and  the  Irish  word  smack  teen  as  applied  (at  a later  date)  to  tobacco  in  its 
uupulveriEed  state.  The  epithet  smachteen  cron  (Brown  Little  Mallet)  was 
applied  to  a stout  description  of  tobacco,  smuggled  into  Ireland  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  in  which  an  extensive  traffic  was  carried  on 
in  Munster.  The  setting  of  a lively  air  called  44  The  Smachteen  Cron,”  is 
given  in  O’Daly’s  Munster  Poets  and  Poetry  ; and  also  some  Irish  words 
to  it,  as  probably  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  many  songs  current  among 
the  peasantry  to  the  same  air  and  purport  The  following  is  a transla- 
tion : 


41  Arise,  get  up  my  girl  1 
Boil  potatoes  and  meat! 

Here  comes  up  the  garden 
The  lad  with  the  Smachteen  Cron. 

Oro,  ro,  my  Smachteen  ! 

Love  of  my  soul,  my  Smachteen  1 
Oro,  ro,  my  my  Smachteen  ! 

0 my  Smachteen  Cron  !”* 

Notwithstanding,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  was  fashionable  with  the  wits 
and  gallants,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  satire  by  even  those  who  were  not 
averse  to  a quiet  pipe  and  a pottle  of  sack.  That  there  were  two  parties 
to  the  tobacco  question,  even  when  Raleigh  and  the  court  circle  gave  to 
smoking  that  character  which,  in  historical  chronicles,  takes  the  place  of 
popularity,  is  very  evident  from  one  especial  fact.  That  is,  that  Shaksperk 
does  not  mention  tobacco,  or  smoking,  in  any  way  tending  either  to  advo- 
cate or  abuse  the  weed.  Shakspere  was  a famous  man  of  business,  a dis- 
creet, well-poised  brain,  which  would  devote  itself  to  all  things — give  grace 
to  the  lowest,  or  honor  to  the  highest  walk.  In  our  day  he  could  success- 
fully pursue  any  calling — from  the  monotonous  routine  of  a city  railroad 
conductor,  to  the  far  reaching  emergencies  of  a cabinet  minister.  Discre- 


* O’ Daly’s  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster ; with  poetical  translations  by  the  late 
Jambs  Glarxjtob  Manoan  ; and  the  original  music,  Ac.,  Dublin : 1860.  p.  229. 
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tion  he  regarded  as  a solid  basis  for  success.  In  business  matters  he  clearly 
deemed  a decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  not  the  least  import- 
ant attraction  to  amuse  those  by  whom  he  was  to  live.  This  feeling  would 
make  him  not  less  a courtier  to  the  sovereign  people  than  to  the  people's 
sovereign.  Though  friendly  with  Raleigh,  he  had  sufficient  discretion  to 
deny  himself  the  exaltation  of  his  friends'  tobacco  weakness,  lest  he  might 
offend  a rival  party ; and  per  contra,  declined  to  abuse  tobacco  lest  he  might 
exalt  the  opponents  of  the  new  custom,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend.  So 
with  his  usual  business  tact,  he  concluded  to  say  nothing  about  it.  “ Pipes  ” 
and  u6moke"  are  mentioned  by  Shakspere,  but  the  former  are  not  those 
through  which  the  latter  is  drawn  ; nor  the  latter  that  which  circled  from 
human  mouths  or  snorted  from  human  nostrils,  though  both  may  have 
suggested  the  metaphor  of  Romeo. 

“ Love  is  a smoke,  made  with  the  fume  of  sighs  ; 

Being  pufTd,  a fire  sparkling  in  lover’s  eyes.” 

The  greatest  of  Shakspere's  poetical  and  dramatic  contemporaries,  Spen- 
ser and  Ben  Jonson,  were  less  discreet,  and  entered  in  various  degrees  into 
the  feelings  of  the  era  on  the  matter.  The  former,  whose  turmoils  with, 
show  him  to  have  been  equally  excitable  as,  the  Irish,  was  a devoted  friend  of 
Raleigh,  by  whom  he  was  visited  at  his  Irish  home  of  Kilcolman,  and 
through  whom  he  received  the  laureateship  from  Elizabeth.  No  wonder 
he  could  see  a virtue  in  the  American  plant,  and  call  it  44  divine  Tobacco." 
Jon8on,  notorious  for  his  brawls,  his  passions,  and  emphatic  nature,  was  not 
likely  to  be  neutral.  He  has  given  us  the  temper  of  the  times.  After  his 
fashion,  Captain  Bobadil  thus  enlarges  on  the  great  qualities  ot  Tobacco : 

44  Sir,  believe  me  upon  my  relation, — for  what  I tell  you  the  world  shall 
not  reprove.  I have  been  in  the  Indies  where  this  herb  grows,  where  nei- 
ther myself,  nor  a dozen  gentlemen  more  of  my  knowledge,  have  received 
the  taste  of  any  other  nutriment  in  the  world,  for  the  space  of  one-and- 
twenty  weeks,  but  the  fume  of  this  simple  herb  only.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  but  ’tis  most  divine.  Further,  take  it  in  the  true  kind,  so,  it  makes  an 
antidote,  that  had  you  taken  the  most  deadly  poisonous  plant  in  all  Italy, 
it  should  expel  it  and  clarify  you  with  as  much  ease  as  I speak.  And  for 
your  green  wound, — your  balsamum,  and  your  St.  John’s-wort,  are  all  mere 
gulleries  and  trash  to  it,  especially  your  Trinidado.  Your  Nicotian  is  good, 
too.  I could  say  what  I know  of  it  for  the  expulsion  of  rheums,  raw  hu- 
mors, crudities,  obstructions,  with  a thousand  of  this  kind,  but  I profess 
myself  no  quack-salver ; only  thus  much,  by  Hercules,  I do  hold  it,  and 
will  affirm  it  before  any  prince  in  Europe,  to  be  the  most  sovereign  and 
precious  weed  that  ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the  use  of  man." 

44  This  speech,”  quoth  Young  Kno'  well , aside,  44  would  have  done  decent- 
ly in  a tobacco-trader’s  mouth.” 

In  the  same  play — “Every  Man  in  His  Humor” — first  performed  1598, 
the  other  side  of  the  question  comes  from  the  mouth  of  Cob,  the  water- 
bearer,  at  whose  house  the  boastful  Bobadil  resides,  and  who  is  thus  des- 
cribed by  his  host,  in  contrast  to  Master  MathewB,  who,  though  his  father 
is  44  a worshipful  fishmonger,  and  so  forth,”  does  44  creep  and  wriggle  into 
acquaintance  with  all  the  gallants.”  44  Oh ! my  guest,”  quoth  Cob , 44  is  a 
fine  man  ! He  does  swear  the  legiblest  of  any  man  christened  : by  Saint 
George — the  foot  of  Pharaoh — the  body  of  me — as  I am  a gentleman  and 
a soldier — such  dainty  oaths ! And,  withal,  he  does  take  this  same 
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filthy  roguish  Tobacco,  the  finest  and  cleanliest!  it  would  do  a man 
good  to  see  the  fume  come  forth  out  at’s  tonnels.”  Trying  to  amaze  the 
jealousy  of  the  suspicious  Kitely,  Cob  tells  the  latter  he  saw  no  one  to  be 
kissed,  unless  they  would  have  kissed  the  post  in  the  middle  of  the  ware- 
house ; “ for  there  I left  them  all  at  their  tobacco,  with  a plague.” 

But  the  following  more  clearly  shows  the  feeling  that  existed  against  To- 
bacco among  the  class  of  which  Cob  was  a stage  representative : 

44  By  gad’s  me,  I mar’l  what  pleasure  or  felicity  they  have  in  taking  this 
roguish  tobacco ! It’s  good  for  nothing  but  to  choke  a man  and  fill  him 
full  of  smoke  and  embers.  There  were  four  died  out  of  one  house  last  week 
with  taking  of  it,  and  two  more  the  bell  went  for  yesternight;  one  of  them, 
they  say,  will  ne’er  ’scape  it : he  voided  a bushel  of  soot  yesterday,  upward 
and  downward.  By  the  stocks ! an  there  were  no  wiser  men  than  I,  I’d 
have  it  present  whipping,  man  or  woman,  that  should  but  deal  with  a to- 
bacco pipe:  why,  it  will  stifle  them  all  in  the  end,  as  many  as  use  it;  it’s 
little  better  than  ratsbane  or  rosaker.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  Jonson  puts  the  praise  of  Tobacco  into  the  mouths 
of  the  gallants,  or  would-be  gallants,  and  its  dispraise  to  the  credit  of  the 
poorer  classes,  showing  distinctly  that  if  there  was  a fashionable  party  for, 
there  was  a popular  party  against  it  It  is  likely  that  the  latter,  as  in  such 
cases,  was  mainly  antagonistic  to  that  which  they  could  not  obtain — Tobacco 
being  an  expensive  indulgence.  If  Shaksperb  did  not  wish  to  displease 
either  party,  it  is  even  more  evident  that  J onson  desired  to  please  both.  We 
are  told  that  the  speech  of  Bobadil  epitomizes  the  sanative  qualities  of 
Tobacco,  as  given  by  Caspar  Durante,  Gohorri,  Everard,  and  other 
medical  writers.  The  passage  alluding  to  the  Iife-su9tainiug  powers  of  To- 
bacco, without  the  use  of  food,  is  almost  a literal  translation  from  Everard, 
whose  44  Treatise  on  Tobacco  ” was  published  in  Holland  a few  years  previ- 
ous to  the  production  of  44  Every  Man  in  His  Humor.”  It  is  asserted  by 
others,  as  well,  that  by  smoking,  soldiers  and  sailors  are  enabled  to  endure 
hunger  and  thirst  for  a considerable  time.  Some  remarkable  instances  of 
this  quality  in  Tobacco  are  on  record.  Pere  Lafitau,  in  his  account  of 
the  44  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  North  American  Indians,”  states  that 
the  Iroquois  sometimes  live  for  thirty  continuous  days  without  any 
other  sustenance  than  the  fume  of  Tobacco.  The  “Transactions  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  1685,”  gives  a still  more  remarkable  case,  and  one 
which  appeals  strongly  to  our  marvellous,  if  not  to  our  doubting  faculties. 
The  case  is  that  of  a lunatic  in  the  hospital  at  Haarlem  aiflicted  with  relig- 
ious madness.  Fancying  himself  to  be  Messiah,  he  determined  to  prove 
his  mission  by  fasting  forty  days  and  nights.  From  the  6th  of  December, 
1684,  to  15tb  of  January,  1685,  he  tasted  no  kind  of  food,  but  smoked 
tobaoco  freely,  occasionally  washing  his  mouth  out  with  a little  water.  In 
satirical  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  this  supposed  property  in  Tobacco,  the  author 
of  the  u Marrow  of  Compliment  ” wrote  these  lines  : 

Much  meat  doth  gluttony  procure 
To  feed  men  fat  as  swine ; 

But  he’s  a frugal  man  indeed, 

That  on  a leaf  can  dine  1 

He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands, 

His  fingers  ends  to  wipe. 

That  hath  his  kitchen  in  a box, 

His  roast  meat  in  a pipe! 
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So  much  in  illustration  of  Bobadire  theory. 

In  his  “ Alchymist,”  produced  when  King  Jambs  had  been  some  years 
on  the  throne,  Bkn  Jonson  suggests  the  arts  and  whole  business  of  the  to- 
bacconists of  the  period,  where  Face  introduces  Abel  Drugger  to  Subtle  thus : 

“This  is  my  friend  Abel,  an  honest  fellow  ; 

He  lets  me  have  good  tobacco,  and  he  does  not 
Sophisticate  it  with  sack-lees  or  oil, 

Nor  washes  it  in  muscadel  and  grains, 

Nor  buries  it  in  gravel,  underground, 

Wrapped  up  in  greasy  leather,  or clouts, 

But  keeps  it  in  fiue  lily-pots  that,  opened, 

Smell  like  conserve  of  roses,  or  French  beans. 

He  has  his  maple-block,  his  silver  tongs, 

Winchester  pipes,  and  fire  of  juniper  : 

A neat,  spruce,  honest  fellow,  and  no  goldsmith.”* 

The  “ no  goldsmith  ” allusion,  like  the  postscript  to  a lady’s  letter,  con- 
tains much  practical  pith.  It  is  meant  as  a strong  compliment,  by  being 
put  in  direct  antithesis  to  “honest  fellow;”  and  recommends  him  a3  one 
“ not  accustomed  to  insure  himself  against  the  risk  of  bad  debts  by  charging 
an  exorbitant  price  for  his  tobacco  to  such  of  his  customers  who  dealt  with 
him  on  tick.” 

King  James  was  very  unpopular,  and  his  opposition  to  Tobacco  drove  the 
commonality,  as  well  as  the  court  party,  to  cherish  it.  The  “ roguish  tobacco, 
which  was  wont  to  be  taken  of  gentlemen  and  gallants,  was  n w made  the 
companion  of  every  tapster  and  horsekeeper.”  The  poets,  playwrights,  ac- 
tors and  musicians,  albeit  not  coming  under  the  head  of  “ tapsters  or  horse- 
keepers,”  became  especially  addicted  to  it ; and  a writer  of  the  age,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  father  of  John  Milton,  describes  many  of  the  play-books 
and  pamphlets  as  being  conceived  over-night  by  idle  brains  impregnated 
with  tobacco  smoke  and  mulled  sack,  and  brought  forth  by  the  help  and 
midwifery  of  a caudle  next  morning.  Of  course,  in  this  state  of  affairs 
there  was  a new  court  party  who  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  king. 

Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  who,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  with  his  “ Mercurius 
Aulicus,”  proved  himself  a willing  news  manufacturer  and  monger  in  the 
Stuart  interest,  published  his  “ Microkosmos,  a Little  Description  of  the 
Great  World,”  in  1624.  Under  the  head  of  Peruana  he  takes  occasion  to 
vent  a blast  at  Tobacco.  “ Here,”  he  says,  “ is  also  great  store  of  Tobacco, 
which,  though  in  some  respect  being  moderately  taken,  may  be  serviceable 
for  physicke;  yet  (besides  the  consumption  of  the  purse,  and  impairing  of 
our  inward  parts)  the  immoderate,  vaine,  and  phantasticall  abuse  of  this 
hellish  weed,  corrupteth  the  naturall  sweetnes  of  the  breath,  stupeOeth  the 
braine,  and  indeed  is  so  prejudiciall  to  the  generall  esteeme  of  our  country- 
men, that  one  saith  of  them,  Anglorum  corpora  qui  huic  plantoe  tantoperc 


# It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  lovers  of  the  weed  to  know  that  it  has  given 
the  title  to  at  leaut  two  dramatic  pieces.  A drama,  entitled  “ The  Tobacconist,”  an 
alteration,  by  Francis  Gentleman,  from  this  piece  of  rare  Ben  Jonson's,  was  produced 
at  London  and  Edinburgh  in  1771,  and  probably  afterwards,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  “The  London  Stage.”  A musical  interlude,  entitled  “The  Tobacco 
Box,”  was  performed  at  the  Haymarkefc,  1782.  From  the  Biographia  Bramatica  we 
learn,  however,  that  “ it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a song,  of  which  the  verses 
were  sung  alternately  by  a soldier  and  bis  wife  on  the  eve  of  a battle.” 
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indulgent , tn  Barbarorum  naturam  degenerasse  videnturP  After  confuting 
the  two.  virtues  ascribed  to  it,  the  wise  Hbylin  continues — “ But  Tobacco 
is  by  few  taken  now  as  medicinall : it  is  growne  a good  fellow,  and  fallen 
from  a physician  to  a complement a folly  which  he  thinks  would  not 
have  “spred  so  farre,”  if  pipes  had  been  thrust  through  the  noses  of  the 
English,  as  was  done  with  the  Turks  found  taking  tobacco.  In  doubt  as  to 
its  use,  he  jumps  at  the  following,  in  conclusion : “ It  may  be  an  antidote 
for  the  immoderate  use  of  drinking,  which  our  Belgian  souldiers  brought 
with  them,  three  years  before,  from  the  Low  Countries , before  which  time, 
of  all  nortberne  people,  the  English  were  deemed  most  free  from  that  swin- 
ish vice,  wherein  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  have  now  out-gon  their  teachers,  the 
Dutch.  The  idea  of  the  “hellish  weed”  being  an  antidote  to  drinking  is 
certainly  opposed  to  the  modern  condemnation  of  it  as  a strong  provocative 
of  thirst  and  a longing  for  strong  liquors.  Another  writer,  some  years  pre- 
vious, argues  the  use  of  Tobacco  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  English 
were  great  drinkers.  A tract  was  published  in  1602,  entitled  “ Work  for 
Chimney  Sweepers,  or  a Warning  for  Tobacconists,”  with  this  motto : “ Fu- 
mus  patriae  igne  alieno  luculentior — as  much  as  to  say,  Better  be  chokt  with 
with  English  Hemp  than  poisoned  with  Indian  Tobacco.”  This  called  forth 
a reply  in  the  same  year,  called  “ A Defense  of  Tobacco  ; with  a friendly 
Answer  to  the  late  printed  book,  called  Work  for  Chimney  Sweepers,”  in 
which  Tobacco  is  recommended  as  wholesome  to  Englishmen,  “on  account 
of  their  being  great  eaters  and  drinkers , and  thus  requiring  a pipe  as  a 
drain  for  their  superfluous  moisture.”  H ylin  probably  took  a cue  from 
this,  but  was  not  willing  to  accord  an  immoderate  thirst  to  his  countr\  men 
until  they  had  been  initiated  into  its  cravings  by  contamination  with  the 
Dutch. 

Joshua  Sylvester  was  one  of  the  poets  who,  from  being  a partial  patron 
of  the  pipe,  sought  the  favor  of  the  monarch  by  a poem  entitled  “ Tobacco 
battered,  and  Pipes  shattered  (about  their  ears  that  idly  idolize  so  base  and 
barbarous  a weed,  or,  at  leastwise,  over-love  so  loathsome  a vanitie ;)  by  a 
Volley  of  Holy  Shot  thundered  from  Mount  Helicon.”  Guns  and  tobacco 
pipes  he  ascribes  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  devil,  and  believes  they  were 
two  plagues  foretold  in  the  Revelations. 

44  Two  smoky  engines,  in  this  latter  age, 

(Satan’s  short  circuit,  the  more  sharp  his  rage,) 

Have  been  invented  by  too  wanton  wit, 

Or  rather  vented  from  the  infernal  pit, — 

Guns  and  tobacco-pipes,  with  fire  and  smoke, 

At  least  a third  part  of  mankind  to  choke, 

(Which  happely  the  Apocalypse  foretold  ;) 

Yet  of  the  two  we  may,  I think,  be  bold 
In  some  respects  to  think  the  last  the  worst, 

i However  both  in  their  effects  accursed  ;) 

■'or  guns  shoot  from-ward  only  at  their  foen, 

Tobacco-pipes  home-ward  into  their  own, 

When,  for  the  touch-hole  firing  the  wrong  end, 

Into  ourselves  the  poison’s  force  we  send.” 

Having  demolished  the  pipes,  he  thus  pours  his  holy  shot  into  tobacco : 

44  Of  all  the  plants  that  Tellus’  bosom  yields, 

In  groves,  glades,  gardens,  marshes,  mountains,  fields, 

None  so  pernicious  to  man’s  life  is  known, 
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As  is  tobacco,  saving  hemp  alone. 

If  there  be  any  herb  in  any  place 

Most  opposite  to  Qod’s  good  Herb  of  Orace, 

Tta  doubtless  this  ; and  this  doth  plainly  prove  it, 

That,  for  the  most  part  graceless  men  do  love  it, 

Or  rather  doat  most  on  this  withered  weed, 

Themselves  as  withered  in  all  gracious  deed.” 

Further  on,  he  removes  the  doubt  here  expressed,  and  shows  that  nom 
but  graceless  men  love  it : 

“ If  then  tobacconing  be  good,  how  is*t 
That  lewdest,  loosest,  basest,  foolisbest, 

The  most  unthrifty,  most  intemperate, 

Most  vicious.  most  debauched,  most  desperate, 

Pursue  it  most ; the  wisest  and  the  best 
Abhor  it,  shun  it,  flee  it  as  the  pest?” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
flatly  contradict  the  assertions  in  the  concluding  lines.  The  truth  is,  Syl- 
vester was  very  needy,  and  sought  to  make  his  account  in  his  44  holy  shot,” 
as  well  as  by  a sonnet  to  Prince  Charles  in  which  he  very  bluntly  asks  for 
aid.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  made  much  by  either,  or  cap- 
tured the  king  by  his  diplomatic  wisdom  in  taking  up  his  views.  A stanza 
of  his  own  striking  poem,  44  The  Soul’s  Errand”  long  attributed  to  Raleigh, 
might  be  suggestively  addressed  to  himself  at  this  juncture : 

u Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  niceness  ; 

Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over- wiseness, 

And  when  they  do  reply, 

Straight  give  them  both  the  lie.” 

Sir  William  Vaughan,  a writer  also  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  though 
embracing  the  early  Turkish  idea,  that  Tobacco  produced  impotency,  yet  was 
of  opinion  that  a pipe  taken  fasting  in  a raw  and  rainy  morning,  in  those 
months  which  want  the  letter  R,  was  a 44  singular  and  sodaine  remedy 
against  the  megrim,  the  toothache,  the  fits  of  the  mother,  the  falling  sick- 
ness, the  dropsie,  the  gout,  and  against  all  such  diseases  as  are  caused  by 
windv,  cold,  or  watrish  humours.” 

Tobacco  is  historically  connected  with  one  of  the  last  theological  execu- 
tions which  took  place  in  England.  What  is  called  in  Herefordshire  The 
Kemble  pipe , signifying  the  last  smoke  at  a sitting,  had  its  origin  in  it 
The  tale  is  not  without  interest.  The  Rev.  John  Kemble,  great-grand 
uncle  of  Roger  Kemble,  father  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  the  Kemble  players, 
was  one  of  the  last  martyrs  for  the  sake  of  his  religion.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  of  which  period  he  had  officiated  as 
a Catholic  pries-t  for  fifty-four  years.  Campbell  in  his  life  of  Siddons  gives 
a graphic  account  of  his  end.  The  poor  old  man  was  apprehended  at 
Pembridge  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Witch  Castle,  in  Herefordshire.  He  was 
apprised  of  his  pursuers  but  refused  to  abscond,  saying  that  in  the  course 
of  nature  he  must  die  ere  long,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  die 
for  his  religion.  He  was  committed  to  Hereford  jail,  but  was  cruelly  and 
unnecessarily  ordered  up  to  London  on  pretence  of  implication  in  Titus 
Oates  plot,  and  from  thence  sent  back  again  to  take  his  trial  at  Hereford. 
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He  was  pat  on  horseback  for  the  journey,  but  his  infirmities  permitting 
him  only  to  ride  sideways,  he  was  compelled  to  perform  the  greater  part  of 
it  on  foot.  * * * He  suffered  on  the  field  of  Wigmarsh,  close  by 
Hereford.  His  last  words  from  the  cart  were  as  follows  : 44  It  will  be  ex- 
pected I should  say  something ; but,  as  I am  an  old  man,  it  cannot  be 
much.  I have  no  concern  in  the  plot,  neither  indeed  do  I believe  that 
there  is  any.  Oates  and  Bedloe,  not  being  able  to  charge  me  with  any- 
thing when  I was  brought  up  to  London,  makes  it  evident  that  I die  only 
for  professing  the  old  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  was  the  religion  that 
first  made  this  kingdom  Christian  ; and  whoever  intends  to  be  saved  must 
die  in  that  religion.  I beg  of  all  whom  I have  offended,  either  by  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  to  forgive  me,  as  I do  heartily  forgive  all  that  have  been  in- 
strumental or  desirous  of  my  death.”  He  then  turned  to  the  executioner 
and  said, 44  Honest  Anthony,  do  thine  office ; thou  wilt  do  me  a greater 
kindness  than  discourtesy.”  He  was  executed  on  the  2d  August,  1678. 
* * The  old  man’s  fortitude  is  still  a traditional  by-word  in  the  place. 

On  his  way  to  execution  he  smoked  his  pipe  and  conversed  with  his  friends ; 
and  in  that  country  it  was  long  usual  to  call  the  last  pipe  that  was  smoked 
in  a social  company,  a Kemble’s  pipe.* 

In  this  connection  the  remarks  of  a French  Protestant  refugee,  M.  Missoir, 
in  the  memoirs  of  his  travels  over  England — (1697),  are  appropriate  in  one 
respect,  even  if  they  afford  a theological  contrast  in  another.  He  thinks 
the  perpetual  use  of  Tobacco  makes  the  generality  of  Englishmen  thought- 
ful, taciturn,  and  melancholy ; and  he  seems  to  be  convinced  that  smoking 
44  makes  men  profound  theologists — for  no  man  in  the  world  will  smoke  a 
pipe  better  than  an  English  clergyman ; and  all  the  world  knows  that  the 
English  theology  is  the  most  profound  theology  of  all.”  Concluding  his 
remarks,  he  says  44  Tobacco  not  only  breeds  profound  theologists,  hut  also 
moral  philosophers.”  In  proof  of  which  he  quotes  a sonnet  embracing 
these  lines : 


44  Tobacco,  charmer  of  my  mind, 

When,  like  the  meteor’s  transient  gleam, 

Thy  substance  gone  to  air  I find, 

1 think,  alas,  my  life’s  the  same  1 

What  else  but  lighted  dost  am  I ? 

Thou  show’st  me  what  my  fate  will  be ; 

And  when  thy  sinking  ashes  die, 

I learn  that  I must  end  like  thee.” 

The  writer  of  these  lines  is  not  the  only  poet  who  has  seen  a type  of 
human  life  in  a pipe  of  tobacco.  The  author  of  44  A Paper  of  Tobacco  ” 
directs  our  attention  to  the  following : 

44  The  Indian  weed  withered  quite, 

Green  at  noon,  cut  down  at  night, 

Shows  thy  decay,  all  flesh  is  hay  : 

Thus  think,  then  drink  tobacco. 

44  The  pipe  that  is  so  lily-white, 

Shows  thee  to  be  a mortal  wight, 

And  even  such,  gone  with  a touch, 

Thus  think,  then  drink  tobacco. 


# Life  of  Mrs.  Siddoxs.  By  Thomas  Oampbxll,  N.  Y.,  1884  ; pp.  16-17. 
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“ And  when  tbe  smoke  ascends  on  high, 

Think  thou  behold’st  the  vanity 
Of  worldly  stuff,  gone  with  a puff ; 

Thus  think,  then  drink  tobacco. 

14  And  when  the  pipe  grows  foul  within, 

Think  on  thy  soul,  defiled  with  sin ; 

And  then  the  fire  it  doth  require  : 

Thus  think,  then  drink  tobacco. 

11  The  ashes  that  are  left  behind 
May  serve  to  put  thee  still  in  mind, 

That  unto  dust  return  thou  must : 

Thus  think,  then  drink  tobacco.1* 

The  same  clever  cicerone  who  points  these  lines  out  to  us  also  corrects  a most 
erroneous  statement  made  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  wit:  that  the  Church 
and  State  have  conjoined  to  sanctify  and  legalize  the  use  of  Tobacco  from 
the  time  of  the  Grand  Prior  and  Catherine  dk  Medici  down  to  his  own 
time.  A more  egregious  error  could  not  be  made,  as  we  have  shown.  No 
Christian  Church  ever  sanctified  its  use,  unless  indeed  the  term  be  allowed 
to  every  congregation  of  independents  who,  in  the  Cromwellian  era  assumed 
the  name.  “ In  this  sense  the  use  of  tobacco  might  be  said  to  have  been 
sanctified  by  several  churches;  for  many  active  beaters  of  the  ‘drum  eccle- 
siastic,’ were  also  powerful  as  pipe  performers,  in  which  latter  exercise  their 
strength  of  lungs  enabled  them  to  inhale  deeply ; and  lay  elders  in  buff — 
who,  having  gained  their  coats  in  the  service  of  the  state,  wore  them  out  in 
the  service  of  their  church — were  generally  addicted  to  smoking.  Some  of 
the  latter  also  sanctified  the  use  of  tobacco  by  smoking  in  the  choir  of  more 
than  one  of  our  cathedrals,  after  stabling  their  horses  in  the  nave.”  In  a 
dramatic  production  of  very  considerable  excellence  recently  issued  we  have 
a capital  scene,  in  which  a pipe  of  tobacco  helps  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
tbe  men  and  times.  It  is  a night  scene  in  the  camp  of  Cromwell;  troopers 
by  a bivouac  fire,  eating,  driuking.  or  smoking,  while  the  sentinel  on  watch 
takes,  by  the  fire  light,  an  occasional  glance  at  his  Bible.  Cromwell  mixing 
with  the  soldiers,  often  partaking  of  their  food  and  drink,  calls — 

To  Is*  trooper  44  Hand  me  a pipe  of  Trinidado  I 

( Takes  a few  quick  puffs , rises,  passes  behind  3 d trooper  and  strikes 
the  pipe  on  the  rim  of  the  corselet , the  blazing  ashes  falling  down 
his  back.) 

3d  trooper.  (Leaping  up.)  Now  may  the  devil — 

Cromwell.  Ho  ! swearest  thou  ? 

To  1st  trooper . Write  Hezekiah  Sin  despise,  five  shillings 

For  swearing.  Thou  shalt  never  more  be  known 
As  Sin-despise,  but  Over-come-by-sin ! 

Our  discipline  must  be  preserved  : I hate 
The  vice  of  swearing,  utterly,  yea ! utterly  ! 

But  some  share  of  the  fault  was  mine  herein, 

And  verily  I will  pay  the  fine  myself. 

To  3d  trooper . Tush ! tush  1 twist  not  thyself,  man,  to  and  fro, 

Nor  grin  ns  though  it  hurt  thee  ! — 

Methought  my  ironsides  were  proof  ’gainst  fire, 

As  well  as  steel  !”* 

# Oliver  Cromwell : a Tragedy  in  Five  Acte,  by  T.  Seaton  Donoho  ; author  of 
44  Ivy  wall,”  etc.  Washington,  D.C.  1800. 
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Id  the  sparkling  comedies  of  Farquhar,  Tobacco  is  made  to  illustrate  the 
manners,  customs,  and  characters  of  the  day,  by  several  brief  but  sugges- 
tive allusions.  In  the  44  Beaux  Stratagem,”  Old  Will  Boniface  describes 
the  general  run  of  country  gentlemen  in  those  times  in  his  character  of 
Squire  Sullen,  who  44  says  little,  thinks  less,  and  does — nothing  at  all,  faith  ; 
but  he’s  a man  of  great  estate,  and  values  nobody.  * * Yes,  sir,  he’s  a 

man  of  pleasure ; he  plays  at  whisk,  and  smokes  his  Pipe  eight-and-forty 
hours  together,  sometimes.”  The  manner  in  which  officers  of  the  guard  got 
through  the  still  hours  of  their  watch  in  the  days,  or  nights,  of  the  Restora- 
tion is  graphically  indicated  by  Duretete  in  44  The  Inconstant :”  44  I’ll  fairly 
stroll  down  to  the  guard,  and  nod  away  the  night  with  my  honest  lieute- 
nant over  a flask  of  wine,  a rakehelly  story,  and  a pipe  of  Tobacco.”  To 
him,  however,  this  was  a last  resource  of  ennui , as  well  as  a refuge  not 
without  its  terrors,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  his  dialogue  with  the  whim- 
sical Bisarre , whom  he  desires  to  detach  from  him  by  propositions  he  deems 
no  lady  will  accede  to.  She  however,  most  perplexingly  agrees  will  all. 
At  last  he  cries : 

44  ’Sdeath  woman  will  you  go  to  the  guard  with  me  and  smoke  a pipe !” 

Bisarre . — 44  Allons,  done !” 

Duretete . — 44  The  devil’s  in  the  women ; — suppose  I hang  myself?” 

Bisarre . — 44  Then  I’ll  leave  you.” 

The  contempt  of  the  aristocracy  for  the  city  merchants  who,  by  having 
money  or  other  circumstance  set  up  for  beaux,  is  found  in  the  ironical  ex- 
clamations of  Wildair , in  44  The  Constant  Couple,”  when  he  hears  that 
Clincher  has  44  whip’d  from  behind  the  counter ’’and  affected  the  fashionable. 

Wildair . — 44  Ila,  ha ! ha ! how  many  pound  of  Pulvil  must  the  fellow  use 
to  sweeten  himself  from  the  smell  of  hops  and  Tobacco  ?” 

And  in  Lucinda's  description  of  Mockmode,  in  44  Love  and  a Bottle,”  we 
are  instructed  how  the  young  sparks  spent  their  days  at  college,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  fat  ale  and  Tobacco  was  held  by  the  ladies. 

Lucinda . — * * 44  He’s  newly  come  to  Town  from  the  University, 

where  his  Education  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  guzzle  fat  ale,  smoke 
Tobacco,  and  chop  Logick — Faugh ! it  makes  me  sick.” 

Miss  Lucinda’s  distaste  for  ale  and  the  weed  has  unfortunately  not  been 
shared  by  all  her  sisters.  It  has  become  almost  national  in  some  countries 
for  women  to  indulge  in  the  cigarette,  while  it  is  a matter  of  histrionic  his- 
tory that  among  other  female  notabilites  of  the  stage  the  angelic  Malibran 
was  devoted  to  a pot  of  half-and-half,  and  that  Mrs.  Siddons’  predilections 
for  a 44  pint  of  beer”  on  one  occasion  produced  a very  novel  and  ludicrous 
stage  effect;  the  boy  who  was  hurriedly  despatched  for  the  beer,  bringing 
the  foaming  pewter  on  the  stage,  and  presenting  it  to  the  Siddons  while  in 
the  sleeping  scene  of  Lady  Macbeth.  Apropos  of  the  stage  in  connection 
with  Tobacco : one  of  the  most  ardent  writers  against  the  use  of  the  latter, 
especially  in  the  shape  of  snu$  was  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Hill;  a 
strange  and  belligerent  compound  of  talent,  industry,  and  charlatanry ; 
who  wrote  voluminously — fiction  and  philosophy — newspapers  and  natural 
history,  lampooned  the  Royal  Society,  dealt  in  patent  medicine,  produced 
tome  light  dramatic  pieces,  and  inspired  this  epigram  from  Garrick  : 

“ For  physic  and  farces  his  equal  there  scarce  is ; 

His  farces  are  physic,  his  physic  a farce  is.” 
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In  the  u Hymnus  Tabaci  ”*  of  Raphael  Thorius,  while  the  praise  of 
good,  mild  tobacco,  and  its  moderate  use  is  sung,  we  find  a picturesque 
denunciation  of  the  adulterated  sort,  especially  addressed  to  men  of  let- 
ters. Who  use  it : 


Shall  be  ever  yawning ; and  above 

All  things,  they  shall  the  chimney  corner  love  ; 

And,  except  hanger  raise  them,  take  delight 
To  snort  by  th’  fire  till  it  be  late  i’  th’  night. 

Bat,  0 1 ye  sacred  offspring  of  the  Nine, 

Whose  birth,  whose  life,  whose  works  are  all  divine, 

Tou  who  do  dig  from  Wisdom’s  paper-pits 
Learning ’8  bright  ore,  and  fine  it  with  your  wits. 

Above  all  other  men,  see  ye  do  fly 

That  hucksters  mischief  and  damned  villainy ; 

And,  found  oat  by  its  symptoms,  without  fail, 

Send  it  to  the  flames  in  gross,  not  by  retail . 

Literary  men  have  not  always  followed  this  advice,  though  from  the  many 
excellent  things  written  on  smoking  the  great  majority  are  in  favor  of  a dis- 
criminate affection  in  the  choice  of  the  brand.  Byron’s  sonorous  lines  in 
“The  Island  ” hints  at  the  various  modes  of  use,  and  emphatically  gives  his 
own  preference  for  a cigar,  while  the  descriptive  lines  of  John  Brougham  as 
emphatically  declare  for  the  pipe  : 

— “ A pipe  of  the  nicotian  leaf, 

The  true  Nepenthe  balm  for  every  grief, 

While  other  joys  one  sense  alone  can  measure, 

This  to  all  senses  gives  extatic  pleasure. 

You  feel  the  radiance  of  the  glowing  bowl, 

Hear  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  kindling  coal, 

Smell  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  honey-dew, 

Taste  its  strong  pungency  the  palate  through, 

See  the  blue  cloudlets  circling  to  the  dome 
Imprisoned  skies  up-floating  to  their  home.”f 

This  very  fully  embraces  the  piper’s  fascination,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
representative  opinion.  To  go  through  the  list  of  poets,  philosophers,  paint- 
ers, churchmen,  dramatists,  statesmen,  historians,  novelists,  wits,  magazine- 
ists,  and  eminent  men  generally,  who  have  given  their  countenance  to  To- 
bacco would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  duty.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  some 
of  the  most  renowned  smokers,  like  Dr.  Parr,  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury, 
Isaac  Newton,  Isaac  Walton,  John  Locke,  and  others,  lived  over  the 
allotted  three-score  and  ten,  while  some  of  them  went  into  the  nineties. 
By  way  of  a finishing  stroke  to  this  mosaic,  we  may  quote  the  “ Cogitations 
on  a Pipe  of  Tobacco,”  by  Thomas  Dermody,  thankful  that  one  so  willfully 
unfortunate  found  solace  at  so  trifling  a cost  as  he  indicates : 

“That  a simple  weed  should  be  of  such  unparalleled  service  to  the  whole 
junto  of  philosophers,  politicians,  parsons,  and  poets  ; that  a small  tube  with 
a competent  bore  should  invigorate  their  spirits,  and  kindle  up  their  brain ; 
is  most  marvellous.  That  the  peasant  may  imbibe  cheerfulness,  the  hypo- 


* A Poem  in  honor  of  Tobacco ; made  English  by  Peter  Haubtkd,  M.A.  Cam- 
bridge, 1651. 

f Brougham's  Dramatic  Works,  vol.  1.  M Pocahontas.”  New  York. 
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ehondriac  disappoint  the  bile  and  the  vapors,  and  the  statesman  save  a whole 
state,  for  a halfpenny,  is  verily  incomprehensible  and  mysterious.  The  poet 
may  get  inspiration  for  his  Muse,  brown  paper  to  scribble  on,  and  humor  to 
please  his  countrymen,  at  so  small  expense.  Oh,  the  blessings  of  a kind 
legislature ; which  thus  obliges  the  world,  and  exalts  the  sad  hearts  of  thou- 
sands 1 For  my  part,  I would  travel  from  Counamara  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  to  the  Antipodes,  to  find  a social  smoker,  a lively  coal-fire,  and  a 
clear-drawing  pipe. 

“ Lost  in  the  clouds  of  thy  influence,  sable  nymph  of  India ! and  in  the 
depth  of  thy  Castilian  tankard,  I would  defy  the  world,  the  pope,  and  the 
devil.  Besides,  thy  intoxications  are  harmless,  thy  votaries  all  sentimental, 
and  all  (in  spite  of  thy  fogs)  pervious  to  the  imploring  eye  of  pity,  the  warm 
tear  of  gratitude,  and  the  eloquent  sigh  of  misfortune.  4 Fortunatos  ni- 
miumP  Golden  feast!  second  course  to  the  acorns  of  simplicity,  and  the 
unbought  dainties  of  £den.  Light  lie  the  sod  on  the  wight  who  first  ex- 
plored thee,  and  long  may  thy  own  balm  allay  the  labor  of  the  swarthy 
slave  who  planteth  thy  luxuriant  seeds  !” 


THE  ANTI-PETROLEUM  MANIA. 

We  published  in  our  last  number  the  ordinance  passed  by  the  Brooklyn 
Common  Council  to  prohibit  the  storage  of  crude  petroleum,  “and  to 
regulate  the  vending  of  the  same  when  refined,”  within  the  limits  of  the 
city.  At  the  same  time  we  took  occasion  to  express  our  decided  disap- 
probation at  so  hasty  an  act,  believing  more  proof  should  be  required  than 
the  Williamsburgh  fire  before  petroleum  in  every  shape  is  condemned. 
One  swallow  never  made  a summer,  nor  should  one  fire  or  accident  be 
held  to  establish  a principle.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  ordinance 
above  referred  to  has  been  repealed,  and  that  the  questions  involved  will 
now  receive  the  consideration  they  deserve  before  being  finally  disposed  of. 

It  seems  too  that  England  is  in  danger  of  acting  indiscretly  on  this 
question.  A bill  has  there  been  introduced  respecting  the  “ safe  keeping 
of  petroleum,”  which  is  so  stringent,  that  it  will, if  passed,  operate  almost 
as  a prohibition  against  the  importation  and  use  of  the  article  and  its 
numerous  products.  The  trade,  however,  will  be  pleased  to  know,  as  the 
London  Times  of  July  3d  tells  us,  that  uan  influential  statement  has  been 
prepared  and  circulated  against  the  bill,”  and  probably  will  lead  to  an 
investigation  which  will  prevent  hasty  or  improper  action. 

We  think  it  only  requires  a little  examination  to  reach  a satisfactory 
solution  of  this  vexed  question.  There  is  a gas  which  will  be  seen  to  arise 
from  the  wooden  casks  in  which  crude  petroleum  is  frequently  shipped. 
This  gas  or  vapor  is  explosive.  Thus,  the  Williamsburgh  accident  is  ac- 
counted for.  The  refined  oil,  however,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  pro- 
ducts of  petroleum,  are  not  explosive.  If,  therefore,  the  crude  oil  were  re- 

auired  to  be  put  up  in  such  a manner  or  in  such  vessels  as  would  prevent 
le  escape  of  this  gas,  it  could  be  handled  without  danger.  We  cannot 
see  that  any  other  regulation  is  at  present  needed.  Many  seem  to  forget 
that  petroleum  is  becoming,  in  a commercial  view,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  country’s  products.  We  should,  therefore,  be  careful  not 
to  allow  our  fears  to  get  the  better  of  our  judgment,  and  lead  us  to  fetter 
this  trade  with  unnecessary  regulations. 
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CHINA: 

ITS  XNTEE  NATIONAL  RELATIONS — ITS  RESOURCES — ITS  REBELLION  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

The  Empire  of  China,  after  preserving  its  state  of  isolation  for  so  many 
centuries,  seemsito  be  no  longer  able  to  hold  itself  aloof  from  the  great 
community  of  nations,  and  for  several  years  it  has  been  gradually  coming 
within  the  vortex  of  trade,  which  so  speedily  swallows  up  national  distinc- 
tions and  ameliorates  the  antipathies  of  races.  The  thick  crust  of  Chi- 
nese exclusiveness  was  broken  through  some  twenty  years  since,  by  the 
determination  of  the  English  to  force  upon  them  the  trade  in  opium, 
which  her  Tartar  rulers  had  so  long  and  with  so  much  high  principle  re- 
sisted. The  power  of  arms  indeed  compelled  them  to  admit  the  opium, 
but  it  went  but  a little  ways  towards  establishing  more  friendly  intercourse. 
The  nation  still  remained  dead  to  human  sympathies,  with,  if  possible, 
only  an  increased  dread  of  the  “red-haired  devils,”  or  “outside  barbari- 
ans,” that  so  pertinaciously  sought  to  penetrate  into  their  nation.  Of 
late  years  the  Chinese  Empire  has  been,  as  it  were,  galvanized  into  hu- 
man intercourse  by  two  potent  agents,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
negative  and  positive  poles  of  the  battery.  The  one  was  the  Christian 
religion,  implanted  by  Gutslaff  more  than  twenty  years  since,  and  the 
other,  the  gold  of  California,  the  news  of  which,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
awakened  the  cupidity  of  that  singular  people,  and  drew  them  in  large 
numbers  to  the  shore  of  America,  where  they  have  since  mingled  with 
the  representatives  of  all  nations,  and  earned  a knowledge  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  much  golden  treasure.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  gold  discov- 
eries of  the  outside  barbarians  were  admitted  to  be  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese.  Gunpowder,  steam,  and  every  invention  which  has  for- 
warded modern  civilization,  has  been  successively  treated  with  great  con- 
tempt by  the  Chinese,  as  obsolete  inventions  of  their  own.  Gold  was  too 
much  for  their  philosophy,  however,  and  they  bowed  before  its  power 
with  a humility  great  as  their  former  pride,  and  they  humbly  came  in 
crowds  to  enjoy  the  permission  to  dig. 

The  operations  of  the  English  in  1842,  in  relation  to  the  opium  trade, 
have  long  been  familiar  to  the  public  mind.  The  opium  trade,  dates  from 
about  1813,  at  which  time  a value  of  nearly  $2,500,000  was  exported 
from  British  India  to  China.  In  1840  it  consisted  of  37,000  chests,  val- 
ued at  $28,000,000,  and  in  1859  the  value  was  $50,000,000.  The  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  Chinese  people,  who  for  so  many  centuries  have  been 
manufacturers,  and  whose  country  produces  almost  every  variety  of  raw 
produce,  made  them  independent  of  most  of  the  foreign  articles  offered 
for  sale.  -Opium,  however,  became  rapidly  an  irresistible  want,  and  as 
the  import  grew  in  magnitude  the  demand  for  silver  to  pay  for  it  increased 
in  the  same  proportion,  causing  the  Chinese  functionary  to  exclaim,  “ The 
black  dirt  is  always  coming  in  and  the  pure  silver  always  going  out.” 
The  power  of  India  to  absorb  silver,  which  was  then  so  conspicuous,  has 
become  more  manifest  in  the  manner  in  which  she  has  drained  Europe 
of  that  metal,  step  by  step,  with  the  influx  of  gold  from  California  and 
Australia  to  supply  its  place.  The  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  to 
impart' great  animation  to  business  and  manufactures,  a result  of  which 
was  a great  rise  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  India  goods  in  particular. 
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With  that  rise  the  imports  from  India  increased  in  magnitude,  to  be  paid 
for  in  silver,  which  flowed  thither  in  an  annually  increasing  stream. 

The  result  of  the  opium  war  was  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  government 
to  admit  and  legalize  the  traffic,  and  also  for  the  first  time,  in  the  history 
of  commerce,  the  formation  of  commercial  treaties  with  China.  The 
English  concluded  a treaty  with  that  Empire  in  1842.  Instead  of  their 
trade  being  confined  to  Canton,  as  theretofore,  and  conducted  through 
twelve  hong  merchants,  five  large  ports  were  thrown  open — Canton, 
Amoy,  Fu-chow-fu,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae.  With  those  ports  trade  be- 
came measurably  free.  From  that  time  to  1858  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  China  were  regulated  by  a treaty  made  July  3, 
1844,  similar  to  that  made  with  Great  Britain.  There  had  indeed  been 
commercial  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  China  as 
far  back  as  1784,  and  the  China  traders  were  the  merchant  princes  of  the 
Union.  They  earned  and  maintained  a high  character  with  the  Chinese ; 
but  that  primitive  people  were  somewhat  puzzled  with  the  two  enterpris- 
ing nations — the  one  English  and  the  other  American — both  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  both  of  a bold  and  enterprising  character.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  they  observed  a greater  national  force  and  a more  considera- 
ble command  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  they  decided  the  matter 
by  denominating  the  Americans  “ second-chop  English.”  Under  the  new 
treaty  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  increased  with  great  rapidity 
up  to  1857,  except  with  the  interruption  that  grew  out  of  the  events  of 
1856,  when  martial  law  prevailed  in  Canton.  In  1858  a new  treaty  was 
signed  by  William  B.  Reed,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
other  ports  were  opened  to  trade,  particularly  in  Formosa.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  American  trade  increased  rapidly;  but  it  is  a singular 
instance  of  the  perversity  of  Chinese  management  that,  while  the  three 
treaties  with  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  prescribed  the  pay- 
ment of  tonnage  duties,  and  each  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favored  nations  by  treaty , all  those  vessels  belonging  to  nations  with  which 
there  were  no  treaties  were  free  to  come  and  go  without  any  charge  what- 
ever. These  were  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  etc.  This  was  tempora- 
rily remedied  by  an  agreement  of  the  consuls  and  merchants,  that  all 
should  pay  alike. 

Meanwhile  a vast  change  has  been  going  on  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Empire,  through  the  progress  of  the  rebellion. 

The  operations  of  the  early  Catholic  mission  in  China  seem  not  to 
have  been  very  successful  as  far  as  outward  manifestations  indicate.  Sub- 
sequently to  1833,  however,  Protestant  missionary  labors  appear  to  have 
received  a stimulant,  and  Europe,  as  well  as  England  and  the  United 
‘States,  contributed  to  assist  in  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The 
most  active  of  the  agents  was  Gutslaff,  a German  scholar  and  zealous 
Christian.  He  originated  a Christian  union  of  Chinese  converts,  with 
the  view  to  the  institution  of  native  preachers,  who  could  penetrate  into 
the  provinces  of  the  Empire  and  report  occasionally  to  headquarters.  In 
1844  the  union  numbered  44 ; in  1845  there  were  88 ; and  1,790  in  1848, 
and  is  now  more  than  3,000.  In  1849  there  were  119  preachers  in  22 
provinces  of  the  Empire;  of  the  119,  44  were  in  the  province  of  Kwang 
Tung,  where  originated  the  great  rebellion.  The  leader  of  it,  Huno- 
tsien  chuen,  had  been  a pupil  of  the  missionaries  at  Hong-Kong.  It 
does  not  seem  at  first  that  the  Christian  movement  in  Kwang  Tung  had 
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any  political  object ; bat  the  Tartar  authorities  endeavored  to  suppress  it 
by  beheading  the  converts  as  promulgators  of  “ depraved  doctrines,”  and 
self-preservation  led  them  to  combine  and  resist.  In  1848-9  Hung-tsien- 
chuen  set  up  his  standard,  and  pretending  to  have  been  taken  up  into 
heaven,  and  to  have  been  charged  with  a divine  mission  to  extirpate  idol- 
atry  and  the  Tartars,  and  to  promulgate  Christianity — he  took  the  gene- 
ric title  of  Taeping,  or  Great  Peace.  The  masses  of  the  native  Chinese 
population  knew  and  cared  little  about  Christianity,  nor  were  they  dis- 
posed te  fight  for  idolatry ; but  the  expulsion  of  their  foreign  conquerors, 
the  Tartars,  was  a popular  object,  and  they  thronged  to  the  standard  of 
Hung-tsein-chuen  in  such  multitudes  that  he  was  soon  in  possession  of 
the  province  of  Kwang  Tung,  except  the  capital.  Canton,  which  he  also 
would  have  taken  but  for  the  interference  of  British  ships-of-war,  and  be 
subsequently  made  steady  progress  towards  Nankin,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Empire,  which,  in  1853,  he  took  possession  of,  and  has  held  ever 
since,  notwithstanding  a siege  of  some  duration  by  an  imperial  army,  but 
which  was  totally  routed  in  May,  1860.  Since  then  the  military  strength 
of  the  rebels  has  been  gradually  increasing.  Mr.  Roberts,  an  American 
missionary  who  has  been  thirty  years  in  China,  and  who  is  now  residing 
at  Nankin  under  the  protection  of  the  rebel  government,  states  that  they 
have  several  armies  in  the  field,  one  of  them  even  threatening  Pekin ; 
and  there  is  a very  strong  impression  that,  but  for  the  British  having  in- 
terdicted the  approach  of  the  rebels  to  the  treaty  ports,  they  would  speed- 
ily fall  into  their  hands,  thus  depriving  the  Tartar  government  of  the  pe- 
cuniary aid  which  it  now  derives  from  the  very  large  customs  collections 
made  at  the  treaty  ports,  under  the  superintendence  of  European  agents, 
who  had  been  in  the  British  service;  thus  exhibiting  a practical  illustra- 
tion of  British  professed  neutrality  between  the  belligerent  parties. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiangis  the  commercial  field  of  which 
Shanghae  is  the  entrepot.  The  city  is  on  the  Woosung  river,  about  four- 
teen miles  from  the  sea.  It  stands  on  a level  and  highly  cultivated  plain, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a wall  five  miles  in  circuit,  outside  of  which  are  popu- 
lous suburbs.  There  are  numerous  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Shanghae,  and  the  native  trade  at  this  port  is,  perhaps,  more  extensive 
than  at  any  other  in  China.  The  population  is  supposed  to  reach  about 
200,000.  The  chief  manufactures  are  flowered  silk,  of  beautiful  and  del- 
icate texture ; glass,  paper,  ivory  and  bone,  gold  and  silver,  and  iron 
wares.  Shanghae  is  an  important  entrepot  of  the  commerce  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces  of  China,  exporting  manufactured  goods 
to  Tien-tsin,  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chili,  and  importing  large 
quantities  of  pulse,  flour,  meats,  rhubarb,  and  skins,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Yellow  sea.  An  extensive  internal  communication  by  water  facili- 
tates its  trade  with  all  the  northern  half  of  China,  and  it  has  a direct 
trade  with  the  countries  of  Central  Asia.  Its  coasting  trade  is  also  very 
extensive — as  many  as  3,000  junks  being  often  crowded  together  in  its 
river — from  Hainan,  Canton,  and  the  Asiatic  archipelago.  The  chief  ex- 
ports of  Shanghae  to  foreign  countries  are  silk,  tea,  camphor,  drugs,  cas- 
sia, and  the  best  porcelain. 

Canton,  or  Kwang-chan-fu,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Choo-Kiang,  or 
Canton  river,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  the  Empire.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  brick  walls,  on  a sand- 
stone foundation,  six  or  seven  miles  in  circuit,  and  entered  by  12  gates. 
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The  suburbs  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  city  itself.  On  the  south,  they 
stretch  along  the  river-side,  and  at  their  southwest  corner  are  the  “ hongs,” 
or  foreign  quarters — a long  range  of  buildings  separated  from  the  river 
by  a quay.  There  are  in  ail  13  hongs,  including  those  belonging  to  the 
British,  American,  Dutch,  and  other  merchants.  The  whole  territory, 
however,  allotted  to  foreigners,  is  comparatively  limited.  The  population 
of  Canton  is  about  1,000,000,  a large  part  of  which  resides  on  water,  so 
that  for  four  or  five  miles  opposite  to,  and  above  and  below  the  city,  the 
river  is  crowded  with  floating  dwellings.  The  city  was  only  a port  of 
trade,  because  the  Chinese  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  there  to  trade 
with  foreigners  when  there  were  no  other  ports  open.  But  the  difficulty 
created  by  the  rebellion  has  diverted  the  great  mass  of  the  trade  from 
its  ancient  and  out-of-the-way  channel,  and  concentrated  it  at  Shanghae. 
And  now  that  the  Chinese  find  Shanghae  to  be  nearer  to  their  tea  and 
silk  districts  than  Canton,  and  that  they  can  often  get  better  prices,  and 
always  as  good  as  at  Canton,  they  abandon  their  old  and  long  route  to  a 
port  of  sale,  and  will  continue  to  concentrate  at  Shanghae.  The  progress 
of  the  Shanghae  trade  is  seen  as  follows : 

COMPARATIVE  8TATEMENT  OF  THE  EXPORT  OF  TEA.  A BILK  FROM  SHANGHAE. 


Tear  ending  30th  June.  Total  Black.  Total  Green.  Total  pounds.  Silk,  bale.. 

1844- 45 ....  3,800,629  6,433 

1845- 46 ....  12,459,988  15,192 

1846- 47 12,494,140  15,972 

1847- 48.. ....  15,711,142  21,176 

1848- 49 18,303,074  18,134 

1849- 50 22,363,370  15,237 

1850- 51 ....  36,722,540  17,243 

1851- 52 57,679,000  20,631 

1852- 53 ....  09,431,000  28,076 

1853- 64 ....  ....  50,343,847  58,319 

1854- 55 45,385,816  34,835,429  80,221,245  53,965 

1855- 56 29,115,273  30,184,693  69,299,966  57,463 

1856- 57 12,470,686  28,443,704  40,914,390  92,160 

1857- 68 23,978,114  25,988,527  51,317,003  66,391 

1858- 69 39,135,939  85,970 

1859- 60 25,663,666  27,800,105  53,463,771  67,874 


The  destination  of  tbe  teas  exported  from  Shanghae  were  as  follows : 
EXPORT  OP  TEA  AND  SILK  FROM  SHANGHAE,  PROM  JULT  1,  1859,  TO 


June  30, 1860. 

Black  Tea.  Green  Tea.  Tea.  Silk. 

Destination.  Pounds.  Pound*.  Total  ponnda  Total  balaa. 

Great  Britain,  direct. ..  23,098,813  8,522,391  31,621,204  19,084 

United  States 659,401  17,639,987  18,299,388  1,654 

Australian  Colonies. . . 534,006  380,805  914,811  .... 

N.  American  Colonies.  48,533  380,330  434,863  .... 

Continent  of  Europe. . . 1,105,398  66,964  1,172,302  ) 

Coastwise 217,275  803,628  1,020,903  j 

Manila. 240  ....  240  137 

Total 25,663,666  27,800,105  63,463,771  67,874 
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In  the  return  of  the  exports  from  8hanghse,  the  qualities  of  the  tea 
exported,  black  or  green,  are  only  distinguished  from  the  years  1854—55, 
and  only  in  the  last  year  are  the  different  countries  enumerated  to  which 
the  exports  are  destined.  In  1844-45  the  export  of  tea  was  only 
3,800,627  lbs.,  and  bales  of  silk  6,433.  The  very  next  year  the  quantity 
of  tea  was  quadrupled,  and  the  bales  of  silk  rose  to  15,192 ; and  an  in- 
creased export  in  both  tea  and  silk  took  place  annually,  and  the  year  the 
rebels  took  possession  of  Nankin  the  export  of  tea  rose  to  69,431,000 
lbs.,  and  the  bales  of  silk  to  28,076.  The  next  year,  1858-54,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  subversion 
of  the  Tartar  authorities  at  N&nkin,  the  export  of  tea  fell  to  50,343,847 
lbs.,  but  singularly  the  bales  of  silk  rose  to  58,319;  but  much  more  sin- 
gularly the  export  of  tea  in  the  following  year  rose  to  the  greatest  amount 
it  has  ever  exhibited  from  Shanghae,  namely,  80,221,245  lbs.,  and  the 
silk  amounted  to  53,965  bales.  From  this  year  the  export  of  tea  fluctu- 
ated from  39,135,939  lbs.  in  1858-59  to  53,463,771  lbs.  in  1859-60. 
The  silk,  nevertheless,  maintained  very  high  figures;  in  1856-57  it  rose 
to  92,160  bales,  the  greatest  amount  exported  in  one  year,  and  in  1860 
the  export  had  not  fallen  below  67,874  bales.  If  we  contrast  the  first 
and  the  last  of  the  sixteen  years  in  the  report,  a marvellous  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  export  trade.  Tea  had  increased  more  than  1,300  per 
cent,  and  the  silk  more  than  950  per  cent.  Looking  to  the  destination 
of  the  exports  in  1860,  it  is  found  that  Great  Britain  took  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  tea,  31,621,204  lbs.,  but  only  19,084  bales  of  silk;  the  Uni- 
ted States  took  the  next  greatest  amount  of  tea,  18,299,388  lbs.;  so  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  seem  to  be  the  greatest  tea  drinkers,  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  appear  to  have  taken  from  Shanghae  only  about 
3,500,000  lbs.  America  took  only  1,554  bales  of  silk,  but  47,099  bales 
went  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  coastwise. 

A review  of  this  remarkable  progress  in  the  export  trade  of  Shanghae 
presents  some  anomalous  and  conflicting  considerations.  Since  the  year 
1853,  the  rebels  or  Taepings,  have  been  in  possession  of  Nankin,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  China,  and  of  several  great  tea  and  silk  producing  provin- 
ces on  the  Yang  tse  Kiang,  or  Great  River,  and  Shanghae  had  to  be  sup- 
plied either  from  these  provinces,  or  from  provinces  beyond  the  rebel  ter- 
ritories and  still  under  the  Tartar  authorities,  but  whose  products  would 
mostly  have  to  pass  through  the  rebel  territory  to  reach  Shanghae.  Now 
a portion  of  the  Europeans  in  China  have  exhausted  damnifying  epithets 
in  depicting  the  rebel  character  and  proceedings — they  were  bloodthirsty 
brigands  and  incendiaries,  carrying  desolation  with  them — were  flocks  of 
locusts,  who,  wherever  they  alighted,  left  a fertile  land  a howling  waste, 
and  were  incapable  of  establishing  regular  government,  or  engaging  in 
commercial  relations.  These  accusations  were  even  sanctioned  in  print 
by  high  authorities  in  China.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  fig- 
ures that  trade  has  in  consequence  been  interrupted.  Annually  increas- 
ing quantities  of  tea  and  silk  could  not  be  produced  from  howling  wastes, 
and  those  products,  if  for  the  most  part  coming  from  provinces  under 
Tartar  rule,  must  have  passed  unmolested  through  Taeping  territories, 
though  as  brigands  they  should  have  plundered  them.  The  Taepings 
profess  to  have  a divine  mission  to  extirpate  the  Tartars,  their  foreign 
rulers,  and  to  destroy  idolatry;  and  in  prosecuting  these  objects,  in  com- 
bat, in  the  field,  and  in  storming  cities  and  towns,  great  atrocities  must 
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have  been  perpetrated ; but  in  respect  to  the  rural  population,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  Tartars,  a fact  is  patent,  that  when  unexpectedly 
repulsed  in  their  attacks  upon  Shanghae  in  August,  1860,  by  French  and 
English  troops,  although  exasperated  by  a sense  of  betrayal,  in  their  re- 
treat they  left  uninjured  the  standing  crops  around  Shanghae,  and  they 
did  not  molest  Europeans. 

The  trade  of  Shanghae  is  with  the  United  States  next  in  importance  to 
that  with  England,  and  has  been  growing  in  a two-fold  ratio  for  many 
years.  The  United  States  merchants  early  settled  at  Shanghae,  and  have 
developed  there  a large  business,  not  only  in  the  import  of  teas  and  silks 
to  the  United  States,  but  in  the  introduction  of  American  cotton  goods, 
mostly  drills,  which  are  popular  in  most  of  the  other  free  ports. 

Amoy  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  a bay  of  the  China 
Sea,  opposite  Formosa,  and  is  an  important  point  for  foreign  trade.  The 
city  is  well  fortified,  and  the  harbor  admits  shipping  up  to  the  quays. 
The  population  numbers  about  250,000.  The  trade  has  increased  to  some 
extent. 

Fu-chow-fu,  on  the  Min  River,  twenty-eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  is 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  enclosed  by  castellated  walls 
nine  or  ten  miles  in  circuit,  outside  of  which  are  extensive  suburbs.  This 
port  is  situated  within  eeventy  miles  of  the  black  tea  district;  and  the 
trade  there  in  black  teas  has  rapidly  increased  since  1853 ; in  the  quarter 
ending  September,  1860,  its  exports  were  34,181,000  pounds.  These 
teas  cost  an  average  of  30  cents,  and  sell  in  the  United  States  at  an 
average  of  90  cents;  and  the  city  of  Fu-chow-fu,  besides  its  large  facto- 
ries for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  dyed  blue  cloths,  Ac.,  contains  500 
ovens  for  the  production  of  porcelain,  which  is  here  brought  to  a state  of 
great  perfection.  The  foreign  trade  of  this  port  is  extensive,  as  well  as 
its  commerce  with  all  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  Lew-Chew  and 
Japanese  islands.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  500,000. 

Ningpo  is  also  a walled  city,  admirably  situated  for  trade,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  three  streams,  which,  uniting  their  waters,  flow  hence  in  one  stream 
to  the  ocean,  eleven  miles  distant.  Ningpo  has  large  manufactures  of 
silk,  and  a population  of  about  300,000  inhabitants.  It  is  stated  that 
about  670  junks  visit  this  port  annually  from  Shantung  and  Leas  tong, 
freighted  with  oil,  provisions,  fruits,  caps,  cordage,  horns,  drugs,  rice,  and 
silk;  560  from  Fo-kien  and  Hai-nan,  with  sugar,  alum,  pepper,  black  tea, 
indigo,  salt,  rice,  and  dye-woods;  from  Canton  and  the  straits,  several 
vessels;  and  from  the  interior,  about  4,000  small  craft  every  year;  the 
total  imports  being  estimated  at  $7,650,000  annually.  It  is  several  days 
nearer  to  the  green  tea  districts  than  Shanghae,  and  has,  consequently, 
affected  to  some  extent  the  trade  of  that  port. 

The  port  of  Tainau  Formosa  was  opened  to  trade  April,  1860,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  treaty  with  the  United  8tates.  The  island  of  Formosa 
has  no  good  harbors,  and  only  vessels  of  light  draft  can  approach  it,  and 
8ainaw  is  not  so  good  a place  for  trade,  as  either  Keelang,  near  exten- 
sive coal  mines,  or  Jakaw.  Another  new  port  is  Suatow,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cbas  tchon,  the  northeastern  part  of  the  province  of  Canton, 
between  Hong  Kong  and  Amoy,  and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han 
River,  which  is  said  to  be  navigable  by  a line-of-battle-ships  fifty  miles 
above  Suatow.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  chief  exports,  and  American  cotton 
fabrics  of  imports.  It  has  a good  trade  with  the  island  of  Formosa.  The 
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portjs  on  the  great  commercial  thoroughfare  between  the  north  and  south 
of  China,  and  by  means  of  its  accessibility,'  by  far  the  greatest  value  of 
( any  of  the  ports.  It  is  important  as  a port  of  refuge  from  Typhoons. 

The  development  of  American  trade,  which  began  with  Shanghae,  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  be  more  important  at  that  port  than  elsewhere. 
The  new  treaties  opening  the  four  ports,  had  hardly  began  to  operate 
with  regularity,  when  the  gold  of  California  offered  its  stimulous  to  in- 
ternational traffic.  The  facilities  for  digging  attracted  great  numbers  of 
all  nations  to  those  regions,  and  among  these  the  Chinese  number  some 
50,000,  for  the  most  part  very  quiet,  industrious,  and  persevering  workers, 
who  were  seeking  a certain  amount  of  gold  with  which  to  return  to 
China.  During  many  years  they  numbered  over  14,000  per  annum  in 
emigrants  to  California. 

Among  the  Chinese  emigrants  in  California,  there  are  several  who  have 
engaged  extensively  in  commercial  operations.  There  are  in  that  State 
Chinese  firms,  in  which  more  than  $500,000  are  invested ; and  it  is  stated 
that  more  than  $2,000,000  capital  is  invested  in  the  trade  between  San 
Francisco  and  China,  owned  and  controlled  by  Chinamen  residing  in  that 
city.  At  the  same  time  they  became  acquainted  with  the  increasing  pro- 
duction of  the  northwest  coast,  and  opened  a trade  for  them  in  China. 
The  lumber  of  Oregon  particularly,  came  to  be  in  demand  in  Chinese 
cities.  By  this  process  much  of  the  repugnance  of  the  Chinese  to 
foreigners  was  overcome,  and  they  carried  back  with  them  more  enlarged 
views  as  to  international  intercourse,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  impart  to 
their  neighbors.  The  market  for  teas  opened  to  a greater  extent  on  the 
Paciticcoa8t,andinreturn  many  new  articles  were  exported  to  China.  Since 
gold  made  its  appearance  in  traffic  return  the  development  of  trade 
with  China  has  been  as  follows : 
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The  exports  to  China  from  the  United  States  have  grown  large  since 
1855,  and  as  an  illustration  of  their  nature,  the  following  may  betaken 
from  the  official  figures,  showing  the  domestic  export  for  1831 : 

Gold  and  silver $1,023,465  Other  articles* 1,487,782 

Cotton  goods 2,322,831  

Wheat  and  flour 275,646  Total $5,809,724 
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Gold,  direct  from  California,  and  cotton  goods  form  the  chief  articles 
of  the  trade.  The  description  of  cottons  sent  thither  was  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : 

1857.  1858.  1859.  1861. 

Brown  and  white  $955,768  $1,174,928  $2,662,937  $1,903,616 


Colored 131,815  631,149  143,330  408,155 

Duck 6,435  8,437  23,758  11,110 

Total $1,094,018  $1,814,514  $2,830,425  $2,322,881 


When  it  is  remembered  that  China  has  a population  of  420,000,000, 
of  whom  a very  large  proportion  wear  cotton  goods,  and  the  remainder, 
to  a considerable  extent,  woolen,  and  that  all  these  goods  are  made  by 
hand,  or  very  primitive  machinery ; the  cottons,  to  a considerate  extent, 
from  material  imported  from  India,  and  known  to  be  far  inferior  to  the 
American  description,  it  seems  to  be  a matter  of  almost  certainty,  now 
that  American  goods  made  by  the  best  machinery  of  the  East,  are  well 
introduced,  that  an  almost  limitless  demand  for  those  goods  may  spring  up. 
The  extent  to  which  English  goods  have  been  introduced,  is  seen  as  fol- 
lows: 


EXPORT  COTTON  GOODS ENGLAND  TO  CHINA. 


Yarn,  lba. ' Goods,  yards.  Value. 

1844 3,399,074  98,798,097  £1,733,027 

1852 3,170,992  119,168,851  1,507,104 

1855  3,614,709  41,672,293  638,126 

1856  5,775,620  112,665,202  1,541,133 

1858  6,231,991  138,488,957  1,847,976 

1859  9,198,629  193,935,933  3,185,956 

1860  8,764,036  222,963,780  3,567,775 

1861  6,733,914  243,054,141  8,484,241 


In  1855  there  was  a decline  in  the  movement,  consequent  upon  politi- 
cal difficulties;  since  then  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  mostly  in  yarns 
to  supply  native  factories.  In  this  branch  of  business  the  United  States 
have  done  little  or  nothing.  The  English  sell  an  aggregate  of  $17,000,000 
woith  of  cotton  goods,  while  the  United  States  sell  little  over  £2,300,000. 
Yet  the  English  buy  the  cotton  of  India,  and  of  the  United  States,  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  and  still  take  the  trade  from  the  United  States,  which 
have  their  own  cotton. 

While  the  increased  exports  to  China  have  been  mostly  gold,  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  purchased  an  increasing  quantity  of  tea,  and  also  of  silks, 
raw  silks  for  purposes  of  manufacturing  here. 

The  apparent  consumption  of  tea  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  as  follows: 


Green.  Black.  Japan.  Total. 

1859.. ..lbs.  20,722,568  14,188,797  964,440  35,875,805 

1860  16,298,440  13,548,589  315,300  30,162,335 

1861  10,394,476  19,142,128  473,418  30,010,022 


The  whole  quantity  consumed,  according  to  these  figures  in  the  last 
twelve  years,  has  been  384,021,739  pounds,  an  annual  average  of 
32,001,813  pounds.  If  the  population  and  consumption  of  each  year  is 
taken,  however,  the  results  are  as  follows : 
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1850. 

Population. 

. . 23,200,000 

Consumption,  lbs. 

27,858,482 

1856.. 

Population. 

28,000,000 

Consumption,  Iba. 

33,622,306 

1851. 

. . 24,000,000 

28,819,120 

29,779,750 

1857. . 

28,800,000 

34,582,943 

1852. 

. . 24,800,000 

1858.. 

. 29,600,000 

35,543,580 

1853. 

. . 25,600,000 

30,740,394 

1859.. 

, 30,400,000 

35,875,805 

1854. 

. . 26,400,000 

31,701,033 

1860... 

, 31,445,089 

30,162,335 

1855. 

. . 27,200,000 

32,661,668 

1861. .. 

. 32,245,089 

30,010,022 

These  figures  show  the  continued  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea 
per  head  in  the  United  States,  during  a period  of  great  prosperity,  in 
which  tea  has  been  free  of  duty.  The  events  of  the  present  year  may  be 
expected  to  produce  a great  change,  not  only  by  the  decline  of  general 
business,  but  in  consequence  of  the  war  taxes  levied  on  tea.  The  tariff 
act  of  July,  1861,  imposed  fifteen  cents  per  pound  duty. 

‘ This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a large  speculative  movement,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  advance  of  some  four  or  five  cents  per  pound. 

The  impulse  given  by  the  new  tariff  was,  however,  checked  by  the  dis- 
aster that,  about  that  time,  befel  the  Union  arms  in  Virginia,  and  for  a 
while  business  was  prostrate  ; but  towards  the  end  of  August  the  advices 
received  from  China* proved  wholly  unpromising  with  reference  to  ship- 
ments of  green  teas,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  that  of  the  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  the  stock  in  market  here,  served  to  further  enhance  their  value. 
The  advance  initiated  by  the  new  duty  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  under  its  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  a constantly  di- 
minishing stock,  green  teas  reached  a price  unknown  lor  many  years ; 
certain  qualities  of  gunpowder  bringing.as  much  as  a dollar  per  pound. 
The  duty  was  subsequently  raised  to  twenty  cents.  The  following  are  the 
highest  and  lowest  figures  of  the  year : 

C#nta-  Cents.  Cents. 

J**.,  1801.  Dec*,  1861.  J*iy,  1862. 

Green — Hyson  . . . .cargo  grade  37  @ 40  75  @ 82  80  @ 85 


Young  hyson 36  @ 40  73  @ 82  80  @ 83 

Hyson  skin 30  @ 33  50  @ 53  50  @ 55 

Twankay 30  @ 33  50  @ 53  80  @ 83 

Gunpowder 38  @ 41  70  @ 78  

Black— Oolong 30  @ 32  55  @ 57  60  @ 63 

Ningyong 30  @ 32  55  @ 57  

Souchong 23  @ 26  43  @ 45  

Congou 23  @ 26  43  ® 45  

Ankoi 16  @ 18  37  @ 40  


In  1859  Japanese  tea  had  just  come  upon  our  market,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a growing  taste  for  it.  The  expectations  of  the  trade  have  not  been 
disappointed.  This  description  of  tea  is  now  established  in  public  favor, 
and  the  importation  has  increased  from  a mere  nominal  quantity,  in  1859, 
to  nearly  half  a million  of  pounds,  the  estimated  receipts  of  the  past 
year. 

The  value  of  the  raw  silk  imported  have  been,  of  late  years,  as  follows 
into  the  United  States: 

1856  $991,234  1859 $1,619,157 

1857  953,734  1860 1,780,140 

1858  i 1,540,195  1861 1,411,413 

The  great  change  which  present  difficulties  are  producing  in  the  value* 
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of  raw  materials  for  clothing,  may  impart  an  extra  demand  for  Chinese 
silks,  while  it  cheapens  the  opening  market  for  American  cotton. 

The  area  of  China  ifl  computed  at  5,000,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  420,000,000.  The  Empire  is  divided  into  three  parts  for  ad- 
ministration purposes,  China  Proper,  Manchuina,  and  the  Colonial  Posses- 
sions. Central  China,  the  flowery  land  and  home  of  agriculture  in  that 
country,  embraces  near  2,000,000  square  miles,  one-third  of  .which  is 
classed  with  the  best  tillage  lands  of  the  world. 

The  Chinese  are  alive  to  the  benefits  of  river  steamers,  and  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  shipments  on  European  vessels  give  in  safety  and  certainty 
of  iusurance.  The  internal  trade  of  China,  aided  by  the  unusual  facilities 
derived  from  its  water  communication,  ramifies  over  all  the  provinces,  and 
is  of  inconsiderable  magnitude.  Junks,  barges,  and  whole  fleets  of 
smaller  boats  cover  its  canals  and  rivers,  the  tonnage  of  which  is  said 
not  to  be  exaggerated  in  equalling  it  with  the  combined  tonnage  of  all 
other  nations ! The  coasting  trade  is  comparative  small,  and  is  much 
impeded,  not  only  in  dangers  of  navigation  along  a coast  frequently 
visited  by  storms  of  terrific  violence,  but  by  bands  of  pirates,  who  roam 
about  almost  with  impunity,  and  make  an  easy  prey  of  defenceless  traders. 
The  Chinese  merchant  calculates  to  lose  one  venture  in  three.  He  now 
avoids  the  risk  by  freighting  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  this  throws  a large 
amount  of  trade  into  American  hands,  other  than  the  direct  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  opening  facilities  for  inter- 
course, that  the  American  river  steamboats  penetrating  into  the  vast  net- 
work of  rivers,  which  command  the  production  of  so  many  millions  of 
industrious  persons,  have  an  immense  future  before  them.  A considerable 
number  of  steamboats  has  already  been  sent  out  to  China  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco,  and  so 
far  as  heard  from,  with  extremely  profitable  results.  A number  more  are 
now  being  fitted  out  for  the  same  adventure,  one  or  two  at  New  York, 
but  particularly  at  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  thought  that  a large  number 
could  follow  them  with  abundant  profit  to  their  owners.  The  extent  of 
country  drained  by  the  Chinese  rivers  thrown  open  to  trade,  as  well  as 
the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  to  hand  over  their  transport  trade  to 
foreigners,  opens  out  an  amount  of  employment  for  steamers  which  in  the 
distant  future  may  far  exceed  that  afforded  this  class  of  vessels  in  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

In  one  of  the  last  China  papers  it  is  stated  that  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
there  were  twenty-four  steamers,  of  which  nineteen  were  English  and  five 
American.  A San  Francisco  paper  learns  that  six  are  building  in  Eng- 
land specially  for  that  trade,  and  that  some  disposition  exists  on  the  part 
of  the  English  government  to  avail  itself  of  the  call  for  steamers  in  the  China 
market  to  dispose  of  some  old  gunboats.  There  are  also  steamers  build- 
ing in  England  for  a line  between  Shanghae  and  the  ports  of  Japan. 

It  is  computed  that  during  the  rebellion  epidemic,  now  prevailing  in 
China,  one  million  of  junks  and  boats  have  been  destroyed,  most  of  which 
were  on  the  rivers  and  canals  which  feed  the  great  basin  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang.  The  operation  of  steamboats  is,  it  is  well  known,  to  shorten  the 
time  of  transportation,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  virtually  double  the  capital 
and  stimulate  the  productions  of  all  regions.  What  may  not,  therefore, 
be  expected  from  their  influence  upon  the  million  of  boats  in  the  great 
and  neb  basin,  to  which  a foreign  demand  for  its  commodities  is  just  im- 
parting new  life. 
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PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 


BT  J.  ▲.  WHEELOCK. 


By  the  territorial  census  of  1849,  the  population  of  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota,  embracing  what  is  now  Dakota,  was  4,780.  Of  this  number, 
the  returns  show  723  for  settlements  now  outside  of  the  State,  leaving  the 
population  of  the  State  as  now  bounded,  4,057.  The  United  States  cen- 
sus of  Minnesota  Territory  for  1850,  showed  a population  of  6,077.  Sub- 
tracting therefrom  the  number  given  the  previous  year  for  Dakota,  not 
otherwise  ascertainable,  the  result  for  the  State,  as  now  bounded,  would 
be  5,354. 

The  following  table,  then,  exhibits  the  growth  of  population  in  Minne- 
sota for  ten  years,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State : 


Year.  Authority.  Number. 

1849 —  Territorial  census 4,057 

1850 —  United  States  census 5,354 

1857 — Territorial  census 150,037 

I860 — United  States  census 172,022 


TABLE  OF  VOTES. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  increase  of  the  vote  at  the  general 
elections  for  Territorial  and  State  officers,  and  taking  into  account  the  de- 
gree of  excitement  and  other  circumstances  attending  each  election,  is 
valuable  as  showing  tbe  ratio  of  votes  to  population,  and  affording  a basis 
for  future  calculations : 


No.  of 
votes. 

No.  persons 
to  one  vote. 

August,  1849  .... 

682 

5.94 

September,  1851  . 

1,208 

.... 

October,  1853  ... . 

2,845 

...» 

October,  1855  . . . 

.... 

October,  1857 

35,340 

4.24 

October,  1859 

38,917 

.... 

November,  I860.. . 

34,743 

RATIO  OF  INCREASE. 

4.95 

The  table  of  population  shows  a ratio  of  increase  of  56  per  cent  yearly, 
from  1849  to  1857,  and  of  less  than  5 per  cent  yearly,  from  1857  to  1860. 

The  table  of  votes  shows  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  yearly,  from  1851 
to  1857;  of  112  per  cent  yearly,  from  1855  to  1857,  and  a slight  de- 
crease from  1857  to  1860. 

The  swell  and  subsidence  of  the  wave  of  population  at  the  different 
periods  above  indicated,  mark  three  well  defined  phases  in  the  progress 
of  the  population  of  our  State. 

1.  In  the  years  immediately  following  1850,  the  gold  discoveries  of 
California  diverted  immigration  from  the  northwest,  and  moreover,  until 
1853  and  1854,  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Minnesota,  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  For  these 
reasons  population  did  not  set  rapidly  towards  Minnesota  in  1854. 

2.  Accordingly,  the  table  of  votes  shows  that  it  was  between  1854  and 
1857  that  the  chief  immigration  to  Minnesota  took  place.  Over  100,000 
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were  added  to  the  population  of  Minnesota  between  the  fall  of  1855  and 
1857,  nearly  trebling  in  two  years.  This  extraordinary  influx  of  popula- 
tion, with  its  accompanying  exaggeration  of  property  values,  and  wild 
riot  of  financial  adventure,  constitute  this  period  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  the  age,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  ex- 
perience of  our  State. 

3.  The  effect  upon  immigration  of  the  violent  reaction  which  followed, 
is  shown  in  the  halting  pace  of  population  between  1857  and  1860, 
when  the  increase  was  only  22,000  in  number,  or  about  7,000  yearly,  of 
which  over  6,600  yearly,  or  about  19,828  for  the  three  years,  were  the 
natural  increase  by  birth,  reducing  the  immigration  for  the  period  to 
about  2,000. 

The  census  was  taken  at  a period  when  the  country  was  just  recover- 
ing from  the  exhausting  financial  calamities  of  1857.  In  the  overflow- 
ing harvests  .of  that  year  a new  climacteric  of  recuperated  commercial 
life  was  reached — a new  period  of  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  was  en- 
tered on,  and  now,  notwithstanding  the  gloom  of  civil  war  which  over- 
hangs the  nation,  emigration  has  been  pouring  in  with  a new  impulse. 

The  following  table  shows  the  absolute  yearly  and  relative  increase  in 
the  several  periods  above  noted : 


Increase  for  Annual  Ratio  of  an- 

the  period.  increase,  nual  increase. 

1849  4,057  

1850  5,350  1,293  1,293  31.6 

1855,  estimated 50,000  44,650  8,930  166.9 

1857  150,037  100,037  50,018  100.0 

1860  172,022  21,985  7,328  14.9 


INCREASE  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  STATES. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Minnesota  in  the  first  decade  of  its  set- 
tlement, has  been  far  geater  relatively  than  that  of  any  other  State  of  the 
Union,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  growth. 

A tabular  comparison  would  occupy  too  much  space,  but  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  of  the  Western  States  starting  about  the  year  1800  or  1810, 
with  about  the  same  population  as  that  of  Minnesota  in  1850 — Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois — were  each  from  20  to  28  years  in  reaching  the 
population  attained  by  Wisconsin  or  Iowa  in  about  15,  and  by  Minnesota, 
in  10  years.  This  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the  influence  of  improved 
modes  of  communication  in  promoting  emigration  to  the  West. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  movement  of  population  in  eight 
States  of  the  northwest  in  the  last  decade,  as  compared  with  Minnesota : 


Minnesota 

Population 

1850. 

5,330 

Population 

1860. 

172,022 

Actual 

Increase. 

166,692 

Increase 
per  cent 

3,127 

Iowa 

192,214 

674,948 

482,734 

251 

Wisconsin 

305.391 

776,873 

470,472 

154 

Illinois 

851,470 

1,711,753 

860,283 

101 

Michigan 

397,654 

749.112 

251,458 

88 

Indiana. 

988,416 

1,350,479 

362,063 

36 

Ohio 

1,980,329 

2,389,599 

107,110 

359,270 

18 

Kansas. 

107,110 

•• 

Total 

4,720,804 

7,880,896 

3,180,082 
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The  increase  in  all  the  free  States  was  5,450,016,  so  that  the  increase 
in  the  northwestern  States  was  58  per  cent,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  free  growth.  Minnesota  contributed  about  five  per  cent,  or  one- 
twentieth  of  the  northwestern  increase,  about  three  per  cent,  or  one- 
thirty-third  of  the  whole  free  growth,  and  about  two  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire national  gain. 

The  whole  northwest  gained  in  the  ratio  of  67  per  cent  over  1850. 
Minnesota  gained  31  fold  or  3,127  per  cent. 

Minnesota  has  thus  grown  in  the  last  ten  years  more  than  twelve  times 
as  rapidly  as  any  of  the  northwestern  States,  and  nearly  fifty  times  as 
rapidly  as  the  average  growth  of  all  of  them. 

This  is  not,  however,  a fair  comparison,  as  the  geometrical  ratios  of  in- 
crease are  of  course  greater  in  the  first  stages  of  growth.  It  will  be  a 
better  illustration  to  say  that  Minnesota  shows  a more  rapid  growth  in 
the  last  ten  years,  than  the  most  rapidly  growing  States  in  the  period  of 
their  most  rapid  growth,  as  the  following  comparison  will  show : 

Bttes  of  increase  per  cent 


Minnesota,  from  1850  to  1860 3.127 

Wisconsin,  from  1840  to  1850 891 

Iowa,  from  1840  to  1850 347 

Michigan,  from  1830  to  1840 575 

Ohio,  from  1800  to  1810 408 

Indiana,  from  1810  to  1820 510 


Minnesota,  by  this  showing,  has  grown  3£  times  as  fast  in  the  last  ten 
years  as  the  most  rapidly  growing  State  of  the  Union,  in  the  most  rapid 
period  of  its  growth  ; six  times  as  fast  as  the  average  of  the  fastest  States, 
and  one  hundred  times  as  fast  as  the  average  increase  of  the  whole  Union. 

COMPARATIVE  INCREASE  BY  BIRTH  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  respective  shares  which  the  collateral 
agencies  of  birth  and  immigration  have  contributed  to  our  population. 
The  representative  population  of  the  State,  as  it  stood  on  June  1st,  1860, 


was  derived  from  the  following  general  sources: 

Number  of  persons  born  in  Minnesota. 32,246 

Number  of  persons  born  out  of  the  State,  but  in 

the  United  States 81,489 

Number  of  persons  born  in  foreign  countries 57,502 


138,991 


Total  representative  population 172,022 

Increment  of  Births. — The  number  of  persons  born  in  Minnesota,  then, 
is  nearly  one-fifth,  or  18.8  per  cent  of  our  whole  population. 

Of  this  number  there  were  born  before  the  census  of  1850.. . 1,334 

Born  in  the  ten  years  ending  June  1,  1860 80,912 

The  births  in  the  last  decade  being  18.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  increase 
of  the  decade. 

The  bearings  of  this  fact  will  not  be  fully  appreciated  without  recol- 
lecting that  five-sevenths  of  our  population  have  been  acquired  since 


Whole  number  of  immigrants 
Number  not  classified 
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1855,  that  is  in  the  last  half  of  the  decade.  From  the  vote  and  partial 
census  of  1855, 1 have  the  means  of  estimating  the  population  of  that  year 
at  about  50,000,  leaving  122,022  as  the  increase  of  five  succeeding  years. 

During  the  semi-decade  ending  with  1855,  the  deficiency  of  females 
was  notoriously  much  greater  than  since  then;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
have  been  felt  as  a serious  social  inconvenience. 

The  aggravated  operation  of  this  cause  in  California  in  1850,  reduced 
the  annual  proportion  of  births  to  0.29  per  cent  or  less  than  three  to 
every  one  thousand  of  the  population.  The  average  annual  ratio  for  the 
United  States,  is  2.75  per  cent.  In  Minnesota,  for  the  first  half  of  the 
last  census  decade,  the  annual  ratio  could  not  have  exceeded  2.5  per  cent, 
except  in  1850,  when  the  half-breed  and  Indian  women  of  the  country 
replenished  the  easy  domestic  circles  of  our  trading  and  trapping  popula- 
tion in  a ratio  of  2.77  per  cent 

Applying  a ratio  of  2.5  per  cent  to  the  progressive  scale  of  population 
for  the  period,  as  estimated  from  the  current  vote,  we  have  the  following 
as  the  increment  of  births : 

Population.  No.  of  blrtlu. 


1851  7,000  175 

1852  10,000  250 

1853  18,000  450 

1854  30,000  750 

1855  50,000  1,250 

Total  number  of  births  for  the  period 2,875 


During  the  five  remaining  years  of  the  decide,  the  births  were  there- 
fore 28,037,  which,  assuming  a cumulative  increase  in  the  annual  ratio  of 
births,  as  society  matured,  and  as  the  disparity  between  the  sexes  de- 
creased, were  probably  distributed  upon  the  ascending  series  of  the  scale 
of  population,  nearly  as  follows : 

Ratio  per  cent  No.  of 
Popnlatlon.  of  births.  births. 


1856  100,000  2.95  2,950 

1857  150,037  3.50  5,251 

1858  152,000  4.00  6,080 

1859  101,250  4.10  6,611 

1860  172,022  4.15  7,137 


Total  number  of  births  for  the  period 28,037 

REMARKABLE  FECUNDITY  OF  OUR  POPULATION. 

This  table,  whose  correctness  in  the  main  cannot  be  disputed,  shows  a 
degree  of  local  fecundity,  if  the  numerical  ratios  of  births  can  be  so  called, 
as  unparalleled,  so  far  as  I know,  in  the  recorded  statistics  of  population, 
as  has  been  the  rapid  concentration  of  the  social  elements  necessary  to 
produce  the  result. 

This  will  better  appear  by  comparison  with  the  most  prolific  States  of 
the  Union  in  1850.  In  Minnesota,  the  ratio  of  births  per  cent  of  popu- 
lation in  1860,  was  about  4.15  per  cent.  In  Wisconsin,  in  1850,  it  was 
3.41 ; in  Iowa,  3.17 ; in  Indiana,  3.27  ; in  Missouri,  3.30 ; and  in  polyga- 
mous Utah,  3.80,  while  the  average  of  all  the  States  was  2.75.  Minne- 
sota is  therefore  more  than  50  per  cent  more  prolific  than  the  average  of 
the  Union,  and  more  than  twice  as  productive  as  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont. 
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GAUSS  OF  THB  LARGS  PROPORTION  OF  BIRTHS. 

The  reasons  of  this  extraordinary  fecundity  are  obvious.  It  is  only 
the  young  who  emigrate.  Our  adult  population  is  almost  universally  in 
the  prime  of  youthful  vigor — at  an  age  when  women  are  most  fruitful — 
and  in  such  circumstances  as  remove  the  social  obstacles  to  matrimony 
arising  from  pride  or  poverty,  while  the  isolation  of  a sparsely  settled 
agricultural  community  adds  intensity  to  all  the  natural  motives  which 
lead  man  to  seek  the  companionship  of  the  other  sex.  I have  not  yet 
tabulated  the  ages  of  our  population,  but  a partial  examination  shows 
that  over  nine-tenths  are  under  the  age  of  40  years,  and  four-fifths  under 
the  age  of  30  years,  while  over  two-fifths,  or  about  70,000,  are  at  the 
most  fruitful  period  of  life,  between  20  and  40. 

This  large  predominance  of  the  youthful  classes  in  our  population  is, 
however,  defeated  of  its  full  effect  upon  the  natal  roll  from  the  great  nu- 


merical disparity  of  the  sexes. 

The  whole  number  of  males  is 92,588 

The  whole  number  of  females 78,649 


Excess  of  males 13,939 


These  masculine  supernumeraries  belong  to  the  adult  class,  and  are 
chiefly  resident  in  our  larger  towns.  Subtracting  this  neutral  element 
from  the  productive  part  of  our  population,  and  supposing  the  equated 
remainder  of  the  sexes  married,  we  will  have  about  56,000  married  per- 
sons under  forty  years  of  age,  or  28,000  families,  being  7,818  less  the 
number  of  families — persons  living  in  separate  tenements — enumerated 
in  the  census.  The  remainder  are  either  married  persons  over  forty  years 
of  age,  or  unmarried  persons  occupying  dwellings.  We  have,  then,  a 
little  more  than  one  birth  annually  to  every  four  productive  families,  and 
one  birth  to  five  of  the  whole  number  of  families.  If  our  13,882  bachelors 
were  auspiciously  mated,  the  number  of  births  would  be  increased  in  the 
natural-course  of  events  about  3,720  per  year,  making  the  total  annual 
increment  of  population  by  births,  10,825 — or  about  6£  per  cent  of  the 
population — which  without  any  accessions  from  abroad  would  give  us  a 
population  by  1870  of  317,000. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  native  with  the  immigrant  increase : 


The  whole  classified  population  of  the  State  on  June  1,1860.  171,237 

The  whole  number  of  persons  born  in  the  State  was 32,246 

t - 

The  whole  number  of  immigrants  being 138,991 


The  immigrants  being  81.17  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  But  a 
part  of  the  population,  5,354  in  all,  belongs  to  the  period  prior  to  the 
census  of  1850. 

The  whole  classified  increase  of  population  be- 


tween 1850  and  1860  was. 165,883 

Increase  by  birth 30,912 

Increase  by  immigration 134,971 


The  native  increase  being  18.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  increase  of  the 
decade,  and  the  immigrant  increase  being  81.4  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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I have  already  indicated  the  disastrous  year  1857  as  an  epochal  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  movement  of  population  in  Minnesota.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  commercial  collapse  of  that  year  is  graphically  portrayed  in 
its  effects  upon  the  growth  of  population,  and  especially  in  the  almost 
complete  suspension,  for  a time  of  immigration. 

For  the  three  years  before  1867,  the  increase  of 


population  was  about 100,000 

For  the  three  succeeding  years  it  was 21,985 


But  while  nearly  the  whole  growth  of  population  before  1 857  was  de- 
rived from  immigration,  after  that  year  nearly  the  whole  increase  was 
derived  from  births. 

The  accessions  from  these  two  sources  were  distributed  as  follows  in 
the  two  periods  of  the  decade  before  and  after  the  census  of  1857  : 


FIRST  PERIOD — SEVEN  TEARS. 

Increase  by  births  from  1850  to  1857 11,116 

Increase  by  immigration 134,567 

Whole  increase  of  the  period 145,683 

SECOND  PERIOD — THREE  TEARS. 

Increase  by  births  from  1857  to  1860 19,828 

Increase  by  immigration 2,157 

Whole  increase  for  the  period 21,985 

bserve  the  complete  inversion  of  proportions : 

By  birth.  By  Immlgratiom. 

First  period — per  cent  of  whole  increase ....  7.62  90.19 
Second  period — w “ “ ....  92.38  9.81 

L088E8  AND  GAINS  OF  POPULATIONS. 


Of  course,  the  small  number  above  given  as  the  increase  by  immigra- 
tion since  1857,  which  is  simply  the  complement  of  the  born  increase, 
does  not,  by  any  means,  represent  the  whole  immigration  of  the  period. 
It  represents  merely  the  gain  by  immigration,  after  deducting  the  immense 
loss  of  population  which  we  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  business  disas- 
ters of  1857,  when  the  horde  of  camp  followers  in  our  army  of  coloniza- 
tion were  swept  from  our  borders  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind — the- 
speculators,  gamblers,  and  cognate  classes,  who  overran  the  country  in 
emulous  chase  of  bubbles  of  their  own  blowing. 

The  census  affords  collateral  evidence  of  this  loss  of  population,  in  the 
empty  tenements,  numbering  4,242,  which  are  scattered  over  the  State, 
and  which  represent,  according  to  the  present  ratios  of  occupancy,  a lost 
population  of  19,000  souls.  Our  losses  and  gains  of  population  for  three 
years,  from  1857  to  1860,  may  be  thus  stated : 


Births - 19,828 

Immigration,  about. 22,000 

Total  accession 41,828 

Loss  by  emigration  and  deaths 19,842 

Total  gain  by  births  and  immigration 21,985 
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The  causes  which  drove  the  large  Dumber  above  named  from  the  State 
had  exhausted  their  force  in  1859.  Until  that  year,  so  entirely  had  fac- 
tious schemes  of  speculation  absorbed  the  attention  of  our  people,  to  the 
neglect  of  agricultural  industry,  that  they  did  not  even  produce  food 
enough  for  home  consumption. 

The  explosion  of  values  in  the  financial  crash  of  1857 — the  bursting  of 
all  the  fine  schemes  of  town-building  and  land  speculation  of  that  time, 
with  its  terrible  recoil  of  notes  and  mortgages,  left  the  large  majority  of 
our  population  without  any  resource.  A part  of  them  turned  their  at- 
tention to  farming,  the  rest  soiight  relief  from  the  pressure  of  the  times 
in  emigration. 

The  effects  of  this  general  return  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial 
pursuits  begun  to  be  witnessed  in  the  fall  of  1859,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
production  exceeded  consumption,  and  a tide  of  exports  began  to  flow 
from  our  borders  which  has  been  rapidly  widening  and  deepening  ever 
since,  and  which  has  given  our  State  a degree  of  solid  prosperity  never 
attained  before.  We  may  reasonably  conclude  that  since  1859,  with  its 
well  fulfilled  promise  of  better  days,  there  has  been  no  loss  of  population 
by  emigration  from  the  State ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immigration 
to  the  State  has  been  constantly  increasing. 

Estimated  Population,  Jan . 1,  1862. — Since  the  spring  of  I860,  when 
the  census  was  taken,  the  influx  of  emigration  has  been  very  considera- 
ble. Though  I have  no  data  by  which  to  form  a judgment  except  the 
opinions  of  steamboat  men,  and  other  correspondents  at  the  principal 
ferries  and  towns  on  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  border — it  is  certainly  be- 
low the  mark  to  affirm  that  20,000  immigrants  have  come  into  the  State 
during  the  summers  of  1860  and  1861.  If,  now,  we  may  assume  the 
number  of  births  to  have  continued  in  the  ratio  of  1860,  or  4.15  per 
cent,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  result  of  the  accessions  of  population 
from  June,  1860,  to  January  1,  1862 : 


Population,  1860 172,022 

Increase  by  births 10,861 

Increase  by  immigration. 20,000 


Total  estimated  population,  Jan.  1,  1862  202,883 


PROBABLE  FUTURE  INCREASE  OF  OUR  POPULATION. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a preceding  page  that  Minnesota  has  increased  in 
the  last  ten  years  3,127  per  cent,  or  six  times  as  fast  as  the  most  rapidly 
growing  States  of  the  Union,  in  the  decennial  period  of  their  most  rapid 
growth.  This  of  course  affords  no  rule  for  estimating  its  future  growth, 
except  as  indicative  of  its  relative  position  in  the  scale  of  progress.  An 
examination  of  the  decennial  movement  of  population  in  the  Northwest- 
ern States,  establishes  the  general  fact,  that  each  successive  State  in  the 
geographical  march  of  population  westward  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
its  predeceesors . 

This  fact  recurs  with  such  uniformity  in  each  case  as  to  claim  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a fixed  law.  The  following  examples,  taking 
the  States  in  their  geographical  order  from  east  to  west,  will  show  their 
relative  progress  for  periods  of  ten  years — starting  from  points  of  equal 
population : 
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Population  of  Ohio. . . . 
Population  of  Michigau 


1800 — 45,365  1810—230,760 
1833 — 45,000  1843—262,267 


Michigan 1810—4,672  1820—  8,896  1830—  31,639 

Indiana 1800—4,875  1810—24,250  1820—147,178 

t. 

Indiana 1820 — 147,178  1830 — 343,031  1840 — 685,866 

Illinois 1830—157,445  1840—467,183  1850—851,470 

4. 

Illinois 1810—12,282  1820—  55,211  1830—157,445 

Wisconsin 1836—11,686  1846—155,277  1856—600,000 

i. 


The  population  of  Wisconsin  in  1830  was  3,452;  in  1836,  11,686. 
Iowa  in  1836  had  10,531.  Those  States  must  therefore  have  had  a pop- 
ulation in  1832  of  about  5,500  each,  or  about  the  same  as  Minnesota  in 
1850.  They  compare  then  as  to  progress  in  population  with  Minnesota 
as  follows : 


Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota. 


Year.  Population. 

1832  5,500 

1832  5,500 

1850  5,354 


Year.  Population. 

1842  46,678 

1841  62,516 

1860  172,000 


Bate  of  increase 
in  ten  years. 

748  per  cent. 
1036  “ 

3127  “ 


So  that  Minnesota  has  grown  from  three  to  four  times  as  rapidly  as 
those  States  in  the  corresponding  period  of  growth.  To  state  this  in 
another  form,  Iowa,  moving  at  the  same  pace  as  Illinois,  starting  with  a 
population  of  192,000  in  1850,  should  have  had  in  1860  but  547,200,  or 
185  per  cent  increase;  but  she  had  in  fact  675,000,  or  251  per  cent  in- 
crease. Wisconsin,  starting  in  1850  with  a population  of  305,000,  if  she 
had  kept  even  step  with  Illinois,  should  have  in  1860  but  640,000,  or  116 
per  cent  increase.  She  had  really  776,000,  or  154  per  cent  increase. 
Again,  Minnesota,  growing  at  the  same  rate  as  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
should  have  had  but  56,000  inhabitants,  or  an  increase  of  944  per  cent. 
But  she  had  in  fact  172,000,  or  3217  per  cent. 

This  constant  increase  in  the  ratios  of  frontier  growth,  rests  upon  no 
accidental  or  temporary  conditions.  But  secondary  to  these  general  prin- 
ciples, the  causes  of  the  cumulative  ratios  of  frontier  growth  may  be 
summed  up  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  whole  population,  and  its  cumulative 
pressure  upon  the  means  of  subsfctence  in  the  older  States,  compelling 
migration  to  the  newer. 

2.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  older  Western  States, 
makes  each  of  these  States,  so  to  speak,  a reservoir  of  emigration  to  the 
new  States  upon  their  borders.  The  sources  of  supply  are  thus  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  frontier  every  decade,  while  the  volume  of  emi- 
gration is  expanding. 

3.  Improved  means  of  communication.  During  the  early  epochs  of 
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western  settlement,  Illinois  was  three  or  four  weeks  from  New  York,  it  is 
now  but  three  days.  Minnesota,  which  could  then  scarcely  have  been 
reached  in  six  weeks,  is  now  but  four  days  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

These  are  permanent  causes.  Foreign  emigration  might  be  directed  to 
entirely  new  fields,  without  greatly  diminishing  their  effect.  Looking  to 
the  operation  of  these  causes  alone,  what  will  be  the  future  growth  of 
Minnesota  ? Taking  as  a basis  of  calculation  the  neighboring  States  of 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  the  position  and  characteristics  of  which  are  both 
combined  in  Minnesota,  we  have  compared  their  growth  with  that  of 
Minnesota  for  the  decade  corresponding,  as  to  the  numerical  starting 
points,  with  that  of  Minnesota  between  1850  and  1860.  We  have 
already  shown  that  Minnesota,  in  the  first  decade  of  her  growth,  increased 
in  population  3217  per  cent,  against  an  average  of  892  per  cent  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  growth  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Starting  in 
1832  with  the  population  of  Minnesota  in  1850,  Wisconsin  was  fifteen 
years  and  Iowa  seventeen  in  acquiring  the  population  (172,000)  which 
Minnesota  gained  in  ten.  Their  growth  after  that  period  was  as  follows: 

Ratio  of  increaM. 

Wisconsin...  1847—180,000  1857—650,000  261 

Iowa 1850—192,000  1860—675,000  251 

So  that  moving  upon  the  same  plane  of  progression  as  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  starting  upon  her  second  decade  with  a population  of 
172,000,  should  have  in  1870  a population  of  610,000,  or  261  per  cent 
increase;  and  in  1880, moving  only  at  the  speed  of  Illinois,  she  would 
have  1,300,000,  or  a little  over  100  per  cent  increase.  This  increase,  at 
least,  is  assured  to  us  by  the  pressure  of  causes  permanent  in  their  cb*- 
racter,  and  unceasing  in  their  operation.  But  much  more  than  this  is 
assured  to  us  by  the  law  of  a constantly  increasing  rapidity  of  frontier 
growth  which  our  citations  have  demonstrated. 

In  our  first  decade,  in  accordance  with  this  law,  our  population  increas- 
ed more  than  three  times  as  fast  as  that  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  their  growth,  dating  from  the  same  point  in  pop- 
ulation. If  we  should  allow  for  the  next  decade  an  addition  of  only  50 
por  cent  over  their  ratios  of  growth,  it  would  give  us  in  1870  a popula- 
tion of  845,000 ; and  if  we  add  50  per  cent  only  to  the  ratio  of  Illinois 
for  the  next  decade,  we  shall  have  a population  in  1880  of  over  2,112,000 
— results  which  we  may  calculate  upon  with  reasonable  certainty. 

But  to  the  agencies  already  noticed,  as  accelerating  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  new  States,  must  be  added  another  element  in  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  Minnesota,  which  must  come  into  full  and  effective  ope- 
ration before  the  close  of  the  present  decade,  and  that  is  the  restricted 
supply  of  fertile  lands  for  the  formation  of  new  settlements  in  the  West 
and  South,  and  the  consequent  inevitable  determination  of  the  whole 
westward  movement  of  population  in  tl^e  direction  of  Minnesota  and  the 
northwestern  valleys  of  whose  outlets  she  holds  the  keys.  Thus  impera- 
tive physical  conditions  co-operate  with  the  established  laws  and  tenden- 
cies of  frontier  growth  to  promise  an  augmentation  of  population  in  Min- 
nesota in  the  next  twenty  years,  far  greater  than  has  been  attained  in  an 
equal  period  by  any  State  of  the  Union. 
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DISTILLATION  OF  PETROLEDI. 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PATENT  GRANTED  TO  CHARLES  BLAOBFORD  MANSFIELD,  OF  CLARE 
HALL,  ZN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  FOR  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 
AND  PURIFICATION  OF  SPIRITUOUS  SUBSTANCES,  AND  OILS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  PURPOSES 
OF  ARTIFCIAL  LIGHT  AND  VARIOUS  USEFUL  ARTS.* 

The  first  part  of  my  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  certain 
spirituous  substances  and  oils,  and  consists  in  treating  tars  and  bitumi- 
nous substances,  or  the  oils  obtained  from  them,  so  that  the  most  volatile, 
oily,  or  spirituous  substances  which  are  contained  in  them  are  separated,  viz., 
such  as  are  so  volatile  that  a current  of  air  passed  through  them  at 
ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  will  take  up  so  much  of  their  vapor 
as  to  burn  with  a white  flame ; and  this  part  of  the  invention  also  relates 
to  separating  from  each  other  certain  oils  and  spirituous  substances,  which 
are  contained  in  the  tar  or  oily  matter,  distilled  from  any  of  the  different 
varieties  of  mineral  coal,  when  coal  is  distilled  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  other  substances,  either  in  the  process  for  making  illuminating  gas, 
or  in  any  processes  in  which  coal  is  submitted  to  destructive  distillation, 
which  oils  and  spirituous  substances  have  not  hitherto  been  obtained  sepa- 
rate from  coal-tar  and  from  each  other.  This  part  of  the  invention  also 
relates  to  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  oils  and  spirituous  substances 
separated  from  coal-tar  into  fragrant  oil  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Since  that  part  of  my  invention  which  is  applicable  to  bituminous  oils 
and  tars  generally  is  applicable  particularly  to  coal-tar,  I will  first  de- 
scribe its  application  to  coal-tar,  and  will  then  show  its  general  applica- 
tion to  other  tars  and  bituminous  oils. 

In  order  that  my  invention  may  be  most  fully  understood,  I will  first 
state  briefly  the  nature  of  the  substances  usually  prepared  from  coal-tar 
by  distillation,  and  then  I will  explain  what  are  the  peculiar  properties  of 
the  substances  which  I obtain,  and  then  I will  describe  the  means  pursued 
by  me  in  order  to  obtain  substances  possessing  such  properties. 

It  must  be  understood  that  coal-tar  is  not  a substance  of  invariably 
similar  constitution,  but  that  though  its  constituents  are  generally  the 
same,  their  proportions  vary  in  different  samples,  and  the  causes  of 
the  variations  therein  are  not  yet  understood. 

In  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  the  products  which  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  distinct,  and  are  separated  from  each  other,  are  ammoniacal 
water,  oil  heavier  than  water,  which  is  usually  called  dead  oil,  and  oil 
lighter  than  water.  The  light  oil,  (of  which  the  first  and  the  last  por- 


* We  publish  this  at  the  request  of  several  subscribers.  So  far  as  these  specifica- 
tions refer  to  the  purification  of  coal  oil,  they  are  of  course  safe  rules  to  follow  in  the 
treatment  of  petroleum.  In  fact,  the  most  of  the  knowledge  possessed  respecting 
the  distillation,  dec,  of  rock  oil,  is  either  directly  or  remotely  derived  from  this  patent, 
together  with  those  obtained  by  Young  and  Brown. — Editor  Merchant f Magazine . 
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tions  are  sometimes  received  separately,  in  which  case  the  first  portion 
only  is  called  naphtha,)  comes  over  at  first  accompanied  more  or  less  with 
the  water,  and  afterwards  the  heavy  or  dead  oil  which  is  separated  from 
the  light  oil  by  changing  the  receiver  when  the  distillate  begins  to  sink 
in  the  water.  Some  samples  of  tar  also  yield  a large  quantity  of  naph- 
thaline, an  oil  which  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

In  distilling  tar  which  contains  much  naphthaline,  the  last  portions  of 
light  oil  and  the  first  portions  of  heavy  oil  will  deposit  solid  matter  in 
cooling.  In  some  tar  the  naphthaline,  together  with  paranaphthaline, 
anothet  solid  oil,  exists  in  such  quantity,  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
heavy  oil  solidifies  in  cooling.  Other  samples  of  tar  contain  so  little 
naphthaline  that  ho  solid  matter  is  deposited,  except  by  the  last  portions 
of  the  oil  which  are  distilled  over  at  the  highest  temperatures,  to  which 
the  retorts  are  generally  exposed.  The  distillation  of  coal-tar  is  usually 
stopped  when  the  oil  has  ceased  to  run  freely  fluid,  and  a yellow  semi- 
solid matter  appears.  The  light  oil,  or  the  naphtha  alone,  is  usually  rec- 
tified from  some  heavy  oil  which  it  contains  by  distillation,  and  is  more 
or  less  purified  by  treatment  with  acid,  which  is  usually  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  if  the  oil  be  required  colorless,  and  then  forms  the  rectified 
coal  naphtha  of  commerce;  the  less  volatile  part  of  the  light  oil,  if 
separated,  and  the  heavy  or  dead  oil,  is  not  rectified  usually,  but  is  applied 
to  coarse  purposes  in  which  a pure  article  is  not  required. 

It  is  known  to  chemists  that  the  crude  oils  of  coal-tar  contain  a quantity 
of  oily  matters,  spme  of  which  are  acid,  and  have  received  names  such 
as  carbolic  and  rosolic  acids  and  others,  and  some  alkaline,  which  have 
been  called  aniline,  picoline,  pyrrol,  Ac. ; and  besides  these  an  oil  which, 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  converted  into  a brown  resinous  matter. 
The  object  of  the  processes  of  purification  of  the  oils  has  been  to  remove 
these  substances.  The  nature  and  properties  of  the  neutral  oils,  some  of 
which  constitute  the  rectified  coal  naphtha,  have  not  hitherto  been  known 
except  that  they  are  hydro-carbons,  that  is,  composed  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  alone,  and  that  the  naphtha  has  been  supposed  to  be  a mixture  of 
several  such  bodies. 

I have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  the  above  facts  in  order  more 
readily  and  clearly  to  define  the  nature  of  this  part  of  my  invention,  which 
consists  of  manufacturing  certain  hydro-carbons  and  other  substances 
from  tar. 

In  speaking  of  temperatures,  I at  all  times  refer  to  the  centigrade 
theromctrical  scale,  (known  also  as  that  of  Celsius,)  in  which  the  freez- 
ing point  of  water  is  marked,  0 degrees,  and  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
100  degrees. 

If  the  unrectified  light  oil  of  commerce  be  distilled  without  water,  it 
generally  commences  to  boil  at  about  100  degrees,  and  continues  to  distil 
till  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  fluid  readies  200  degrees,  or  there- 
abouts ; the  last  portions  often  become  solid  as  they  cool.  The  rectified 
naphtha  of  commerce  of  the  best  sort  generally  commences  to  boil  at 
about  90  degrees,  and  a portion  of  it  (which  seldom  exceeds  one-eighth 
of  the  entire  quantity)  distils  over  before  the  temperature  in  the  retort 
reaches  100  degrees;  and  the  temperature  gradually  rises  as  the  distilla- 
tion continues  till  it  reaches  about  160  degrees,  when  the  retort  becomes 
generally  dry.  The  rectified  naphtha  does  not  solidify  or  deposit  crys- 
tals on  being  submitted  to  a temperature  of  20  degrees,  (20  degrees  be- 
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low  0 degrees,)  but  some  samples  of  the  crude  naphtha,  if  so  treated,  will 
deposit  crystals  or  solid  matters,  which  consist  of  naphthaline,  and  if 
separated  will  be  found  to  remain  solid  at  about  20  degrees,  and  when 
fused  to  boil  at  about,  or  Bomewhere  above  200  degrees.  I mention  these 
properties  to  distinguish  rectified  naphtha  from  the  spirituous  substances 
which  I manufacture  from  naphtha  or  tar.  And  here  I would  state  that 
the  supposition  which  prevails  among  naphtha  makers,  that  “ the  strength  ” 
of  coal  naphtha  is  determinable  by  its  specific  gravity  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  alcoholic  or  pyroxylic  spirits,  is  entirely  fallacious.  In 
the  first  place,  strength  as  applied  to  these  spirits  means  relative 
freedom  from  water,  with  which  they  will  mix  in  all  proportions,  and 
the  specific  gravity  and  volatility  of  the  mixture  are  respectively  indirect 
and  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  mixture ; so  that  the 
specific  gravity  is  a true  index  of  the  strength  of  such  spirits,  but  the 
term  “ strength  ” can  have  no  corresponding  meaning  as  applied  to  coal 
naphtha  or  spirituous  hydro-carbons,  which  are  not  capable  of  dilution 
with  water.  In  the  second  place,  the  specific  gravity  is  no  index  of  the 
volatility  of  the  naphtha,  or  of  the  quantity  of  the  more  volatile  spir- 
ituous substances  which  it  contains  beyond  certain  limits.  If  the  rectified 
naphtha  has  a specific  gravity  above  .875  degrees,  taking  water  to  be  one, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a sign  that  it  still  contains  naphthaline  or  some 
other  oil,  which  boils  at  a temperature  above  200  degrees,  or  some  of 
the  impurities  which  are  removable  by  acids,  and  so  far  the  specific  gravity 
is  a test  of  the  volatility  of  the  naphtha.  But  the  neutral  oils  and  spir- 
ituous substances  which  compose  the  pure  naphtha  (that  is,  when  con- 
sisting only  of  hydro-carbons)  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity, 
viz.,  from  .85  to  .87,  and  in  practice  the  specific  gravity  of  the  naphtha 
is  rarely  reduced  so  low  as  .86 ; and  in  the  state  of  purity  in  which  the 
spirituous  substances  are  obtained  by  rectification  sufficient  for  ordinary 
purposes,  I have  found  the  most  volatile  of  them  have  a greater  specific 
gravity  than  some  of  the  less  volatile,  so  that  the  specific  gravity  is  not 
a true  test  of  the  volatility  of  naphtha ; and  I state  this  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  the  spirituous  substances  which  I produce  from  coal-tar  or 
coal-naphtha  are  not  different  from,  or  not  more  volatile  than  ordinary 
naphtha,  because  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirituous  substances  manu- 
factured by  me  may  be  the  same  as  or  even  greater  than  that  of  ordinary 
naphtha. 

I believe  the  only  perfect  test  of  the  relative  volatility  of  such  spir- 
ituous substances,  oils  or  naphthas,  is  by  comparison  of  their  boiling 
points,  by  which  I mean  the  numbers  marked  by  the  index  of  a ther- 
mometer, when  the  sensitive  part  of  such  thermometer  is  immersed  in 
the  fluids,  whose  volatility  is  required  to  be  known,  the  fluids  being  at 
the  time  in  active  ebullition.  The  boiling  point  in  such  matters  is  never 
constant  unless  the  fluids  be  absolutely  pure,  and  such  purity  is  not  easy 
to  be  attained  in  practice  in  the  separation  of  fluids  of  different  volatility 
when  dissolved  in  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oils  and  spirituous 
substances  in  coal-naphtha,  and  it  is  found  that  the  boiling  point  will  con- 
tinually rise  as  the  fluid  boils  away  into  vapor.  The  points  to  be  par- 
ticularly noted  in  so  ascertaining  the  volatidty  of  such  fluid  are,  first,  the 
point  at  which  ebullition  commences;  secondly,  the  points  about  which 
the  largest  quantity  boils  off' ; and,  thirdly,  that  at  which  the  whole  has 
volatilized;  and  this  test  is  most  conveniently  applied  in  a small  glass re- 
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tort  with  a tubule  closed  by  a cork  through  which  a glass  mercurial  ther- 
monieter  passes,  the  bulb  of  such  thermometer  being  placed  below  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  which  is  to  be  maintained  in  ebullition.  The  volatility 
of  hydro-carbons  may  also  be  roughly  estimated  in  some  cases  by  plac- 
ing a few  ounces  of  the  fluid  in  a bottle  closed  by  a cork,  through  which 
two  tubes  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  bore  pass,  one  terminating  be- 
low, and  the  other  above,  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  on  a stream  of  air  be- 
ing forced  through  these  tubes,  entering  by  the  former  tube  and  escaping 
by  the  latter,  and  a lighted  match  being  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  latter, 
by  observing  the  magnitude  and  the  proportion  of  white  light  in  the 
flame,  if  any,  which  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ; and  this  apparatus 
1 shall  call  a “ test  bottle,”  when  I subsequently  refer  to  it.  And  in  some 
cases  the  non-volatility  of  hydro-carbons  may  be  ascertained  by  their 
non-inflammability  at  the  surface  on  approach  of  a lighted  match. 

I will  now  proceed  to  state  what  are  the  spirituous  substanoes  and  oils 
which  1 have  found  in  coal-tar,  and  which  I also  separate  more  or  less 
from  each  other,  or  manufacture  more  or  less  mixed  with  each  other,  or 
with  other  substances  by  the  methods  hereafter  described : 

First,  I have  obtained  a spirituous  substance  which  is  extremely  vola- 
tile, which  boils  when  pure  at  about  60  degrees  or  65  degrees,  does  not 
solidify  at  20  degrees,  and  has  a powerful  sulphurous  or  alliaceous  smell. 
This  I call  Ailiole. 

Secondly,  a spirituous  substance  which  is  less  volatile  than  the  last, 
which  boils  when  pure  at  about  80  degrees,  and  solidifies  at  0 degrees, 
being  the  only  one  of  the  spirituous  substances  that  can  be  solidified  by 
a temperature  above  20  degrees,  having  a smell  resembling  almonds, 
which  I call  Benzole. 

Thirdly,  a spirituous  substance  which  boils  at  about  110  degrees,  and 
does  not  solidify  at  20  degrees,  which  1 call  Toluole. 

Fourthly,  a less  spirituous  and  rather  oily  fluid  which  boils  at  about 
140  degrees,  which  I call  Cumole. 

Fifthly,  an  oil  which  boils  at  170  degrees,  which  I call  Cymole. 

The  aforesaid  spirituous  substances  and  oils  are  obtained  or  manufactured 
chiefly  from  “ light  oi/,”  but  the  Cymole  is  found  also  in  w heavy  oil 
and, 

Sixthly,  I have  found  in  the  heavy  or  dead  oil,  an  oil  which,  when  pure, 
boils  at  about  240  degrees,  and  is  of  specific  gravity  900,  which  1 call 
Mortuole. 

I now  proceed  to  state  how  these  substances  may  be  obtained,  first  re- 
marking that  I shall  describe  other  properties  of  some  of  these  spiritu- 
ous substances  and  oils  when  treating  of  the  preparation  of  each. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OliMU  in  Bubinebb— Government  Pim-Ntw  Tariff— Advance  ik  Prtoeb— Army  Pat— Ef- 
e«ct  ok  Trade — Import!  at  Ntw  Yoee — Entries  tor  Cgnsumftion — Rita  ik  Sterling— 
Exports  por  New  York— Domrbtic  Prorucr— Spicir  Movbmsnt — Dbmakd  for  Export— 
Hoard  a — Rates  op  Billb — Cobt  or  Export — Califorhu— United  8tateb  8tocx» — Silver — 
Stamps— Paper  Currekct — Silver  Coinage — Amount  or  Paper— Government  Interest— 
Tax  Law — Government  Revenue— Excibr  Law — Operation  or — Inflation  Began — Ribe  in 
Prices — Law  or  Finance. 

There  has  been  a decided  change  in  the  course  of  business  during  the 
month,  mostly  influenced  by  the  course  of  the  government  in  relation  to 
a paper  currency  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  law.  The 
combined  operation  of  these  two  influences  has  been  greatly  to  enhauce 
the  cost  of  imported  goods,  and,  as  a consequence,  to  make  the  course  of 
the  fall  trade  very  uncertain,  since  the  higher  tariff  and  the  higher  rate 
of  exchange  became  prohibitory,  unless  the  sale  prices  advance  to  an  ex- 
tent which  will  cover  the  increase.  This  has  taken  place  to  some  ex- 
tent. In  many  goods  the  advance  has  been  30  @ 50  per  cent,  and  im- 
porters have,  as  a general  thing,  been  disposed  to  hold,  while  others  have 
been  desirious  to  get  into  stock,  in  anticipation  of  the  rise  which  renewed 
demands  for  consumption  in  paper  money,  will  not  fail  to  produce  on 
moderate  supplies  of  goods.  The  economy  of  the  past  year  has  left 
small  stocks  on  the  shelves  of  the  storekeepers,  as  well  as  great  wants 
with  the  consumers.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  supplying  these 
demands  at  lucrative  rates,  is  the  depression  of  industry,  which  has  been 
diverted  from  its  regular  productive  employments  to  the  service  of  the 
armies.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  a large  proportion  of  those  now  with  the 
armies,  what  with  the  regular  pay,  the  bounties  of  the  government,  of 
the  States,  and  of  the  cities,  earn  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  in 
times  of  peace,  and  that  these  earnings,  pretty  well  distributed  through 
the  country,  are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  trade.  But  the  capital  of  the 
country  nevertheless  diminishes  for  want  of  the  regular  productive  em- 
ployment, and  with  the  decrease  of  capital  prices  rise,  so  that  a larger 
amount  of  money  is  required  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  goods. 
The  imported  goods  have  hitherto  felt  only  the  adverse  influences  to  which 
•we  have  alluded,  viz.,  the  duties  and  exchange.  Comparatively,  the  trade 
of  the  port  has  been  as  follows : 

IMPORTS,  PORT  OP  NEW  TORS. 

• Entered  tor » 


January 

Fpede. 

Free  goods. 

Consumption. 

Warehouse. 

Tetal. 

$168,668 

$2,562,060 

(6,668,896 

(3,141,726 

$12  620, 82t 

February * 

62,007 

3,881,478 

7,058,174 

8,870,486 

18,872,140 

March 

89,827 

3,476,004 

10,812,689 

4,841,846 

18,719,866 

April 

26,162 

2,232,3 15 

7,141,197 

8,858,218 

18,252,882 

May 

110,888 

1,146,098 

8,091,120 

4,600,920 

12,948,516 

Jane 

61,028 

1,122,092 

7,278,963 

2,874,127 

12,886,195 

Total,  6 months.. 

$612,656  ! 

114,210,027 

$44,645,529 

$28,882,822 

$85,050,483 

* 1861 

26,909,668 

17,266,911 

81,991,257 

28,872,040 

103,858,676 
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The  quantity  of  goods  entered  for  consumption  has  diminished  for  the 
month,  as  compared  with  May,  and  that  entered  warehouse  has  also  been 
less.  The  doubtful  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  induced  dealers  to  with- 
draw goods  from  bond,  lest  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  higher  rates. 
The  aggregate  import  of  goods  for  consumption  shows  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  last  year,  but  the  receipts  of  specie  have  com- 
paratively ceased.  The  free  goods  greatly  declined,  as  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  excluded  a greater  number  of  articles  from  the  free  list.  The 
rate  of  sterling  exchange  has  risen  during  July,  10  per  cent,  making  an 
important  difference  in  the  profits.  While  this  circulation  has  operated 
against  imports,  it  has  served  to  stimulate  the  exports,  by  affording  a 
Ihrger  premium  for  the  bills.  This  has,  in  some  degree,  been  counter- 
acted by  an  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight,  which  have  ruled  very  high. 
For  the  six  months  ending  with  June,  the  exports  of  the  port  were  as 
follows : 

EXPORTS,  PORT  OW  NEW  TORE. 


Foreign. » 

Specie.  Free.  Dutiable.  Domestic;  Total. 

Janaary 12,668.374  $27,193  $149,493  $12,063,477  $14,948,487 

February 3,776,919  49,066  203,767  10,078,101  14,112.846 

March 2,471,233  66,388  468,917  8,986,176  11,080,714 

April 4,037,675  66,360  607,678  8,002,094  12,703,797 

May 6,164,636  76,971  762,797  9,837,693  16,842,097 

June 9,867,614  48,858  372,661  10,048,882  20,332,875 


Total,  6 months. . $27,976,361  $318,336  $2,650,203  $69,005,378  $89,850,200 

w 1861 3,249,488  1,685,329  8,438,463  61,477,439  69,850,669 


The  exports  of  domestic  produce  rose  during  June,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  months.  The  prices  of  the  leading  commodities  declined 
under  large  supplies,  while  exchange  rose,  giving  a double  stimulus  to 
the  movement.  The  exports  of  foreign  goods  were  moderate,  but  the 
shipments  of  specie  became  very  important — the  aggregate  for  the  month 
reaching  very  nearly  $10,000,000,  and  for  the  six  months,  $28,000,000, 
being  the  reverse  of  the  operations  of  last  year,  when  the  imports  were 
very  large  and  the  exports  small.  The  apparent  value  of  the  business 
this  year,  for  the  port  of  New  York,  shows,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
as  follows : 


, 1861. > , 1868. > 

Goods.  Specie.  Goods.  Specie; 

Imports $77,949,208  $25,909,668  $84,537,878  $512,555 

Exports 66,601,281  3,249,438  61,873,849  27,976,361 


Excess  of  irnp’ts  $1 1,348,087  $22,664,029 

The  amount  of  goods  to  be  paid  for  was  nearly  double  what  it  was 
last  year,  but  the  exports  of  specie  far  exceed  what  such  an  apparent 
balance  requires.  The  shipments  were  accelerated  by  discredit  arising 
out  of  the  paper  operations  of  the  government. 

The  specie  movement  was  as  follows : 
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i in .. i fti 

SPECIE 

FI1  ..... 

AND  PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

ISO? 

Received. 

Exported. 

Received. 

Exported. 

Gold  In  bank. 

Price  of  gold. 

Jan.  4... 

*442,147  *23,983,878 

2 a 4 prem. 

w 11... 

*1,445.385 

*885,923 

1,036,026 

647,703 

25,373,070 

4 a 6 

u 

“ 18... 

1,446,219 

26,120,869 

4 a 4i 

it 

tt  25... 

1,246,029 

$22,855 

627,767 

822,918 

26,698,728 

2 a 8f 

44 

Feb.  1... 

1,514,154 

289,669 

810,484 

27,479,633 

8£  a 34 

44 

“ 9... 

1,052,318 

116,698 

854,000 

976,235 

28,196,666 

8*  a gf 

a 

“ 15... 

1,056,426 

117,101 

614,146 

1,156,154 

28,114,148 

4 a 4§ 

44 

“ 22... 

187,253 

769,247 

734,612 

28,875,992 

3 a 8$ 

44 

March  1 . . 

'855,766 

176,161 

741,109 

610,774 

29,826,959 

2 a 2§ 

u 

“ 8... 

679,075 

685,236 

30,486,644 

If  a 2f 

44 

M 15... 

815,524 

128,316 

677,068 

477,835 

80,773,060 

2 a li 

44 

“ 22... 

91,161 

540,968 

82,028,390 

Hal* 

44 

“ 29... 

699,597 

6,088 

490,868 

779,564 

82,841,862 

Hal* 

44 

April  5.. . 

996,445 

628,708 

681,292 

673,826 

38,764,882 

l*a  1 

44 

“ 12... 

1,110,281 

328,906 

1,606,728 

34,594,668 

11  a 21 

44 

M 19... 

828,127 

617,279 

698,432 

84,671,628 

2 ali 

44 

“ 26... 

844,677 

1,000 

685,646 

1,161,800 

86,297,944 

Half 

44 

May  2... 

800 

410,804 

712,275 

85,176,828 

2*  a 3$. 

44 

“ 9.. . 

868,600 

27,696 

484,019 

1,674,166 

32,239,868 

8*  a Si 

a 

44  17... 

766,102 

604,682 

1,093,081 

80,280,697 

3 aSf 

44 

w 24... 

1,918,855 

604,682 

938,082 

80,672,760 

SiaSf 

tt 

**  SI... 

2,282,187 

600 

224,911 

881,452 

81,397,284 

8iaS* 

44 

Jone  7... 

1,618,876 

660 

668,035 

1,647,299 

81,284,882 

8*a4i 

44 

“ 14... 

617,361 

18,976 

852,391 

1,990,327 

81,162,048 

4ia6| 

44 

a 21... 

986,148 

222,646 

612,461 

3,156,988 

81,047,946 

6 a 6i 

44 

“ 28... 

••••••• 

2,070 

893,212 

3,094,101 

80,882,626 

81,790,619 

7 a 9} 

44 

July  5... 

811,268 

2,200 

2,647.060 

9 a 10 

44 

" 12... 

1,688 

641,451 

2,424,916 

82,098,174 

9$  a 17 

tt 

“ 19... 

1,244,000 

1,750 

441,179 

1,846,023 

81,926,609 

17  a 20 

44 

Total. . 

24,172,997 

8,148,878  13,610,114 

84,966,954 

The  demand  for  export  became  very  active  in  June,  and  still  continues 
so.  A considerable  quantity  of  stocks  came  back  from  Europe  for  sale 
here,  and  the  proceeds  were  remitted  in  gold  at  a time  when  the  disposi- 
tion here  was  to  hold  gold  for  a rise,  in  view  of  the  inevitable  deprecia- 
tion which  would  overtake  the  government  paper  in  presence  of  large 
quantities  to  be  issued.  Tho  premium  on  gold  rose  rapidly  under  the 
double  demand,  as  well  for  export  as  for  hoarding  or  holding.  It  was 
argued  that  this  rise  in  gold  would  prevent  its  export,  by  making  it  too 
valuable  to  be  remitted.  This  rise  is  only  relative,  however.  It  is  very 
evident  that  where  there  is  an  active  demand  for  gold  to  export  that  its 
value  will  rise  until  it  exceeds  the  point  at  which  it  will  be  profitable  to 
remit  it,  when  the  export  will  cease.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  gold  at  home  to  hoard,  the  price  will  also  rise,  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  rise  will  bring  gold  from  abroad,  or,  at  least, 
stop  it  from  going.  When  both  demands  exist  the  rise  will  take  place 
more  rapidly ; but  the  fact  that  the  export  demand  is  the  most  effective  will 
show  itself  in  the  exchanges,  which,  in  the  paper  medium,  rise  quite  as 
fast  if  not  faster  than  gold.  The  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  quotations 
of  exchange,  which  have  been  as  follows : 
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RATES  or  EXCHANGE. 


London. 

Paris. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort 

Hamburg; 

Berlin. 

Dec. 

1, 

109 

1094 

6.26 

a 6.16 

40f  a 40f 

41 

a 414 

864  a 86 

784 

a 74 

M 

16, 

1104 

110| 

6.16 

a 6.10 

414  a 414 

414 

a 42 

864  a 37 

74 

a 744 

Jan. 

1, 

1104 

118 

6.124 

a 6.06 

42  a 424 

424 

a 48 

874  a 88 

744 

a 75 

•( 

15, 

1134 

114 

6 06 

a 4.90 

424  a 484 

484 

a 484 

874  a 384 

764 

a 764 

Feb. 

1, 

113 

1184 

6.10 

a 4 96 

424  a 484 

484 

a 434 

87  a 884 

764 

a 76 

u 

16, 

116 

1164 

4 974 

a 4.90 

424  a 484 

434 

a 44 

87|  a 384 

764 

a 77 

Mar 

1, 

112 

113 

6.06 

a 6.00 

424  a 43 

424 

a 48 

87  a 374 

764 

a 754 

u 

15, 

1124 

1124 

6.074 

a 6.08f 

424  a 43 

424 

a 434 

864  a 374 

744 

a 76 

u 

22, 

111 

1124 

6.0S4 

■ a 6.004 

42  a 424 

424 

a 42| 

86| a 874 

74 

a 744 

M 

29, 

111 

112 

6.10 

a 6.06 

42  a 424 

424 

a 424 

864  a 874 

74 

a 744 

Apr. 

5, 

11H 

1124 

6.074 

a 6.024 

424  * 424 

424 

a 424 

86| a 374 

744 

a 75 

12, 

1114 

1124 

6.10 

a 6.034 

42  a 424 

424 

a 424 

864  a 874 

744 

a 714 

Cl 

19, 

1HI 

1124 

6.10 

a 6.03f 

414  a 424 

424 

a 424 

864  a 874 

74 

a 744 

M 

26, 

1114 

1124 

6.024 

a 6.074 

424  a 424 

424 

a 424 

864  a 874 

744 

a 744 

May 

% 

1124a 

1184 

4 974 

a 6.024 

424  a 424 

42f 

a 474 

87  a 874 

744 

a 744 

10, 

118 

a 

114 

4.914 

a 6.024 

424  a 48 

424 

a 484 

874  a 874 

75 

a 754 

it 

17, 

118 

a 

114 

4.964 

•a  5.00 

42|  a 43 

42| 

a 484 

874  a 38 

76 

a 76f 

M 

24, 

114}a 

116 

4.924 

-a  6.00 

42|  a 43 

43 

a 484 

874  a 38 

*54 

a 754 

M 

81* 

114 

a 

1 14f 

4.964 

r a 4.914 

424  a 484 

434 

a 434 

874  a 884 

754 

a 76 

June 

7, 

114 

a 

116 

4 96 

a 4.91 

43  a 484 

434 

a 434 

87|  a 884 

764 

a 76 

it 

14, 

1174a 

118 

4 76 

a 4 .82 

484  a 444 

444 

a 45 

89  a 894 

764 

a 774 

a 

26, 

I204 

r a 

121 

4.70 

a 4 66 

444  a 45 

45 

a 464 

40  a 404 

78 

a 784 

July 

5, 

120 

a 

122 

4.70 

a 4.624 

664  a 464 

45 

a 464 

45  a 454 

79 

a 794 

M 

12, 

127 

a 

129 

4.884 

a 4.814 

48  a 49 

48 

a 49 

424  a 484 

844 

a 864 

a 

19, 

1284 

a 

131 

4.874 

a 4.824 

484  a 49 

484 

a 49 

43  a 44 

864 

a 874 

On  the  19th  of  April,  when  the  inflation  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced, because  at  that  time  the  government  paper  began  to  be  issued 
in  quantities,  gold  was,  and  had  been  for  some  weeks,  at  premium, 
and  exchange  was  at  112,  giving  10£  as  the  price  of  bills  in  a gold  cur- 
rency. At  that  rate  there  was  a profit  in  the  shipment  of  gold  to  the 
regular  exchange  dealers,  altogether,  individuals  cannot  ship  to  a profit 
under  111,  or  l£  per  cent  above  the  actual  par.  Since  that  time  both 
gold  and  bills  have  advanced,  but  bills  have  kept  the  lead.  For  the 
steamer  of  July  19th  the  rate  of  gold  was  19,  and  of  bills  130,  which 
would  give  11  per  cent  as  the  rate  of  gold  ; thus  showing  that  the  de- 
mand for  bills  for  remittance  continued  so  active  as  to  keep  the  rate  in 
advance  of  that  of  gold.  In  other  words,  increasing  the  profits  of  gold 
exporters,  and,  consequently,  the  flow  did  not  decline.  For  similar  rea- 
sons the  receipts  from  California  are  much  smaller  than  last  year.  Never- 
theless, the  current  of  specie  from  the  interior  and  from  the  channels  of 
circulation  continued  to  flow  steadily  towards  the  central  point  where  the 
premium  was  the  highest.  While  this  rise  in  hills  and  specie  took  place, 
the  prices  of  United  States  securities  fluctuated  as  follows: 


PRICES  UNITED  STATES  PAPER. 


February  5, 

- — 6*8,1861. 

Beg.  Coup. 

88 

89 

“ 19,  .... 

90 

90 

March  1, 

93} 

924 

M 18, 

93 

98 

w 19, 

94 

94 

“ 26, 

94} 

94} 

5*8,  1884. 

7 8-10,  6 p.  0.  oertif. 

8 years.  1 year. 

August 
demand 
Gold,  notes. 

784 

. . 

79 

99 

• • . • 

864 

994 

24  .. 

86 

100 

• • • • 

88 

100 

1}  .. 

874 

100  97 

1}  .. 

I 
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April 

1 

. — CPs,  1861. — * 
Beg.  Coop. 

. 98  98 

5^8,  1874. 

87 

7 8-10, 

3 years. 
994 

6 p.  c.  certif. 
1 year. 
964 

Gold.* 

24 

August 

iem&nd 

note*. 

• • 

<< 

7, 

98* 

984 

87 

100 

97 

i» 

• • 

u 

SO 

974 

984 

89| 

1024 

99* 

H 

par. 

May 

10 

103* 

108 

94 

104 

99* 

24 

* 

M 

17, 

105 

105 

96 

106 

1004 

8 

t 

« 

28, 

1044 

104| 

96 

105 

1004 

84 

i 

M 

81 

1044 

1044 

96 

105 

100 

84 

t 

June 

? 

103 

106 

96 

1064 

1004 

44 

1 

u 

14, 

108| 

1074 

97f 

1064 

1004 

64 

8 

M 

26, 

1024 

1064 

964 

1054 

994 

9 

4* 

July 

6 

1004 

1004 

95 

102 

984 

10 

M 

12 

100 

1004 

88 

103 

99 

17 

7* 

(( 

19 

98 

98 

85 

1014 

974 

19 

8 

The  quotation  for  the  registered  stock,  July  5,  was  ex-dividend.  The 
highest  point  touched  by  the  stocks  was  July  14,  from  which  time  the 
first  issue  of  government  paper  ceased  to  act  upon  the  markets,  and  the 
disaster  before  Richmond  had  a serious  influence  upon  the  government 
credit  It  was  also  the  case  that  a considerable  quantity  of  stocks  came 
back  from  Europe  for  sale,  and  these,  pressed  upon  the  market,  depressed 
the  general  range  of  prices,  while  they  enhanced  the  outward  flow  of 
specie.  Following  the  rise  in  specie,  the  August  demand  notes,  or  those 
receivable  for  duties,  rose  also  in  value  nearly  8 per  cent  premium.  Sil- 
ver also  disappeared  from  the  channels  of  circulation.  The  fractions  of 
the  dollar  under  the  coinage  bill  of  1852  are  about  8 per  cent  less  in  value 
than  the  silver  dollar.  This  difference  in  value  was  designed  to  keep  the 
silver  fractions  from  going  out  of  the  country,  and  under  this  law  about 
$50,000,000  of  those  fractions  have  been  coined,  of  which  about 
$20,000,000  are  estimated  to  be  at  the  South.  It  follows  that  about 
$30,000,000  were  in  circulation  at  the  North,  when,  by  the  suspension  of 
the  banks,  coin  ceased  to  be  a circulating  medium  and  rose  in  value,  ap- 
parently, for  the  currency.  The  fact  is,  that  a depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency  took  place,  as  well  in  relation  to  silver  as  gold,  and  the  metallic 
medium  disappeared.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  individuals  emitted  small 
evidences  of  debt  to  be  received  in  the  way  of  trade.  This  process  in 
1837,  at  the  time  of  the  former  suspension  of  the  banks,  having  given 
rise  to  much  inconvenience,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a law 
prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  ihe  utterance  of  such  paper,  and  Con- 
gress, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  authorized  the  use 
of  postage  and  other  stamps  as  currency.  These  are  of  denominations 
from  1 cent  to  5,  and  of  the  multiples  of  5 up  to  70  cents.  They  are 
issued  by  the  Assistant  Treasury  on  application  for  United  States  notes, 
and  to  be  redeemed  for  them  in  sums  of  $5.  They  are  not  a legal  tender, 
but  are  receivable  for  United  States  dues.  They  are  not  gummed,  and 
are  in  such  form  that  they  cannot  be  attached  to  letters  or  other  mailable 
matter.  Such  stamps  will  be  exchanged  by  postmasters  for  the  regular 
postage  stamps,  besides  being  redeemable  in  treasury  notes  by  Assistant 
Treasurers.  No  postage  stamps  can  be  thus  exchanged  at  post-offices  or 
redeemed  by  the  Treasury  Department  unless  furnished  through  the  agen* 
cies  of  that  department. 

The  error  in  the  issue,  after  issuing  them  at  all,  was  calling  them  post- 
age stamps,  when  they  are  not.  They  should  have  been  in  form  of  govern- 
ment bonds  for  one  cent  and  upwards.  The  designating  them  stamps  is  a 
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mere  delusion.  It  is  supposed  that  tbe  issue  will  reach  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  the  silver  coin,  $30,000,000,  but  will  probably  be  much  more. 
The  effect  of  the  issue  will  be  to  drive  all  coin  entirely  out  of  circula- 
tion, and  out  of  the  country.  Thus,  the  whole  currency  of  the  country  is 
now  government  paper,  from  one  cent  up  to  thousands  of  dollars,  with 
very  Tittle  limit  to  the  issue.  The  old  issues  of  notes  are  $150,000,000; 
the  new  issues  $150,000,000 ; and  the  stamp  issues  may  reach  $50,000,000. 
The  government  holds  deposits,  payable  at  call,  for  $50,000,000,  but  as 
these  must  be  paid  with  the  new  notes  they  are  not  an  additional  issue. 
The  circulating  paper  now  authorized  is  $350,000,000,  and  the  appropria- 
tions of  Congress  up  to  the  close  of  the  next  year  $1,281,201,000.  Of 
this  sum,  nearly  $580,000,000  is  for  the  army  alone,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1853,  and  the  six  per  cent  stock  of  the  government  is  at  two  per  cent  dis- 
count for  paper,  which  is  depreciated  twenty  per  cent  as  compared  with 
gold,  and  yet  the  interest  on  this  stock  is  payable  in  gold.  Thus,  August 
19,  falls  due  $1,875,000  interest  on  7.30  three  year  bonds,  held  by  the 
banks.  At  the  price  of  gold  of  to-day  the  government  must  pay  20  per 
cent  for  it,  which  will  make  the  interest  amount  to  $2,250,000,  or  9 per 
cent  in  paper.  This  discrepancy  between  gold  and  paper  cannot  but  in- 
crease as  the  government  paper  is  paid  out,  and  the  pressure  upon  the 
government  threatens  to  become  more  severe  from  this  cause,  without 
apparently  helping  the  government  credit,  since,  as  compared  with  State 
stocks,  it  is  depreciated  25  per  cent. 

Hitherto,  the  government  has  been  without  available  revenue ; since, 
although  the  duties  received  under  the  tariff  have  been  large,  they  have 
been  payable  in  demand  notes  that  are  not  reissuable.  The  new  tax  law 
authorized  by  Congress  will  go  into  operation  September  1st,  and  will,  to 
some  extent,  become  immediately  available.  The  taxes  upon  all  those 
transactions  payable  by  stamps  will  draw  into  the  Treasury  a large  amount 
of  money,  in  the  shape  of  government  paper,  to  be  reissued.  The  excise 
law,  however,  repeals  the  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  levied  last  year,  and 
which  the  States  offset  against  their  advances  to  troops,  so  that  no  reve- 
nue is  to  come  from  that  source.  The  tax  law  goes  into  operation  Sep- 
tember 1st,  and  will  affect  business  transactions,  therefore,  to  some  extent, 
and  will  operate  in  an  ad  valorem  manner,  increasing  the  revenue  of  the 
government  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  circulating  medium. 
Hitherto  general  prices  have  not  been  much  affected  by  the  paper.  Gold 
and  exchange  were  the  first  to  feel  it.  The  process  of  inflation  may  be 
said  now,  however,  to  have  fairly  commenced.  Most  imported  goods  have 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  exchange  and  gold.  In  other  words, 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  has  become  as  manifest  in  merchandise 
as  in  bills.  In  domestic  manufactures  the  advance  is  also  stimulated  by 
the  scarcity  of  cotton.  Brown  sheetings  have  risen  during  the  month 
from  15  to  25  cents,  and  other  fabrics  in  proportion,  while  raw  cotton 
has  advanced  to  50  cents  per  pound.  Many  imported  dry  goods  have 
risen  50  per  cent,  and  in  turn,  domestic  produce,  although  with  large  sup- 
plies, has  risen  in  value.  Flour  was  $1  per  barrel  higher  at  the  close 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  paper 
inflation  will  continue  to  manifest  itself.  Under  the  law  of  finance,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  increase  the  currency,  a larger  amount  of  paper 
may  indeed  be  put  out,  but  its  value  sinks  in  proportion,  and  it  represents 
no  more  commodities  than  before. 
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THE  NEW  TARIFF  Bill. 

AN  ACT  INCREA8ING,  TEMPORARILY,  THE  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS,  AND  FOE 

OTHER  PURPOSE8. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  August,  Anne  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  in  lieu 
of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  hereinafter  men- 
tioned there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  herein  enumerated  and  provided  for,  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  the  following  duties  and  rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : 

SUGARS  AND  MOLA88E8. 

On  syrup  of  sugar,  or  of  sugar  cane,  or  concentrated  molasses,  or  con- 
centrated melado,  two  cents  per  pound ; on  all  sugar  not  above  number 
twelve,  Dutch  standard  in  color,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  ; on  all 
sugar  above  number  twelve,  and  not  above  number  fifteen,  Dutch  standard 
in  color,  three  cents  per  pound ; on  all  sugar  above  number  fifteen,  not  stove 
dried,  and  not  above  number  twenty,  Dutch  standard  in  color,  three  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound ; on  all  stove  dried  refined  sugar  in  form  of  loaf, 
lump,  crushed,  powdered,  pulverized,  or  granulated,  and  all  other  sugar 
above  number  twenty,  Dutch  standard  in  color,  four  cents  per  pound : Pro- 
vided, That  the  standards  by  which  the  color  and  grades  of  sugars  are  to 
be  regulated  shall  be  selected  and  furnished  to  the  collectors  of  such  ports 
of  entry  as  may  be  necessary,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  time 
to  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  expedient : on  sugar  candy, 
not  colored,  six  cents  per  pound  ; on  all  other  confectionary,  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  sugar,  and  on  sugars  after  being  refined,  when  tinctured, 
colored,  or  in  any  way  adulterated,  ten  cents  per  pound ; on  molasses,  six 
cents  per  gallon : Provided,  That  all  syrups  of  sugar  or  sugar  cane,  con- 
centrated molasses,  or  concentrated  melado,  entered  under  the  name  of 
molasses,  or  any  other  name  than  syrup  of  sugar,  or  of  sugar  cane,  concen- 
trated molasses,  or  concentrated  melado,  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  same  shall  be  forfeited. 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO. 

On  cigars  of  all  kinds,  valued  at  five  dollars  or  less  per  thousand,  thirty- 
five  cents  per  pound ; valued  at  over  five  dollars  and  not  over  ten  dollare 
per  thousand,  sixty  cents  per  pound ; valued  at  over  ten  and  not  over  twenty 
dollars  per  thousand,  eighty  cents  per  pound ; valued  at  over  twenty  dollars 
per  thousand,  one  dollar  per  pound ; and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  cigars 
valued  at  over  ten  dollars  per  thousand,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem : Pro- 
vided, That  paper  cigars,  or  cigarettes,  including  wrappers,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  duties  imposed  on  cigars ; on  snuff;  thirty-five  cents  per  pound  ; 
on  tobacco,  in  leaf,  unmanufactured  and  not  stemmed,  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound;  on  stemmed,  and  tobacco  manufactured,  of  all  descriptions,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 
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SPIRITS  AND  WINKS. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law,  on  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  included  in  this  section,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  herein  enumerated 
and  provided  for,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  duties  and 
rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : On  brandy,  for  first  proof,  twenty-five  cents 
per  gallon ; on  other  spirits,  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or  other 
materials,  for  first  proof,  fifty  cents  per  gallon. 

CORDIALS. 

On  cordials,  and  liquors  of  all  kinds,  and  arrack,  absynthe,  kirschenwasser, 
ratafia,  and  other  similar  spirituous  beverages,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon  ; on  bay  rum,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon  ; on 
ale,  porter,  and  beer,  in  bottles,  or  otherwise,  five  cents  per  gallon ; on  all 
spirituous  liquors  not  otherwise  enumerated,  sixteen  and  two-thirds  per 
centum  ad  valorem:  Provided , That  no  lower  rate  or  amount  of  duty  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  brandy,  spirits,  and  all  other  spirituous 
beverages,  than  that  fixed  by  law  for  the  description  of  first  proof,  but  shall 
be  increased  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength  than  the  strength  of 
first  proof:  And  provided v further , That  bottles  containing  wines  subject 
to  ad  valorem  duties  shall  t>e  liable  to  and  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
that  fixed  upon  the  wines  therein  contained. 

METAL  AND  METAL  OOOD8. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned  and  included  in.  this  section,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  herein  enumerated 
and  provided  for,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  duties  and 
rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : 

BAR  IRON. 

On  bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising  flats  not  less  than  one  inch 
or  more  than  seven  inches  wide,  nor  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  or 
more  than  two  inches  thick ; rounds  not  less  than  one-half  an  inch  nor 
more  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  squares  not  less  than  one-half  an 
inch  nor  more  than  four  inches  square,  not  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  per  ton,  two  dollars  per  ton ; exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  per  ton,  three  dollars  per  ton ; on  bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered  com- 
prising flats  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  or  more  than  seven  inches 
wide,  rounds  less  than  one-half  an  inch  or  more  than  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  squares  less  than  one-half  an  inch  or  more  than  four  inches  square, 
five  dollars  per  ton ; on  all  iron  imported  in  bars,  for  railroads  and  inclined 
planes,  made  to  patterns  and  fitted  to  be  laid  down  on  such  roads  or  planes 
without  further  manufacture,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

PLATE  IRON. 

On  boiler  plate  iron,  five  dollars  per  ton. 

WIRE. 

On  iron  wire,  drawn  and  finished,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
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in  diameter,  nor  lees  than  number  sixteen,  wire  gauge,  one  dollar  per  one 
hundred  pounds ; over  number  sixteen  and  not  over  number  twenty -five, 
wire  gauge,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  over  or  finer 
than  number  twenty -five,  wire  gauge,  two  dollars  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

MI80ELLANE0U8  IKON. 

On  hollow-ware,  glazed  or  tinned,  one-half  cent  per  pound.  On  sadirons, 
tailors1  and  hatters’  irons,  stoves,  and  stove  plates,  one-fourth  of  one  cent 
per  pound ; on  band  and  hoop  iron,  and  slit  rods,  and  all  other  descriptions 
of  rolled  or  hammered  iron,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  five  dollars  per  ton ; 
on  cut  nails  and  spikes,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound  ; on  iron  cables, 
or  cable  chains,  or  parts  thereof,  seventy -five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds : 
Provided , That  no  chains  made  of  wire  or  rods  of  a diameter  less  than 
one-half  of  one  inch  shall  be  considered  a chain  cable ; on  anvils,  seventy- 
five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ; on  anchors  or  parts  thereof,  fifty  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds ; on  wrought  board  nails,  spikes,  rivetB,  bolts,  bed- 
screws,  and  wrought  hinges,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

CHAIK8,  ETC. 

On  chains,  trace  chains,  halter  chains,  and  fence  chains,  made  of  wire  or 
rods,  not  under  one-fourth  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  one-fourth  of  one  cent 
per  pound ; under  one-fourth  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  under  num- 
ber nine  wire  gauge,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound  ; under  number  nine, 
wire  gauge,  five  per  centun  ad  valorem ; on  blacksmith’s  hammers,  and 
sledges,  and  axles,  or  parts  thereof  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound ; on 
horseshoe  nails,  one  cent  per  pound  ; on  steam,  gas,  and  water  tubes,  and 
flues  of  wrought  iron,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound : on  wrought  iron 
railroad  chairs,  and  wrought  iron  nuts  and  washers,  ready  punched,  five 
dollars  per  ton ; on  smooth  or  polished  sheet  iron,  by  whatever  name  desig- 
nated, one-half  cent  per  pound. 

SHEET  IRON. 

On  sheet  iron,  common  or  black,  not  thinner  than  number  twenty,  wire 
gauge,  three  dollars  per  ton ; thinner  than  number  twenty,  and  not  thinner 
than  number  twenty-five,  wire  gauge,  four  dollars  per  ton ; thinner  than 
number  twenty-five,  wire  gauge,  five  dollars  per  ton. 

TIN  AND  TIN  PLATES. 

On  tin  plates  galvanized,  galvanized  iron,  or  iron  coated  with  any  metal 
by  electric  batteries,  one-half  cent  per  pound ; on  locomotive  tire,  or  parts 
thereof,  one  cent  per  pound;  on  mill-irons,  and  mill-cranks  of  wrought  irons 
and  wrought  iron  for  ships,  steam-engines,  and  locomotives,  or  part6  thereof, 
weighing  each  twenty-five  pounds  or  more,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per 
pound ; on  screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  one  cent  and  a half  per 
pound  ; on  screws,  washed  or  plated,  and  all  other  screws  of  iron,  except 
wood  screws,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  all  manufactures  of  iron,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem . 

CAST  IRON. 

On  cast  iron,  steam,  gas,  and  water  pipes,  twenty- five  cents  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds ; on  all  other  castings  of  iron,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  nor 
exempted  from  duty,  five  per  oentum  ad  valorem : Provided,  That  the  fol- 
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lowing  descriptions  of  iron,  manufactures  of  iron,  and  manufactures  of  steel, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  additional  duty  or  rates  of  duty  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  that  is  to  say : iron  in  pigs,  cast  iron  butts  and  hinges, 
old  scrap  iron,  malleable  iron,  and  malleable  iron  castings,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  cut  tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs,  cross-cut,  mill,  pit,  and  drag  saws. 

STEEL. 

On  steel  in  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  or  wire,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  valued  at  seven  cents  per  pound  or  less,  one-fourth  of  one 
cent  per  pound ; valued  at  above  seven  cents  per  pound,  and  not  above 
eleven  cents  per  pound,  one-half  cent  per  pound ; valued  above  eleven  cents 
per  pound,  and  on  steel-wire  and  steel  in  any  form,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  skates  valued  at  twenty  cents  or  less 
per  pair,  two  cents  per  pair ; when  valued  at  over  twenty  cents  per  pair,  five 
per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  iron  squares,  marked  on  one  side,  two  cents 
and  a half  per  pound  ; on  all  other  squares  made  of  iron  or  steel,  five  cents 
per  pound ; on  files,  rasps,  and  floats,  of  all  descriptions,  two  cents  per 
pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  all  manu- 
factures of  steel,  or  of  which  steel  shall  be  a component  part,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem : Provided , That  no  allowance  or 
reduction  of  duties  for  partial  loss  or  damage  shall  be  hereafter  made  in 
consequence  of  rust  of  iron  or  steel,  or  upon  the  manufactures  of  iron  or 
steel. 

COAL. 

On  bituminous  coal,  ten  cents  per  ton  of  twenty-eight  bushels,  eighty 
pounds  to  the  bushel;  on  all  other  coal,  ten  cents  per  ton  of  twenty-eight 
bushels,  eighty  pounds  to  the  bushel ; on  coke  and  culm  of  coal,  five  per 
centum  ad  valorem . 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned  and  included  in  this  section,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  herein  enumerated 
and  provided  for,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  duties  and 
rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say : 

copper. 

On  copper  rods,  bolts,  nails,  spikes,  copper  bottoms,  copper  in  sheets  or 
plates,  called  brazier’s  copper,  and  other  sheets  and  manufactures  of  copper, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem . 

ZINC,  SPELTER,  BTC. 

On  zinc,  spelter,  and  teutenegue,  unmanufactured,  in  blocks  or  pigs, 
twenty -five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  ; on  zinc,  spelter,  and  teutenegue, 
in  sheets,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

LEAD. 

On  lead,  in  pipes  and  shot,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound ; on  brass, 
in  bars  or  pigs,  and  old  brass,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now  be  exempt  from  duty,  there 
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shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
enumerated  and  provided  for  in  this  section,  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
the  following  duties  and  rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : 

DRUGS,  DYES,  ETC. 

Acid,  boracic,  five  cents  per  pound ; citric,  ten  cents  per  pound ; oxalic* 
four  cents  per  pound  ; sulphuric,  one  cent  per  pound  ; tartaric,  twenty  cents 
per  pound ; gallic,  fifty  cents  per  pound ; tannic,  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound ; alum,  patent  alum,  alum  substitute,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  alumi- 
nous cake,  sixty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  argols,  or  crude  tartar,  six 
cents  per  pound ; cream  tartar,  ten  cents  per  pound  ; asphaltum,  three  cents 
per  pound ; balsam  copavia,  twenty  cents  per  pound  ; Peruvian,  fifty  cents 
per  pound ; tolu,  thirty  cents  per  pound ; blanc  fixe,  enamelled  white,  satin 
white,  of  any  combination  of  barytes  and  acid,  two  cents  and  a half  per 
pound ; barytes  and  sulphate  of  barytes,  five  mills  per  pound ; burning  fluid, 
fifty  cents  per  gallon  ; bitter  apples,  colocynth,  or  coloquintida,  ten  cents  per 
pound ; borax,  crude,  or  tincal,  five  cents  per  pound ; refined,  ten  cents 
per  pound ; borate  of  lime,  five  cents  per  pound ; buchu  leaves,  ten  cents 
per  pound ; camphor,  crude,  thirty  cents  per  pound ; refined,  forty  cents  per 
pound ; can th arid es,  fifty  cents  per  pound  ; cloves,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ; 
cassia,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ; cassia  buds,  twenty  cents  per  pound  ; cin-» 
namon,  25  cents  per  pound;  cayenne  pepper,  12  cents  per  pound;  ground, 
15  cents  per  pound ; black  pepper,  12  cents  per  pound ; ground,  1 5 cents  per 
pound;  white  pepper,  12  cents  per  pound;  ground,  15  cents  per  pound; 
cocoulus  indicus  ten  cents  per  pound ; cuttlefish,  bone,  five  cents  per  pound  ; 
cubebs,  ten  cents  per  pound  ; dragon’s  blood,  ten  cents  per  pound ; emery, 
ore  or  rock,  six.dollars  per  ton;  manufactured,  ground,  or  pulverized,  one 
cent  per  pound;  ergot,  twenty  cents  per  pound ; epsom  salts,  one  cent  per 
pound ; glauber  salts,  five  mills  per  pound  ; rochelle  salts,  fifteen  cents  per 
pound;  fruit  ethers,  essences  or  oils  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot,  straw- 
berry, and  raspberry,  made  of  fusil  oil  or  of  fruit,  or  imitations  thereof, 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound ; French  green,  Paris  green,  mineral 
green,  carmine  lake,  wood  lake,  dry  carmine,  Venetian  red,  vermilion, 
mineral  blue,  Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow,  rose  pink,  extract  of  rosin,  or 
analine  colors,  Dutch  pink,  and  paints  and  painters’  colors,  (except  white 
and  red  lead  and  oxide  of  zinc,)  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  and  moist  water 
colors,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  hangings  and  colored  papers  and 
cards,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
ginger  root,  ten  cents  per  pound ; ginger,  ground,  fifteen  cents  per  pound  ; 
on  gold  leaf,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  package  of  five  hundred  leaves  ; 
on  silver  leaf,  seventy-five  cents  per  package  of  five  hundred  leaves ; gum 
aloes,  six  cents  per  pound  ; benzoin,  ten  cents  per  pound ; sandarac,  ten 
cents  per  pound ; shellac,  ten  cents  per  pound  ; mastic,  fifty  cents  per  pound  ; 
copal,  kowrie,  damar,  and  all  gums  used  for  like  purposes,  ten  cents  per 
pound ; honey,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon  ; iodine,  crude,  fifty  cents  per  pound ; 
resublimed,  seventy -five  cents  per  pound  ; ipecacuanha,  or  ipecac,  fifty  cents 
per  pound  ; jalap,  fifty  cents  per  pound ; licorice  root,  one  cent  per  pound ; 
paste  or  juice,  five  cents  per  pound ; litharge,  two  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound ; magnesia,  carbonate,  six  cents  per  pound  ; calcined,  twelve  cents 
per  pound ; manna,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound ; nitrate  of  soda,  one  cent 
per  pound ; morphine  and  its  salts,  two  dollars  per  ounce ; mace  and  nut- 
meg, thirty  cents  per  pound ; ochres  and  ochrey  earths,  not  otherwise  pro- 
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Tided  for,  when  dry,  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ; when  ground  in 
oil,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  oils,  fixed  or  ex- 
pressed, croton,  fifty  cents  per  pound ; almonds,  ten  cents  per  pound  ; bay 
or  laurel,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  castor,  fifty  cents  per  gallon  ; mace,  fifty 
cents  per  pound  ; olive,  not  salad,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon ; salad,  fifty 
cents  per  gallon  ; mustard,  not  salad,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon ; salad, 
fifty  cents  per  gallon  ; oils,  essential  or  essence,  anise,  fifty  cents  per  pound ; 
almonds,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound ; amber,  crude,  ten  cents  per 
pound;  rectified,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  bay  leaves,  seventeen  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  pound ; bergamot,  one  dollar  per  pound ; cajeput,  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound ; caraway,  fifty  cents  per  pound ; cassia,  one  dollar  per 
pound ; cinnamon,  two  dollars  per  pound  ; cloves,  one  dollar  per  pound  ; 
citronella,  fifty  cents  per  pound ; cognac  or  oenanthic  ether,  two  dollars  per 
ounce ; cubebs,  one  dollar  per  pound ; fennel,  fifty  cents  per  pound  ; juniper, 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound ; lemons,  fifty  cents  per  pound ; orange,  fifty 
cents  per  pound ; origanum  or  red  thyme,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound ; 
roses,  or  otto,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ounce  ; thyme,  white,  thirty 
cents  per  pound ; valerian,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound ; all  other 
essential  oils,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; opium, 
two  dollars  per  pound ; paraffine,  ten  cents  per  pound  ; Paris  white,  when 
dry,  sixty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  when  ground  in  oil,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  pimento,  twelve  cents  per  pound  ^ 
when  ground,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ; potash,  bichromate,  three  cents  per 
pound ; hydriodate,  iodate,  iodide,  and  acetate,  seventy-five  cents  per  pound  ; 
prussiate,  yellow,  five  cents  per  pound  ; prussiate,  red,  ten  cents  per  pound  ; 
chlorate,  six  cents  per  pound ; petroleum  and  coal  illuminating  oil,  crude, 
ten  cents  per  gallon ; refined,  or  kerosene,  produced  from  the  distillation  of 
coal,  aspbaltum,  shale,  peat,  petroleum,  or  rock  oil,  or  other  bituminous  sub- 
stances, used  for  like  purposes,  twenty  cents  per  gallon ; putty,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ; quinine,  sulphate  of  and  other 
salts  of  quinine,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; rhubarb,  fifty  cents  per 
pound ; rose  leaves,  fifty  cents  per  pound ; rum,  essence  or  oil,  and  bay  rum, 
essence  or  oil,  two  dollars  per  ounce ; saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  crude, 
two  cents  per  pound ; refined,  three  cents  per  pound ; seeds — anise,  five 
cents  per  pound ; star  anise,  ten  cents  per  pound ; canary,  one  dollar  per 
bushel  of  sixty  pounds;  caraway,  three  cents  per  pound;  cardamom,  fifty 
cents  per  pound  ; cummin,  five  cents  per  pound  ; coriander,  three  cents  per 
pound ; fennel,  two  cents  per  pound ; fenugreek,  two  cents  per  pound ; 
hemp,  one-half  cent  per  pound;  mustard,  brown,  three  cents  per  pound  ; 
white,  three  cents  per  pound ; rape,  one  cent  per  pound ; castor  seeds  or 
beans,  thirty  -five  cents  per  bushel ; sugar  of  lead,  four  cents  per  pound; 
tartar  emetic,  fifteen  cents  per  pound  ; varnish,  valued  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  or  less  per  gallon,  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  and  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem ; valued  at  above  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  fifty 
cents  per  gallon,  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; vanilla  beans, 
three  dollars  per  pound ; verdigris,  six  cents  per  pound ; whiting,  when  dry, 
fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ; when  ground  in  oil,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ; acetous,  benzoic,  muriatic,  and  pyro- 
ligneous acids,  cutch  or  catechu,  orchil  and  cudbear,  safflower  and  sumac, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; arsenic  in  all  forms,  ammonia  and  sulphate, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  bark  cinchona,  Peruvian,  Lima,  Calisays,  quilla, 
and  all  other  medicinal  barkB,  flowers,  leaves,  plants,  roots,  and  seeds,  not 
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otherwise  provided  for ; cobalt  and  oxide  of  cobalt ; quassia  wood ; smalts ; 
sarsaparilla ; tapioca ; tonqua  beans  and  sponges,  acetic  acid  twenty-five  per 
centum  ud  valorem  ; santonin  and  glycerine,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 
on  all  pills,  powders,  tinctures,  troches  or  lozenges,  syrup9,  cordials,  bitters, 
anodynes,  tonics,  plasters,  liniments,  salves,  ointments,  pastes,  drops,  waters, 
essences,  spirits,  oils,  or  other  medicinal  preparations  or  compositions  re- 
commended to  the  public  as  proprietary  medicines,  or  prepared  according  to 
some  private  formula  or  secret  art,  as  remedies  or  specifics  for  any  disease  or 
affections  whatever  affecting  the  human  or  animal  body,  fifty  per  ceutum 
ad  valorem ; on  all  essences,  extracts,  toilet  waters,  cosmetics,  hair  oils, 
pomades,  hair  dressings,  hair  restoratives,  hair  dyes,  tooth  washes,  denti- 
frices, tooth  pastes,  aromatic  cachous,  or  other  perfumeries  or  cosmetics,  by 
whatsoever  name  or  names  known,  used  or  applied  a9  perfumes  or  applica- 
tions to  the  hair,  mouth,  or  skin,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now  be  exempt  from  duty, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise enumerated  and  provided  for  in  this  section,  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  a duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem , that  is  to  say:  antimony, 
crude,  assafcetida,  beeswax,  blacking  of  all  descriptions,  building  stone  of  all 
descriptions,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  calomel,  catsup,  civet,  oil  of,  cobalt 
ores,  extract  of  indigo,  extract  of  madder,  extract  and  decoctions  of  log- 
wood, and  other  dyewoods ; flints,  and  flint,  ground  ; flocks,  waste  or  shoddy ; 
furs,  dressed,  when  noton  the  skin ; garancine  ; ginger,  preserved  or  pickled, 
green  turtle,  grindstones,  unwrought,  or  wrought,  or  finished,  gutta  percha, 
unmanufactured,  isinglass  or  fish  glue,  japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  other- 
wise provided  for ; lastings,  mohair  cloth,  silk,  twist,  or  other  manufacture 
of  cloth,  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape,  and  form,  or  cut  in 
such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  shoes,  slippers,  boots,  bootees,  gaiters,  and  but- 
tons, exclusively,  not  combined  with  India  rubber;  mats  of  cocoa  nut; 
matting — china  and  other  floor  matting,  and  mats  made  of  flags,  jute,  or 
grass;  manufactures  of  gutta-percha;  milk  of  India  rubber;  medicinal 
preparations  not  otherwise  provided  for ; music,  printed  with  lines,  bound 
or  unbound  ; musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  strings  for  musical  in- 
struments of  whipgut  or  catgut,  and  all  other  strings  of  the  same  material ; 
nickel ; osier  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket  makers*  use ; philosophical  ap- 
paratus and  instruments ; plaster  of  Paris,  when  ground ; quills ; strych- 
nine ; staves  for  pipes,  hogsheads,  or  other  casks , teeth,  manufactured ; 
thread  lace  and  insertings ; woolen  listings. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  in  addition  to  the  duties  hereto- 
fore imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  and  provided  for 
in  this  section,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  herein  enumerated,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the 
following  duties  and  rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : On  chocolate  and  cocoa 
prepared,  one  cent  per  pound ; on  copperas,  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  one*  fourth  cent  per  pound ; on  linseed,  flax-seed,  hemp-seed,  and  rape- 
seed  oil,  three  cents  per  gallon ; on  saleratus  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  one- 
half  cent  per  pound;  on  caustic  soda,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 


SALT. 

On  salt,  in  sacks,  barrels,  other  packages,  or  in  bulk,  six  cents  per  one 
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hundred  pounds ; on  soap,  fancy,  scented,  honey,  cream  transparent,  and  all 
descriptions  of  toilet  and  shaving  soap,  two  cents  per  pound  ; all  other  soap, 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  spirits  of  turpentine,  five  cents  per  gallon ; 
on  starch  of  all  descriptions,  one-half  cent  per  pound ; on  white  and  red  lead 
and  oxide  of  zinc,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  fifteen  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

Sgc.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now  be  exempt  from  duty,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
enumerated  and  provided  for  in  this  section,  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
the  following  duties  and  rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : On  anchovies,  pre- 
served in  salt,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; on  andirons,  made  pf  cast 
iron,  one  cent  and  one-fourth  per  pound  ; on  barley,  pearl  or  hulled,  one 
cent  per  pound. 

B0NNET8,  ETC. 

On  bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods  for  men,  women,  and  children,  composed  of 
straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  or  any  other  vegetable  substance,  or  of 
silk,  hair,  whalebone,  or  other  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  braids,  plaits,  flats,  laces,  trimmings,  sparterre, 
tissues,  willow  sheets  and  squares  used  for  making  and  ornamenting  hats, 
bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  or 
any  other  vegetable  substance,  or  of  hair,  whalebone,  or  other  material,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS.. 

On  books,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  blank  books,  bound  or  unbound, 
and  all  printed  matter,  engravings,  bound  or  uubound,  illustrated 
books  and  papers,  and  maps  and  charts,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem ; on  bristles,  ten  cents  per  pound  ; on  candles  and  tapers,  stearine  and 
adamantine,  five  cents  per  pound  ; on  spermaceti,  paraffine  and  wax  can- 
dles and  tapers,  pure  or  mixed,  eight  cents  per  pound ; on  all  other  candles 
and  tapers,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound ; on  chicory  root,  two  cents 
per  pound  ; on  chicory  ground,  burnt,  or  prepared,  three  cents  per  pound ; 
on  acorn  coffee  and  dandelion  root,  raw  or  prepared,  and  all  other  articles 
used,  or  intended  to  be  used  as  coffee,  or  a substitute  for  coffee,  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  three  cents  per  pound  ; on  coloring  for  brandy, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; on  cork  wood  unmanufactured,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ; on  corks,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorum ; on  cotton, 
one-half  cent  per  pound. 

FEATHKR8. 

On  feathers  and  downs  for  beds  or  bedding,  of  all  descriptions  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ; on  ostrich,  vulture,  cock,  and  other  ornamental  fea- 
thers, crude,  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or  manufactured,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem  ; when  dressed,  colored,  or  manufactured,  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ; on  feathers  and  flowers,  artificial  and  parts  thereof,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  forty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem ; on  fire  crackers,  fifty  cents  per  box  of  forty  packs,  not  exceeding 
eighty  to  each  pack,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  a greater  number ; on 
fruit,  shade,  lawn  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbous  roots, 
and  flower  seeds,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
on  gloves,  made  of  skins  or  leather,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorum  ; on  gun- 
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powder  and  all  explosive  substances  used  for  mining,  blasting,  artillery,  or 
sporting  purposes,  valued  at  less  than  twenty  cents  per  pound,  six  cents 
per  pound ; valued  at  twenty  cents  or  over  per  pound,  six  cents  per  pound, 
and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  thereto ; on  garden  seeds, 
and  all  other  seeds  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  hides,  raw,  and  skins 
of  all  kinds,  whether  dried,  salted,  or  picklod,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 
on  hollow  ware  and  vessels  of  cast  iron,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  one 
cent  and  one-fourth  per  pound ; on  hops,  five  cents  per  pound  ; on  human 
hair,  raw,  uncleaned,  and  not  drawn,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; when 
cleaned  or  drawn,  but  not  manufactured,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
when  manufactured,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  lead  ore  seventy-five 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ; on  marble,  white  statuary,  in  block,  rough 
or  squared,  seventy-five  cents  per  cubic  foot ; veined  marble,  and  marble  of 
all  other  descriptions,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  in  block,  rough  or  squared, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  all  manufactures  of  marble  slabs,  marble 
paving  tiles,  and  marble  sawed,  dressed  or  polished,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ; on  manufactures  of  bladders,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; on 
manufactures  of  India  rubber  and  silk  or  of  Iudia  rubber  and  silk  and  other 
materials,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; on  mustard,  ground,  in  bulk, 
twelve  cents  per  pound ; when  enclosed  in  glass  or  tin,  sixteen  cents  per 
pound  ; on  plates  engraved,  of  steel,  copper,  wood,  or  any  other  material, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  plumbago  or  black  lead,  ten  dollars 
per  ton ; on  potatoes,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel ; on  percussion  6aps, 
fulminates,  fulminating  powders,  and  all  articles  used  for  like  puposes , not 
otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  playing  cards, 
valued  at  twenty-five  cents  or  less  per  pack,  fifteen  cents  per  pack  ; valued 
at  above  twenty-five  cents  per  pack,  twenty-five  cents  per  pack ; on  pens, 
metallic,  ten  cents  per  gross ; on  pen-holder  tips,  metallic,  ten  cents  per 
gross  ; on  penholders,  complete,  ten  cents  per  dozen  ; on  rice,  cleaned,  one 
cent  and  a half  per  pound ; paddy,  three  quarters  of  a cent  per  pound  ; on 
uncleaned  rice,  one  cent  per  pound ; on  seago,  and  seago  flour,  one  cent 
and  a half  per  pound  ; on  lead  pencils,  one  dollar  per  gross. 

COPPER  AND  TIN. 

On  sheathing  copper,  and  sheathing  metal  or  yellow  metal  not  wholly  of 
copper  nor  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  ungalvanized,  in  sheets  forty-eight 
inches  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  weighing  from  fourteen  to  thirty- 
four  ounces  per  square  foot,  three  cents  per  pound ; on  tin  in  pigs,  bars,  or 
blocks,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  tin  in  plates  or  sheets,  and  tag- 
ger tin,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; on  oxide,  muriatic,  and  salts 
of  tin,  and  tin  foil,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  addition  to  the  duties  hereto- 
fore imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  and  included  in 
this  section,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  on  the  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  herein  enumerated  and  provided  for,  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  the  following  duties  and  rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : 
On  Wilton,  Saxony  and  Aubusson,  Axminster,  patent  velvet,  Tourmay  vel- 
vet, and  tapestry  velvet  carpets  and  carpeting,  Brussels  carpets,  wrought  by 
the  Jacquard  machine,  and  all  medallion  or  whole  carpets,  five  cents  per 
square  yard ; on  Brussels  and  tapestry  Brussels  carpets  and  carpeting, 
printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  three  cents  per  square  yard ; on  all  treble 
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ingrain  and  worsted  chain  Venetian  carpets  and  carpeting,  three  cents  per 
square  yard  ; on  hemp  or  jute  carpeting,  two  cents  per  square  yard  ; on  all 
other  kinds  of  carpets  and  carpeting,  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  parts  of 
either  or  other  material  (except  druggets,  bockiugs,  and  felt  carpets  and 
carpetings)  not  otherwise  provided  for,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  : Pro- 
vided , That  mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  and  other  por- 
tions of  carpets  or  carpeting,  shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on 
carpets  and  carpeting  of  similar  character ; on  all  other  mats,  screens,  has- 
socks and  rugs,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  woolen  cloths,  woolen 
shawls,  and  all  manufactures  of  wool,  of  every  description,  made  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  a duty  of  six  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  goods  of  like 
description,  when  valued  at  over  one  dollar  per  square  yard,  or  weighing 
less  than  twelve  ounces  per  square  yard,  a duty  of  six  cents  per  pound,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  endless  belts  or  belts  for 
paper,  and  blanketing  for  printing  materials,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
on  flannels  of  all  descriptions,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  hats  of  wool, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ; on  woolen  and  worsted  yarn  of  all  descrip- 
tions, five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  clothing  ready  made,  and  wearing 
apparel  of  every  description,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  made  up 
or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer, 
six  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem : 
Provided , That  Balmoral  skirts,  or  goods  of  like  description,  or  used  for  like 
purposes,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same 
duties  that  are  levied  upon  ready  made  clothing ; on  blankets  of  all  kinds, 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  five  per  centum  ad  valorum  ; on  all  de- 
laines, cashmere  delaines,  muslin  delaines,  barege  delaines,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  worsted  wool,  mohair  or  goat’s  hair,  and  on  all  goods  of 
similar  description,  not  exceeding  in  value  forty  cents  per  square  yard,  two 
cents  per  square  yard  ; on  bunting,  worsted  yarns,  and  on  all  other  manufac- 
tures of  worsted  or  of  which  worsted  shall  be  a component  material,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  oil  cloth  for  floors, 
stamped  or  printed,  of  all  descriptions,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on 
coir  floor  matting  and  carpeting,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  10,  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned  and  provided  for  in  this  section,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  herein  enumer- 
ated, imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  duties  and  rates  of  duty, 
that  is  to  say  : First,  on  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  bleached  or  unbleached, 
and  not  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  ex- 
ceeding io  weight  five  ounces  per  square  yard,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per 
square  yard  ; on  finer  or  lighter  goods  of  like  description,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  forty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and 
filling,  one* half  cent  per  square  yard  ; on  goods  of  like  description,  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty  threads  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  threads 
to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  three  fourths  of  one  cent 
per  square  yard ; on  like  goods,  exceeding  two  hundred  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  one  cent  per  square  yard ; on  all 
goods  embraced  in  the  foregoing  schedules,  (except  jeans,  denims,  drillings, 
bedtickings,  ginghams,  plaids,  cottonades,  pantaloon  stuffs,  and  goods  of 
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like  description,  not  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  sixteen  cents  the  square 
yard),  if  printed,  painted,  colored  or  stained,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid,  a duty  of  one  cent  per  square  yard,  in  addition  to  the  rates  of 
duty  provided  in  the  foregoing  schedules : Provided , That  upon  all  plain- 
woven  cotton  goods  not  included  in  the  foregoing  schedules,  and  upon  cot- 
ton goods  of  every  description,  the  value  of  which  shall  exceed  sixteen  cents 
per  square  yard,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  a duty  of  five 
per  centum  ad  valorem  : and  provided  further,  That  no  cotton  goods  hav- 
ing more  than  two  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp 
and  filling,  shall  be  admitted  to  a less  rate  of  duty  than  is  provided  for 
goods  which  are  of  that  number  of  threads. 

COTTON  AND  LINEN  GOODS. 

Second.  On  spool  and  other  thread  of  cotton,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Third.  On  shirts  and  drawers,  wove  or  made  on  frames,  composed 
wholly  of  cotton  and  cotton  velvet,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fourth.  On  all  cotton  jeans,  denims,  drillings,  bedtickings,  ginghams, 
plaids,  cottonades,  pantaloon  stuffs  and  goods  of  like  description,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  value  the  sum  of  sixteen  cents  per  square  yard,  two  cents  per 
square  yard  ; and  on  all  manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  bleached, 
unbleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Fifth.  On  all  brown  or  bleached  linens,  ducks,  canvas  paddings,  cot- 
bottoms,  burlaps,  drills,  coatings,  brown  hollands,  blay  linens,  damasks, 
diapers,  crash,  huckabacks,  handkerchiefs,  lawns,  or  other  manufactures  of 
flax,  jute  or  hemp  (or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp  shall  be  the  component 
material  of  chief  value),  five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; on  flax  or  linen 
threads,  twine  and  packthread,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  flax,  or  of  which 
flax  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Seo.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  in  addition  to  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the 
articles  hereinafter  mentioned  and  provided  for  in  this  section,  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  herein 
enumerated,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  duties  and  rates 
of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : 

HEMP,  ETC. 

On  jute,  Sisal  grass,  sun  hemp,  coir  and  other  vegetable  substances  not 
enumerated  (except  flax,  tow  of  flax,  Russia  and  Manilla  hemp,  and  codilla, 
or  tow  of  hemp),  five  dollars  per  ton  ; on  jute  butts,  one  dollar  per  ton  ; on 
tarred  cables,  or  cordage,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound  ; on  un tarred 
Manilla  cordage,  one* fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound  ; on  all  other  untarred 
cordage,  one-half  cent  per  pound  ; ou  hemp  yarn,  one  cent  per  pound  ; on 
coir  yarn,  one-half  cent  per  pound  ; on  seines,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

BAGGING  AND  DUCK. 

On  cotton  bagging,  or  other  manufactures  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
suitable  for  the  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied,  whether  composed 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  jute,  or  flax,  or  any  other  material  valued  at 
less  than  ten  cents  per  square  yard,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound  ; 
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over  ten  cents  per  square  yard,  one  cent  per  pound ; on  sail  duck,  five  per 
centum  ad  valorem  ; on  Russia  and  other  sheetings,  made  of  flax  or  hemp, 
brown  and  white,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; and  on  all  other  manufac- 
tures of  hemp,  or  of  which  hemp  shall  be  a component  part,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; on  grass  cloth,  five  per  centum 
ad  valorem  ; on  jute  yarns,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; on  all  other 
manufactures  of  jute  or  Sisal  grass,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  five  per 
centum  ad  valorem  : Provided,  That  all  hemp  or  preparations  of  hemp, 
used  for  naval  purposes  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
of  American  growth  or  manufacture:  Provided  further , the  same  can  be 
obtaiued  of  as  good  quality  and  at  as  low  a price. 

Seo.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  that  day  and 
year  aforesaid,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  arti- 
cles hereinafter  mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now  be  exempt  from  duty, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise enumerated  and  provided  for  in  this  section,  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  the  following  duties  and  rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say : — 

EARTHEN  WARE  AND  STONE  WARE. 

On  all  brown  earthenware  and  common  stoneware,  gas  retorts,  stone- 
ware not  ornamented,  and  stoneware  above  the  capacity  of  ten  gallons, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

CHINA  AND  PORCELAIN. 

On  china  and  porcelain  ware,  gilded,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any 
manner,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; on  china  and  porcelain  ware,  plain, 
white,  and  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  and  all  other  earthen,  stone,  or 
crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  edged,  printed,  painted,  dipped,  or  cream- 
colored,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  and  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; slates,  slate  pencils,  slate 
chimney-pieces,  mantels,  slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  slate, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; on  unwrought  clay,  pipe  clay,  fire  clay  and 
kaoline,  five  dollars  per  ton ; and  fuller’s  earth,  three  dollars  per  ton . 

CHALK. 

On  white  chalk,  four  dollars  per  ton  ; on  red  and  French  chalk,  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem  ; on  chalk  of  all  descriptions  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

GLASSWARE. 

On  all  plain  and  mould  and  press  glassware,  not  cut,  engraved  or  painted, 
thirty  per  ceDtum  ad  valorem;  on  all  articles  of  glass,  cut,  engraved, 
painted,  colored,  printed,  stained,  silvered  or  gilded,  not  including  plate- 
glass  silvered,  or  looking-glass  plates,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 
on  fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate-glass,  not  including  crown,  cylinder,  broad, 
or  common  window  gla*s,  not  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches,  seventy-five 
cents  per  hundred  square  feet ; above  that,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen  by 
twenty-four  inches,  one  cent  per  square  foot ; above  that  and  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  by  thirty  inches,  one  cent  and  a half  per  square  foot ; all  above 
that,  and  not  exceeding  in  weight  one  pound  per  square  foot,  two  cents  per 
square  foot : Provided , That  all  fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate-glass,  weigh- 
ing over  one  hundred  pounds  per  one  hundred  square  feet,  shall  pay  an 
additional  duty  on  the  excess  at  the  same  rate  herein  imposed. 
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PLATS  GLA6B. 

On  all  cast  polished  plate  glass,  unsilvered,  not  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen 
inches,  three  cents  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen 
by  twenty-four  inches,  five  cents  per  square  foot ; above  that,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-four  by  thirty  inches,  eight  cents  per  square  foot ; above 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  sixty  inches,  twenty-five  cents  per 
square  foot ; all  above  that,  fifty  cents  per  square  foot ; on  all  cast  polished 
plate  glass,  silvered,  or  looking-glass  plates,  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches, 
four  cents  per  squ are  foot ; above  that,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty- 
four  inches,  six  cents  per  square  foot ; above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty- 
four  by  thirty  inches,  ten  cents  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not 
exceeding  twenty-four  by  sixty  inches,  thirty-five  cents  per  square  foot ; all 
above  that,  sixty  cents  per  square  foot:  Pro vided,  That  no  looking-glass 
plates,  or  plate  glass  silvered,  when  framed,  shall  pay  a less  rate  of  duty 
than  that  imposed  upon  similar  glass,  of  like  description,  not  framed,  but 
shall  be  liable  to  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem 
upon  such  frames ; on  porcelain  and  Bohemian  glass,  glass  crystals  for 
watches,  paintings  on  glass  or  glasses,  pebbles  for  spectacles,  and  all  manu- 
factures of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  shall  be  a component  material,  except 
crown,  cylinder,  and  other  window  glass,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
all  gla**  bottles  or  jars  filled  with  sweetmeats,  preserves,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the 
articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on 
the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  enumerated  and  provided  for  in  this 
section,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  a duty  of  five  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem, that  is  to  say  : — 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURE. 

Argentine,  alabalta,  or  German  silver,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured ; 
articles  embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal ; articles  worn  by 
men,  women,  or  children,  of  whatever  material  composed,  made  up,  or  made 
wholly  or  in  part  by  hand,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; Britannia  ware, 
baskets,  and  all  other  articles  composed  of  grass,  osier,  palm  leaf,  straw, 
whalebone,  or  willow,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; bracelets,  braids,  chains, 
curls,  or  ringlets  composed  of  hair,  or  of  which  hair  is  a component  mate- 
rial ; braces,  suspenders,  webbing,  or  other  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  India  rubber,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; brooms  and  brushes  of 
all  kinds ; canes  ana  sticks  for  walking,  finished  or  unfinished  ; capers, 
pickles,  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; caps,  hats,  muffs,* 
and  tippets  of  fur,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  fur,  or  of  which  fur  shall 
be  a component  material ; caps,  gloves,  leggins,  mits,  socks,  stockings,  wove 
shirts  and  drawers,  and  all  similar  articles  made  on  frames,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  worn  by  men,  women,  and  children,  and  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  card  cases,  pocket  books,  shell  boxes,  souvenirs,  and  all  similar 
articles,  of  whatever  material  composed  ; carriages  and  parts  of  carriages ; 
clocks  and  parts  of  clocks,  clothing,  ready  made  and  wearing  apparel  of 
whatever  description,  of  whatever  material  composed,  except  wool  made  up 
or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress  or  manufacturer ; 
coach  and  harness  furniture  of  all  kinds,  saddlery,  coach  and  harness  hard- 
ware, silver  plated,  brass  plated,  or  covered,  common  tinned,  burnished,  or 
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japanned,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; combs  of  all  kinds ; composition  of 
glass  or  paste,  when  set ; composition  tops  for  tables,  or  other  articles  of 
furniture;  comfits,  sweetmeats,  or  fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  brandy,  or 
molasses,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; cotton  cords,  gimps,  and  galloons ; 
cotton  laces,  cotton  insertings,  cotton  trimming  laces,  and  cotton  braids, 
colored  or  uncolored  ; court  plaster  ; cutlery  of  all  kinds  ; dolls  and  toys  of 
all  kinds ; encaustic  tiles,  epaulets,  galloons,  laces,  knots,  stars,  tassels, 
tresses,  and  wings,  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metal ; fans,  and  fire-screens  of 
every  description,  of  whatever  material  composed ; frames  and  sticks  for  um- 
brellas, parasols,  and  sunshades,  finished,  or  unfinished;  furniture,  cabinet 
and  household  ; furs,  dressed  ; hair  pencils  ; hat  bodies  of  cotton  or  wool, 
of  which  wool  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value ; hair  cloth,  hair 
seatings,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  hair  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
ink,  printers9  ink,  and  ink  powder ; japanned,  patent  or  enameled  leather, 
or  skins  of  all  kinds  ; jet  and  manufactures  of  jet,  and  imitations  thereof; 
leather,  tanned,  of  all  descriptions ; maccaroni,  vermicelli,  galatine,  jellies, 
and  all  similar  preparations ; manufactures  of  bone,  shell,  horn,  ivory  or 
vegetable  ivory  ; manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  a component 
material,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; manufactures  of  the  bark  of  the  cork 
tree,  except  corks  ; manufactures,  articles,  vessels  and  wares,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  iron,  steel,  lead,  pewter,  tin,  or 
other  metal,  or  of  which  either  .of  these  metals,  or  any  other  metal  shall  be 
the  component  material  of  chief  value  ; manufactures  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  composed  of  mixed  materials,  in  part  of  cotton,  silk,  wool,  or  worsted, 
hemp,  jute,  or  flax,  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wool,  or  worsted,  if 
embroidered  or  tamboured,  in  the  loom  or  otherwise,  by  machinery  or  with 
the  needle  or  other  process,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; manufactures  of 
cedar  wood,  granadilla,  ebony,  mahogany,  rosewood  and  satin  wood; 
manufactures  and  articles  of  leather,  or  of  which  leather  shall  be  a compo- 
nent part,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; manufactures,  articles,  and  wares,  of 
papier  mache;  manufactures  of  goats’  hair  or  mohair,  or  of  which  goats’ 
hair  or  mohair  shall  be  a component  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for  ; 
manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  chief  component  part,  not 
otherwise  provided  for  ; morocco  skins ; muskets,  rifles,  and  other  fire  arms ; 
needles,  sewing,  darning,  knitting,  and  all  other  descriptions ; oil  cloth  of 
every  description,  of  whatever  material  composed,  not  otherwise  provided 
for ; paper  boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  boxes  ; paper  envelopes ; paper  hang- 
ings, and  paper  for  screens  or  tire  boards  ; paper,  antiquarian,  demy,  draw- 
ing, elephant,  foolscap,  imperial  letter,  and  all  other  paper,  not  otherwise 
provided  for;  pins,  solid  head  or  other ; plated  and  gilt  ware  of  all  kinds  ; 
prepared  vegetables,  meats,  fish,  poultry,  and  game,  sealed  or  unsealed,  in 
cans  or  otherwise ; ratans  and  reeds,  manufactured  or  partially  manufac- 
tured ; roofing  slates,  scagliola  tops  for  tables  or  other  articles  of  furniture ; 
sealing  wax ; side  arms  of  every  description ; silverplated  metal,  in  sheets 
or  other  form  ; stereotype  plates;  still  bottoms ; twines  and  packthread,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; type  metal ; types, 
new ; umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades ; velvet,  when  printed  or  painted ; 
wafers  ; water  colors  ; watches  and  parts  of  watches,  and  watch  materials, 
and  unfinished  parts  of  watches  ; webbing,  composed  of  wool,  cotton,  flax, 
or  any  other  materials  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  farther  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods,  wares, 
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and  merchandise,  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Gdod  Hope,  when  imported  from  places  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  a duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  duties  im- 
posed on  any  such  articles  when  imported  directly  from  the  place  or  places 
of  their  growth  or  production. 

Sec.  15.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  upon  all  ships,  vessels,  or 
steamers,  which,  after  the  thirty-(rst  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  shall  be  entered  at  any  custom  house  in  the  United  States, 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  or  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  United 
States,  whether  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  belonging  wholly 
or  in  part  to  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  there  shall  be  paid  a tax  or  tonnage 
duty  of  ten  cents  per  ton  of  the  measurement  of  said  vessel,  in  addition  to 
any  tonnage  duty  now  imposed  by  law : Provided , That  the  said  tax  or 
tonnage  duty  shall  not  be  collected  more  than  once  in  each  year  on  any  ship, 
vessel  or  steamer  having  a license  to  trade  between  different  districts  in  the 
United  States,  or  to  carry  on  the  bank,  whale,  or  other  fisheries,  whilst  em- 
ployed therein,  or  on  any  ship,  vessel,  or  steamer,  to  or  from  any  port  or 
place  in  Mexico,  the  British  provinces  of  North  America,  or  any  of  the  West 
India  Islands  : Provided  also , That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
deemed  in  any  wise  to  impair  any  rights  and  privileges  which  have  been 
or  may  be  acquired  by  any  foreign  nation  under  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  duty  on  tonnage  of  vessels  : Provided  further , 
That  so  much  of  the  act  of  August  eighteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
entitled  “ An  act  to  authorize  protection  to  be  given  to  citizens  ot  the 
Uuited  States  who  may  discover  deposits  of  guano,*’  as  prohibits  the  exports 
thereof,  is  hereby  suspended  for  one  year  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act 

Sec.  16.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  in  estimating  the  allowance  for  tare  on  all  chests,  boxes,  cases, 
casks,  bags,  or  other  envelop  or  covering  of  all  articles  imported  liable  to 
pay  any  duty,  where  the  original  invoice  is  produced  at  the  time  of  making 
entry  thereof,  and  the  tare  shall  be  specified  therein,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  collector,  if  he  shall  set  fit,  or  for  the  collector  and  naval  officer,  if  such 
officer  there  be,  if  they  shall  see  fit,  with  the  consent  of  the  consignees,  to 
estimate  the  said  tare  according  to  such  invoice,  but  in  all  other  cases  the 
real  tare  shall  be  allowed,  and  may  be  ascertained  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; but  in 
no  case  shall  there  be  any  allowance  for  draft. 

VERIFICATION  OF  INVOICES. 

Sec.  1 7.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise subject  to  ad  valorem  or  specific  duty,  whether  belonging  to  a person  or 
persons  residing  in  the  United  States  or  otherwise,  or  whether  acquired  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  bargain  and  sale,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry, 
unless  the  invoice  of  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  be  verified  by  the  oath 
of  the  owners,  or  one  of  the  owners,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  one  of  the 
party  who  is  authorised  by  the  owner  to  make  the  shipment  and  sign  the  in- 
voice of  the  same,  certifying  that  the  invoice  annexed  contains  a true  and 
faithful  account,  if  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  and  obtained  by  purchase,  of 
the  actual  cost  thereof  and  of  all  charges  thereon,  and  that  no  discounts, 
bounties,  or  drawbacks  are  contained  in  the  said  invoice,  but  such  as  have 
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actually  been  allowed  on  the  same  ; and  when  consigned  or  obtained  in  any 
manner  other  than  by  purchase,  the  actual  market  value  thereof,  and  if  sub- 
ject to  specific  duty,  of  the  actual  quantity  thereof;  which  said  oath  shall 
be  administered  by  the  consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  in 
the  district  where  the  goods  are  manufactured,  or  from  which  they  are  sent; 
and  if  there  be  no  consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
said  district,  the  verification  hereby  required  shall  be  made  by  the  consul  or 
commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  at  the  nearest  point,  or  at  the  port 
from  which  the  goods  are  shipped,  in  which  case  the  oath  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  some  public  officer,  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and 
transmitted  with  a copy  of  the  invoice  to  the  consul  or  commercial  agent 
for  his  authentication ; and  this  act  shall  be  construed  only  to  modify,  and 
not  repeal  the  act  of  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  en- 
titled 44  An  act  supplementary  to  and  to  amend  an  act  entitled  4 An  act  to 
regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage/  passed  second 
March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,” and  the  forms  of  the  oaths  therein  set  forth  shall  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. And  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  consul,  vice-consul,  or  com- 
mercial agent,  by  the  person  or  persons  by  or  m behalf  of  whom  the  said 
invoices  are  presented  and  deposited,  one  dollar  for  each  and  every  invoice 
verified,  which  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  officers  receiving  the  same,  in 
such  manner  as  is  now  required  by  the  laws  regulating  the  fees  and  salaries 
of  consuls  and  commercial  agents.  Provided , That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  require  for  goods  imported  under  the  recipro- 
city treaty  with  Great  Britain,  signed  June  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  any  other  consular  certificate  than  is  now  required  by  law.  And 
Provided  further , That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  in- 
voices of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  beyond  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  until  the  first  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three.  And  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  countries  where 
there  is  no  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States. 

Seo.  18.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  date  afore- 
said it  shall  be  the  duty  of  consuls  and  commercial  agents  of  the  United 
States,  having  any  knowledge  or  belief  of  any  case  or  practice  of  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  obtain  or  should  obtain  verification  of  invoices  as  des- 
cribed in  the  preceding  section,  whereby  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  is 
or  may  be  defrauded,  to  report  the  facts  to  the  collector  of  the  port  where 
the  revenue  is  or  may  be  defrauded,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  1 9.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  the  act  entitled  44  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  outstanding 
treasury  notes,  to  authorize  a loan  to  regulate  and  fix  the  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  March  two,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  : First, 
in  section  twelve,  before  the  word  44  eighteen,”  where  it  first  occurs,  strike 
out  u less  than  ;”  second,  in  section  twenty-three,  after  the  words  44  artists 
residing  abroad,”  strike  out,  “ provided  the  same  be  imported  in  good  faith 
as  objects  of  taste  and  not  of  merchandise,”  and  insert  provided  the  jact , as 
aforesaid , shall  he  certified  hy  the  artist , or  hy  a consul  of  the  United 
States ; and  in  the  same  section,  before  the  word  “orpiment,”  insert 
“ ores  of  gold  and  silver.” 
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THB  WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  sixth  section  of  an  act  en- 
titled “ An  act  to  extend  the  warehousing  system  by  establishing  private 
bonded  warehouses,  and  for  other  purposes,1'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended  so  that  the  additional  duty  of  one  hundred  per  centum  shall  not 
apply  to  the  invoice  or  appraised  value  of  the  merchandise  withdrawn,  but 
shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  require  for  failure  to  transport  and  deliver 
within  the  time  limited  a duty  to  be  levied  and  collected  of  double  the 
amount  which  said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  would  be  liable  upon  the 
original  entry  thereof. 

Sec.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  all  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise which  may  be  in  public  stores  or  bonded  warehouse  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  may  be  withdrawn  for  consump- 
tion upon  the  payment  of  the  duties  now  imposed  thereon  by  law ; Pro- 
vided, the  same  shall  be  so  withdrawn  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  original  importation ; but  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
which  shall  remain  in  the  public  store  or  bonded  warehouse  for  more  than 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  original  importation,  if  withdrawn  for 
consumption,  and  all  goods  on  shipboard  on  the  first  day  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  prescribed  by 
this  act : Provided , That  all  goods  which  now  are  or  may  be  deposited  in 
public  store  or  bonded  warehouse  after  this  act  takes  effect  and  goes  into 
operation,  must  be  withdrawn  therefrom,  or  the  duties  thereon  be  paid 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  original  importation,  but  may  be  with- 
drawn by  the  owner  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  or  may  be  trans- 
shipped to  any  port  of  the  Pacific,  or  western  coast  of  the  United  States  at 
any  time  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  original 
importation,  such  goods  on  arrival  at  a Pacific  or  western  port,  as  aforesaid, 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  if  originally  imported 
there ; any  goods  remaining  in  public  store  or  bonded  warehouse  beyond 
three  years  shall  be  regarded  as  abandoned  to  the  government,  and  sold 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  and 
the  proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury  : Provided , further , That  merchandise 
upon  which  duties  have  been  paid  may  remain  in  warehouse  in  custody  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  owners  of  said  mer- 
chandise, and  if  exported  directly  from  said  custody  to  a foreign  country 
within  three  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  return  duties,  proper  evidence  of  such 
merchandise  having  been  landed  abroad  to  be  furnished  to  the  collector  by 
the  importer,  one  per  centum  of  said  duties  to  be  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment : And  •provided  further , That  all  drugs,  medicines,  and  chemical  pre- 
parations, entered  for  exportation  and  deposited  in  warehouse  or  public 
store,  may  be  exported  by  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, or  otherwise,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : And  provided  further , That  the  third  or  last 
proviso  to  the  fifth  section  of  an  act  entitled  “ An  act  to  provide  increased 
revenue  from  imports,  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,” approved  the  sixth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed  ; and  no  return  of  the  duties  shall  be 
allowed  on  the  export  of  any  merchandise  after  it  has  been  removed  from 
the  custody  and  control  of  the  government ; but  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  held  to  apply  to  or  repeal  section  thirty  of  the  act  entitled  “ An  act 
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to  provide  for  the  payment  of  outstanding  treasury  notes,  to  authorize  a 
loan,  to  regulate  and  fix  the  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  or  section  four  of 
act  entitled  u An  act  to  provide  increased  revenue  from  imports,  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  August  fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Sec.  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  privilege  of  purchasing  sup- 
plies from  the  public  warehouses  duty  free,  be  extended  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  to  the  vessels-of-war 
of  any  nation  in  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  may  reciprocate  such 
privileges  towards  the  vessels-of-war  of  the  United  States  in  their  ports. 

Sac.  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  repug- 
nant to  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed : 
Provided , That  the  existing  laws  shall  extend  to,  and  be  in  force,  for  the 
collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  for  the  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment of  all  offences,  and  for  the  recovery,  collection,  distribution,  and  remis- 
sion of  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  every 
regulation,  penalty,  forfeiture,  provision,  clause,  matter,  and  thing  to  that 
effect,  in  the  existing  laws  contained,  had  been  inserted  in  and  re-enacted 
by  this  act. 

Sec.  ‘24.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  ninety-fifth  section  of  the 
act  entitled  “ An  act  to  provide  internal  revenue  to  siipport  the  government 
and  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,”  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  be  so  amended  that  no  instrument,  document,  or  paper, 
made,  signed,  or  issued  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  without  being  duly  stamped,  or  having  thereon  an  adhe- 
sive stamp  to  denote  the  duty  imposed  thereon,  shall  for  that  cause  be 
deemed  invalid  and  of  no  effect : Provided , however , That  no  such  instru- 
ment, document,  or  paper  shall  be  admitted  or  used  as  evidence  in  any 
court  until  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  stamped,  nor  until  the  holder 
thereof  shall  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  has  paid  to 
the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  the  district  within  which  such  court  may 
be  held,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  25.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  no  part  of  the  act  aforesaid,  in 
relation  to  stamp  duties,  shall  be  held  to  take  effect  before  the  first  day  of 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  And  so  much  of  said  act  as 
relates  to  the  appointment  of  collectors  and  assessors  shall  be  held  to  take 
effect  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  in- 
stead of  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  President 

Approved,  July  14,  1862. 
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1.  Miiiki  Losses  foe  Four  Teais.  Sl  Report  ok  Marine  Insurance,  foe  the  teae  1861. 
8.  Marine  Losses  foe  Mat  and  Juke. 


MARINE  LOSSES  FOR  FOUR  YEARS. 

COMPARATIVE  NUMBER  OP  AMERICAN  AND  FOREION  VESSELS  LOST,  OR  PARTIALLY  DAM- 
AGED, DURING  THE  TEARS  1868—61,  IN  VOYAGES  TO  OR  FROM  UNITED  STATES  PORTS. 

American. * Foreign. , Grand 


1868 

. 1869 

. 1860 

. 1861. 

Total. 

1858 

1. 1859 

.1860 

.1861 

..Total 

total. 

Steamers. 

...  64 

82 

78 

87 

246 

8 

11 

10 

9 

83 

279 

Ships... 

..  281 

241 

218 

188 

868 

22 

58 

47 

47 

169 

1,087 

Barks  

...  143 

186 

160 

113 

552 

29 

68 

58 

68 

208 

760 

Brigs 

...  188 

139 

124 

112 

618 

25 

84 

42 

62 

163 

666 

Schooners^ .... 

...  811 

877 

292 

290 

1,170 

9 

12 

28 

87 

81 

1,261 

Total 

...  877 

876 

862 

785 

8,849 

88 

168 

175 

218 

644 

8,998 

COMPARATIVE  L088E8  ON  SHIPS  AND  FREIGHTS  DURING  THE  YEARS  1858,  1869,  I860.  1861. 


1848. 

1849. 

1860.  . 

1861. 

Total, 
four  years. 

January 

8597,550 

$1,862,700 

$1,178,800 

$1,680,100 

$4,663,650 

February ...... 

861,660 

1,280,600 

1,295,000 

955,800 

4,342,560 

March  

964,350 

699,400 

1,687,460 

1,287,700 

4,428,900 

April 

767,800 

642,400 

788,100 

778,100 

2,970,900 

May 

772.800 

1,197,062 

946,300 

1,189,800 

4,105,452 

June 

645,850 

1,418,400 

618,800 

658,100 

8 880,650 

July 

546,000 

1,975,100 

749,200 

572,950 

8,843,250 

August. 

856,800 

1,140,000 

498,900 

459,800 

2,949,000 

September.. . . . 

698,100 

1,028,400 

976,600 

489,500 

8,187,600 

October 

671,800 

1,691,700 

1,769,000 

858,800 

4,875,800 

November. 

1,867,900 

8,203,100 

1,800,100 

1,182,800 

8,008,400 

December 

1,670,100 

1,228,900 

1,192,760 

786,200 

4,822,950 

Total 

$10,909,210 

$16,702,762 

$18,826,000 

$10,092,160 

$61,029,112 
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COMPARATIVE  LOSSES  ON  CARGOES  DURING  THE  TEARS  1858,  1859,  I860,  AND  1861. 


1853. 

1859. 

I860. 

1S61. 

Total, 
four  years. 

January 

$847,300 

$1,419,400 

$1,659,900 

$1,400,600 

$4,827,100 

February 

, . 436,100 

1,246,700 

1,114,000 

1,448,700 

4,244,600 

March 

. 1,665,100 

1,159,000 

1,894,500 

1,410,800 

6,019.400 

April 

. 854,400 

699,660 

1,480,700 

839,460 

3,724,110 

May 

. 992,200 

1,193,900 

1,248,500 

1,686,300 

5,066,900 

June 

662,900 

1,042,500 

859,000 

265,400 

2,829,800 

July 

. 340,460 

2,262,600 

1,662,000 

859,550 

4,614,610 

August 

684,700 

1,044,160 

462,400 

280,100 

2,821,350 

September.. . . 

. 950,800 

1,242,900 

969,600 

466,950 

8,620,250 

October 

672,800 

2,069,600 

1,013,000 

347,550 

4,092,450 

November. . . , 

, . 976,900 

6,548,160 

1,416,900 

681,050 

9.618,010 

December.. . . , 

847,100 

749,950 

1,300,500 

408,700 

3,301,250 

Total 

. $9,219,260 

$20,663,420 

$16,016,000 

$9,490,050 

$64,278,780 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  COMPARATIVE  LOSSES  ON  VE8BELS,  FREIGHTS,  AND  CARGOES,  DUR- 
ING THE  TEAR8  1858,  1859,  1860,  AND  1861,  BEING  THE  AGGREGATES  OP  THE  PRECED- 
ING TWO  TABLE8. 


1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

Total, 
tour  years. 

January 

$844,860 

$2,782,100 

$2,838,200 

$2,930,600 

$9,495,750 

February 

1,296,760 

2,477,800 

2,409,000 

2,404,000 

8,587,060 

March 

2,609,450 

1,858,400 

8,431,950 

2,648,500 

10,448,800 

April 

1,621,700 

1,241,960 

2,218,800 

1,617,560 

6,695,010 

May 

1,765,000 

2,390,952 

2,189,800 

2,825,600 

9,171,852 

June 

1,808,760 

2,456,900 

1,472,800 

928,500 

6,160,460 

July 

886,460 

4,227,700 

2,411,200 

932,500 

8,457,860 

August 

1,440,600 

2,184,150 

956,800 

689,400 

6,270,350 

September 

1,648,900 

2,266,800 

1,986,200 

956,450 

6,807,850 

October 

1,344,100 

8,661,500 

2,772,000 

700,840 

8,468,250 

November 

2,843,800 

9,746,260 

8,217,000 

1,813,850 

17,621,410 

December 

2,517,200 

1,978,850 

2,498,250 

1,189,900 

8,124,200 

Total 

$20,128,470 

$87,266,172 

$28,341,000 

$19,582,200  $105,307,842 

This  list  embraces  both  partial  and  total  losses,  and  includes  those  only 
in  voyages  to  or  from  United  States’  ports  during  the  years  names.  The 
diminished  losses  reported  for  the  year  1861  are  mainly  the  results  of 
diminished  business,  owing  to  the  Southern  rebellion  and  the  cessation 
of  the  ordinary  imports  and  exports  of  the  Southern  States.  The  past 
year,  therefore,  forms  no  criterion  of  the  movements  and  general  results 
of  a series  of  years;  the  aggregate  losses  in  the  United  States  trade,  for 
the  whole  year,  being  only  119,582,200,  while  the  average  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  years  exceeded  $25,000,000. 
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MARINE  LOSSES  FOR  MAT  AND  JUNE. 

We  publish  below  a statement  of  the  marine  losses  for  the  months  of 
May  and  June  in  detail,  with  the  totals  each  month  since  January.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  property  lost  and  missing  for  the 
six  months,  is  $8,659,700 — about  $100,000  less  than  during  the  same 
period  last  year : 

L088E8  FOE  MAT. 


K&maa.  Masters.  From.  For.  Value. 

Str.  Oriental Tuzo,  New  York,  Port  Royal,  $170,000 

Richard,  m*. .. . Martin,  London,  Baltimore,  80,000 

Santa  Cruz Bennett,  Shanghae,  Yangtsze,  50,000 

P.  C.  Wallace’s Ship  Island,  Mississippi,  23,000 


Ship  Albert  Currier  . Raynes,  Rangoon,  Bremen,  40,000 

Eliza  and  Ella. . Lunt,  Ship  Island,  Boston,  40,000 

Modern  Times,  m Williams,  New  York,  Bristol,  E,  70,000 

Oncauasta,  a . . . Hatfield,  Liverpool,  New  York,  35,000 

Sultan,  m Hiler,  Boston,  Liverpool,  85,000 

Walter  Scott,  b.  Graffam,  Antwerp,  Soderham,  60,000 

Yorkshire, m. . . Fairbanks,  New  York,  Liverpool,  100,000 

Zone Fullarton,  Shields,  Boston,  30,000 

Milwaukee,  m. . Rhodes,  New  York,  Havre,  105,000 

Bark  Silver  Cloud,  b.  Sherman,  New  York,  25,000 

D.  Chapin Tucker,  New  York,  Vera  Cruz,  15,000 

Flight,  m Hawks,  New  York,  Liverpool,  35,000 

G rapesh ot,  m.. . Frisbie,  New  York,  Barbadoes,  20,000 

Robt.  Parker,  m.  Bounce,  New  York,  Queenstown,  25,000 

Hartley Hazeltine,  Glasgow,  S.  Francisco,  60,000 

Diadem,  m....  Winchester  New  York,  Queenstown,  38,000 

W.  Woodside,  a Parnell,  Akyob,  England,  25,000 

Brig  East Spates,  New  York,  S.  Rosa  Is.,  15,000 

Elmir New  York,  S.  Rosa  Is.,  7,000 

Adeline,  m Reynold,  Bordeaux,  Boston,  20,000 

M.  Slavianni,  m.  Randich,  New  York,  Queenstown,  20,000 

Nahum  Stetson.  Smith,  Havana,  Boston,  30,000 

Ormus Crapo,  Philadelphia,  Port  Royal,  12,000 

R.  R.  Haskins,  m Harding,  Pt.  au  Prince,  Boston,  19,000 

Stade,  (Ham)...  Rieper,  Shanghae,  New  York,  140,000 

Ormus Crapo,  Philadelphia,  Port  Royal,  7,000 

Flower  of  the 

Forest,  m. • Mennie,  New  York,  Cork,  29,000 

Schr.  Anna  Maria,  *..  Eldridge,  Philadelphia,  Portland,  6,000 

Alice  P.  Dyer. . Sullivan,  Boston,  3,000 

Brontes,  m....  Morton,  Aux  Cayes,  Boston,  14,000 

E.  W.  Pratt,  6.  Nickerson,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  12,000 

Gold  Hunter,  a Halifax,  N.  S,  New  York,  5,000 

* Vessels  marked  a are  abandoned  at  sea;  thoee  marked  m,  missing,  supposed 
lost ; those  marked  /,  foundered ; those  marked  * c,  sunk  after  collision,  and  those 
marked  b , burned. 
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Name* 

Masters. 

From. 

For. 

Value. 

Schr.  MaryMankin,«e 

Beers, 

New  York, 

Boston, 

50,000 

Swallow 

Mania, 

Gardiner, 

Boston, 

1,800 

Wild  Pigeon,  m 
W.  S.  Tisdale. . 

Bailey, 

Boston, 

W.C.  Africa, 

7,000 

Fourner, 

Bu.  Ayres, 

Rio  Janeiro, 

14,000 

Yarmouth 

Bu6h, 

New  York, 

Roanoke  Is., 

10,000 

Cal  ado  ni  a,  b. . . 

Coombs, 

Bangor, 

Neponset, 

4,600 

Alice  R.  Dyer  . 

Sullivan, 

Boston, 

2,000 

Smack  Manhattan’s. . 

LOB8B8 

N.  London, 

FOR  JUKI. 

New  York, 

1,600 

Names.  ( Masters.  From.  For.  Value. 

Ship  Beatrice,  m. . . . Work,  Cardiff,  Hong  Kong,  60,000 

Isabel,  m McDonald,  New  York,  Liverpool,  64,000 

Scargo,  a Howes,  Java,  Amsterdam,  35,000 

C.  H.  Southard.  Howe,  Sunderland,  Genoa,  40,000 

Chicago,  b Ryan,  New  York,  Acapulco,  75,000 

Lucretia Harding,  Hong  Kong,  S.  Francisco,  100,000 

Forrest  City,  m.  Axworthy,  New  York,  Rotterdam,  65,000 

Bark  Tiberius Newman,  New  York,  Queenstown,  58,800 

Usworth,m. . . . Trumbull,  New  York,  Queenstown,  35,000 

Eliza  <fc  Charles.  Jones,  New  York,  Gloucester,  39,000 

James  Cook.. . . Blanchard,  Matanzas,  * New  York,  12,000 

O.  J.  Hayes ... . Murray,  Aspinwall,  Pt.au  Prince,  15,000 

Oregon Sloap,  Havana,  Bissau,  20,000 

Brig  Gipsey,  m Olsen,  Boston,  St.  Jago,  12,000 

Isaac  Denison,  m Chapin,  New  York,  Para,  18,000 

Britius,  m Williams,  New  York,  Queenstown,  23,000 

Quango Brown,  Lingan,  New  York,  8,000 

Emma Sherman,  Maco,  Singapore,  14,000 

Arabell Newcomb,  Cienfuegos,  Boston,  21,000 

Schr.  Garnett,  b Spear,  Rockland,  New  York,  8,000 

Sallie  Timmons,/ Baltimore,  BeauPt,N.  C,  20,000 

Brownstone Elizabethp’t,  New  Haven,  1,500 

A. E.  Douglas,/.  Coleman,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  6,000 

Scotia Pictou,  N.  S.  Dighton,  4,500 

Gazelle Kesting,  Port  Royal,  New  York,  5,000 

Harvest Lawrence,  New  York,  Providence,  4,500 

Str.  Gov.  Morton,  8 c.  Goodspeed,  Ship  Island,  N.  Orleans,  18,000 


Vessels.  Amount 


Total  losses  for  January 83  $1,642,400 

“ for  February 48  1,346,200 

“ for  March 77  2,274,800 

“ for  April 40  1,224,700 

“ for  May 44  1,560,800 

u for  June 27  767,800 


Total  losses  for  six  months 319  $8,659,700 

Same  period  last  year 276  8,763,580 
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CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BOARDS  OF  TRADE. 


X.  Philadelphia  Board  op  Trade— European  Line  op  Steamers.  S.  Buffalo  Board  or 
Trade— Dedication  op  thkir  New  Booms.  3.  Iron  Trade  Meeting. 

PHILADELPHIA  BOARD  OF  TRADE— EUROPEAN  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

Our  Philadelphia  friends  are  now  working  with  considerable  earnest- 
ness and  fair  prospects  of  success,  to  establish  a European  line  of  steam- 
ships, hoping  thus  to  reestablish  the  foreign  trade  of  that  city.  This 
subject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia, 
at  their  meeting  held  on  the  26th  of  May  last,  by  Mr.  Georojs  L.  Buzby, 
who  remarked  in  substance  as  follows : — 

That  the  want  of  steamships  for  this  port  (Philadelphia),  especially 
on  European  lines,  had  long  been  felt.  The  war  now  raging  had  for  a 
time  suspended  every  species  of  mercantile  enterprise,  but  so  imperious 
is  our  need  of  such  vessels,  that  our  attention  cannot  long  be  withdrawn 
from  their  construction  and  employment. 

Philadelphia  has  been  slow,  too  slow  in  this  matter.  The  encroaching 
arrogance  of  a neighboring  city,  claims  mints,  air-line  railroads,  ship 
canals,  Ac.,  <fcc.,  at  the  general  expense  for  her  own  exclusive  benefit. 
This  we  would  resist  by  building  up  our  own  commerce.  Our  magni- 
ficent river  invites  us  to  maritime  enterprise.  Through  it  we  shall  best 
counteract  that  spirit  of  monopoly,  which  would  limit  to  a few  what 
should  be  shared  bv  all. 

Without  steamships  our  superior  railroad  connections  do  not  profit  us 
as  they  should.  We  want  more  outlet  for  the  teeming  products  of  the 
Northwest,  and  of  our  own  manufactories.  Our  river  is  our  highway  to 
the  world.  Let  us  place  upon  it  the  ships. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  comprehends  this  matter  tho- 
roughly. She  has  been  compelled  too  long  to  pro  rate  with  eastern 
transportation  lines  on  produce  which  should  have  stopped  and  found  a 
market  here.  She  cannot  see  with  satisfaction  the  attempts  to  arrest 
and  bear  away  to  another  city,  the  freight  moving  upon  her  own  rails. 
Her  interests  demand  that  this  city  should  be  her  real  terminus.  With 
this  view  she  builds  her  great  grain  elevator,  lays  her  tracks  to  the  river, 
and  constructs  her  spacious  docks  at  the  foot  of  Washington  street. 
Furthermore,  she  now  leads  in  bringing  the  project  of  the  Randall  Euro- 
pean Steamship  Line  to  a practical  solution.  Under  her  powerful  aus- 
pices, the  business  of  the  line  will  be  assured  and  permanent.  Nor  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Randall  ships  we  shall  import  not 
only  for  Philadelphia,  but  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Ac.,  <kc. 

In  this  great  undertaking,  the  Railroad  Company  asks  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  citizens,  because  all  are  interested.  The  merchant  needs  not 
to  be  told  how  deeply  it  concerns  him.  Nor  yet  the  manufacturer.  Our 
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bankers  must  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  volume  of  exchanges  conse- 
quent upon  a growing  and  mighty  trade.  The  owner  of  real  estate 
knows  that  good  rents  from  prompt  and  willing  tenants  can  only  be  had 
where  commerce  thrives.  The  mechanic  plies  his  craft  with  most  success 
in  bustling  cities,  and  even  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  resort  to  marts 
where  commerce  accumulates  the  wealth  which  fosters  genius. 

Having  delayed  so  long  to  build  these  vessels,  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  what  experience  has  been  teaching  meanwhile.  We  must  have 
none  but  the  best.  The  Randall  ship  combines  in  a degree  hitherto  un- 
known the  elements  of  speed,  safety,  economy  and  comfort.  This  vessel 
then  should  be  our  choice. 

It  only  remains  to  invite  our  citizens  to  come  forward  and  each  in  his 
degree  to  lend  his  aid.  Already  some  of  our  enterprising  men  have 
liberally  subscribed  for  the  stock  of  this  steamship  line.  There  is  yet 
room  for  more.  It  is  seldom  that  a project  of  such  favorable  promise  is 
offered  to  the  public.  Under  the  powerful  protection  and  aid  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  friction  incident  to  a new  under- 
taking will,  in  the  present  instance,  be  speedily  overcome.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  invaluable  an  ally  is  a great  freight  and  passenger  railroad  to  a first 
class  steamship  line  with  which  it  connects.  They  play  reciprocally  into 
each  other’s  hands,  the  one  supporting  the  other.  Let  us  then  come  up 
to  this  work.  If  we  will  only  use  our  opportunities,  there  is  no  degree 
of  commercial  eminence  to  which  our  city  may  not  aspire,  and  in  the  end 
command.  The  prizes  of  trade  are  all  within  our  reach,  but  they  will 
not  come  to  us  unsought.  We  must  be  lip  and  doing.  We  can  do  longer 
afford  to  wait . 

The  gentleman  closed  by  offering  the  following,  which  were  adopted  : — 
Whereas , It  becomes  more  evident  daily  that  the  commerce  of  this 
port  can  never  receive  its  just  development  without  the  more  extended 
use  of  steamships,  built  and  owned  by  ourselves — and 

Whereas , Without  that  developemeirt  every  species  of  property  in  our 
city  must  be  deprived  of  healthy  growth  and  increase — and 

Whereas,  Our  magnificent  railroad  connections  with  the  interior  can- 
not avail  us  as  they  should  so  long  as  we  lack  the  best  facilities  for  bear- 
ing away  from  our  wharves  the  products  of  our  own  country,  and 
bringing  hither  those  of  the  old  world — and 

Whereas,  It  is  understood  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
with  its  accustomed  energy,  is  prepared  to  take  liberally  of  the  stock  of 
the  first  steamship  of  the  Randall  patent,  to  ply  between  this  port  and 
Europe,  provided  our  citizens  will  do  likewise.  Therefore, 

Resolved , That  every  material  interest  of  our  people,  whether  mercan- 
tile, manufacturing,  or  real  estate,  being  directly  concerned  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  European  steamship  lines  from  this  port,  we  again  invite  the 
co-operation  of  our  citizens  in  this  work,  revived  as  it  now  is,  under  new 
and  unusually  favorable  auspices. 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  community  are  due  to  the  enterpris- 
ing meu  who  have  recently  come  forward  and  subscribed  to  this  great 
and  necessary  undertaking. 

An  article  in  the  North  American , of  the  7th  of  July,  shows  the  present 
condition  of  this  enterprize.  The  writer  says  : — 

“ There  still  lacks  a portion  of  the  amount  required  to  complete  the 
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subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  first  great  steamship  of  the 
Randall  European  line ; and  although  the  public  sentiment  in  its  favor 
seems  to  be  overwhelming,  and  in  the  course  of  time  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  all  the  money  needed  for  four  or  six  first  class  ocean 
steamers,  yet  it  is  now  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  money  should  be  subscribed  promptly,  in 
order  that  the  building  of  the  mammoth  ship  may  be  at  once  commenced, 
as  it  will  take  seven  or  eight  months  to  complete  her.  We  are  sure  that 
when  our  commercial  readers  reflect  on  the  vast  importance  of  a superior 
line  of  European  steamships  in  order  to  re-establish  the  foreign  trade  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  this  present  effort  has  the  support  and  confidence 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  with  all  its  immense  capital  and 
influence,  of  some  of  the  leading  banking  houses  and  bankers  in  this  city, 
parties  controlling  millions  of  capital  and  commanding  the  influence  of 
many  of  the  firmest  and  business  concerns  of  this  metropolis,  and  that  it 
has  been  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  the  organ- 
ized representative  of  the  commerce  of  the  city,  they  will  feel  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  doing  all  they  can  to  insure  its  immediate  success.” 


BUFFALO  BOARD  OF  TRADE— DEDICATION  OF  THEIR  NEW  ROOMS. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  tells  us  that  on  the  26th  of  June  a 
large  gathering  of  merchants,  members  of  the  bar  and  press,  and  citizens 
generally,  met  at  the  new  rooms  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade — where 
an  elegant  and  bountiful  collation  of  meats,  fruits,  wines,  <fec.,  had  been 
provided — and  were  addressed  as  follows  by  the  President  of  the  Board, 
G.  S.  Hazard,  Esq. : 

Gentlemen:  We  have  met  here  to-day  to  resucitate  the  Buffalo  Board 
of  Trade,  to  invigorate  it  with  new  life,  to  incite  it  to  increased  usefulness, 
and  to  dedicate  this  beautiful  and  appropriate  hall  to  trade  and  commerce. 
I congratulate  you  on  this  auspicious  commencement  of  a new  era.  It 
betokens  a determination  to  re-establish  this  institution  on  a reliable  and 
permanent  foundation,  and  as  it  was  the  first  organization  of  this  charac- 
ter west  of  the  city  of  New  York,  let  it  be  your  endeavor  to  make  it  first 
in  usefulness. 

Associations  under  the  name  of  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce exist  in  nearly  all  the  commercial  cities  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  them  are  being  more  and  more 
appreciated  by  business  men;  so  much  so  that  in  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  an  extensive  business,  an  institution  of  this  character,  with  a daily 
’Change,  is  considered  indispensable.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
a common  meeting  ground  where  merchants  can  assemble  at  an  estab- 
lished hour  to  interchange  views  and  opinions,  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  ?nd 
discuss  matters  of  business  generally. 

A daily  ’Change  is  like  a great  labor-saving  machine,  and  if  time  is 
money,  then  it  is  a money-making  institution.  It  presents  the  best  means 
for  promoting  that  kind  of  social  intercourse,  confidence,  good  will,  and 
unity  of  interests  which  are  so  desirable  among  business  men,  and  parti- 
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cularly  among  neighbors.  In  view  of  these  advantages  you  only  dis- 
charge a duty  to  yourselves  in  promptly  sustaining  the  daily  'Change; 
but  in  doing  so  let  us  look  a little  higher  and  beyond  the  mere  personal 
benefit  or  convenience  it  may  be  to  individuals,  and  take  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  for  the  question  is  frequently  asked, 
“ What  are  the  objects  of  a Board  of  Trade  !”  Permit  me,  briefly,  to 
answer  this  question.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  a Board  of  Trade  are 
not  only  the  daily  routine  of  'Change,  but  to  establish  and  promote 
equitable  principles  and  laws  of  trade,  to  reform  abuses,  correct  inconven- 
ient and  useless  customs,  and  establish  those  more  in  accordauce  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age ; to  establish  a tribunal  for  settling  disputes  among 
its  members  without  resort  to  expensive  and  vexatious  litigation,  and 
generally  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  classes.  Gentlemen, 
these  motives  and  objects  are  noble  in  their  character  and  worthy  of  your 
highest  consideration  and  care.  The  observance  of  them  will  tend  to 
elevate  the  character  of  your  institution,  and  leave  such  land-marks  and 
beacon  lights  as  may  serve  to  guide  your  successors  in  the  business  you 
are  pursuing.  In  the  minor  details  of  your  board  there  should  be  a daily 
exhibit  of  the  state  of  your  market  as  well  as  the  markets  of  those  cities 
with  which  you  are  in  constant  intercourse — the  import  and  export  as 
well  as  inland  movement  of  all  the  great  staples  of  the  country — weekly 
and  monthly  statements  of  receipts  and  shipments,  and  yearly  returns  of 
the  general  business,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  banking  of  your 
city,  and  in  fact  all  statistical  matter  which  can  be  of  any  use  to  the 
members  of  your  board.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  and  other  kindred 
measures  which  may  be  considered  beneficial  and  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  this  board,  I ask  the  business  men  of  Buffalo,  one  and  all,  to 
give  it  their  earnest  support  and  co-operation — not  hesitatingly  and  un- 
willingly, but  freely  and  liberally — for  you  cannot  afford  to  economize  in 
this  matter.  There  is  an  old  and  favorite  adage,  that 44  in  union  there  is 
strength.”  The  truth  of  this  has  been  exemplified  in  various  ways  and 
is  still  being  demonstrated. 

If  it  is  a good  maxim  in  war  and  politics,  it  is  sound  in  commerce,  and 
should  be  the  motto  of  the  mercantile  classes.  That  a large  and  intelli- 
gent community  owe  a duty  to  themselves  to  establish  an  identity  of  in- 
terests, an  union,  which  shall  give  them  strength  and  make  their  voice 
and  acts  potential.  Questions  affecting  commercial  interests  are  frequently 
brought  before  Congress  and  State  Legislatures,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
member  of  one  of  those  august  bodies  consulting  and  advising  with  mer- 
chants on  subjects  concerning  their  most  vital  interests?  They  seem  to 
be  considered  outsiders — no  politicians,  and  of  course  are  considered  to 
know  nothing  of  legislation.  Heaven  forbid  that  they  should  know  much 
of  this  modern  science,  f admit  that  business  men  are  not  infallible,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  legislators  would  be  better  able  to  frame  useful  laws 
touching  the  commerce  of  the  country  if  they  would  more  frequently 
consult  men  who  have  gained  their  knowledge  by  experience. 

Without  an  organization  you  have  no  power — no  voice.  With  it,  you 
may  possibly  be  heard  on  questions  affecting  the  interest  of  the  commer- 
cial community. 

Gentlemen,  this  Board  of  Trade  is  not  exclusive  in  its  character ; it  was 
not  organized  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  class  of  business  men  ; it 
is  intended  for  the  entire  mercantile  community,  which  embraces  all  who 
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buy,  sell,  and  get  gain,  and  I would  most  respectfully  invite  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  millers,  bankers,  and  other  business  and  professional 
men  of  this  city  to  become  members  of  this  Board.  It  is  directly  for 
your  interest  to  sustain  this  institution  with  a liberal  spirit — the  tax  is 
not  an  onerous  one,  and  the  benefits,  if  wisely  conducted,  are  incalculable. 
It  must  be  made  a useful  business  concern;  it  will  then  become  popular 
and  necessary  for  every  merchant  of  good  stauding,  (for  none  other  i» 
wanted  here,)  to  belong  to  it. 

The  past  year,  so  full  of  thrilling  and  painful  events  to  our  country, 
has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  our  city,  and  shows  the  im- 
mense strides  it  is  making  in  wealth  and  commercial  importance.  Per- 
mit me  to  go  back  only  twenty-five  years,  when  the  entire  receipts  of 
breadstuffs  at  this  port  amounted  to  only  about  one  million  of  bushels. 
Ten  years  later  the  receipts  had  increased  to  thirteen  millions  of  bushels — 
the  next  decade  gave  us  over  twenty-two  millions  of  bushels ; five  years  later, 
bringing  us  down  to  1861,  the  returns  show  the  enormous  receipt  of  fifty- 
eight  millions  of  bushels,  and  many  other  articles  have  increased  in  pro- 
portion. As  no  other  port  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  compare  with 
this,  Buffalo  stands  unrivalled. 

Situated  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  this  great  chain  of  inland  seas,  she 
sits  like  a queen  receiving  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  vast  possessions. 
The  boundless  West,  pouring  out  its  millions  of  bushels  of  golden  grain, 
is  but  an  infant  giant  growing  stronger  and  more  muscular  year  by  year. 
The  increasing  business  and  rapidly  developing  resources  of  that  mighty 
empire  will  astonish  future  generations  as  it  has  surprised  the  present. 

The  marvelous  riches  of  the  Indies,  which  made  opulent  so  many  cities 
of  the  Old  World,  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  stu- 
pendous agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  inexhaustible  West. 

Gentlemen,  the  lines  have  fallen  unto  you  in  pleasant  places ; you  have 
a goodly  heritage ; it  is  for  you  to  protect  and  foster  it.  You  are  the 
commercial  representatives  of  this  fair  city.  On  you,  perhaps  more  than 
on  any  other  class,  depends  her  future  prosperity,  good  name,  and  posi- 
tion among  her  sister  cities.  Let,  then,  your  course  be  progressive  in 
every  commendable  effort  to  sustain  and  increase  the  good  reputation  she 
enjoys,  and  by  your  high  standard  of  dealing  and  laudable  ambition  re- 
flect honor  on  the  character  of  your  institution. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  address,  which  was  received  with 
great  applause,  a letter  was  read  from  George  C.  White,  Esq.,  President 
of  White’s  Bank,  who  presented  to  the  meeting  five  baskets  of  champagne, 
accompanied  by  the  following  sentiment: 

The  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade:  May  its  meetings  always  be  harmonious 
and  mutually  advantageous,  and  its  members  always  prosperous  and 
happy. 

The  sentiment  was  greeted  vociferously,  and  the  President,  opening  the 
first  bottle  of  champagne,  poured  for  Ex-President  Fillmore,  Hon  N.  K. 
Hall,  and  Dean  Richmond,  E«q.,  frho  sat  beside  him,  and  filling  his  own 
glass,  rose  and  drank  with  the  guests. 

Mr.  Williams  then  came  forward  and  gave  “The  health  and  long  life 
of  the  Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,” 
which  called  forth  a storm  of  plaudits. 
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Mr.  Fillmorb,  in  response,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him,  thanked  the  author  of  the  toast,  and  also  the  company,  and 
proceeded  to  congratulate  the  merchants  of  Buffalo  upon  the  revival  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  opening  of  the  beautiful  room  in  which  they 
were  assembled.  He  referred,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  its  spaciousness  and 
beauty,  to  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  and  “ Lloyd’s,”  the  headquarters 
of  the  insurance  business  of  the  world,  in  the  same  city,  both  of  which 
he  had  visited  on  his  European  tour.  Each  was  entirely  devoid  of  the 
evidences  of  taste  here  presented,  lacked  a host  of  conveniences,  and  the 
latter,  in  especial,  was  not  half  so  commodious  as  this.  The  Exchange 
in  Hamburg,  Germany,  was  so  small  that  the  floor  had  to  be  marked  off 
like  a chequer  board,  every  merchant  having  his  separate  check,  upon 
which  he  might  always  be  found  standing  during  ’Change  hours.  The 
speaker  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  the  members  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  so  numerous  as  to  require  the  same  system.  He  con- 
cluded by  congratulating  anew  those  present  upon  the  evidences  of  pros- 
perity around  them,  and  expressing  himself  with  them  in  everything  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  Buffalo. 

Henry  W.  Rogers,  Esq.,  being  called  upon,  spoke  briefly : 

He  had  been  a resident  of  Buffalo  only  a comparatively  short  period, 
but  when  he  came  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  vessels  leave  this 
port  with  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois.  Now  the  trade  was  reversed,  and  Buffalo  had  become  a port  of 
receipt  instead  of  export — the  greatest  port  of  receipt  and  the  most  im- 
portant grain  market  in  the  new  or  old  world.  At  no  time  had  she  been 
so  strong  as  at  present  in  wealth  or  reputation  ; and  her  merchants  would 
only  need  to  avoid  reckless  speculation  and  adventure,  and  keep  to  the 
safe  highway  of  legitimate  business,  to  increase  her  prosperity  and  great- 
ness ten-fold. 

George  B.  Hibbard  was  the  next  speaker  called  for.  We  append  but 
a brief  and  incomplete  sketch  of  his  remarks.  He  said  : It  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  upon  so  marked  an  occasion  as  the  opening  of  these  rooms 
that  any  thing  should  be  said  except  by  those  immediately  connected  with 
the  commerce  of  the  place.  Nevertheless,  all  professions  were  so  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce  as  to  make  the  occasion  one 
of  importance. 

The  commerce  of  the  place  was  to  this  city  what  the  commerce  of  the 
world  was  to  greater  interests — the  founder  of  States,  the  cause  of  all 
social  development  and  the  source  from  which  springs  the  completest 
evidence  of  a nation’s  prosperity,  its  laws.  It  was  appropriate,  above  all 
things,  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the  great  internal  trade  of  the 
lakes.  The  very  cities  which  sit  along  the  shores  were  but  the  hand- 
maidens of  that  commerce. 

The  source  of  our  prosperity,  to  the  great  interests  of  trade,  must  also 
be  attributed  to  our  ultimate  security  and  existence.  Whatever  so  great 
a cause  could  have  enabled  this  country  to  give  the  greatest  exhibition  of 
power  in  force  or  finance  known  to  history  ? And  in  the  end,  when  the 
great  abitrament,  in  which  arms  are  the  arguments,  and  the  God  of  Hosts 
the  judge,  shall  have  passed,  to  the  great  interests  of  trade — must  we  look 
to  restore  the  time  when  peace  shall  Jive  along  the  farthest  horizon  of  the 
future,  and  the  constitution  shall  bend  in  its  protection  over  all. 
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Mr.  Hibbard  closed  with  an  allusion  to  the  great  energy  and  high 
character  of  the  business  men  of  the  town — to  the  courage  and  energy 
of  the  business  men  of  the  country. 

Other  remarks  were  made,  but  we  have  not  the  space  for  them.  At 
the  close  a large  number  of  new  names  were  affixed  to  the  Secretary’s 
books,  and  a considerable  amount  in  dues  collected.  We  are  very  glad, 
therefore,  that  the  success  of  the  new  enterprise  is  ensured.  No  place  needs 
an  active  Board  of  Trade  more  than  Buffalo,  for  many  reasons.  The  yearly 
reports  of  such  a body  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Carefully  and  accu- 
rately prepared  statistics  of  her  commerce  are  invaluable  to  the  whole 
country,  and  yet,  during  the  past  four  years,  they  have  been  very  faulty 
and  imperfect.  We  are  pleased  that  this  effort  is  made  by  men  who  never 
fail. 


IRON  TRADE  MEETING. 

We  find  reported  in  the  North  American  and  United  States  Gazette  the 
proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  iron  manufacturers  and  dealers,  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Philadelphia,  July  16th.  Mr.  John  Welsh 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler  chosen  secretary.  The 
Chairman  announced  that  the  meeting  assembled  under  the  following  call 
from  Messrs.  Tasker  & Co.,  Thos  J.  Potts,  McCullough  & Co.,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  iron  manufacturing  interests,  dated  July  8th,  1862. 

“ Referring  to  circular  of  6th  ultimo,  having  for  its  object  a reduction  of 
credits  from  six  to  four  months,  it  has  been  decided  to  call  a meeting  of 
those  interested  in  the  iron  business,  to  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Trade,  No.  605  Chesnut  street,  on  Tuesday  next,  July 
16th,  1 8#52,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  to  which  you  are  respectfully  invited. 

“We  trust  you  will  see  the  importance  of  this  movement  and  strengthen 
it  by  your  presence.” 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  try  to  get 
the  trade  unanimously  to  consent  to  a reduction  of  credits  from  six  months, 
as  has  been  the  rule  heretofore,  to  four  months.  The  object  is  so  apparent, 
and  so  evidently  for  the  general  good,  that  there  could  be  no  necessity  for 
saying  much  to  enforce  it.  The  circucular  was  addressed  to  a great  many 
parties,  some  of  whom  are  here ; others  have  forwarded  communications 
which,  if  the  meeting  desire,  will  be  read. 

About  seventy  five  communications  were  received,  the  largest  portion  of 
which  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hugh  E.  Steele  then  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which,  after  the  addition  of  the  fourth  resolution  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel 
J.  Reeves,  read  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  a reform  in  the  credit  system  of  the  iron  trade  is  desirable  for 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  of  the  manufacturer  and  dealer ; and 
whereas,  concert  of  action  is  necessary  to  consummate  the  same,  it  is  there- 
fore resolved, 

First.  That  the  credits  on  sales  on  and  after  the  first  of  August,  1862, 
be  reduced  to  four  months.  # 
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Second.  That  sales  for  cash  should  in  all  cases  be  held  to  imply  a settle- 
ment within  ten  days. 

Third.  That  the  discount  for  cash  should  not  exceed  four  per  cent. 

Fourth.  That  settlements  of  bills,  whether  by  cash  or  note,  shall  be  made 
in  currency  equal  in  value  to  the  United  States  legal  tender  notes. 

Fifth.  The  foregoing  resolutions  are  recommended  by  this  meeting  as  a 
rule  of  action  for  the  iron  trade,  and  the  individuals  and  firms  consenting 
thereto  pledge  themselves  that  they  will  give  these  resolutions  their  united 
and  hearty  support. 

Sixth.  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published,  and  copies 
6ent  to  all  members  of  the  trade. 

These  resolutions  were  fully  discussed  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Mr.  Reeves  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  trade  to  establish  the  uniform  custom 
of  adding  the  excise  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  of  sale,  and  that,  when  quota- 
tions of  price  are  made  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  tax  be  an  additional 
charge. 

The  chairman  remarked,  in  reference  to  this  resolution,  that  he  thought 
it  ought  not  to  be  adopted.  It  would  appear  to  be  setting  a bad  example 
to  a large  community  of  manufacturers,  most  of  whom  would  immediately 
follow  in  our  steps.  Every  manufacturer  of  every  description  would  take 
this  action  as  his  guide,  and  from  the  smallest  article  up  to  the  largest  the 
price  would  be  quoted  irrespective  of  the  tax,  and  every  account  would  be 
rendered  with  the  tax  separately  stated.  The  true  principle  is  to  look 
upon  the  tax  as  a part  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  estimate  it  in  that 
way.  We  had  better  look  upon  it  as  a part  of  the  production  in  all  in- 
stances. It  is  a tax  upon  profits,  upon  manufactures,  and  it  would  be  ren- 
dered odious  if  distinguished  as  the  resolution  proposes.  The  chairman 
thought  none  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  trade  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, take  a position  likely  to  embarrass  the  government,  or  to  render  its 
claims  on  us  in  the  way  of  taxation  in  the  least  degree  distasteful.  All 
should  concur  in  efforts  to  show  that  these  taxes  are  cheerfully  paid. 

Mr.  Reeves  disclaimed  any  idea  of  rendering  taxation  odious,  and  if  such 
a result  could  by  any  possibility  follow  the  adoption  of  his  proposition  he 
would  withdraw  it.  As  there  seemed  to  be  some  opposition  to  the  views 
expressed  in  his  resolution,  he  withdrew  it. 

After  making  provision  for  paying  the  expenses  incurred,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 
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1.  City  Wiiilt  Bank  Rrturns— Nrw  York  Banks,  Philadelphia  Banks,  Boston  Banks, 
Pkotidbnob  Banks.  2.  Werklt  Statement  Bank  op  England. 

CITY  WEEKLY  BANK  RETURNS. 

New  York  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan^  1862,  $69,493,577  ; Jan^  1861,  $69,890,475.) 


Weekly 

Date.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Net  Deposits.  Clearings. 

January  4, $164,416,826  $23,983,878  $8,586,186  $111,789,283  $100,642,429 

“ 11, 162,088,012  26,878,070  8,121,612  118,889,762  106,684,811 

“ 18, 149,081,483  26,120,859  7,869,028  113,827,160  107,782,780 

44  26,  ....  145,767,680  26,698728  6,828,017  110,874,786  100,001,959 

February  1, 144,675,778  27,479,688  6,404,951  112,067,003  93,791,629 

“ 8, 143,808,890  28,196,666  6,077,417  110,687,657  118,216.297 

“ 16 141,994,192  28,114,148  6,762,606  110,480,475  106,102,177 

“ 22, 139,960,968  28,876,992  6,489,496  109,079,076  111,846,066 

March  1, 187,674,288  29,826,969  6,868,944  107,974,499  109,864.823 

44  8,..*...  138,066,148  80,486,644  6,869,206  108,716,728  118.512,576 

14  16, 180,622,776  80,778,060  6,904,866  100,296,704  118,957.978 

44  22 127.616,806  82,023,890  6,260,809  97,601,279  116,876.881 

44  29, 125,021,680  82,841,802  6,758,818  94,428,071  106,978.432 

April  6 124,477,484  88,764,382  7,699,641  94,082.625  111,836,384 

44  12, 128,412,491  84,594,668  8,004,848  98,759.068  114,788,018 

44  19, 123,070.263  84,671,528  8,064,668  96.179,340  118,629,377 

44  26 125,086,826  85,297,944  8,118,571  101,897,436  124,896.733 

May  8, 138,406,418  85,175.828  8,482,782  109,634,635  140,962,471 

44  10 138.948,211  82,289,868  9,880,821  116,659,206  181,118,537 

44  17, 142,290,782  80,280,697  8.727,828  120,008,929  167,390.055 

44  24, 142,960,149  80,672,760  8.592,676  122,602,864  142,828,666 

44  81, 142,671.414  81,897,284  8.635,149  125.434,756  186,893,373 

June  7, 142,818,881  81,248,882  8.818,608  125,666,961  148,123,103 

44  14, 144,014.860  81,162,048  8,814,822  126.643,875  165,621.464 

44  21, 146,839.762  81,047,945  8,849,188  126.684.422  168,069,997 

44  28, 148,846422  80,832,626  8.910,344  127,860,708  164,890,445 

July  5 148,648,718  81,790,519  9,270,815  127.496.584  149,748,923 

44  12, 147,997,486  82,098,174  9,212,897  127.538,055  167,789,726 

44  19......  148,827,428  31,926,609  9,166,801  129,485,977  161.066,594 


Philadelphia  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan.,  1862,  $11,970,130,) 


Due 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banka 

from  banks* 

Jan. 

6,. .. 

$81,046,687 

$6,6t8,728 

$2,146,219 

$21,896,014 

$3,645,966 

$1,796,805 

« 

13,... 

81,145,938 

6,692,123 

2,162,162 

21,824,510 

8,992,962 

1,702,716 

it 

20,... 

80.601,160 

6,788,460 

2,120,766 

20,898,496 

4,120,261 

1,676,116 

u 

27,... 

80,886,606 

5,821,323 

2,121,146 

20,058,098 

4,209.006 

1,868,688 

Feb. 

8,... 

80,385,819 

5,884,011 

2,144,398 

20,068,890 

4,572,872 

1,707,186 

u 

10,... 

29,974,700 

5,923,874 

2,191,647 

19,032,635 

4,890,288 

1,687,481 
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Due 

Dne 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

Feb. 

17,... 

29,888,644 

6,849,364 

2,191,612 

18,692,182 

4,661,442 

2,062,031 

M 

24,... 

29,280,049 

6,867,686 

2,230,605 

18,777,800 

5,205,203 

1,935,414 

Mar. 

8, . • . 

29,393,356 

5,881,108 

2,343,498 

18,541,190 

6,218,383 

1,828,383 

u 

10,... 

28,083,499 

6,869,730 

2,576,608 

17,875,771 

6,181,884 

1,788,169 

** 

17,... 

28,723,835 

5,897,891 

2,632,627 

17,263,461 

6,842,876 

1,649,187 

u 

24,... 

28,860,615 

5.915,685 

2,707,804 

17.066,267 

6,210,866 

1,774,162 

M 

81,... 

27,881,883 

5,884,314 

2,904,542 

17,024,198 

6,100,186 

2,184,392 

April  7,. . . 

28,087,691 

6,886,424 

8,378,970 

16,686,638 

6,607,488 

2,231,889 

u 

14,... 

28,076,717 

5,912,870 

8,496,420 

18,112,446 

4,868,842 

2,684,171 

« 

21,... 

28,246,783 

6,046,260 

8,625,400 

19,011,833 

4,548,327 

2,604,147 

M 

28,... 

28,793,116 

6,052,827 

8,613,994 

20,228,656 

4,470,674 

8,128,069 

May 

5,. . . 

29,624,482 

6,049,685 

3,769,692 

21,816,614 

4,681,887 

8,828,669 

« 

12,... 

29,966,347 

6,728.028 

8,867,200 

23,002,268 

6,118,541 

4,981,291 

M 

19,... 

31,121,563 

5,529,221 

4,045,696 

28,885,009 

5,597,984 

4,804,956 

«« 

26,... 

31,638,603 

6,687,012 

4,186,065 

28,973,478 

6,472,616 

6,120,902 

Jane 

2,... 

31,747,070 

6,588,482 

4,335,013 

24,884,644 

5,878,822 

6,872,748 

9,... 

31,951,715 

5,682,807 

4,354,699 

24,973,011 

5,161,280 

5,366,084 

M 

16,... 

32,182,654 

6,630,508 

4,298,023 

24.807,057 

6,086,828 

6,396,328 

M 

28,.-.. 

32,664,665 

5,609,926 

4,824,736 

24,148,814 

5,144,628 

4,800,094 

M 

80,. . . 

82,911,578 

6,678,999 

4,430,067 

24,410,423 

6,583,644 

5,283,273 

Jaly 

7,... 

33,206,661 

6,545,007 

4,749,220 

24,307,782 

6,733,574 

5,422,124 

M 

14,... 

33,118,502 

5,679,945 

4,859,921 

24,183,604 

6,986,694 

6,415,203 

M 

21,... 

83,086,808 

6,618,724 

5,006,593 

24,485,817 

6,794,325 

6,219,446 

Boston  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan .,  1862,  $88,231,700;  Jan.,  1861,  $88,281,700.) 


Date. 

Jan.  6,.. 
44  IS,.. 
44  20,.. 
44  27... 
Feb  8,  ., 
44  10... 
14  17,.. 
44  24,.. 
Mar.  8,.. 
44  10,.. 
44  17... 

44  24,.. 

44  81... 
Apr.  7,. . 
44  14,.. 

44  21,.. 
44  28,.. 
May  6,.. 
44  12,.. 
44  19... 
•'  26,. . 
June  2,. . , 
“ «... 
“ 16... 
44  23... 
44  30... 
July  7,.. 
44  14... 
14  21,.. 


Loans. 

$66,612,997 

64,704,039 

64,409,686 

68,026,191 

62,628,793 

62.340.600 

62.687.788 
62,068,640 

61.678.600 

61.884.600 

61.747.000 
61,666,420 

61.360.789 
61,208.974 
61,068,969 
61,019,787 
60,441,462 
69,806,646 
69,621,251 
60,069,636 
60,266,276 
60,677,367 
62,069,198 
62,691,341 
68,066,262 
68,638,999 
64,690,268 

66.636.000 
66,989,168 


Specie. 

$8,920,486 

8,630,607 

8,686,277 

8,562,176 

8,629,488 

8.614.600 
8,410,890 
8,341,688 

8.364.600 
8,409,586 

8.471.000 
8,441,068 
8,441,196 
8,674,170 
8,688,678 
8,679,366 
8,666,797 
8,698,990 
8,422,788 
8,304,534 
8,108,696 
8,089,723 
7,983,426 
7,894,899 
7,860,684 
7,801,487 
7,934,037 

7.978.000 
7,980,780 


Circulation. 

$6,461,587 

6,612,612 

6,649,871 

6,284,268 

6,260,299 

6,616,000 

6,469,309 

6,680,206 

6,818,700 

6,693,189 

6,864,800 

6.219.612 
6,908,272 
6,667,162 
6,170,888 
5,924,906 
6,600,896 
6,468,816 
5,687,987 
6,602,844 
6,608,766 
6,846,188 
6,696,413 

6.876.612 
6,169,116 
6,181,019 
6,948,827 

7,091,000 
6,840,474 


Deposits. 

$27,093,839 

26,642,994 

26,441,327 

24,080,776 

28,600,821 

22,784,700 

22,084,794 

21,616,228 

21,208,600 

20,740,208 

20.564.000 
20,826,087 
19,976,018 

21.014.000 
21,009,010 
21,670,017 
22,402,134 
23,828,199 
24,827,121 
26,798,916 
26,264.666 
26,780,466 
26,277,021 
26,602,048 
26,994,788 
26,237,754 
26,868.862 

26.686.000 
26,808,242 


Dne 

to  banks. 
$9,187,924 
9,684,227 
9,647,819 
9,698,646 
9,727,783 

9.892.600 
9,663,725 
9,625,869 

9.681.600 
9,906,110 
9,790,000 
9,716,256 
9,484,782 
9,245,088 
8,949,259 
8,529,277 
8,493,004 
8,665.206 
9,197,744 
9,614,787 

10,029,198 

10.226,491 

10,610,702 

10,632,170 

10,644,000 

10,678,205 

11,686,142 

12,675,700 

18,486,486 


Due 

from  banka. 
$8,701,873 
8,806.265 
9,018,388 
8,727,848 
8,766,415 

8.966.600 
8,315,887 
8,644,360 

8.982.600 
8,450,721 

7,981,000 
7,669,531 
6,978,627 
8,183,124 
7,178,874 
6,946.164 
7,818,530 
9,898,508 

11,766,689 
13,105,860 
18,  95,686 
13,924,896 
12,888,048 
11,884,692 
12.122,000 
12,266.781 
18,869.180 

13,624,000 
14,060,762 
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Pkoyidenck  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan.,  1862,  $16,464,600.) 

Dn«  Dim 

Date.  Loam  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits.  to  banks,  from  banks. 

Jftu.  11,  ....  $19,866,800  $408,700  $1,889,600  $8,064,600  $1,099,800  $916,400 

rt  18,....  19,288.700  402,900  1,890,800  2,899,200  1,071,600  898,600 

44  26,....  19,160,600  894,700  1,766,600  2,899,600  969,400  1,067,400 

Feb.  1 19,160.600  894,700  1,811,100  2,960,600  871,800  925,600 

44  8, 19, ( 87,700  895,900  1,814,800  2,915,200  900,400  984,700 

44  15, 19,109,400  894,800  1,784,000  2,762,200  911,100  1,081,000 

44  22,....  18.869,800  896,800  1,879,100  2,792.700  898,900  1.180,000 

Mmr.  1,  ....  18,920.500  407,600  1,791,200  2,924,400  958  900  1,288,000 

44  8,....  18,958.900  405,100  1,978,600  8,080,600  1,181.500  1,698,800 

44  15,....  18,998,600  408.500  1,848.100  2,946,800  1.108.200  1,484,800 

44  22, 19,148,400  408.800  1,879.200  8,060,900  1,085.000  1,407,700 

44  29 19,860,600  411,800  1,867.100  8,078,800  1,021,000  1,165,400 

Apr.  5, 19.641,000  417,600  2,102,000  8,124,000  1,115.500  1,068,200 

44  12 19,719,200  416.600  2,088,800  8,017,700  1,081,000  894,800 

44  19,....  19,644,600  408.600  1,968,400  8,015,900  1,020.400  846,400 

44  26, 19,620.300  418,700  1,877,200  8,128,600  948,400  961,200 

May8, 19,688,410  417.378  1,979,828  8,184,601  950,430  1,156,072 

44  10 19.070,200  410,300  1,969,400  8,164,700  1,182.500  1,714,400 

June  7,  ....  19,286,100  895,600  2,016,600  3,842,400  1,658,000  2,101,900 

44  14 19,641,600  888,600  2,182,700  3.274,600  1,666,500  1,818,200 

44  21  , 19,827,500  886,500  2,324,900  8,168,600  1,627,500  1,744,4(0 

44  28, 20,285,500  883,400  2.510,500  8.283,200  1,873.500  1,758,700 

July  6,....  20,588,800  882,100  2,888,300  8,531,500  1,763,900  1,858.800 

44  12 20,416.400  388.000  2,953,800  8,188,100  1,744.600  1,796,600 

44  19,....  20,494,600  384,800  2,980,200  3,847,800  1,918,600  2,028,400 
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WKK1LT  STATEMENT. 


Date. 

Circulation. 

Publio 

Deposits. 

Private 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Coin  and 
Bullion. 

Bate  of 
Discount. 

Jan.  1 . . . 

£20,818,190  £7,846,888  £16, <>36,062  £80,419,730  £15,961,489 

8 pr.  ct. 

44  8.... 

21,086.676 

4,642,974 

18,206,488 

81,022,606 

16,046,017 

2* 

41 

44  15 

21,460.925 

4,588,853 

16,480,462 

29,509,864 

16,291,626 

« 

44  22 

21,697,928 

5.467,840 

15,366,081 

29,464,720 

16,360,989 

2* 

44 

44  29 

21,188,876 

6,758,063 

14,751,486 

28,696,466 

16,280,869 

24 

« 

Feb.  6.... 

21,427.564 

6,788,441 

14,179.917 

28,884,852 

15,956,903 

24 

44 

44  12.... 

21,286.812 

4,884,989 

5,897,144 

15,626,334 

29,010,241 

16.042,949 

24 

a 

44  19 

20,772,726 

16,086,848 

28,771,812 

15,894,406 

24 

41 

44  26 

20,786.715 

6.762.849 

14.989,742 

29,024,962 

16,749,066 

24 

44 

Mar.  5. . . . 

21,217.246 

6,765,287 

18.737,607 

29,692,441 

15,678,898 

24 

44 

44  12 

20,018.085 

7,627,911 

18,768,718 

29,489,795 

16.027,111 

24 

44 

44  19 

20,488.509 

8,011,694 

13,840,928 

18,154,258 

28,953.089 

16,648.686 

H 

44 

44  26 

20,814.656 

8,418,276 

29,140,207 

16,812,798 

2* 

44 

April  2 . . . 
“ 9 

21,501,695 

8.456,468 

18,622,632 

80,898,790 

16,849.198 

24 

4» 

21,822.105 

6,625.314 

16,386,169 

29,981,793 

16,881,940 

24 

44 

44  16 

22,048,468 

6,226,182 

16,710.260 

29,825,888 

16,743,484 

24 

44 

44  23 

21.665.658 

6.684,973 

16,916.247 

29,022.128 

17,172,204 

24 

44 

44  80 

21,946.997 

6.867,876 

14,857,007 

29,164,075 

17,089,446 

2* 

m 

May  7.... 

21,762,884 

7.503,991 

6,804,683 

13,866,648 

28,961,214 

17,265.746 

24 

44 

44  14... 

21,618,780 

14,948,808 

14,667,671 

29,076,079 

16,919,147 

24 

44 

44  21  

21,539,(30 

6,567,811 

29,483,044 

16,344,940 

16,178,816 

8 

44 

44  28 

21,265,561 

6,987,808 

14,685,087 

29,824.704 

29,841,864 

8 

44 

June  4. . . . 

21,516,263 

7,618,007 

18,188,186 

15,489,728 

3 

44 

44  11.... 

21,829,641 

8,826,616 

18,166,662 

81,896,492 

16,086,100 

8 

44 

44  18 

21,076,069 

9.322,949 

18,086.271 

81,842,547 

16,268.463 

8 

44 

44  25  

21,172,067 

9,6*29.594 

13.899,245 

81,424,661 

15.909,688 

8 

44 

July  2 

22,24*2,361 

9,672,346 

18,851.869 

82,709.039 

16,220,771 

3 

<4 

44  9.... 

22,604,490 

6,429,939 

17,199,715 

81,287,912 

17,065,537 

2* 

44 
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THE  COTTON  QUESTION. 


1.  CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  I*  IWDIA— DkBATB  IN  HOUSK  OF  COMMONS.  2.  CULTIVATION  OF 
Cotton  in  Queensland  and  Jamaica.  3.  Stock  of  Cotton  in  Eubofx.  4.  Thk  Supply  will 
Equal  thk  Consumption.  5.  Cotton  in  Algbbia. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA— DEBATE  IN  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  European  Times , in  speaking  of  the  cotton  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday  the  19th  of  June,  says:  This  debate  has  not  oc- 
curred a day  too  soon,  and  if  any  impetus  to  the  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  government  were  required,  it  was  found  in  a deputation  from  the 
operatives  of  Lancashire,  who  bad  had  an  interview  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  the  debate  took  place  with  the  Indian  Minister.  The  suf- 
ferings of  these  men  and  their  families  appear  to  have  produced  a deep 
impression  on  Sir  Charles  Wood.  The  capacity  of  India  to  grow  a bet- 
ter description  of  cotton  than  previously,  and  the  desire  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  to  use  it  when  it  reaches  them,  was  made  ap- 
parent to  the  members  who  were  present,  as  it  will  be  to  all  who  have 
perused  the  debate.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  formidable  difficulties  in 
the  way — difficulties  which  would  be  almost  insuperable  if  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  Lancashire  had  not  a tendency  to  brace  every  nerve  to 
attain  the  desired  end.  First,  there  are  the  ryots,  who,  poor,  ignorant, 
and  superstitious,  require  every  inducement  that  capital,  the  best  seed,  the 
best  training,  and  the  utmost  liberality  can  extend  to  them.  Then  come 
the  difficulties  of  transit,  and  the  expense  of  railways,  the  improvement 
of  the  Godavery,  respecting  the  capacity  of  which  river  under  any  sys- 
tem of  engineering  to  answer  the  purpose  of  traffic,  the  most  conflicting 
opinions  prevail.  Again,  in  the  financial  position  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  found  a formidable  obstacle.  With  an  expenditure  greater  than 
income,  and  a deficit,  at  one  time  formidable,  but  which  is  every  year  be- 
coming less,  considerable  caution  is  required  respecting  the  raising  of  new 
loans,  and  the  carrying  out  of  vast  undertakings  with  borrowed  money. 
These  are,  undoubtedly,  formidable  drawbacks,  but  the  government  are 
willing  to  meet  them  in  the  face  of  the  serious  and  protracted  dangers 
with  which  we  are  threatened. 

It  appears  to  have  been  conceded  throughout  this  debate  that  years 
must  elapse  before  we  can  look  again  to  America  for  a supply  of  cotton, 
and  some  of  the  most  intelligent  speakers  expressed  their  belief  that  the 
southern  portion  of  North  America  would  never  be  able  to  supply  us,  as 
hitherto,  with  enough  of  the  staple  for  our  own  wants.  But  some  of  the 
practical  men  in  this  debate  held  out  the  encouraging  consolation  that, 
with  proper  care  and  a wise  liberality  towards  the  ryots,  Indian  cotton 
might  in  a short  time  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  middling  New 
Orleans,  and  indeed  some  small  stocks  of  cotton  from  the  East,  answering 
this  expectation,  have  been  received,  and  their  value  tested  by  actual 
spinning.  Betting  aside  minor  considerations,  the  speech  of  the  Indian 
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Minister  appeared  to  meet  the  question  very  fairly,  but  enough  transpired 
to  show  that  the  production  of  cotton  in  India  will  always  be  more  or 
less  intermittent,  more  or  less  of  a lottery,  as  long  as  the  price  in  the 
home  market  is  uncertain  and  the  demand  irregular.  Even  when  all  that 
the  government  can  be  expected  to  do  has  been  fairly  done,  the  spasmodic 
efforts  now  about  to  be  recommenced  will  relax  and  ultimately  become 
paralysed,  unless  the  spinners  in  Lancashire  will  give  up  the  exclusive  de- 
pendence they  have  hitherto  placed  on  America,  and  extend,  even  should 
the  South  begin  to  supply  us  again  sooner  than  is  at  present  expected  or 
believed  to  be  possible,  some  portion  of  their  patronage  to  the  Eastern 
supply. 

The  misery  of  being  exclusively  dependent  on  the  Southern  States  for 
an  article  of  national  existence  like  cotton  has  been  the  cry  of  the  Man- 
chester manufacturers  for  years  past,  and,  though  they  have  had  associa- 
tions in  existence  to  remedy  this  evil,  they  have  effected  little  or  nothing 
towards  that  end.  They  have  talked  rather  than  worked,  crying  to 
Hercules  for  help  without  adequately  helping  themselves,  and  they  now 
find  that  they  are  surrounded  by  a starving  population,  and  their  works 
and  capital  suspended.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent  has  this  lethargy  been 
carried,  that  the  Southern  planters  conceived  themselves  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  boldly  proclaimed  that  “ Cotton  was  King.”  Events,  so  far, 
have  not  quite  realised  this  anticipation,  but  our  sufferings  at  the  present 
moment,  in  consequence  of  the  cotton  famine,  are  only  inferior  to  those 
which  the  belligerents  are  themselves  enduring  on  the  Western  Continent. 
If  the  same  exertions  had  been  made  to  procure  cotton  Irom  India  and 
elsewhere  that  we  have  seen  put  forth  during  the  last  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months,  we  should  now  be  spared  the  distress  under  which  both  the  opera- 
tives and  those  who  employ  them  in  this  country  are  laboring.  It  was 
solely  and  exclusively  a Manchester — in  other  words,  a cotton  question  ; 
but  action  was  deferred  until  the  wolf  was  at  the  door,  threatening  to 
devour  the  inmates.  Adversity  is  a bitter  school  in  which  to  graduate, 
and  we  are  at  the  existing  hour  tasting  its  bitterness  with  a vengeance. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  wealthy  capitalists  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
refused  to  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  to  provide  a remedy,  with 
becoming  liberality,  until  it  was  too  late — until  the  war  was  really  com- 
menced, and  if  they  had  suffered  alone,  the  amount  of  sympathy  felt  for 
them  would  not  have  been  extensive ; but  unhappily  others,  who  are  by 
no  means  to  blame,  are  suffering  also,  and  far  more  acutely.  It  is  for  the 
poor — for  those  who  have  no  friends — that  our  philanthropy  is  awakened, 
and  we  hope  that  the  crisis  through  which  we  are  now  passing  will  prove 
an  instructive  lesson  in  all  future  time. 


COTTOff  CULTIVATIOff  Iff  QUEENSLAND  AffD  JAMAICA. 

Queensland. — The  following  was  received  at  Liverpool  by  the  June 
mail,  via  Marseilles: — Three  experienced  gentlemen  have  lately  arrived 
In  Brisbane  with  a view  to  cotton  cultivation  on  a large  scale.  One  of 
these  is  managing  director  of  the  company  lately  started  by  Mr.  Baxlxt 
in  Manchester,  another  is  engaged  as  manager  of  the  Booval  Company, 
and  the  third  agent  for  a wealthy  Sydney  firm.  Two  large  emigrant 
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vessels — the  Montmorency  and  the  Clifton — bringing  an  addition  of  450 
to  our  population,  have  arrived  during  this  month.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  government  that  after  October  1st,  land  orders  shall  be 
given  to  such  persons  as  arrive  in  Queensland  direct  from  Europe;  also, 
that  these  orders  will  not  be  received  in  payment  for  town  and  suburban 
lands  sold  by  the  government,  but  only  for  country  lands.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  a large  number  of  the  emigrants  have  already  obtained  em- 
ployment, and  the  prospects  in  the  country  districts  for  those  who  have 
gone  up  is  also  good.  One  matter  we  are  particularly  pleased  with,  and 
that  is  the  very  respectable  class  of  persons  who  have  come  out  by  both 
vessels,  those  who  evidently  will  make  really  good  colonists.  This 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Henry  Jordan,  the  emigrant 
commissioner,  through  whom  most  of  the  passengers  have  been  in- 
duced to  venture  their  fortunes  in  Queensland. — Queensland  Guardian. 

The  Cultivation  or  Cotton  in  Jamaica. — The  agent  of  the  Jamaica 
Cotton  Company,  at  Manchioneal,  Jamaica,  writes  by  the  same  packet  as 
follows: — “I  have  a great  number  of  people  employed,  and  one  week’s 
pay-bill  came  to  £39.  I have  to  turn  away  the  laborers  by  hundreds, 
and  some  of  them  cry  when  I do  so.  We  are  getting  fine  seasons  for 
planting,  and  the  cotton  is  growing  beautifully.  The  Egyptian  cotton  is 
coming  in  fast,  and  we  are  also  picking  Sea  Island.  Even  some  of  Mr. 
Ogden’s  cotton  is  blossoming.  I have  sent  round  four  more  bales  for 
shipment,  but  we  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  taken.  The  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Company  refuse  to  take  it  on  any  terms,  and  Holt’s  Liver- 
pool line,  will  only  take  it  if  they  have  room.  I am,  however,  trying 
hard  to  get  the  fifteen  bags  sent  by  this  packet — they  contain  2,200lb. 

I am  still  buying  small  quantities  from  the  negroes.  We  will  get  a good 
quantity  to  buy  next  year,  as  many  people  are  planting.  We  have  plenty  of 
Mr.  Wbguklin’s  red  bugs,  but  they  do  not  hurt  the  cotton  in  the  least, 
they  appear  to  get  into  the  cotton  for  warmth,  and  tumble  off  directly  it 
is  touched.  They  only  come  at  this  season  of  the  year”.  A Wes- 
leyan minister,  writing  from  the  same  parish,  states : — “ You  could  not 
have  fixed  on  a better  place  as  a matter  of  economy,  for  Muirton  is  near 
the  shipping  place,  not  even  a mile  distant  from  it,  and  possesses  a fine 
water-power  for  the  gins,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  a district  that  for 
eighteen  miles  has  not  a single  property  of  any  description  to  compete  in 
the  labor  market,  except  the  governor’s  property.  As  an  act  of  charity 
to  the  people,  so  destitute  of  employment,  near  at  home,  by  which  they 
can  get  a little  ready  money,  it  is  looked  upon  by  them  in  the  light  of  a 
merciful  Providence,  whose  ‘ opportunity  was  found  in  their  extremity.9 
There  is  an  abundance  of  land  in  this  district  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cotton,  and  though  other  parts  of  the  island  have  lands  which  would 
yield  heavier  crops,  yet  I know  no  spot  where  there  is  less  competition 
for  labor,  and  where  the  people  will  be  more  cheerful  in  working  for 
moderate  wages  faithfully  and  punctually  paid.  My  servant  (our  cook) 
planted  a tree  in  1854,  it  is  a wide-spreading  tree  in  perfection  now,  and 
in  seeds  and  cotton  has  yielded  at  lest  eight  shillings9  worth  in  the  year. 
Two  of  my  people  at  Fair  Prospect,  near  Elmwood,  pioked  each  12lb.  of 
cotton  in  the  seed  off  two  trees  at  one  picking,  but  they  had  picked  oot* 
ton  before  off  those  trees,  and  will  pick  again  and  again  before  the  year 
is  out" 
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THE  STOCK  OF  COTTON  Iff  EUROPE. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  stock  of  cotton  in  Europe  on  June 
1,  1862,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1861.  The  re- 
turns are  reliable : 


1861.  - 1861. 

Hamburg bales  800  16,700 

Bremen 350  14,100 

Amsterdam 1,750  26,800 

Rotterdam 1,450  8,650 

Antwerp 500  8,300 

Havre 38,750  320,750 

Bordeaux 3,1 50 

Marseilles 1,950  8,650 

Genoa 450  4,500 

Trieste 1,750  . 6,350 

Glasgow 2,000  30,000 

London 53,000  48,150 

Liverpool 325,287  1,148,800 

428,037  1,644,900 

428,037 

Deficit 1,216,863 

The  annexed  figures  show  the  gradual  decline  in  the  stock  of  cotton  at 
Liverpool  since  the  commencement  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  year : 

1862.  1861.  1860. 

Stock  April  4 bales  455,950  942,330  906,040 

“ “ 11 429,730  884,860  955,640 

44  tt  18 389,530  874,330  1,015,880 

44  “ 25 398,570  952,740  1,027,290 

44  May  2 367,270  990,690  1,016,630 

44  “ 9 348,420  906,810  1,037,130 

“ “ 16 365,390  1,049,590  1,111,260 

44  “ 23 378,460  1,111,510  1,200,730 

“ “ 30 370,330  1,151,010  1,295,570 

44  June  6 324,690  1,148,650  1,358,630 

44  44  13 289,120  1,131,080  1,335,040 


The  quantity  of  cotton  now  on  hand  is  therefore  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  stock  in  store  two  years  since. 


THE  8UPPLY  WILL  EQUAL  THE  CONSUMPTION. 

As  to  the  future  supply  and  consumption  of  Cotton,  the  Exchange  Re- 
view of  Liverpool  says  : — 

Though  the  prospects  are  anything  but  pleasing,  and  do  not  warrant  us 
in  looking  for  any  immediate  improvement,  still  we  do  not  think  them 
gloomy  enough  to  force  us  to  abandon  the  belief  that,  though  our  posi- 
tion may  not  be  better,  at  all  events  it  will  not  be  worse  than  at  present. 
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We  believe  tbat  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  been  reduced  to  its  min- 
imum point,  and  we  have  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  supply 
of  the  raw  material  will  be  equal  to  the  minimum  consumption,  even 
supposing  the  dose  of  the  American  war  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  present  consumption  of  cotton  is  about  24,000  bales  per  week,  and 
consists  of  15,000  bales  of  East  Indian,  5,000  bales  of  American,  and 
4,000  bales  of  the  produce  of  other  countries.  The  relative  proportions 
of  American  and  East  Indian  cotton  will  be  consideraby  changed  as  time 
progresses,  but  the  total  of  all  kinds  will  probably  remain  about  the  same, 
until  more  ample  supplies  are  placed  at  the  command  of  the  trade. 
Should  the  war  continue  long  enough,  and  should  the  opening  of  the 
Southern  ports  by  the  Federals  fail  to  renew  the  exports  of  cotton,  the 
American  fibre  will  shortly  stand  lowest  in  amount,  as  compared  with 
the  consumption  of  other  descriptions.  The  growth  of  India  is  capable 
of  supplying  the  place  of  American  when  the  latter  is  absent ; but  the 
produce  of  the  Southern  States,  when  present  in  sufficient  quantities,  has 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  its  short-stapled  rival  in  a subordinate  position. 
The  cotton  resources  of  India  are  practically  unbounded  ; but  the  cotton- 
grower  knows  that  should  he  send  over  to  England  a quantity  of  cotton 
equal  in  extent  to  the  absent  American  supplies,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
meeting  his  giant  competitor,  and  being  driven  out  of  the  market  as  an 
interloper.  Hence  the  small  import  from  India  during  the  present  year, 
and  the  fact  that  at  the  time  we  write  there  are  only  190,000  bales  of 
Surat  cotton  on  the  water  for  the  port  of  Liverpool,  against  290,000  bales 
at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  This  may  be  traced  almost 
solely  to  the  idea  prevalent  a year  ago,  that  the  Transatlantic  civil  war 
would  only  be  of  short  duration. 

As  it  is,  the  consumption  of  cotton,  at  the  rate  of  24,000  bales  per 
week  for  the  home  trade,  and  8,000  bales  per  week  for  exporters,  for  the 
thirty-two  weeks  between  now  (May  23l  and  the  end  of  the  year,  will 
require  a supply  of  1,024,000  bales.  To  meet  this,  we  have  379,000 
bales  in  stock,  700,000  bales  may  be  expected  from  India,  and  170,000 
from  the  Brazils,  Egypt,  and  other  miscellaneous  sources ; besides  this, 
it  is  calculated  that  we  shall  get  on  an  average  about  2,000  bales  per 
week  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  64,000  bales  in  all. 
This  would  give  a total  supply  of  1,300,000  bales,  to  meet  a demand 
for  1,024,000  bales,  thus  leaving  276,000  bales  on  hand  on  the  1st 
January  1863. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  hands  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  we  do  not  look  for  any  further  increase  in  the  distress.  Matters 
seem  to  have  attained  their  worst  phase  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
from  tbat  date  to  the  end  of  April  the  statistics  of  pauperism  exhibit  but 
slight  variation. 

The  resources  of  the  cotton  districts  have  occasionally  been  much 
heavier  taxed  than  at  the  present  time ; and  the  overseers  do  not  express 
the  slightest  doubt  of  their  ability  to  raise  all  the  funds  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  unemployed.  The  poor’s-rate  of  Lancashire 
is  very  much  lower  than  that  of  many  other  counties,  and  compares 
favorably  with  previous  assessments  within  its  own  limits;  besides 
which,  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  amazingly  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  annual  value  of  the  property  in  the  county  and 
boroughs  of  Lancashire  in  1856  was  £7,298,000;  in  1860  it  was 
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£10,468,000 ! The  improved  condition  of  the  people  daring  the  same 
period  is  shown  by  the  facts,  that  whilst  of  the  poor-rate  levied,  in 
Salford  ten  years  ago  only  74  per  cent  was  collected,  in  1860  95  per 
cent  was  realized ; and  that  for  83  per  cent  collected  in  Manchester  in 
1850,  88  per  cent  was  obtained  in  1860.  At  the  present  time  the  rate 
of  assessment  in  Salford  is  3s.  in  the  pound;  in  1860  it  was  2s.  lOd. ; bat 
in  1847  it  was  7s.  In  Manchester  the  current  rate  is  3s.  4d. ; in  1860  it 
was  also  3s.  4d. ; and  in  1848,  6s.  8d.  The  value  of  the  property  rated 
in  Salford,  in  1847,  was  £149,701  ; and  in  1860,  £169,708.  In  Man- 
chester, in  1848,  the  value  was  £647,568;  and  in  1860,  £789,203. 
With  such  ample  means  at  their  disposal,  the  guardians  are  perfectly 
justified  in  declaring  their  ability  of  relief  to  be  far  from  exhausted,  and 
the  public  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  future. 

But  though  Lancashire  is  fully  competent  to  meet  its  own  wajits,  still 
assistance  ought  to  be  rendered  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
stoppage  of  the  cotton  supplies  is  not  the  fault  of  Lancashire  alone. 
The  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  English  government  to  interfere  between 
North  and  South,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  is  the. 
policy  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  not  right,  therefore,  that  a single  section 
of  the  country  should  bear  all  the  evil  resulting  from  that  policy,  highly 
as  we  approve  of  the  principles  of  non  intervention.  The  liberal  reply 
made  by  the  outside  public,  shows  that  the  wealth  of  extra-Lancashire  is 
most  willing  to  contribute  towards  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  county. 
Already  large  sums  have  been  sent  down  from  London,  and  subscriptions 
are  forthcoming  from  other  quarters. 


C0TT0I  II  ALGERIA. 

An  official  pamphlet  by  M.  Achille  Filuas,  entitled  “ Elat  Actuel  de 
VAlgerie has  just  been  published  by  order  of  Marshal  Pkussier,  Due  de 
Malakoff.  It  contains  some  interesting  information  on  the  prospects  of 
Algeria  as  a cotton  growing  country.  Algeria,  M.  Filuas  thinks,  is  des- 
tined to  play  a great  part  in  the  cotton  trade  at  no  distant  period.  Exper- 
iments which  have  been  going  on  since  1844  show  that  the  Georgian  long- 
staple,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  or  Jumel,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  Louisiana 
quality,  may  be  easily  acclimatised  in  the  three  provinces  of  Algeria.  It  is 
true  that  the  tables  he  publishes  on  the  subject  show* that  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  that  dependency  is  quite  in  its  infancy.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  there  has  been  a progressive  increase  of  production  since  1851, 
when  only  4,303  kilogrammes  were  gathered,  while  in  1861  we  find  the 
somewhat  more  respectable  figure  of  158,642  kilogrammes.  The  only 
difficulty  Algerian  planters  still  meet  with,  in  their  efforts  to  extend  their 
trade,  is  the  dearness  of  manual  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
government  grants  premiums  to  the  growers  both  on  the  amount  exported 
and  on  that  sold  t>  the  government  itself. 
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1.  Tbs  Balt  Wills  or  Michigan.  2.  Lazi  Supkbio*  ts.  Oo inwall. 

THE  SILT  WELLS  OF  MICHIGAI. 

The  following  on  this  subject  we  condense  from  an  article  in  the  Western 
Railroad  Gazette  : 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1797,  the  first  leaseB  were  granted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  at  the  Onondaga  Springs,  in  New  York,  and  since  that 
time  and  to  the  close  of  the  year  1800,  130,737,157  bushels  had  been 
produced.  Within  a few  years  past,  a new  and  powerful  rival  to  this,  as 
it  were,  monopoly  of  production,  has  been  created  by  the  development  of 
the  saliferous  rocks  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  throughout 
the  West,  more  especially,  the  quality  of  the  article  there  manufactured,  is 
gradually  working  it  into  very  general  favor.  Its  quality  is  unsurpassed,  ' 
either  in  chemical  purity  or  preservative  qualities.  Fishermen  engaged 
extensively  in  their  business,  among  the  various  fisheries  of  Michigan, 
after  giving  it  a thorough  trial,  unite  in  pronouncing  it  u more  economical, 
(in  quantity  required,)  safer  and  better  than  the  Onondaga  fine  salt.” 
And  for  butter  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  pronounced  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  famous  Ashton  salt. 

The  annual  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1859, 
was  estimated  at  52£  pounds  per  capita , or,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
30,692,000  bushels.  Of  this  amount  not  quite  50  per  cent  is  of  domes- 
tic manufacture — the  balance  being  an  imported  article.  For  a series  of 
nine  years,  the  following  have  been  the  movements  of  this  commodity  at 
Chicago : 


1 852  .barrels 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

1857  .barrels 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

92,907 

59,338 

209,746 

99,918 

1853 

86,309 

38,785 

1858 

333,988 

191,279 

1854 

176,526 

91,534 

1859 

316,897 

250,467 

1855 

170,633 

107,993 

1860 

223,018 

164,409 

1856 

184,834 

82,601 

These  figures  will  show  at  a glance  the  importance  of  the  salt  trade  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  make  obvious  at  once  why  active  measures 
should  be  taken  to  prove  and  develop  all  the  true  saliferous  rocks  within 
its  borders. 

If  geological  indications  be  not  fallacious,  Michigan  has  certainly  the 
most  magnificent  salt  basin  upon  the  continent,  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  basin  extends  from  Grand  Rapids,  in  Kent  County,  to  Sanilac  County 
and  to  an  unknown  distance  toward  the  North.  “ Within  this  distance, 
says  the  State  Geologist,  “ the  area  covered  by  the  coal  measures,  may  be 
taken  as  the  area  underlain  by  the  saliferous  strata  of  maximum  produc- 
tiveness.” These  strata  are  made  up  of  a remarkable  series  of  salt-bear- 
ing shales,  with  intercalated  beds  of  gypsum  and  limestone,  and  with  a 
maximum  thickness,  according  to  the  authority  above  quoted,  of  184  feet. 
None  of  the  shales  of  this  interesting  series  have  been  found  to  contain 
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organic  remains,  with  the  exception  of  some  amount  of  comminuted 
carbonaceous  matter.  Besides  this  group  of  rocks  the  Onondaga  salt 
group,  (which  in  Michigan  attains  a thickness  of  only  37  feet,  and  which 
is,  geologically  speaking,  much  older  than  the  salt  group  proper,)  is  thought 
to  yield  brine  of  a sufficient  strength  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  following  wells  are  in  operation  throughout  the  State : 

I.  AT  AND  NEAR  GRAND  RAPIDS. 

Depth  la  feet 


1.  Grand  Rapids  Salt  Manufacturing  Company 410 

2.  Grand  River  44  44  402 

3.  R.  E.  Butterworth 44  44  500 

4.  Indian  Mill  Creek  44  44  450 

5.  J.  W.  Windsor  44  44  448 

6.  Taylor  44  44  402 

II.  ON  THE  SAGINAW  RIVER. 

7.  East  Saginaw  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  1st  well 660 

8.  East  Saginaw  44  44  2d  well 806 

9.  Saginaw  City  44  44  600 

10.  Hall,  Gilbert  & Co.,  44  44  350 

11.  Ward,  Curtis  A Co.  44  44  560 

12.  Litchfield  A Co.,  44  44  680 

13.  Portsmouth  44  44  667 

14.  Bag  City  44  44  542 


The  first  of  these  in  the  second  division  is  manufacturing  about  one 
hundred  barrels  per  diem. 

The  salt  business  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  was  inaugurated  by  the  East 
Saginaw  Company.  The  brine  yielded  Dr.  Chilton  of  New  York  1,416 
grains  of  common  salt  in  one  wine  pint.  The  well  furnishes  about 
13,000  gallons  of  brine  in  24  hours.  Dr.  C.  H.  Potter,  the  Superinten- 
dent, thus  describes  the  process  of  manufacture,  employed  at  these  works  : 

44  We  get  a deposit  of  iron  in  our  settling  vats,  first,  by  putting  the 
brine  into  them  heated,  (running  it  through  a beater,)  and,  second,  by 
using  on  each  27,000  gallons  a pailful  of  lime.  We  are  trying  experi- 
ments to  settle  with  other  materials.  In  the  kettles  we  used  alum  for 
cleansing  for  a time,  but  recently,  and  since  cold  weather,  we  have  used 
nothing.  The  chlorides  can  only  be  removed  by  bailing  out  the  residum, 
after  say  the  5th  to  the  8th  drawing  of  salt,  when  the  bitter  water  accu- 
mulates to  such  an  extent  as  to  act  on  the  iron  of  the  kettle,  and  rust  the 
brine  and  the  salt.  This  course,  of  throwing  out  the  bitter  water,  is 
adopted  in  Kenawha,  Virginia,  and  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  where  the  brine  re- 
sembles ours  in  chemical  composition,  and  though  an  expensive  one  in 
loss  of  brine,  seems  the  only  one  that  is  practicable.  * * * The  im- 

purities remaining  in  our  salt,  after  having  been  drawn  from  the  kettles, 
are  removed  by  drainage,  being  liquid  almost  entirely.  This  thorough 
drainage  is  the  essential  point  in  our  manufacture.’9 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan,  in  his  first 
biennial  report,  makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
one  barrel  of  salt  at  Saginaw : 
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Fuel,  hard  and  soft  wood  equally  mixed 155 

Labor  of  six  men,  at  $1  per  day .150 

Barrel  of  superior  quality 270 

Packing 025 

Interest  at  10  per  cent  on  cost  of  boring 104 

Wear  and  tear  at  5 per  cent 052 

Total 756 


Aside  from  the  cost  of  superintendence  and  incidentals,  it  does  notap- 
pear  how  the  aggregate  can  be  materially  increased,  when  the  business  is 
once  fairly  established.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  is 
rather  early  in  the  history  of  an  enterprise  to  venture  upon  calculations 
as  to  the  ultimate  minimum  cost  of  the  manufacture.  As  an  existing  fact, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  aside  from  the  great  expense  attending 
the  commencement  of  any  manufacture,  some  new  and  economical  chemi- 
cal process  for  getting  rid  of  the  troublesome  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
exists  in  all  brines,  may  be  discovered,  which  will  materially  lessen  the 
cost  of  production.  The  manufacture  of  salt  in  the  State  of  Michigan  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  a most  powerful  competition  is  arrayed  against  it. 
Under  such  existing  circumstances,  the  interest  needs  protection  and  as- 
sistance from  the  State,  other  than  the  present  bounty  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  salt.  The  most  powerful  incentive  which  could  be  given  to  its 
rapid  progressive  development,  would  be  the  discovery  of  some  cheap 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  annoying  chloride  of  calcium,  and  this  should 
not  be  left  to  the  chances  of  private  individual  enterprise,  but  to  the 
subject  of  research  by  competent  parties  appointed  by  the  State. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  VS.  CORNWALL. 

The  Lake  Superior  Journal  gives  the  comparative  statement  of  the 
product  of  ingot  copper  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  Lake 
Superior,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  last  Legisla- 


ture  : 

PRODUCT  OF  THE  CORNWALL  COPPER  MINE8. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

mi. ... 

1822 

7,757 

1786... 

1867 

13,644 

1802..., 

5,195 

1858 

13,255 

1808.... 

6,498 

1859 

13,245 

1817... 

1 1860 

13,212 

PRODUCT  OF  THE  LAKE  8UPERIOR  COPPER  MINES. 

In  1855,  910  pounds . 

Tons. 

Tom. 

1846... 

1854 

. 1,611 

1847 . . 

1856 

. 5,237 

1848.. 

1856 

. 4,008 

1849.. 

1857 

. 4,031 

1850.. 

1858 

. 4,031 

. 4,071 

1851.. 

1859 

1852.. 

1860 

. 5,440 

1853... 

1861 

. 7,450 
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STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION. 


PAUPERS  UV  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND— 1851  TO  1860. 

A writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  furnishes 
us  with  some  interesting  data  respecting  pauperism  in  the  United  King- 
dom, from  which  we  have  prepared  the  following : 

The  average  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  ten  years 
terminating  in  1800,  was  28,104,000;  the  average  of  the  annual  enume- 
rations of  paupers  was  1,109,275  or  3 9 per  cent  In  England  the  popu- 
lation was  18,901,000;  the  paupers  892,671  or  4.7  per  cent;  in  Scotland 
the  population  was  3,009,000;*  the  paupers  120,624  or  4.0  per  cent; 
and  in  Ireland  the  population  being  0,193,000;  the  paupers  were  95,880 
or  1.5  per  cent  Thus  the  relative  proportion  on  the  population,  was  in 
England,  47  ; Scotland,  40;  and,  in  Ireland,  15. 

English  pauperism  is  a time-honored  institution,  the  growth  of  nearly 
three  centuries;  and  Scotland,  under  its  amended  Poor  Law,  appears 
emulous  of  attaining  to  a scale  of  relief,  which  may  pass  unrebuked,  by 
the  side  of  the  English  expenditure.  Ireland  has  been  disburdened  of 
its  superfluous  population  by  emigration.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
the  good  fortune  of  that  country  to  have  had  its  poor  laws  inaugurated 
and  supervised  by  public  servants,  who  were  familiar  with  the  English 
machinery;  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  evils  of  a deep  rooted 
pauperism ; and,  with  the  practical  benefits  which  the  amendment  of  the 
poor  laws  in  1834  had  conferred  upon  English  rate*- payers,  and  English 
laborers.  The  decline  of  Irish  pauperism  is  still  more  remarkable,  when 
we  collate  the  numbers  relieved  in  1851  with  those  of  1860.  In  the  for- 
mer year  the  total  was  226,452 ; and  in  the  latter,  43,272.  But,  the 
pressure  in  Ireland,  though  great  in  1851,  was  far  below  that  experienced 
m the  three  previous  years.  The  maximum  of  pauperism  was  attained 
in  July,  1849,  when  1,005,800,  or  221,583  in-door,  and  784,307  out  door 
paupers  were  relieved. 

In  the  practical  management  of  the  poor  laws,  the  economists  and  the 
reformers  have,  with  reason,  regarded  the  system  of  “ out-door  relief” 
with  great  disfavor.  This  arises  from  two  causes:  one  is  the  difficulty  of 
testing  the  applicant’s  destitution  ; and  the  other,  the  fear  that  the  rates 
may  be  diverted,  in  the  hands  of  the  employers  of  labor,  to  the  depres- 
sion of  wages.  A large  ratio  of  outdoor  relief  is  regarded  as  the  surest 
index  of  a badly  managed  Union,  or  Parish.  In  respect  of  Scotland  the 
reports  do  not  usually  discriminate  the  in-door  from  the  out-door  paupers; 
this  information,  however,  is  given  for  1859.  The  following  comparison 
is  therefore  limited  to  that  year : 


* This  estimate  of  the  average  of  the  Scotch  population  for  the  decennium,  was 
made  before  the  census  of  1861  was  published;  it  gives  a higher  figure  than  that 
enumeration  warrants — consequently  the  ratio  of  pauperism,  and  the  rate  per  head 
for  relief,  as  represented  io  this  paper,  are  somewhat  lower  for  Scotland  than  they 
should  be. 
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CIK0US  OF  PAUPRBfl,  1859. 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


In-door.  Outdoor. 

121,232  744,214 

8,678  113,335 

40,369  1,248 


Total. 

865,446 

122,013 

41,617 


Thus  it  appears  that  for  one  in-door  pauper,  England  relieved  6.1  out- 
door; Scotland  13.1,  and  Ireland  0.03.  Out-door  relief  was  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  the  latter  country. 

As  regards  able-bodied  pauperism,  a comparison  can  only  be  made  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  beoause  the  “ able  bodied/’  as  such,  have  no 
legal  claim  to  relief  in  Scotland.  According  to  the  latest  returns,  there 
were  in  England,  132,120  adult  able-bodied  paupers;  and  in  Ireland,  of 
the  same  class,  7,927  only.  These  figures  give  a percentage  on  the  pop- 
ulation of  .66  for  the  former,  and  .13  for  the  latter  country ; that  is,  as 
five  to  one . In  this  class  the  women  are,  in  both  countries,  three  times 
as  numerous  as  the  men.  England,  which  has  workhouse  room  for 
218,000  inmates,  does  not  use  one- thirteenth  part  of  it  for  the  reception 
of  adult  able-bodied  paupers ; on  the  other  hand,  Ireland  relieves  all  of 
that  class  in  the  workhouse ; England  gives  out-door  relief  to  seven  adult 
able-bodied  paupers,  in  respect  of  one  in-door. 

The  remarkable  contrast  which  Ireland  offers  to  Scotland,  has  been 
commented  upon  in  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  Reports,  where  the  Scotch  pau- 
perism has  been  collated  with  that  of  Ulster  and  Connaught.  The  Scotch 
expenditure  of  relief  has  also  been  compared,  by  the  Scotch  Board,  with 
the  corresponding  outlay  in  the  northern  and  north-western  divisions  of 
England.  Those  districts  of  Ireland  and  of  England  were  selected  for 
comparison  with  Scotland,  as  affording  great  similarity,  in  their  respec- 
tive circumstances,  apart  from  the  existence  of  pauperism. 

“In  Scotland,”  observe  the  Commissioners,  “out-door  relief  is  the  rule 
— relief  in  the  poorhouse  the  exception — of  119,453  persons  receiving 
relief  in  Scotland  on  the  14th  May,  1857,  only  about  6,000,  or  little  more 
than  1 in  20  of  their  number,  were  in  poorhouses.  Of  53,331  persons 
receiving  relief  at  the  same  time  in  Ireland,  only  944  received  out-door 
relief,  52,387  were  inmates  of  the  workhouses.  In  Ireland  relief  in  the 
workhouse,  and  only  in  the  workhouse,  is  the  rule — out-door  relief  the 
rare  and  special  exception.  To  this  broad  difference  in  the  conditions 
upon  which  relief  can  be  obtained  it  is  probable  that  the  vast  disparity 
in  the  ratio  of  pauperism  to  population  ought  mainly  to  be  attributed.”* 
The  Commissioners  further  remark,  that  of  the  Irish  population  resident 
in  Scotland,  1 in  18  it  a pauper ; but,  that  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the 
able-bodied,  this  class  having  no  claim  to  relief  in  Scotland,  the  ratio  is 
1 in  274.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a similar  comparison  cannot  be  made 
between  the  Irish  at  home,  and  the  Irish  in  England. 

The  Scotch  Commissioners  return  to  the  subject  of  this  startling  dis- 
parity, in  their  subsequent  report.  Their  observations  are  so  important, 
and  bear  so  immediately  upon  the  facts,  that  I cannot  refrain  from  quot-f 
ing  the  passage.  “There  are  thus,”  they  state,  “ in  any  given  number  o 
the  population,  more  than  12  paupers  in  the  Highland  counties  for  every 


* Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  Board,  p.  7. 
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1 pauper  in  Ulster  and  Connaught  For  so  vast  a disparity  there  must  be 
causes  that  are  intelligible.  * * * * Ten  years  ago  it  did  not 

exist,  and  we  must  seek  its  causes  in  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  that  time.  In  the  years  from  1846  to  1849,  the  avidity  to  obtain 
eleemosynary  aid  was  at  least  as  great  at  general,  and  led  to  quite  as 
many  and  as  ingenious  devices  to  secure  it  in  Ireland  as  in  the  Highlands. 
The  tendency  to  rely  upon  that  description  of  assistance,  though  attempts 
were  made  to  guard  it  by  careful  scrutiny,  and  the  labor  test  was  not 
checked  in  Ireland  until  the  workhouse  was  available.  The  cruelty  of 
resorting  to  that  mode  of  relief  was  then  denounced  in  terms  of  unmeas- 
ured severity ; but  those  who  look  not  to  present  popularity,  but  to  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  people,  persevered;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  now  to  be  found  one  sincere  friend  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  Ireland  who  has  intelligently  considered  the  subject,  and  who  believes 
that  the  industry,  the  self-reliance,  and  the  power  of  self-maintenance  now 
exhibited  by  the  people  of  Ireland  could  have  been  developed  as  it  has 
been  in  the  last  ten  years  if  out-door  relief  had  then  been  as  easily  ob- 
tained as  it  now  is  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; or  who  doubts  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  have  gained  far  more  by  this  development  than  they 
could  have  gained  by  a system  of  out-door  relief,  which  repressed  the 
growth  of  those  qualities  and  habits  !”* 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  subject  of  Scotch  pauperism,  will 
be  surprised  to  find  the  degradation  to  which  the  population  of  the  High- 
lands has  sunk,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  under  the  blighting  influence 
of  an  indiscriminate  system  of  out-door  relief.  Strong  evidence  of  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  untested  relief  in  that  district,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Briscoe  (o  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Committee  of  last  session. 

Mr.  Briscos  is  officially  connected  with  the  Scotch  Board,  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  poor;  and  in  that  capacity  has  visited  10,000  re- 
gistered poor  (paupers,)  or  heads  of  families,  at  their  own  houses.  He 

?;ave  the  committee  a very  long  list  of  persons,  who  were  improperly  re- 
ieved ; forcibly  suggesting  the  abuses  of  the  unreformed  English  poor 
laws ; and,  subsequently,  to  the  question — 44  Then,  the  effect  of  this  out- 
door relief  has  been  very  demoralizing,  and  has  broken  down  the  spirit  of 
independence  ?”  made  this  remarkable  answer : “ Not  the  least  doubt 
about  it ; it  has  deteriorated  to  a considerable  extent  truth,  industry,  mo- 
rality, self-respect,  self-reliance,  the  natural  affections,  and  independence 
of  character ; it  appears  as  if  the  whole  of  the  humbler  classes  had  com- 
pletely changed  character ; there  is  no  shame  whatever  now  in  demand- 
ing relief,  even  among  some  of  higher  station.  The  state  of  things  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  perfectly  deplorable,  and  every  person  admits 
it.”f 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  pauperism  of  Scotland  is  clearly  due  to  the 
insufficient  workhouse  test  of  that  country.  It  vividly  recalls  to  mind  a 
passage  in  Mr.  Twistlbton’s  dissent  from  the  Report  of  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  appointed  in  1843  to  inquire  4(into  the  administration  and 
practical  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  Scotland.”  Mr.  Twistlktow 
was  one  of  the  Commissioner ; and  he  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  great  knowledge  of  the  actual  working  of  the  English  Poor 


* Fourteenth  Report  of  Scotch  Poor  Law  Board,  p.  21. 

f' Report  on  Poor  Relief,  (Ireland)  House  of  Commons,  1861,  p.  369. 
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Laws.  Mr.  Twistleton’s  u Reasons  of  Dissent  ” are  drawn  up  in  eight 
Paragraphs.  The  following  words  form  part  of  the  sixth  : — “ But  while 
I admit  that  the  arrangement  of  various  details  may  be  safely  vested  in 
the  managers  of  the  poor  in  each  particular  town,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  principles  of  dealing  with  a subject  so  difficult  as  that  of  administer- 
ing relief,  should  be  settled  by  the  more  enlarged  wisdom  of  Parliament. 
And  a matter  of  such  importance  as  the  erection  of  poorhouses  ought 
not  to  be  dependent  either  on  the  honest  judgment,  or  possible  caprice, 
partial  knowledge,  or  narrow  views  of  accidental  majorities  in  particular 
localities.”* 

After  seventeen  years9  administration  of  their  amended  poor  laws,  the 
Scotch  authorities  have  left  four-fifth  of  their  parishes  unprovided  with 
poorhouses.  But,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Commissioners  antici- 
pate an  increase  in  the  number,  as  seventy-seven  parishes  are  taking 
steps  to  build  new  poorhouses.  We  add  the  following  interesting  tables : 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAUPERS  RELIEVED,  IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  ON  ONE  DAT,  IN  EAOH  OF  THE  TEN  YEARS,  1851  TO  1860,  WITH 
THE  RATIO  OF  PAUPERISM  TO  THE  ESTIMATED  POPULATION. 


/ England  and  Wales. , / Scotland. % 

In-door  Out-door  In-door  and 

Years.  paupers.  paupers.  TotaLt  Perot  outdoor.  Perot 

1851  114,367  826,948  941,315  5.3  122,416  4.2 

1852  111,323  804,352  915,675  5.0  117,693  4.0 

1853  110,148  776,214  886,362  4.8  117,535  4.0 

1854  111,635  762,982  864,617  4.6  120,626  4.1 

1855  121,400  776,286  897,686  4.8  121,770  4.1 

1856  124,879  792,205  917,084  4.8  121,522  4.0 

1857  122,845  762,163  885,010  4.6  119,569  5.9 

1858  122,613  786,287  908,886  4.7  123,191  4.0 

1859  121,232  744,214  865,446  4.4  122,013  3.9 

1860  113,507  731,126  844,633  4.3  120,906  4.0 


Average 117,395  776,276  892,671  4.7  120,724  4.0 

, ■ - Ireland.  /—United Kingdom.—, 

In-door  Ont-door  In-door  and 

loan.  pan i ora.  paupers.  TotaLt  Per  ot.  ont-door.  Par  fit 

1851  217,949  8,503  226,452  3.5  1,290,183  4.7 

1852  167,372  3,225  170,597  2.6  1,203,965  4.4 

1853  130,047  3,003'  133,050  2.1  1,136,947  4.1 

1854  95,922  1,622  97,544  1.5  1,082,787  3.9 

1855  79,747  3,273  83,020  1.3  1,102,476  3.9 

1856  63,477  876  64,353  1.0  1,102,959  3.9 

1857  60,877  967  51,844  0.9  1,056,423  3.7 

1858  45,781  1,271  47,052  0.8  1,079,129  3.8 

1859  40,369  1,248  41,617  0.7  1,029076  3.6 

1860  41,271  2,001  43,272  0.7  1,008,811  3.5 


Average 93,281  2,599  95,880  1.5  1,109,275  3.9 


* Report  of  Her  Majesty’*  Commissioners  on  Scotch  Poor  Laws,  p.  68,  1844. 


f England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  county  and  bnrrough  pauper  lunatics ; this 
class  has  averaged  latterly  about  1,700. 

| Ireland,  exclusive  of  pauper  lunatics  maintained  by  the  county  cess ; in  1867 
this  class  was  returned  as  8,824. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SUMS  EXPENDED  IN  RELIEF  TO  THE  POOR  IN  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM, IN  THE  TEN  TEARS  FROM  1851-60  *,  AND  OF  THE  RATE  PER  HEAD  OF 
EXPENDITURE. 


, —England  and  Wales.- 

Relief  to 


Years. 

Popul&Uon.t 

the  poor. 

1851... 

17,927,609 

£4,962,704 

1852... 

18,206.000 

4,897,685 

1853. .. 

18,402,000 

4,989,064 

1854. .. 

18,617,000 

5,282,853 

1855. .. 

18,840,000 

5,890,041 

1856... 

19,043,000 

6,004,244 

1857. .. 

19,207,000 

5,898,756 

1858. .. 

19,361,000 

5,878,542 

1859. .. 

19,578,000 

5,558,689 

1860. .. 

19,837,000 

5,454,964 

Average. 

18,901,761 

54,767,542 

-Scotland*.- 


Rate  pr. 
head. 

Population. 

Relief  to 
the  poor. 

Rate  pr. 
head. 

5s0$d 

2,888,742  £524,033 

3s7£d 

5 4} 

2,916,000 

522,209 

3 7 

5 4* 

2,942,000 

530,984 

3 7* 

5 8 

2,969,000 

662,888 

3 9 1 

6 3 

2,996,000 

596,140 

4 0 

6 3f 

3,023,000 

619,196 

4 1 

6 If 

3,050,000 

627,512 

4 U 

6 f 

3,077,000 

633,533 

4 1* 

5 8$ 

3,103,000 

637,612 

4 2 

5 6 

3,130,000 

654,527 

4 2 

6 9$ 

3,009,474  i 

5,917,634 

3 11$ 

Years. 

Population. 

— Ireland.^ 

Relief  to 
the  poor. 

Rate  pr. 
head. 

Uni 

PopalaUon. 

ted  Kingdom. — 
Relief  to 
the  poor. 

Rate  pr. 
head. 

1851... 

6,552,386  £1,141,647 

3s 

6$d 

27,368,737 

£6,628,384 

4s 

10d 

1852. .. 

6,474,000 

883,268 

2 

8f 

27,595,000 

6,303,162 

4 

5 

1853... 

6,396,000 

785,718 

2 

H 

27,740,000 

6,255,766 

4 

6 

1854... 

6,318,000 

760,153 

2 

4$ 

27,904,000 

6,605,894 

4 

8$ 

1855. .. 

6,240,000 

685,259 

2 

2$ 

28,076,000 

7,170,440 

5 

1 

1856. .. 

6,162,000 

676,390 

1 

10$ 

28,228,000 

7,199,830 

5 

* 

1857... 

6,844,000 

498,889 

1 

H 

28,341,000 

7,026,157 

5 

11$ 

1858. .. 

6,006,000 

457,178 

1 

28,444,000 

6,969,253 

4 

10$ 

1858... 

5,928,000 

413,712 

1 

4$ 

28,609,000 

6,620,013 

4 

H 

1860. .. 

5,850,000 

454,531 

1 

6$ 

28,817,000 

6,564,022 

4 

6$ 

Average. 

6,193,038 

6,656,745 

2 

If 

28,104,273 

67,341,921 

4 

H 

BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AMD  MARRIAGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  civil  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  began  on  the  1st  of  July,  1827.  By  the  end  of  last  year,  six 
months  short  of  a quarter  of  a century,  this  astounding  number  of  names 
had  been  registered  and  transmitted  to  Somerset  House  : 


Persons  married 7,086.7  00 

Births 14,278,790 

• Deaths 9,605,686 

Total 80,791,026 


* The  expenditure  of  Scotland,  as  here  given,  is  less  by  the  “law  expenses”  and 
the  cost  of  “general  sanitary  measures;”  the  corresponding  items  are  excluded  from 
the  English  returns. 

f Estimated  for  1862  to  1860,  by  the  Board  of  Supervision;  it  is  in  excess  of  the 
truth,  for  the  actual  census  of  1861  gives  8,061,261  as  the  number  at  the  present  time. 

X The  decrease  in  the  population  of  Ireland  has  been  assumed  to  follow  at  the  same 
rate  for  each  year. 
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The  Golden  Hour . By  Moncork  D.  Conway,  author  of  “ The  Rejected  Stone" 
Boston : Ticknor  A Fields.  For  sale  by  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

This  is  a volume  of  considerable  power,  intensely  anti-slavery,  and  well  worth  read- 
ing ; for  everything  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  immediate  and  general  emancipation 
is  said  here,  and  said  well  There  are  admirable  passages  in  the  book,  but  it  is  spoilt 
as  a whole  by  the  bursts  of  personal  prejudice  which  are  scattered  thickly  through  it. 
Animosity  is  not  argument ; indeed  it  repels  conviction,  and  neutralises  the  most 
eloquent  appeal ; the  least  appearance  of  prejudice  in  the  assertions  of  an  author  or 
orator,  arouses  the  contrary  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  every  hearer,  and  entirely  over- 
throws the  end  which  might  be  accomplished  by  dispassionate,  courteous  reasoning. 
Of  Mr.  Conway's  charges  and  insinuations  against  General  McClellan  we  say  noth- 
ing, as  they  are  too  unmanly  and  ignoble  to  permit  of  refutation.  These,  with  many 
other  abusive  portions,  must  be  utterly  expunged,  before  the  book  can  even  receive 
the  attention  which  its  decided  merits  have  a right  to  demand. 

The  Flirt;  or.  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a Fashionable  .Young  Lady.  By  Mrs.  Grey, 
author  of  44  The  Gambler’s  Wife" 44  The  Duke  and  Cousin  Ac.,  Ac.  Philadelphia : 
T.  B.  Peterson  A Brothers.  Price  60  cents. 

Mrs.  Grey  has  done  an  injustice  to  her  work  by  giving  it  so  very  frivolous  a name ; 
one  would  suppose  it  to  be  the  lightest  and  gayest  of  foolish  fictions,  when  it  is  in 
fact  a sober  story,  with  a very  sad  moral,  because  a true  one.  The  plot  is  interest- 
ing and  the  characters  good. 

The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon , Baron  of  Vervtam,  Ac.,  Ac.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
James  Spedding,  Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  and  Douglas  Demon  Heath.  Volume 
Fourth.  Boston : Brown  A Taggard. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  publication  of  another  volume  of  this 
valuable  work,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Taggard.'  We  have  spoken  so 
frequently  of  the  worth  of  this  edition,  and  of  the  fine  style  in  which  it  is  issued,  that 
it  would  be  mere  repetition  to  comment  again  upon  them.  The  present  volume  will 
probably  prove  of  more  general  interest  than  some  of  its  all-latin  predecessors,  as 
a large  portion  of  it,  (the  Natural  History,)  is  written  in  English,  in  Bacon's  own 
quaint  and  charming  style. 

1.  A Life's  Secret ; a Story  of  Woman's  Revenge.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author 
of  44  The  Channings,”  44 Haris'  Heirs''  “ East  Lynne,"  Ac.,  Ac.  Philadelphia : 
T.  B.  Peterson  A Brothers.  Price  60  cents. 

2.  The  Channings.  A Domestic  Novel  of  Real  Life.  By  the  same.  Price  60  cents. 
Mrs.  Wood  has  already  achieved  for  herself  a reputation  as  one  of  the  best  of 

sensation  novelists ; as  such,  she  must  of  course  rank  far  below  those  authors  whose 
claims  to  fame,  rest  upon  their  excellence  of  style,  their  strength  of  thought  or  their 
accurate  delineation  of  character.  In  her  own  province  however,  which  belooge 
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strictly  to  the  creation  and  development  of  plot,  she  is  among  the  first.  There  is  al- 
ways a well-kept  mystery  in  her  works,  skillfully  worked  oat,  and  generally  very  sad. 
In  the  M Life's  Secret,"  for  instance,  where  very  worthy  people  are  kept  very  wretched 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  cause  of  all  their  woe  is  so  utterly  needless,  that 
we  think  the  majority  of  readers  will  be  more  pained  than  pleased  by  the  perusal  of 
it  The  “ Channings  ” is  a different  sort  of  book,  having  a great  deal  to  say  about 
boy  life  in  a Cathedral  town,  and  will  probably  be  more  generally  liked  than  the 
former. 


The  Indian  Scout;  or , Life  on  the  Frontier.  By  Gustave  Award,  author  of 
“ The  Flower  of  the  Prairie " a The  Trail  Hunter ,"  “ The  Gold  Seekers Aa,  Ac. 
Philadelphia : T B.  Peterson  A Brothers.  Price  60  cents. 

This  is  a story  of  Indian  and  Mexican  life  on  the  prairies,  and  is  full  of  wild  ad- 
ventures. It  is  said  that  Award  has  lived  for  years  among  the  savages,  as  the 
adopted  son  of  a very  powerful  Indian  tribe ; that  he  has  been  through  every  phase 
of  prairie  life,  having  been  in  turn,  hunter,  trapper,  squatter,  gold-seeker,  warrior, 
guide,  and  scout  If  this  be  true,  his  narratives  should  have  a seat  and  vigor  that 
nothing  less  than  personal  experience  could  give  them. 

Love's  Labor  Won.  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  author  of  M The  Lost  Heiress f 
" The  Missing  Bride,"  “ The  Curse  of  Clifton  " Ac^  Ac.  Philadelphia : T.  B.  Peter- 
son A Brothers.  Price,  paper,  $1  00 ; in  doth,  $1  26. 

We  consider  this  as  the  best  of  Mrs.  South  worth's  recent  productions.  The  story 
hinges  upon  an  unfortunate  clandestine  marriage,  which  involves  the  heroine  in  a aeries 
of  distressing  embaraesments.  Such  an  aflair,  must  of  course,  produce  in  a romance, 
as  in  real  life,  At  the  least,  confusion,  mystery,  and  suspicion,  if  not  worse  results.  The 
plot  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  characters,  particularly  those  of  Marguerite, 
Helmstedt,  and  Cornelia  very  vivid  and  life-like.  The  whole  story  is  a startling 
picture  of  the  lifelong  misery  entailed  upon  the  participators  in  one  deliberate  act  of 
folly  and  deception,  and  is  as  instructive  morally,  as  it  is  entertaining. 

The  Too  Prima  Donnas;  a Hovel  of  Real  Life . By  George  Augustus  Sala,  author 
of  M The  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon"  u Twice  Round  the  Clock " Ao,  Ac.  Philadelphia : 
T.  B.  Peterson  A Brothers.  Price  26  cents. 

Mr.  Sala  is  already  well  known  as  a very  entertaining  writer,  and  the  present  work 
will  tend  to  confirm  this  reputation.  It  is  a very  pretty  story,  simple  in  plot,  but 
deverly  told.  If  the  book  had  no  other  merit,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  read  it, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  childlike  and  charming  old 
Abb*  Guillemot. 
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SALT  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  SAGINAW  TALLEY,  MICHIGAN. 

The  Saginaw  River  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Cass,  Shiawassee, 
and  Tittabawassee  rivers.  It  flows  by  a slightly  serpentine  course  a little 
east  of  north,  and  empties  into  Saginaw  Bay  of  Lake  Huron.  Measured 
by  its  meanderings  it  is  about  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  and  in  a 
straight  line  about  twenty  and  one-half  miles.  A government  lighthouse 
stands  at  its  confluence  with  the  bay.  A bar  is  found  across  the  mouth, 
but  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  not  difficult  for  vessels  of  large  size,  which 
find  sufficient  water  for  safe  navigation  as  far  as  East  Saginaw ; while 
small  steamboats  ascend  to  St.  Charles,  on  the  Shiawassee  river,  ten  miles 
above  the  head  of  the  Saginaw.  The  principal  villages  on  the  immedi- 
ate banks  of  the  river  are  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw  City,  and  Bay  City. 
The  latter  village  is  situated  on  the  right  bank,  between  four  and  five  miles 
from  its  mouth.  A small  settlement  on  the  opposite  bank,  one  mile 
nearer  the  bay,  has  been  named  Bangor.  Portsmouth  adjoins  Bay  City, 
and  the  two  villages  actually  form  but  one,  stretching  along  the  river  for 
the  distance  of  two  miles  and  three-quarters.  Zilwaukie  is  a small  settle- 
ment on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  fifteen  and  three-fourths  miles  from 
the  mouth.  Two  miles  higher  up,  on  the  same  side,  is  Carrolton,  another 
nucleus  of  population ; while  East  Saginaw,  with  a population  of  4,000, 
lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  about  eighteen  and  one-half  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Salina  bears  the  same  relation  to  this  place  as  Portsmouth 
does  to  Bay  City.  Opposite  Salina  is  Saginaw  City,  the  oldest  settlement, 
and  the  one  second  in  importance  on  the  river. 

Above  Saginaw  City,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  to  its  head  is 
occupied  by  a marsh.  The  same  is  true  of  the  interval  between  Zilwau- 
kie  and  Portsmouth,  as  well  as  most  of  the  region  below  Bay  City. 
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Aside  from  the  marshes  just  mentioned,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  eleva- 
ted two  to  ten  feet  above  the  water  at  ordinary  stage  and  very  little  of 
it  is  subject  to  overflow.  The  soil  is  black,  deep,  loomy,  and  inexhaus- 
tibly fertile  ; being  covered,  in  a state  of  nature,  with  a heavy  growth  of 
maple,  beech,  ironwood,  elm,  ash,  and  whitewood.  The  climatic  condi- 
tions are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  ordinary  farming  and  garden 
crops.  On  the  18th  of  July,  Indian  corn  in  the  vicinity  of  Bay  City  was 
fully  twice  the  size  of  the  same  crop  in  Genesee,  Oakland,  Wayne,  and 
Washtenaw  counties.  The  country  back  from  the  river  on  both  sides, 
possesses  a similar  character  as  far  as  Tuscola,  in  Tuscola  County,  and  Mid- 
land City,  in  Midland  County.  Much  of  this  land,  strange  to  say,  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  government — so  deeply  seated  has  been  the  early  mis- 
conception of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  this  region.  German  and 
other  settlers,  however,  are  rapidly  coming  in. 

The  principal  economical  interest  of  the  Saginaw  Valley,  has  been, 
from  the  beginning,  its  lumber.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
forty-five  mills  upon  the  river,  capable  of  manufacturing  125,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  per  annum,  and  actually  turning  out  an  average  production  of 
90,000,000  feet.  Besides  this,  the  shingle  trade  amounts  to  about 
$60,000  per  annum,  and  the  stave  business  to  about  $70,000  per  annum. 

The  salt  manufacture  of  the  Saginaw  Valley,  though  but  two  years 
from  its  incipiency,  is  already  rivaling  the  lumber  interest,  and  promises 
in  a few  years  to  become  the  leading  commercial  interest  of  the  lower 
peninsula ; if  it  does  not  even  supercede  the  manufacture  of  this  article 
in  other  States.  This  announcement  will  arouse  the  reader’s  incredulity  ; 
but  we  leave  it  on  record,  and  abide  the  test  of  events.  Our  object  is  to 
direct  attention  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 

The  existence  of  salt  springs  at  numberless  points  in  the  lower  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  has  been  known  from  its  earliest  settlement;  and  here, 
as  in  other  States,  the  Indians,  no  less  than  the  elk  and  the  deer,  sup- 
plied their  wants  from  the  natural  salines.  Numerous  reservations  of 
lands  supposed  to  contain  salt  springs,  had,  at  an  early  day,  been  made 
by  the  United  States;  and  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made 
by  individuals  to  manufacture  salt.  Michigan  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1836,  with  the  privilege  of  selecting  72  sections  of  salt  spring 
lands.  In  1837  she  had  organized  a Geological  Commission  for  the  de- 
velopment of  her  mineral  resources,  with  Dr.  Douglass  Houghton  at 
its  head.  One  of  the  first  objects  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  which 
organized  the  survey,  as  well  as  by  the  superintendent  himself,  was  the 
determination  of  definite  facts  in  reference  to  the  value  and  distribution 
of  the  salt  springs  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
State  Geologist’s  first  annual  report,  dated  January  28,  1838,  was  devo- 
ted to  an  exposition  of  the  results  of  his  observations  upon  the  brine 
springs  of  the  State,  made  during  the  previous  year.  He  found  the  sa- 
lines of  the  State  distributed  into  five  groups : First,  those  upon  the 
Grand  River,  near  Grand  Rapids ; second,  those  on  Maple  River,  in  Gratiot 
County ; third,  those  on  the  Tittabawassee  River,  in  Midland  County ; 
fourth,  those  of  Macomb  County ; fifth,  those  on  Saline  River,  in  Wash- 
tenaw County.  No  saline  indications  of  importance  were  known  south 
of  a line  drawn  from  Monroe  to  Grand  Rapids.  Dr.  Houghton  gave 
analyses  of  twenty  samples  of  brine  from  as  many  different  localities  within 
the  State.  These  localities  were  generally  on  marshes,  circumstanced 
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similarly  to  tbe  salines  of  New  York,  or  on  tbe  immediate  banks  of 
streams,  subject  more  or  less  to  overflow.  As  tbe  result  of  tbe  observa- 
tions of  this  year,  Dr.  Houghton  advanced  tbe  opinion,  that  tbe  brine 
supplied  at  the  surface,  at  any  of  tbe  localities  examined,  would  prove  too 
weak  and  too  limited  in  quantity  to  justify  the  expectation  of  remunera- 
tive manufacture.  At  tbe  same  time,  be  announced  “ a general  resem- 
blance between  tbe  geology  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  that  of  Michi- 
gan,” and  stated  bis  belief  that  “ the  rock-formations  of  our  saliferous 
district  are  somewhat  lower  in  the  series  than  those  occurring  in  tbe  prin- 
cipal salines  on  the  Ohio ;”  and  from  this  inferred — with  what  reason  I 
do  not  perceive — “ that  the  salt-bearing  rock  would  lie  nearer  the  sur- 
face here  ” than  in  Ohio.  The  similarity  of  circumstances  attending  the 
occurrence  of  birne  springs  in  Michigan  and  Ohio,  led  him  to  advance 
tbe  opinion,  that  in  this  State,  as  well  as  Ohio,  success  might  follow  tbe 
boring  of  Artesian  wells  to  tbe  salt  rock. 

This  report  led,  in  March,  1838,  to  the  passage  of  “ An  act  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  State  salt  springs,”  directing  tbe  State  geologist  to  pro- 
ceed to  make  explorations  by  boring  at  one  or  more  suitable  points ; and 
appropriating  $3,000  to  defray  expenses. 

On  tbe  1st  of  January,  1839,  the  State  geologist  reported  that  he  bad 
visited  tbe  various  salines  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  with  tbe 
view  of  collecting  information  to  guide  his  procedure,  and  had  com- 
menced the  sinking  of  two  shafts — one  on  tbe  Tittabawassee  near  tbe 
mouth  of  Salt  River,  and  the  other  on  tbe  Grand  River  about  three  miles 
west  from  Grand  rapids.  Before  tbe  close  of  the  month,  tbe  Legislature 
made  further  special  provision  for  the  prosecution  of  these  two  enter- 
prises. The  work,  however,  was  conducted  under  great  difficulties.  The 
surface  materials  were  first  penetrated  on  the  Tittabawassee  by  a shaft 
eight  feet  square,  to  the  depth  of  forty-five  feet,  when  the  fresh  and  brackish 
water  overpowered  the  pumps,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  sink  a drill 
at  a neighboring  point.  From  May  to  November,  1841,  the  drill  pene- 
trated but  139  feet,  when  a rock  was  struck,  (supposed  by  Dr.  Houghton 
to  be  quartzite,)  which  tbe  drill  entered  but  half  an  inch  in  eleven  hours, 
though  loaded  with  a weight  of  270  pounds.  At  this  obstacle  the  work 
was  abandoned. 

The  well  on  the  Grand  river  was  begun  in  July,  1838,  and  finished  in 
1842,  at  the  depth  of  473  feet. 

In  these  two  costly  and  protracted  experiments  no  brine  was  obtained 
materially  better  than  that  previously  occurring  at  the  surface. 

In  the  meantime,  in  January  1840,  Hon.  Luoius  Lton  of  Grand  Rapids, 
began  boring  for  salt  at  a point  near  Bridge  Street  bridge  in  that  village, 
(now  city,)  and  by  July  1841,  had  penetrated  to  a depth  of  661  feet. 
From  this  well  was  an  enormous  flow  of  brackish  water,  amounting  to  one 
hogshead  per  minute ; and  by  means  of  an  ingenious  contrivance,  brine 
was  brought  up  unmixed  with  the  flow  of  fresh  water,  which  proved  to 
be  one-fifth  saturated — or  at  least  equal  in  strength  to  brine  at  that  time 
used  on  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  Rivers.  With  salt  selling  at  $3  per  bar- 
rel, Mr.  Lton  was  enabled  to  manufacture  a limited  amount  without  loss. 
The  want  of  brine  of  adequate  strength,  however,  led  to  an  early  sus- 
pension of  the  business. 

After  the  failures  of  1838-42,  the  “Salt  Spring  Lands”  came  into  the 
market  as  little  superior  to  ordinary  agricultural  lands.  In  1849,  (March 
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28,)  on  the  organization  .of  the  State  Normal  School,  twenty -five  sections 
were  set  apart  for  the  creation  of  a Normal  School  fund,  at  the  minimum 
price  of  four  dollars  an  acre  for  the  unimproved  lands;  and  in  1855, 
(February  12,)  twenty-two  sections  were  set  apart  for  the  endowment  of 
an  Agricultural  College. 

A lingering  belief  yet  survived,  however,  that  Michigan  was  still  des- 
tined to  become  a salt  producing  State ; and  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids, 
still  remembering  how  near  to  the  verge  of  success  Mr.  Lyon  had  reached, 
seriously  agitated  the  resumption  of  explorations.  Through  the  personal 
exertions  of  Dr.  George  A.  Lathrop,  of  East  Saginaw,  and  James 
Scribner,  Esq.,  and  others,  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  Legislature  of  1859, 
was  induced  to  enact  a bill,  offering  ten  cents  a bushel  for  all  salt  made 
from  btine  obtained  by  boring  within  the  State,  and  exempting  from 
taxation  all  property  employed  in  the  manufacture — the  bounty  to  be  paid 
when  not  less  than  5,000  bushels  should  have  been  manufactured.  About 
the  same  time  (February  15)  an  act  was  passed  initiating  a geological 
survey  of  the  State. 

Boring  was  commenced  in  April  of  the  same  year  at  East  Saginaw,  by 
the  Eist  Saginaw  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  August,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  by  James  Scribner  <fc  Co. 

In  the  meantime,  the  superintendent  of  the  geological  survey  just  or- 
ganized, was  prosecuting  a reconnoisance  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State.  A careful  study  and  collation  of  the  various  outcrops  of  rock  led 
to  a -determination  of  the  nature,  thickness,  and  superposition  of  the  strata 
underlying  the  lower  peninsula  ; and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  supplied  the 
basis  of  an  intelligent  prosecution  of  explorations  for  salt.  The  cause  of 
previous  failures  was  now  apparent. 

Dr.  Houghton  does  not  seem  to  have  attained  to  a full  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  rocks  of  the  lower  peninsula.  The 
opinion  prevailed  at  that  day  (see  Report,  1839,  p.  9)  that  the  strike  of 
the  rocks  was  northeast  and  southwest  across  the  peninsula;  that  Saginaw 
bay  occupies  a denuded  space  along  the  outcrop  of  “the  sandstone  ” just 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  “the  limestone  of  the  north;”  that  the 
coal  on  the  Illinois  river  is  in  the  strike  of  the  coal  bearing  rocks  of  Mich- 
igan, and  the  galeniferous  limestone  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  a prolonga- 
tion of  “ a portion  of  the  rock  formation  ” which  occurs  in  the  northern 
part  of  Michigan.  It  was  further  supposed  by  Dr.  Houghton  that  the 
brines  of  the  State  rise  to  the  surface  through  fissures  in  the  strata  over- 
lying  the  salt  rock,  (see  Report,  1838,  p.  21 ; also  Special  Report,  1839, 
pp.  2 and  3,)  and  that  the  geological  positions  of  the  State  wells  on  the 
Tittahawassee  and  Grand  rivers  were  about  the  same,  (Special  Rep.,  1839, 
p.  6.)  while  the  latter  was  at  least  360  feet  below  the  former,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  measures.  There  seemed 
also  to  be  vague  ideas  afloat  of  an  “ upper”  and  “ lower  salt  rock.” 

Observations  made  in  1859  led  to  the  discovery  and  announcement, 
for  the  first  time,  that  below  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Michigan 
occurs  a series,  180  feet  thick,  of  argillaceous  shales,  clays,  magnesian 
limestones,  and  beds  of  gypsum ; and  that  here  is  truly  the  origin  of  the 
brine.  The  strike  of  the  outcropping  edges  of  these  strata  describes  an 
irregular  circle,  enclosing  all  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  The  Mich- 
igan salt  group  of  rocks  underlies  17,000  square  miles,  in  the  form  of  a 
vast  reservoir,  constituting  the  most  magnificent  saliferous  basin  on  the 
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continent  The  edges  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  the  efflux  of 
water  which  finds  its  way  into  it,  and  hence  the  saline  particles  have  never 
been  washed  away.  Beneath  this  series  of  shales  is  a porous  sandstone 
— the  Napoleon  sandstone — which,  within  the  circumference  of  the  basin, 
becomes  saturated  with  brine  from  above.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  is  evident  that  the  strongest  brine  must  accumulate  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  basin.  This,  from  various  indications,  seems  to  be  the  northeast 
of  its  center  in  the  vicinity  of  the  confluence  of  the  Cass,  Shiawassee, 
and  Tittabawassee  rivers. 

This  disposition  of  the  strata  of  the  State  beingascertained.it  appears 
that  the  salt  springs  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  in  Macomb  and  Washtenaw 
counties  are  located  upon  the  rim  of  the  salt  basin ; and  are  caused  by  a 
trifling  overflow  of  its  contents  in  a position  where  the  brine  must  neces- 
sarily be  much  diluted  with  surface  water.  The  State  salt  well  at  Grand 
Rapids  was  bored  upon  the  thinning-out  edge  of  the  saliferous  strata,  so 
that  the  Napoleon  sandstone  was  found  but  feebly  impregnated ; and  be- 
low this,  the  deeper  the  well  was  extended,  the  further  it  departed  from 
the  object  of  its  search.  The  State  well  on  the  Tittabawassee,  happening 
to  be  located  far  within  the  basin,  would  undoubtedly  have  eventuated  in 
success,  had  the  person  holding  the  contract  for  boring  possessed  suffi- 
cient skill  to  enable  him  to  get  through  the  quartzose  boulders  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drift. 

Mr.  Scribner's  well  at  Grand  Rapids,  having  reached  the  Napoleon 
sandstone,  furnished  a supply  of  brine  of  strength  a little  better  than  had 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Lyon;  but  the  price  of  salt  did  not  enable  him  to 
prosecute  the  manufacture  with  profit,  although  a fine  brush  house  was 
erected  through  which  the  water  was  passed  previous  to  boiling.  The 
well,  in  short,  like  previous  ones,  was  too  near  the  margin  of  the  basin. 
Predicted  failure  accordingly  followed  the  half  dozen  other  attempts  made 
the  following  season  at  Grand  Rapids  and  its  vicinity.  These  failures 
were  little  ameliorated  by  the  hopeless  pursuit  of  that  ignis  fatuus , the 
“ lower  salt  rock,”  which  was  sought  in  almost  every  case,  some  hundreds 
of  feet  below  the  real  saliferous  horizon,  (see  Hubbard's  Geology , Rep. 
1840,  p.  140.) 

Meantime,  the  well  at  East  Saginaw  reached  the  solid  rock  at  the  depth 
of  92  feet,  and  after  passing  through  the  coal  measures,  with  their  termi- 
nal and  initial  sandstones,  pierced  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  found 
the  Michigan  salt  group  of  strata  169  feet  thick  and  eminently  saliferous. 
In  the  Napoleon  sandstone  beneath,  109  feet  thick,  the  reservoir  of  the 
brine  was  struck,  and  a supply,  abundant  in  quantity,  and  of  90°  strength, 
was  obtained  at  almost  exactly  the  point  which  geology  had  predicted. 
This  well  was  669  feet  deep,  terminating  near  the  middle  of  the  sand- 
stone. Another  was  subsequently  bored,  806  feet  deep,  extending  through 
the  sandstone  and  penetrating  the  underlying  shales  64  feet. 

This  decided  success  was  attained  early  in  1860.  By  July  of  that  year 
a “block”  had  been  erected  and  boiling  commenced.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  4,000  barrels  of  salt  had  been  manufactured,  and  no  less  than 
four  other  companies  had  commenced  boring  at  different  points  along  the 
river. 

The  generous  bounty  of  ten  cents  per  bushel,  granted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1859,  created  just  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  retrenchment  Legis- 
lature of  1861,  and  the  bounty  law  was  so  modified  as  to  apply  only  to 
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works  where  the  manufacture  commenced  before  the  first  day  of  August, 
1801 ; the  bounty  was  reduced  to  ten  cents  a barrel,  and  was  made  pay- 
able after  3,000  bushels  should  have  been  manufactured ; it  was  also  pro- 
vided that  no  company  should  receive  more  than  $1,000,  and  the  term 
of  exemption  from  taxation  was  restricted  to  five  years. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  strata  passed  through  in  the  salt 
wells  of  the  Saginaw  valley,  grouped  and  named  in  accordance  with  the 
Geological  Reports  made  to  the  governor,  December  31st,  1860  : 


1.  Alluvial  and  drift  materials,  consisting  of  sand,  clay,  and  boulders  . . .feet  100 

2.  “ Woodville  sandstone,”  brown  and  coarse 66 

8.  Coal  measures,  consisting  of  shales,  with  some  sandstones,  limestones,  and 

coal 130 

4.  M Parma  sandstone,”  white  and  porous 116 

6.  Carboniferous  limestone,  often  highly  arenaceous. 76 

6.  “ Michigan  salt  group,”  consisting  of  argillaceous,  pyritous,  and  gypseous 

shales,  their  beds  of  arenaceous  and  magnesian  limestone  and  thick 
beds  of  gypsum 170 

7.  u Napoleon  sandstone,”  light  buff,  coarse 110 

Total 766 


The  foregoing  table  exhibits  the  average  thickness  of  the  strata  in  the 
vicinity  of  East  Saginaw.  From  a point  near  the  center  of  the  city,  the 
rocks  appear  to  dip  both  toward  the  north  and  the  south ; so  that  the 
total  depth  of  wells  four  miles  south  is  about  810  feet,  while  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Bay  City  the  bottom  of  the  Napoleon  sandstone  is  found  at  a depth 
of  1,000  feet  and  over. 

The  strata  of  the  Michigan  salt  group  outcrop  toward  the  northeast  at 
the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river  and  in  Tawas  bay,  on  opposite  shores  of  Sag- 
inaw bay.  It  is  an  unexpected  result,  therefore,  to  find  the  saliferous  ba- 
sin depressed  200  feet  deeper  at  points  ten  or  fifteen  miles  nearer  its  mar- 
gin. This  local  northern  depression  is  filled  by  an  extraordinary  thick- 
ening of  the  shales  of  the  coal  measures.  At  the  same  time  the  under- 
lying “Parma  sandstone”  is  found  charged  with  a brine  of  great  purity, 
and  of  a density  of  60°  to  84°  of  the  salometer.  Persons  engaged  in 
boring  on  the  lower  river,  therefore,  mistaking  this  saliferous  sandstone 
for  the  one  encountered  at  East  Saginaw  and  vicinity,  suspended  their 
operations  at  this  horizon  ; and  up  to  the  present  time  manufacturers  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  have  derived  their  supplies  of  brine  from  this 
source.  It  is  only  the  result  of  a recent  examination  of  specimens  of  the 
borings  of  these  wells,  and  comparison  of  statements  of  well-borers,  that 
this  important  conclusion  has  been  fully  decided  upon ; and  we  have  the 
peculiar  satisfaction  of  learning,  while  penning  this  article,  that  one  well 
on  the  lower  river,  having  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  916  feet,  has  just 
struck  upon  the  true  Napoleon  sandstone,  at  the  depth  of  54  feet,  in 
which  a brine  has  been  brought  up  fully  saturated. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  that  the  Parma  sandstone  seems 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  carboniferous  “ conglomerate  ” of  Ohio,  which 
constitutes  the  reservoir  of  the  brine  supplying  the  wells  of  the  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  rivers.  It  constitutes,  moreover,  the  third  or  uppermost  salife- 
rous horizon  known  to  exist  in  Michigan — that  of  the  Onondaga  salt  group 
being  the  lowest.  This  recent  discovery,  moreover,  discloses  the  proba- 
bility that  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  general  basin,  the  coal  measures 
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may  be  found  similarly  expanded  in  thickness,  and  the  Parma  sandstone 
similarly  salt-bearing.  1 look  for  these  results  from  the  head  of  Saginaw 
river,  west  and  northwest  into  Gratiot  and  Midland  counties. 

The  following  analyses  will  exhibit  the  strength  and  purity  of  Saginaw 
brines  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  salt  producing  regions : 


Saginaw 

City. 

Specific  Gravity 1,180 

Chlorid  of  Sodium 19,248 

Chlorid  of  Oalcium 2,895 

Chlorid  of  Magoeaium 1,804 

Sulphate  of  Lime 0,584 

Sulphate  of  Soda .... 

Compounds  of  Iron 0,064 

Other  constituents 0,127 


Total  solid  matter  in  100  parts  . 24,170 


East 

Bay 

Syracuse, 

Kanawha, 

Saginaw. 

City. 

N.  Y. 

Va. 

1,170 

1,168 

1,142 

1,07# 

17,912 

19,692 

17,690 

7,809 

2,142 

0,742 

0,156 

1,526 

1,522 

0,482 

0,119 

0,874 

0,116 

0,145 

0,67# 

.... 

.... 

0,116 

.... 

. . . . 

0,105 

.... 

0,002 

. . . . 

0,220 

0,018 

.... 

— 

22,017 

21,140 

18,540 

9,209 

The  analyses  of  Saginaw  City  brine  was  made  by  Prof.  Du  Bois,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  but  the  amount  of  iron  and  lime  (if  any)  precipi- 
tated from  the  brine  when  received,  was  not  weighed.  The  analyses  of  East 
Saginaw  brine  was  performed  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Douglass  ; that  of  the  Bay 
City  brine,  by  Jas.  R.  Chilton  <fc  Co.;  that  of  Syracuse  brine,  by  Prof.  L. 
R.  Beck,  and  that  of  Kanawha  brine,  by  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook. 

As  pure  saturated  brine  has  a specific  gravity  of  1,205,  and  contains  25.7 
per  cent  of  saline  matter,  it  appears  that  the  Saginaw  brines  approximate 
remarkably  near  to  saturation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  further  comparisons : 


Gallo,  re- 

Welght  of  one  Solid  matter  Pure  salt  qnired  for 
Localities.  galL  of  brine.  In  one  gall.  inonegalL  1 bn.  salt. 

Saginaw  City. lbs.  9.858  2.88  1.90  29 

East  Saginaw 9.776  2.15  1.75  82 

Bay  City 9.716  1.95  1.82  81 

Syracuse 9.541  1.76  1.68  83 

Kanawha 9.464  0.94  0.75  75 


The  above  figures  show  a greater  difference  between  the  brines  of  Sagi- 
naw City  and  East  Saginaw  than  is  likely  to  exist  between  two  points  less 
than  four  miles  apart ; but  I have  been  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  alleged  re- 
sults of  chemical  investigations.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  mean 
density  of  the  brine  now  used  at  the  Onondaga  works  does  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  sample  analysed  by  Prof.  Beok,  many  years  since, 
the  results  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  foregoing  table. 

From  these  comparative  exhibits  it  is  at  once  clear  that  a gallon  of  the 
brine  from  the  Saginaw  valley  contains  more  pure  salt  than  a gallon  of  the 
brine  employed  at  either  of  the  two  principal  centers  of  manufacturers  for 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  insisted  by  parties  interested  in  rival  local- 
ities that,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  Saginaw  brine,  the  presence  of  a con- 
siderable percentage  of  chlorids  of  calcium  and  magnesium  must  materi- 
ally interfere  with  success  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  it.  Upon  these 
objections,  which  are  purely  theoretical,  and  fathered  perhaps  by  a wish,  we 
have  three  remarks  to  make : 
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1.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  brine  from  the  Napoleon  sandstone, 
that  from  the  Parma  sandstone — if  we  may  depend  upon  the  analysis — is 
the  purest  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Saginaw  brine,  showing  the  highest  per  centage  of  bitter  chlorids, 
contains  relatively  less  than  the  brine  of  the  Kanawha,  which  is  accepted  as 
affording  powerful  competition,  in  all  respects,  with  the  manufacture  at  Syr- 
acuse, and,  indeed,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a better  preservative  of 
meats. 

3.  At  all  events,  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  the  Saginaw  valley  is  suc- 
ceeding as  a matter  of  fact ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  product  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  authorities  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  from  any  other  source. 
The  evidences  will  be  presented  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  now  but  two  years  since  the  first  salt  was  manufactured  in  Saginaw 
valley  ; yet  it  is  estimated  that  in  this  time  the  value  of  real  estate  lias  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  three  and  a half  millions  of  dolllars  in  the  counties 
of  Bay  and  Saginaw.  At  Carrolton,  grounds  suitable  for  salt  lots,  which, 
two  years  ago  were  bought  for  $20  an  acre,  are  now  held  at  $300  and  $400 
per  acre.  At  Saginaw  City,  salt  lands  have  risen  from  $30  to  $200  and 
$300  an  acre.  Wood  lands,  from  one  to  eight  miles  west  and  north  of 
Saginaw  City,  which,  as  late  as  1861,  sold  for  $15  and  $20  per  acre,  are 
now  selling  for  $40  and  $45  per  acre.  At  Bay  City,  the  increased  valua- 
tion has  been  similar.  And  this  is  but  the  first  impression  of  the  creation 
of  this  new  branch  of  industry  in  what  is  generally  regarded  as  a Michigan 
wilderness. 

There  are  five  methods  employed,  or  about  to  be  employed,  in  the  Sagi- 
naw valley  for  the  evaporation  of  brine : 

1.  By  means  of  artificial  heat  in  iron  kettles,  on  the  Syracuse  plan. 

2.  By  solar  evaporation  in  the  open  air,  also  according  to  the  Syracuse 
method. 

3.  A modification  of  the  methods  employed  on  the  Kanawha  thirty  years 
ago. 

4.  A modification  of  the  method  at  present  in  use  on  the  Kanawha. 

5.  A new  method  patented  by  Nathan  CnAPiN  of  Michigan. 

In  the  boring  of  the  wells  of  the  Saginaw  valley,  steam  power  is  always 
used,  and  the  tools  and  details  of  the  process  are  similar  to  those  employed 
in  Ohio  and  Virginia.  The  boring  is  generally  done  by  contract.  The  price 
per  foot  two  years  ago  was  $3  ; at  the  present  time  it  is  $2,  and  I see  no 
reason  why  the  price  should  not  be  reduced  to  $1  50  per  foot  for  wells  not 
over  900  feet  deep,  since  the  engine — the  only  costly  part  of  a well  borer’s 
outfit — is  furnished  by  the  employer.  The  well  is  bored  of  an  enlarged  di- 
ameter, and  tubed  as  far  as  the  “ bed  rock.”  Beyond  this,  a diameter  of  3£ 
to  5 inches  is  the  usual  capacity.  On  the  completion  of  the  boring  to  the 
requisite  depth,  the  hole  is  tubed  with  iron  to  some  point  below  the  place 
of  influx  of  fresh  water.  This  is  generally  the  carboniferous  limestone  ; and 
here  6ome  sort  of  packing  is  introduced  around  the  tube  for  the  purpose  of 
shutting  off  communication  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  tube. 
The  strong  brine  rises  to  within  5 to  10  feet  of  the  surface,  and  sometimes 
overflows — in  one  instance  rising  in  a tube  as  high  as  17  feet.  In  all  cases, 
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however,  a pump  is  introduced  into  the  well  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
adequate  supply. 

The  actual  capacity  of  one  of  these  wells  has  never  yet  been  very  accu- 
rately ascertained.  The  supply  from  the  two  wells  of  the  East  Saginaw  M. 
Co.  is  estimated  at  45,000  gallons  per  day.  The  Bay  City  salt  well,  3f 
inches  in  diameter,  is  stated  to  be  capable  of  supplying  three  blocks,  while 
the  Portsmouth  well,  4 inches  in  diameter,  will  supply  four  blocks  of  60 
kettles  each.  At  the  Bay  City  well,  one  cistern  full  of  about  21,000  gal- 
lons is  used  in  thirty-eight  hours  on  three  blocks.  This  is  13,260  gallons 
in  twenty -four  hours,  and  for  four  blocks  would  be  17,680  gallons.  At  the 
Portsmouth  well,  where  the  salometer  stands  60°,  a cistern  holding  26,000 
gallons  is  said  to  be  filled  in  ten  hours,  which  is  over  62,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

An  engine  with  an  8- inch  cylinder  and  16  inches  stroke  is  adequate  for 
all  the  work  of  boring  and  pumping. 

The  water  is  pumped  at  an  expense  of  about  three  cents  per  barrel  of 
salt,  into  vats  or  cisterns  elevated  abont  five  feet,  and  having  generally  a 
capacity  of  20x30  feet  and  6 feet  deep,  holding  consequently  about  26,000 
wine  gallons  each.  Two  of  these  vats  are  requisite  for  each  block.  In  the 
cisterns,  the  water  is  allowed  five  or  six  days  to  settle — that  is  for  the  iron 
to  be  precipitated — a process  which  is  generally  facilitated  by  sprinkling  in 
the  brine  a small  quantity  of  strong  limewater. 

The  kettles  are  arranged  in  two  close  parallel  rows,  and  supported  by 
walls  of  brick  and  stone,  forming  an  arch  with  a longitudinal  partition — or 
more  properly  two  arches,  in  the  mouths  of  which  the  fires  are  hjiilt.  A 
chimney,  from  50  to  100  feet  high,  rises  at  the  back  extremity  of  the  arches, 
and  thus  the  heat  is  made  to  pass  under  each  kettle  of  the  double  series. 
The  arches  are  enclosed  in  a house  120  feet  by  40,  or  thereabouts,  with  a 
shed  running  the  whole  length  of  each  side,  divided  into  large  bins  for  the 
reception  of  the  salt.  At  the  Bay  City  works  the  bins  occupy  a separate 
building,  into  which  the  salt  is  wheeled  and  emptied.  This  arrangement 
permits  an  opening  to  run  the  whole  length  of  the  block  on  each  side,  for 
the  admission  of  air  to  drive  the  steam  from  over  the  kettles. 

After  settling,  the  brine  is  conveyed  into  the  boiling-house  in  logs,  which 
run  along  the  arch  above  the  kettles,  resting  on  the  middle  wall  which  sepa- 
rates them ; and  from  these  logs  supplies  are  drawn  as  needed,  into  the 
kettles. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  kettles  are  now  manufactured  at  Bay 
City,  by  a firm  recently  from  Chatham,  Canada  West. 

The  fuel  employed  is  generally  a mixture  of  hard  and  soft  kinds,  for 
prices  varying  from  $1  31  to  $1  50  per  cord.  Hard  wood,  consisting  of 
maple,  beech,  hickory,  ironwood,  and  birch,  is  exclusively  employed  at  the  East 
Saginaw  works,  and  costs  delivered  $1  7 5 per  cord.  One  block,  including 
the  engine,  consumes  about  six  cords  of  hard  wood,  or  six  and  a-half  cords 
of  mixed  wood,  in  twenty  four  hours. 

The  brine,  of  course,  evaporates  much  the  most  rapidly  in  the  front  ket- 
tles, immediately  over  the  tire.  These  have  to  be  tilled  once  in  three  to 
five  hours,  and  the  back  ones  once  in  fifteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  Settling 
pans  are  introduced  into  kettles  just  filled,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  any 
impurities  precipitated  by  the  application  of  heat.  Occasionally  milk,  blood, 
or  some  other  animal  substance  is  employed  to  promote  the  clearing  of  the 
brine.  Generally,  also,  some  skimming  is  needed ; and  the  more  when  the 
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brine  is  purified  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  The  contents  of  the  kettles 
are  reduced  by  boiling  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  the  original  quantity,  when 
the  salt,  crystallized  and  fallen  to  the  bottom,  is  transferred  to  baskets  sup* 
ported  over  the  kettles,  where  it  is  allowed  to  drain. 

The  baskets  at  first  used  were  of  the  Syracuse  pattern  ; but  these  being 
found  too  small,  a new  style,  patented  by  a Michigan  man,  and  of  larger 
size,  is  now  generally  employed.  These  cost  forty  cents  each. 

The  baskets  of  salt,  when  moderately  drained,  are  emptied  into  the  bins, 
where  the  salt  lies  fourteen  days  to  complete  the  drainage. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  kettle  is  replenished  with  brine  and  the  same  pro- 
cess is  repeated.  After  a kettle  has  been  boiled  down  two,  three,  or  more 
times,  the  accumulation  of  bitterns  needs  to  be  thrown  out.  Some  prefer 
to  do  this  after  every  kettle-full.  The  bitterns  are  thrown  into  a conduit 
which  runs  at  a convenient  distance,  and  are  thus  carried  out  of  the 
block. 

The  work  is  thus  prosecuted  day  and  night  for  the  period  of  two  to  five 
weeks — the  boilers  and  firemen  succeeding  each  other  in  relays  every  twelve 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  rapid  evaporation  and  great  heat  of  the 
front  kettles  has  caused  an  incrustation  to  be  formed  upon  the  bottom  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  This  must  be  removed,  or  it  acts  as  a false 
bottom,  permitting  an  interval  to  form  between  it  and  the  kettle,  thus  ren- 
dering the  bottom  of  the  kettle  liable  to  be  melted  out.  In  the  Syracuse 
works  this  crust  contains  so  much  gypsum  as  not  to  be  readily  soluble,  and 
is  picked  out  with  iron  tools,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  kettles.  In  the 
Saginaw  works  the  crust  is  almost  pure  salt,  and  is  at  once  loosened  and 
removed  by  the  simple  introduction  of  fresh  water,  which  is  obtained  from 
a second  set  of  logs  introduced  for  the  purpose.  The  fires  are  permitted  to 
go  down  on  Saturday  night.  During  Sunday  the  arches  cool.  On  Monday 
any  needed  repairs  are  attended  to,  and  on  Monday  night  the  fires  are  re- 
kindled. 

The  amount  of  salt  produced  in  twenty-four  hours  from  a block  of  a 
given  number  of  kettles,  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  brine,  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  quality  of  the  fuel,  and  the  attention  of  the  firemen. 
At  Portsmouth,  in  good  summer  weather,  40  barrels  are  made  per  day  from 
50  kettles.  The  works  at  Saginaw  City  make  50  barrels  a day  from  00 
kettles ; at  East  Saginaw,  50  barrels  from  50  kettles ; at  the  Carrolton  Mill 
Co.’s  works,  55  barrels  from  58  kettles.  These  estimates  are  for  the  season. 
At  Bay  City,  60  barrels  are  made  per  day  of  running  time  from  50  kettles. 
At  this  latter  works,  50  baskets  of  salt — that  is,  the  salt  from  50  kettles- full 
of  brine — measured  36  barrels,  which  is  almost  three-fourths  of  a barrel  of 
salt  for  every  kettle-full  of  brine.  Winter  weather  causes  a diminution  of 
17  to  20  per  cent  in  the  product  of  the  works. 

The  packing  of  the  salt  is  done  for  three  cents  a barrel.  The  barrels  used 
cost  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  cents — the  price  varying  with  the  quality. 
Elm  barrels  with  pine  heads  are  generally  employed ; but  at  some  of  the 
works  pine  is  used  exclusively.  These  barrels  are  manufactured  in  stave 
and  barrel  factories  operating  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  admitted  to  be  a supe- 
rior article  for  salt  packing.  No  objection  exists  against  elm  staves,  pro- 
vided they  are  cut  narrow ; otherwise  they  are  somewhat  liable  to  warp,  on 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  might  in  some  cases  endanger  the  package. 
The  tidy  appearance  of  the  packages  of  Saginaw  salt  has  everywhere  re- 
commended it  to  notice. 
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The  solar  manufacture  is  yet  in  its  inception.  The  East  Saginaw  Co.  have 
20  solar  vats  in  operation ; and  the  prospects  of  success  in  this  method  of 
manufacture  are  so  great  that  500  additional  vats  and  covers  have  been 
constructed,  making  a total  outlay  in  the  coarse  salt  manufacture  of  $8,500. 
Five  hundred  barrels  have  been  produced. 

The  Saginaw  Valley  Co.,  at  Saginaw  City,  are  erecting  a block  on  a mod- 
ification of  the  present  Kanawha  plan  of  evaporation.  The  principal  mod- 
ification consists  in  the  use  of  “ alloy  metal,9’  instead  of  copper,  for  the  steam 
pipes,  and  the  employment  of  fresh  water  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount 
of  steam  for  heating  the  brine.  The  necessity  for  this,  it  is  thought,  grows 
out  of  the  superior  strength  of  Saginaw  brine.  The  reader  will  find  a 
description  of  the  Kanawha  method  by  Prof.  George  H.  Cook,  in  the 
“ Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,”  made  to  the 
Legislature,  in  February,  1854. 

Wm.  C.  Gilmore,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  about  two  miles  be- 
low Bay  City,  is  erecting  a block  on  a modification  of  the  old  Kanawha 
method,  in  which  the  brine,  after  being  settled  in  cisterns,  is  to  be  heated 
in  a pan  over  the  front  of  the  arch,  thence  passed  into  a long  tank  traversed 
by  steam  pipes,  in  which  much  of  the  graining  is  expected  to  take  place, 
and  is  thence  transferred  to  pans  or  kettles  for  completion  of  the  crystal- 
lization. 

At  the  works  of  the  Ann  Arbor  and  Saginaw  Company,  at  Salina,  an  ex- 
periment is  making  with  the  patented  process  of  Mr.  Nathan  Chapin.  A 
vat  is  constructed  of  any  desired  size — say  40  x 50  feet,  and  four  feet  deep, 
which  may  be  called  the  condensing  or  settling  vat.  Within  fhis  is  placed 
a graining  vat  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  roof,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  former  vat,  but  with  a width  about  four  feet  less  on  each  side,  and 
rising  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  former  one.  Partitions,  like 
bulkheads,  divide  the  condensing  vat  into  about  four  compartments,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  at  alternate  ends.  Three  flues  are  construc- 
ted in  this  apparatus — one  in  the  middle  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
graining  vat,  and  one  on  each  side  running  through  the  condensing  vat. 
The  anterior  section  of  each  flue  is  of  boiler  iron,  the  remainder,  of  44  alloy 
metal.”  The  flues  are  for  the  fire  and  smoke,  and  will  be  constantly  im- 
mersed. The  brine  is  to  be  admitted  at  one  of  the  front  corners,  and  the 
bulkheads  are  so  arranged  as  to  cause  it  to  flow  backwards  and  forwards 
transversely,  until  it  completes  the  circuit  of  the  condensing  vat,  by  which 
time  it  is  expected  to  be  settled  and  brought  to  the  point  of  saturation. 
This  result  is  designed  to  be  attained  by  the  time  the  brine  has  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  graining  vat,  into  which  it  will  then  begin  to  flow,  to  undergo 
the  process  of  crystallization.  The  bitterns  are  expected  to  be  drawn  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  graining  vat. 

This  process  is  said  to  have  been  employed  on  a small  scale  with  great 
success.  It  seems  to  me,  temporary  disappointment  will  result  from  two 
causes.  The  heat  employed  to  do  the  graining  should  be  to  that  which 
brings  the  brine  to  saturation  as  two  to  one,  instead  of  vice  versa,  as 
Mr.  Chapin  has  it.  In  the  next  place,  the  bitterns  will  not  be  found  float- 
ing on  the  surface  in  the  graining  vat,  but  will  be  somewhat  equally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  brine.  This  will  necessitate  an  occasional  clearing  of 
the  graining  vat. 

The  method  of  boiling  in  kettles  is  evidently  too  primitive  and  wasteful 
of  heat  to  be  tolerated  by  an  inventive  people.  Immense  quantities  of 
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caloric  are  transmitted  from  the  arches  to  the  ground  and  entirely  lost.  In 
Chapin’s  method  the  heat  is  conducted  in  every  direction  only  into  the 
brine.  If  he  could  now  devise  some  means  to  utilize  the  steam,  the  econ- 
omy of  caloric  would  be  complete.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  steam 
pipes  might  be  made  to  replace  the  two  flues  in  the  condensing  vat,  and 
fuel  employed — but  in  redoubled  amount— only  in  the  graining  vat  We 
wait  with  interest  to  learn  whether  Mr.  Chapin’s  process  is  destined  to  turn 
the  old  potash  kettles  on  their  sides. 

In  the  process  of  boiling  in  kettles,  two  firemen  and  two  boilers  are  re- 
quired for  each  block — the  firemen  relieving  each  other  at  intervals  of  12 
hours,  as  also  the  boilers.  At  some  of  the  works  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
let  the  boiling — which  can  be  done  for  ten  cents  a barrel — the  company 
furnishing  the  fuel.  This  method,  while  it  would  increase  the  quantity  of 
salt  produced,  might  somewhat  endanger  its  excellence.  Under  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  boilers  are  paid  $1  75  per  day,  and  firemen  $1.  The 
wages  of  an  engineer  are  $1  50  per  day,  and  of  common  hands  $1. 

The  average  diurnal  product  of  a block  of  sixty  kettles  is  not  less  than 
fifty  five  barrels  a day  for  the  summer  season.  T his*,  for  180  days,  amounts 
to  9,900  barrels.  Supposing  that  for  the  other  180  days  of  the  year — al- 
lowing a loss  of  five  days — the  product  is  but  eighty-two  per  cent  of  this 
amount,  we  shall  have  as  the  annual  production  of  one  block,  18,000  bar- 
rels, which  is  a diurnal  production  of  50  barrels  for  360  days  of  the  year. 
This  would  be  the  full  capacity  of  one  block,  where  the  brine  ranges  from 
78°  to  85°. 

The  total  amount  of  fine  salt  manufactured  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  up  to 
the  1st  of  July  of  the  current  year  was,  as  shown  by  the  appended  table, 
nearly  100.000  barrels.  At  the  present  time,  the  number  of  blocks  in  ac- 
tual operation  is  22,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,187  kettles.  Several  of  these 
blocks  have  started  within  a few  days.  There  are,  besides,  four  or  five  new 
blocks  just  ready  to  go  into  operation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  three  blocks 
nearly  completed  for  evaporation,  by  the  Kanawha  and  Chapin  process.  If 
the  22  blocks  now  in  operation  succeed  in  maintaining  the  standard  of  pro- 
ductiveness established  by  the  old  ones,  they  are  turning  out  daily  1,210 
barrels,  which,  making  an  allowance  for  the  check  of  winter,  amounts  to 
390,000  barrels  or  1,980,000  bushels  annually.  This  is  not  a calculation 
of  w hat  the  Saginaw  works  are  expected  to  do  ; it  is  what  they  are  doing 
at  this  moment;  and  shows  a growth  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  bushel  of  salt,  equal  to  that  attained  by  the  Onondaga 
salt  works  in  1834,  at  the  end  of  38  years  from  the  time  the  salt  spriogs 
passed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  State.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pause  here.  Within  thirty  days,  or  by  September  1st,  not  less  than  four 
additional  blocks  will  come  into  operation,  raising  the  daily  production  to 
1,300  barrels,  and  the  annual  production  to  468,000  barrels  or  2,340,000 
bushels — a result  only  reached  by  the  Onondaga  salt  works  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  astonishing  development  of  a new  branch  of 
local  industry  could  never  occur  unless  it  held  out  the  promise  of  extraordi- 
nary reraunerativeness.  Let  us  look  at  this  subject  The  cost  of  a suitable 
lot  will  vary  with  its  location  and  extent.  Something  must  also  be  ex- 
pended for  docks  and  piers.  The  following  are  the  other  fixed  expendi- 
tures : 
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Drill  or  well  house $175 

Engine  for  boring  and  pumping 750 

Tubing 800 

Drums  and  blacksmith’s  tools 50 

Boring  eight  hundred  feet  at  $2 1}600 


Total  for  well $3,375 

Suppose  this  to  be  increased  to. .. $4,000 

Cisterns  and  block  of  sixty  kettles 3,000 


Total $7,000 


It  is  believed  that  this  sum  covers  all  expenditures  necessary  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  for  getting  one  block  of  kettles  into  operatiou.  More  than  this 
has  been  expended  by  many,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  companies  now  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture ; but  mistakes  have  occurred  through  inexperi- 
ence, and  many  expedients  have  been  tested  before  the  best  methods  and 
details  have  been  discovered.  But  suppose  the  expense  of  lot,  wharfage, 
and  other  items  raises  the  above  sum  to  $9,000.  The  annual  deterioration 
of  this  property  does  not  exceed  four  per  cent,  or  $360 — which  is  two  cents 
per  barrel  of  salt.  At  Syracuse,  experiments  have  determined  that  one 
cord  of  hard  wood  will  produce  fifty-three  bushels  of  salt.  This  economy 
in  the  use  of  fuel  has  not  been  reached  as  yet,  at  Saginaw.  At  the  East 
Saginaw  works  6£  cords  of  hard  wood  are  used  daily  to  produce  fifty  bar- 
rels of  salt,  which  is  one  cord  for  forty  bushels.  I am  convinced,  however, 
that  here  is  a waste  of  fuel,  due  perhaps  to  a faulty  construction  of  the 
flues.  At  Bay  City  seven  cords  of  wood,  in  which  the  soft  is  to  the  hard 
as  one  to  two,  produce  daily  sixty  barrels  or  forty-three  bushels  to  the  cord. 
Taking  the  facts  as  they  stand,  6£  cords  of  mixed  wood  at  $1  50  per  cord 
produce  fifty  barrels  daily,  the  year  through  ; which  is  one  cord  for  thirty- 
nine  bushels.  The  cost  of  the  fuel  for  one  barrel  of  salt  is,  therefore, 
$0,199.  The  wages  of  two  firemen  and  two  boilers  are  $5,50  per  day. 
Add  to  this  the  wages  of  one  engineer,  (who  can  do  the  pumping  for  four 
blocks,)  and  the  element  of  labor  entering  into  the  cost  of  a barrel  of  salt 
in  the  bins  is  $0.14. 

Collecting  together  now  the  various  elements  which  enter  into  the  prime 
cost'of  & barrel  of  salt,  we  have  the  following  exhibit : 


Labor  of  five  men  in  pumping  and  boiling $0,140 

Fuel  of  mixed  quality 0.199 

Barrel  of  superior  quality 0.250 

Packing 0.030 

Deterioration  of  property 0.020 


Total $0,639 


When  salt  is  selling  at  $1  50  per  barrel,  here  is  a profit  of  eighty-six 
cents  per  barrel,  which  is  134  per  cent  on  the  first  cost.  This  is  95  per 
cent  when  the  price  of  salt  is  $1  25,  and  48  per  cent  when  the  price  of 
salt  is  at  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  Syracuse ; so  that  Syracuse  capital 
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would  be  better  employed  in  buying  Saginaw  salt  than  in  producing  it  on 
the  spot 

The  above  estimated  profits  might  be  somewhat  diminished  by  expense 
of  superintendence,  office  rent,  hauling  the  wood  up  to  the  blocks,  and  per- 
haps some  other  incidentals.  The  main  result,  however,  astonishing  as  it 
is,  cannot  be  materially  affected  by  controversy.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  cost  of  a barrel  of  salt  at  Syracuse  is  at  least  95  cents,  and  on  the 
Kanawha  90  cents,  the  reader  will  begin  to  perceive  the  grounds  of  an 
opinion  advanced  near  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

The  only  question  which  remains,  and  one  upon  which  the  predicted  growth 
of  the  manufacture  must  depend,  is  that  which  respects  the  quality  of  Sagi- 
naw salt.  There  is  no  corner  on  which  our  predictions  rest  with  greater 
security.  The  appearance  of  a pile  of  Saginaw  salt  is  that  of  driven  snow 
glistening  in  the  morning  sun.  The  grain  is  coarse,  clean,  and  angular ; 
the  taste  purely  saline  and  unexceptionable,  and  the  weight  is  58£  pounds 
to  the  measured  bushel.  Letters  and  documents  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers  proving  that  the  acceptance  of  Saginaw  salt  is  such  that  the 
market  is  literally  clamorous  for  an  adequate  supply.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  make  many  citations.  The  “ Mechanics’  Institute,  of  Chicago,” 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  (at  Elmira,)  and  the  “Mechanics’ 
Association,  of  Utica,”  have  severally  awarded  the  salt  of  the  East  Saginaw 
Company  their  highest  testimonials.  Harvey  Williams,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  extensive  fish  packers  on  the  lakes,  certifies : “ My  experi- 
ence and  observation  lead  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  salt  manufactured  by 
your  company  is  purer,  stronger,  safer,  and  more  economical  for  fishermen 
than  the  Syracuse  fine  salt.”  He  also  names  several  other  parties  who  have 
used  the  salt  for  fish  packing  with  the  same  results.  In  Detroit,  this  salt 
is  ranked  equal  to  any,  and  is  very  often  called  for  in  preference  to  Syracuse 
salt.  The  annual  statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Toledo,  says: 
“We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  eventually  all  the  beef,  pork,  <kc., 
packed  west  of  Lake  Erie,  will  be  laid  down  in  Saginaw  salt”  Dow, 
Quirk  & Co.,  of  Chicago,  think  Saginaw  salt  “ superior  to  any  that  comes 
to  this  market.”  Large  quantities  of  this  salt  are  now  sold  in  London, 
C.  W.,  whence  it  is  distributed  through  the  province.  St.  Louis  and  Cin- 
cinnati also  take  large  supplies  ; and  the  demand,  at  all  these  points,  is  far 
more  than  can  be  furnished. 

I close  this  article  with  the  following  table  of  such  works  as  are  either  in 
operation  or  nearly  ready  to  go  into  operation.  The  values  of  the  various 
works  (with  a few  exceptions)  are  ascertained  by  estimating  a site  at  $1,000; 
a well  at  ; 4,000,  and  one  block  at  $4,000. 

The  well  No.  7 is  not  tubed,  and  the  works  are  not  at  present  in  progress. 
No.  II  has,  in  addition,  one  block  on  a modification  of  the  present  Kanawha 
method.  No.  16  has  one  block  on  a modification  of  the  old  Kanawha 
method;  and  No.  12  has  a block  on  the  Chapin  method.  The  East  Sagi- 
naw Company  has  two  wells,  and  has  expended  $8,500  for  520  covers. 
The  Saginaw  Valley  Company  has  eight  covers,  and  the  Bay  City  Com- 
pany a small  number : 
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EXCI8E  TAX. 

The  following  is  an  official  copy  of  the  new  Tax  Bill  with  an  index.  As 
this  measure  affects  almost  every  mercantile  transaction,  we  believe  we 
cannot  do  our  subscribers  a better  service  than  by  giving  it  to  them  com- 
plete. August  1st  is  the  date  set  in  the  bill  for  the  act  to  take  effect,  bat 
by  a joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  name  any  subsequent 
day  not  later  than  the  first  of  October.  Notice  has  been  given  that  the  date 
fixed  is  the  first  day  of  September : 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TO  SUPPORT  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  TO  PAY  INTEREST  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  superin- 
tending the  collection  of  internal  duties,  stamp  duties,  licenses,  or  taxes  im- 
posed by  this  act,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  imposed,  and  of  assessing  the 
same,  an  office  is  hereby  created  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  called  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue : and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  nominate,  and,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint,  a Commissioner  of  Internal  Reveoue, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars,  who  shall  be  charged,  and 
hereby  is  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  preparing  all  the  instructions,  regulations,  directions,  forms,  blanks, 
stamps,  and  licenses,  and  distributing  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  duties,  stamp 
duties,  licenses,  and  taxes  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  ef- 
fect, and  with  the  general  superintendence  of  his  office,  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  have  authority,  and  hereby  is  authorized  and  required,  to  provide 
proper  and  sufficient  stamps  or  dies  for  expressing  and  denoting  the  several 
stamp  duties,  or  the  amount  thereof  in  the  case  of  percentage  duties,  im- 
posed by  this  act,  and  to  alter  and  renew  or  replace  such  stamps  from  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  shall  require;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
assign  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  such  number 
of  clerks  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service 
may  require,  and  the  privilege  of  franking  all  letters  and  documents  pertain- 
ing to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  of  receiving  free  of  postage  all  such  letters 
and  documents,  is  hereby  extended  to  said  commissioner. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  for  the  purpose  of  assessing, 
levying,  and  collecting  the  duties  or  taxes  hereinafter  prescribed  by  this  act, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  di- 
vide, respectively,  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  into  convenient  collection  districts,  and  to  nominate, 
and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  an  as- 
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sessor  and  a collector  for  each  such  district,  who  shall  be  residents  within 
the  Bame : Provided,  That  any  of  said  States  and  Territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may,  if  the  President  shall  deem  it  proper,  be  erected 
into  and  included  in  one  district:  Provided , That  the  number  of  districts 
in  any  State  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  such 
State  shall  be  entitled  in  the  present  Congress,  except  in  such  States  as  are 
entitled  to  an  increased  representation  in  the  Thirty-Eighth  Congress,  in 
which  States  the  number  of  districts  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  which  any  such  State  may  be  so  entitled : And  provided,  fur- 
ther, That  in  the  State  of  California  the  President  may  establish  a number 
of  districts  not  exceeding  the  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
which  said  State  is  entitled  in  the  present  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  each  of  the  assessors  shall  di- 
vide his  district  into  a convenient  number  of  assessment  districts,  subject  to 
such  regulations  and  limitations  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  within  each  of  which  he  shall  appoint  one  assistant 
assessor,  who  shall  be  resident  therein ; and  each  assessor  and  assistant  as- 
sessor so  appointed,  and  accepting  the  appointment,  shall,  before  he  enters 
on  the  duties  of  his  appointment,  take  and  subscribe,  before  some  compe- 
tent magistrate,  or  some  collector,  to  be  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
(who  is  hereby  empowered  to  administer  the  same,)  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation,  to  wit : “I,  A B,  do  swear,  or  affirm,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  that 
I will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
will  support  the  Constitution  thereof,  and  that  I will,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  skill,  and  judgment,  diligently  and  faithfully  execute  the  office 
and  duties  of  assessor  for,  (naming  the  assessment  district,)  without  favor 
or  partiality,  and  that  I will  do  equal  right  and  justice  in  every  case  in  which 
I shall  act  as  assessor.”  And  a certificate  of  such  oath  or  affirmation  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  collector  of  the  district  for  which  such  assessor  or  assis- 
tant assessor  shall  be  appointed.  And  every  assessor  or  assistant  assessor 
acting  in  the  said  office  without  having  taken  the  said  oath  or  affirmation 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  one  hundred  dollars,  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  him  who  shall  first  sue 
for  the  same,  with  costs  of  suit. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  before  any  such  collector  shall 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  shall  execute  a bond  for  such  amount 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  not  less  than  five  sureties 
to  be  approved  as  sufficient  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  containing  the 
condition  that  said  collector  shall  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
according  to  law,  and  shall  justly  and  faithfully  account  for  and  pay  over 
to  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  the  order  or  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all  public  moneys  which  may  come  into  his 
hands  or  possession ; which  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  First 
Controller  of  the  Treasury.  And  such  collectors  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
renew,  strengthen,  and  increase  their  official  bond,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  direct. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  collector  shall  be  authorized 
to  appoint,  by  an  instrument  of  writing  under  his  hand,  as  many  deputies 
as  he  may  think  proper,  to  be  by  him  compensated  for  their  services,  and 
also  to  revoke  any  such  appointment^giving  such  notice  thereof  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  shall  prescribe ; and  may  require  bonds  or 
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other  securities  and  accept  the  same  from  such  deputy ; and  each  such 
deputy  shall  have  the  like  authority,  in  every  respect,  to  collect  the  duties 
and  taxes  levied  or  assessed  within  the  portion  of  the  district  assigned  to 
him  which  is  by  this  act  vested  in  the  collector  himself;  but  each  collector 
shall,  in  every  respect,  be  responsible  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  in- 
dividuals, as  the  case  may  be,  for  all  moneys  collected,  and  for  every  act 
done  as  deputy  collector  by  any  of  his  deputies  whilst  acting  as  such,  and 
for  every  omission  of  duty:  Provided , That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  any  collector  from  collecting  himself  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
duties  and  taxes  so  assessed  and  payable  in  his  district 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  per- 
son or  persons,  partnerships,  firms,  associations,  or  corporations,  made  liable 
to  any  duty,  license,  stamp,  or  tax  imposed  by  this  act  when  not  otherwise 
and  differently  provided  for,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  May  in  each 
year  thereafter,  and  in  all  other  cases  before  the  day  of  levy,  to  make  a list 
or  return  to  the  assistant  assessor  of  the  district  where  located,  of  the 
amount  of  annua]  income,  the  articles  or  objects  charged  with  a special  duty 
or  tax,  the  quantity  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  made  or  sold,  and 
charged  with  a specific  or  ad  valorem  duly  or  tax,  the  several  rates  and  ag- 
gregate amount  according  to  the  respective  provisions  of  this  act,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  which  such  person  or  persons,  partnerships,  firms,  associations  or  corpora- 
tions are  liable  to  be  assessed  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  instructions,  regulations,  and 
directions,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall  be  binding  on  each  assessor  and 
his  assistants,  and  on  each  collector  and  his  deputies,  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  enjoined  by  or  under  this  act ; pursuant  to  which  instructions 
the  said  assessors  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  in  each  succeeding  year,  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  in  accordance  with  this  act,  direct  and  cause 
the  several  assistant  assessors  to  proceed  through  every  part  of  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  inquire  after  and  concerning  all  persons  being  within  the 
assessment  districts  where  they  respectively  reside,  owning,  possessing,  or 
having  the  care  or  management  of  any  property,  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, articles  or  objects  liable  to  pay  any  duty,  stamp  or  tax,  including 
all  persons  liable  to  pay  a license  duty,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
(by  reference  as  well  to  any  lists  of  assessment  or  collection  taken  under  the 
laws  of  the  respective  States,  as  to  any  other  records  or  documents,  and  by 
all  other  lawful  ways  and  means,  especially  to  the  written  list,  schedule,  or 
return  required  to  be  made  out  and  delivered  to  the  assistant  assessor  by  all 
persons  owning,  possessing,  or  having  the  care  or  management  of  any  prop- 
erty, as  aforesaid,  liable  to  duty  or  taxation,)  and  to  value  and  enumerate 
the  said  objects  of  taxation,  respectively,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this 
act,  and  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  and  instructions  before  men- 
tioned. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  person  owning,  possess- 
ing, or  having  the  care  or  management  of  property,  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, articles  or  objects  liable  to  pay  any  duty,  tax,  or  license,  shall  fail 
to  make  and  exhibit  a written  list  when  required,  as  aforesaid,  and  shall 
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consent  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  any  and  all  the  property,  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  articles  and  objects  liable  to  pay  any  duty  or  tax,  or  any 
business  or  occupation  liable  to  pay  any  license,  as  aforesaid,  then,  and  in 
that  case,  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  officer  to  make  such  list,  which,  being 
distinctly  read,  consented  to,  and  signed,  by  the  person  so  owning,  possess- 
ing, or  having  the  care  and  management  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  received  as 
the  list  of  such  person. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  such  person  shall  deliver 
or  disclose  to  any  assessor  or  assistant  assessor  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  and  requiring  a list  or  lists,  as  aforesaid,  any  false  or  fraudulent  list 
or  statement,  with  intent  to  defeat  or  evade  the  valuation  or  enumeration 
hereby  intended  to  be  made,  such  person  so  offending,  and  being  thereof 
convicted  on  indictment  found  therefor  in  any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the 
United  States  held  in  the  district  in  which  such  offence  may  be  committed, 
shall  be  fined  in  a sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  shall  pay  all  costs  and  charges  of  prosecution ; and  the 
valuation  and  enumeration  required  by  this  act  shall,  in  all  such  cases,  and 
in  all  cases  of  under  valuation  or  under  statement  in  such  lists  or  statements, 
be  made,  as  aforesaid,  upon  lists,  according  to  the  form  prescribed,  to  be 
made  out  by  the  assessors  and  assistant  assessors,  respectively ; which  lists 
the  said  assessors  and  assistant  assessors  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  make  according  to  the  best  information  they  can  obtain,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  which  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  and  upon 
all  and  singular  the  premises  respectively ; and  from  the  valuation  and 
enumeratiou  so  made  there  shall  be  no  appeal. 

Sec.  10*  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  case  any  person  shall  be  ab- 
sent from  his  or  her  place  of  residence  at  the  time  an  assistant  assessor  shall 
call  to  receive  the  list  of  such  person,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  assistant 
assessor  to  leave  at  the  place  of  residence  of  such  person,  with  some  person 
of  suitable  age  and  discretion,  if  such  be  present,  otherwise  to  deposit  in 
the  nearest  post  office  a written  note  or  memorandum,  addressed  to  such 
person,  requiring  him  or  her  to  present  to  such  assessor  the  list  or  lists  re- 

Juired  by  this  act  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  such  note  or  memoran- 
um. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person,  on  being  notified 
or  required,  as  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  give  such  list  or  lists 
within  the  time  required,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assessor 
for  the  assessment  district  within  which  such  person  shall  reside,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required,  to  enter  into  and  upon  the  premises,  if  it 
be  necessary,  of  such  persons  so  refusing  or  neglecting,  and  to  make,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  which  he  can  obtain,  and  on  his  own  view 
and  information,  such  lists  of  property,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and 
all  articles  or  objects  liable  to  duty  or  taxation,  owned  or  possessed,  or  un- 
der  the  care  or  management  of  such  person,  as  are  required  by  this  act,  in- 
cluding the  amount,  if  any,  due  for  license ; and  in  case  of  refusal  or  ne- 
glect to  make  such  lists,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  the  assessors  shall 
thereupon  add  fifty  per  centum  to  the  amount  of  the  items  thereof ; and 
the  lists,  so  made  and  subscribed  by  such  assessor,  shall  be  taken  and  repu- 
ted as  good  and  sufficient  lists  of  the  persons  and  property  for  which  such 
person  is  to  be  taxed  for  the  purposes  of  this  act ; and  the  person  so  failing 
or  neglecting,  unless  in  case  of  sickness  or  failure  to  receive  the  notice,  shall, 
moreover,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  except  where 
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otherwise  provided  for,  to  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  United  States, 
with  costs  of  suit. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  whenever  there  shall  be  in  any 
assessment  district  any  property,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  articles,  or 
objects,  not  owned  or  possessed  by,  or  under  the  care  or  management  of 
any  person  or  persons  within  such  district,  and  liable  to  be  taxed  as  afore- 
said, and  no  list  of  which  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  the  assistant  as- 
sessor in  the  manner  provided  by  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  as- 
sistant assessor  for  such  district,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required, 
to  enter  into  and  upon  the  premises  where  such  property  is  situated,  and  take 
such  view  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  make  lists  of  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  prescribed,  which  lists,  being  subscribed  by  the  said 
assessor,  shall  be  taken  and  reputed  as  good  and  sufficient  lists  of  such 
property,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  articles,  or  objects,  as  aforesaid, 
under  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  owners,  possessors,  or  per- 
sons having  the  care  or  management  of  property,  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, articles  oi  objects,  not  lying  or  being  within  the  assessment  dis- 
trict in  which  they  reside,  shall  be  permitted  to  make  out  and  deliver  the 
lists  thereof  required  by  this  act,  (provided  the  assessment  district  in  which 
the  said  objects  of  duty  or  taxation  are  situated  is  therein  distinctly  stated,) 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  to  the  assistant  assessor  of  the 
assessment  district  wherein  such  persons  reside.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  assistant  assessor  who  receives  any  such  list,  to  transmit  the  same  to 
the  assistant  assessor  where  such  objects  of  taxation  are  situate,  who  shall 
examine  such  list;  and  if  he  approves  the  same,  he  shall  return  it  to  the 
assistant  assessor  from  whom  he  received  it,  with  his  approval  thereof;  and 
if  he  fails  to  approve  the  same,  he  shall  make  such  alterations  therein  as 
he  may  deem  to  be  just  and  proper,  and  shall  then  return  the  said  list,  with 
such  alterations  therein  or  additions  thereto,  to  the  assistant  assessor  from 
whom  he  received  the  said  list;  and  the  assistant  assessor,  where  the  per- 
son liable  to  pay  such  tax  resides,  shall  proceed  in  making  the  assessment 
of  the  tax  upon  the  list  by  him  so  received,  in  all  respects  as  if  the  said 
list  had  been  made  out  by  himself. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  lists  aforesaid  shall,  where 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  day  fixed 
for  that  purpose  by  this  act,  as  aforesaid,  and  where  duties  accrue  at  other 
and  different  times,  the  lists  shall  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  time  when 
said  duties  become  due ; and  the  assistant  assessors,  respectively,  after  col- 
lecting the  said  lists,  shall  proceed  to  arrange  the  same,  and  to  make  two 
general  lists — the  first  of  which  shall  exhibit,  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
names  of  all  persons  liable  to  pay  any  duty,  tax,  or  license  under  this  act 
residing  within  the  assessment  district,  together  with  the  value  and  assess- 
ment, or  enumeration,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  the  objects  liable  to  duty 
or  taxation  within  such  district  for  which  each  such  person  is  liable,  or  for 
which  any  firm,  company,  or  corporation  is  liable,  with  the  amount  of  duty 
or  tax  payable  thereon  ; and  the  second  list  shall  exhibit,  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  names  of  all  persons  residing  out  of  the  collection  district,  owners 
of  property  within  the  district,  together  with  the  value  and  assessment  or 
enumeration  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  amount  of  duty  or  tax 
payable  thereon  as  aforesaid.  The  forms  of  the  said  general  list  shall  be 
Revised  and  prescribed  by  the  assessor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  lists  taken  according  to  such  forms  shall  be 
made  out  by  the  assistant  assessors  and  delivered  to  the  assessor  within  thirty 
days  after  the  day  fixed  by  this  act  as  aforesaid,  requiring  lists  from  indi- 
viduals ; or  where  duties,  licenses,  or  taxes  accrue  at  other  and  different 
times,  the  lists  shall  be  delivered  from  time  to  time  as  they  become  due. 
And  if  any  assistant  assessor  shall  fail  to  perform  any  duty  assigned  by  this 
act  within  the  time  prescribed  by  his  precept,  warrant,  or  other  legal  in- 
structions, not  being  prevented  therefrom  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable 
accident,  every  such  assistant  assessor  shall  be  discharged  from  office,  and 
shall,  moreover,  forfeit  and  pay  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States,  with  costs  of  suit. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  assessors  for  each  collec- 
tion district  shall,  by  advertisement  in  some  public  newspaper  published  in 
each  county  within  said  district,  if  any  such  there  be,  and  by  written  or 
printed  notifications,  to  be  posted  up  in  at  least  four  public  places  within 
each  assessment  district,  advertise  all  persons  concerned  of  the  time  and 
place  within  said  county  when  and  where  the  lists,  valuations,  and  enumera- 
tions made  and  taken  within  said  county  may  be  examined  ; and  said  lists 
shall  remain  open  for  examination  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  after  notice 
shall  have  been  given  as  aforesaid.  And  said  notifications  shall  also  state 
when  and  where  within  said  county,  after  the  expiration  of  said  fifteen  days, 
appeals  will  be  received  and  determined  relative  to  any  erroneous  or  exces- 
sive valuations  or  enumerations  by  the  assistant  assessors.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  assessor  for  each  collection  district,  at  the  time  fixed  for 
hearing  such  appeal  as  aforesaid,  to  submit  the  proceedings  of  the  assistant 
assessors,  and  the  lists  taken  and  returned  as  aforesaid,  to  the  inspection  of 
any  and  all  persons  who  may  apply  for  that  purpose.  And  the  said  assessor 
for  each  collection  district  is  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time  within  fifteen 
days  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  notification  as 
aforesaid,  to  hear  and  determine,  in  a summary  way,  according  to  law  and 
right,  upon  any  and  all  appeals  which  may  be  exhibited  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  assistant  assessors  : Provided,  That  the  question  to  be 
determined  by  the  assessor,  on  an  appeal  respecting  the  valuation  or  enu- 
meration of  property,  or  objects  liable  to  duty  or  taxation,  shall  be,  whether 
the  valuation  complained  of  be  or  be  not  in  a just  relation  or  proportion  to 
other  valuations  in  the  same  assessment  district,  and  whether  the  enumera- 
tion be  or  be  not  correct  And  all  appeals  to  the  assessor,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  specify  the  particular  cause,  matter,  or  thing 
respecting  which  a decision  is  requested ; and  shall,  moreover,  state  the 
ground  or  principle  of  inequality  or  error  complained  of.  And  the  assessor 
shall  have  power  to  re  examine  and  equalize  the  valuations  as  shall  appear 
just  and  equitable ; but  no  valuation  or  enumeration  shall  be  increased  with- 
out a previous  notice,  of  at  least  five  days,  to  the  party  interested,  to  appear 
and  object  to  the  same,  if  he  judge  proper;  which  notice  shall  be  given  by 
a note  in  writing,  to  be  left  at  the  dwelling-house,  office,  or  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  party  by  such  assessor  or  an  assistant  assessor. 

Sec.  1 6.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  8Aid  assessors  of  each  col- 
lection district,  respectively,  shall,  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  hearing  appeals,  and,  from  time  to  time,  as  duties,  taxes,  or  licenses 
become  liable  to  be  assessed,  make  out  lists  containing  the  suras  payable  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  act  upon  every  object  of  duty  or  taxation 
in  and  for  each  collection  district,  which  lists  shall  contain  the  name  of  each 
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person  residing  within  the  said  district,  owning  or  having  the  care  or  super- 
intendence of  property  lying  within  the  said  district  which  is  liable  to  the 
said  tax,  or  engaged  in  any  business  or  pursuit  requiring  a license,  when 
such  person  or  persons  are  known,  together  with  the  sums  payable  by  each  ; 
and  where  there  is  any  property  within  any  collection  district  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  said  duty  or  tax,  not  owned  or  occupied  by  or  under  the 
superintendence  of  any  person  resident  therein,  there  shall  be  a separate  list 
of  such  property,  specifying  the  sum  payable,  and  the  names  of  the  respec- 
tive proprietors,  where  known.  And  the  assistant  assessor  making  out  any 
such  separate  list  shall  transmit  therefrom  to  the  assistant  assessor,  where 
the  persons  liable  to  pay  such  tax  reside  or  shall  have  their  principal  place 
of  business,  copies  of  the  list  of  property  held  by  persons  so  liable  to  pay 
such  tax,  to  the  end  that  the  taxes  assessed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
may  be  paid  within  the  collection  district  where  the  persons  liable  to  pay 
the  same  may  reside,  or  may  have  their  principal  place  of  business.  And 
in  all  other  cases  the  said  assessor  shall  furnish  to  the  collectors  of  the 
several  collection  districts,  respectively,  within  ten  days  after  the  time  of  hear- 
ing appeals,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  required,  a certified  copy 
of  such  list  or  lists  for  their  proper  collection  districts ; and  in  defatdt  of 
performance  of  the  duties  enjoined  upon  assessors  by  this  section,  they  shall 
severally  and  individually  forteit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and,  moreover,  shall  forfeit  their  compen- 
sation as  assessors:  Provided , That  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  to  exonerate  any  assessor,  as  aforesaid,  from 
such  forfeitures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  to  him  shall  appear  just  and 
equitable. 

Sec.  1 7.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
to  the  several  assessors  and  assistant  assessors,  for  their  services  under  this 
act — to  each  assessor  three  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  arrangements  and  giving  the  necessary  instructions  to  the 
assistant  assessors  for  the  valuation ; and  five  dollars  per  day  for  every  day 
employed  in  hearing  appeals,  revising  valuations,  and  making  out  lists  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  one  dollar  for  every  hundred  taxable 
persons  contained  in  the  tax  list,  as  delivered  by  him  to  said  collectors,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue;  to  each  assistant  as- 
sessor three  dollars  for  every  day  actually  employed  in  collecting  lists  and 
making  valuations,  the  uuraber  of  days  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  be 
certified  by  the  assessor  and  approved  by.  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  ; and  one  dollar  for  every  hundred  taxable  persons  contained  in  the 
tax  list,  as  completed  and  delivered  by  him  to  the  assessor.  And  the  said 
assessors  and  assistant  assessors,  respectively,  shall  also  be  allowed  their 
necessary  and  reasonable  charges  for  stationery  and  blank  books  used  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties,  and  the  compensation  herein  specified  shall  be  in 
full  for  all  expenses  not  otherwise  particularly  authorized  : Provided , The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  fix 
such  additional  rates  of  compensation  to  be  made  to  assessors  and  assistant 
assessors  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon  and  the  Territories  as  may 
appear  to  him  to  be  just  and  equitable,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  cost 
of  living  and  traveling  in  those  States  and  Terriiories,  and  as  may,  in  his 
judgment,  be  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  and  efficient  men, 
provided  the  rates  of  compensation  thus  allowed  shall  not  exceed  the  rates 
paid  to  similar  officers  in  such  States  and  Territories,  respectively.  In  cases 
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where  a collection  district  embraces  more  than  a Bingle  congressional  district, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  allow  the  assessor  such  compensation  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  each  collector,  on  receiving  a 
list,  as  aforesaid,  and  from  time  to  time  as  such  lists  may  be  received  from 
the  said  assessors,  respectively,  shall  subscribe  three  receipts  ; one  of  which 
shall  be  given  on  a full  and  correct  copy  of  such  list,  which  list  shall  be  de- 
livered by  him  to,  and  shall  remain  with,  the  assessor  of  his  collection  dis- 
trict, and  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  who  may  apply  to 
inspect  the  same  ; and  the  other  two  receipts  shall  be  given  on  aggregate 
statements  of  the  lists  aforesaid,  exhibiting  the  gross  amount  of  taxes  to  be 
collected  in  his  collection  district,  one  of  which  aggregate  statements  and 
receipts  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and 
the  other  to  the  First  Controller  of  the  Treasury  ; and  all  lists  received 
from  time  to  time,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  in  like  form  and  manner  transmit- 
ted as  aforesaid. 

Skc.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  of  said  collectors  shall, 
within  ten  days  after  receiving  his  annual  collection  list  from  the  assessors, 
respectively,  as  aforesaid,  give  notice,  by  advertisement  published  in  each 
county  in  his  collection  district,  in  one  newspaper  printed  in  such  county,  if 
any  6uch  there  be,  and  by  notifications  to  be  posted  up  in  at  least  four  pub- 
lic places  in  each  county  in  his  collection  district,  that  the  said  duties  have 
become  due  and  payable,  and  state  the  time  and  place  within  said  county 
at  which  he  will  attend  to  receive  the  same,  which  time  shall  not  be  less 
than  ten  days  after  such  notification  ; and  all  persons  who  shall  neglect  to 
pay  the  duties  and  taxes  so  as  aforesaid  assessed  upon  them,  to  the  collector 
within  the  time  specified,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  ten  per  centum  additional 
upon  the  amount  thereof,  the  fhct  of  which  liability  shall  be  stated  in  the 
advertisement  and  notifications  aforesaid.  And  with  regard  to  all  persons 
who  shall  neglect  to  pay,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector, 
in  person  or  by  deputy,  within  twenty  days  after  such  neglect,  to  make  a 
demand  personally,  or  at  the  dwellings  or  usual  places  of  business  of  such 
persons,  if  any  they  have,  for  payment  of  said  duties  or  taxes,  with  the  ten  per 
centum  additional  aforesaid.  And  with  respect  to  all  such  duties  or  taxes 
as  are  not  included  in  the  annual  lists  aforesaid,  and  all  taxes  and  duties  the 
collection  of  which  is  not  o berwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  collector,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  to  demand  payment  thereof, 
in  manner  aforesaid,  within  ten  days  from  and  after  receiving  the  list  thereof 
from  the  assessor;  and  if  the  annual  and  other  duties  shall  not  be  p»id 
within  ten  days  from  and  after  such  demand  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  collector  or  his  deputies  to  proceed  to  collect  the  said  duties  or  taxes, 
with  ten  per  centum  additional  thereto,  as  aforesaid,  by  distraint  and  sale  of 
the  goods,  chattels,  or  effects  of  the  persons  delinquent,  as  aforesaid.  And 
in  case  of  such  distraint,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  charged  with  the 
collection  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  account  of  the  goods  or  chatties 
which  may  be  distrained,  a copy  of  which,  signed  by  the  officer  making 
such  distraint,  shall  be  left  with  the  owner  or  possessor  of  such  goods,  chat- 
tels, or  effects,  or  at  his  or  her  dwelling,  with  some  person  of  suitable  age 
and  discretion,  with  a note  of  the  sum  demanded,  and  the  time  and  place 
of  sale ; and  the  said  officer  shall  forthwith  cause  a notification  to  be  pub- 
lished in  some  newspaper  within  the  county  wherein  said  distraint  is  made, 
if  there  is  a newspaper  published  in  said  county,  or  to  be  publicly  posted 
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up  at  the  poet  office,  if  there  be  one  within  five  miles,  nearest  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  person  whose  property  shall  be  distrained,  and  in  not  less  than 
two  other  public  places,  which  notice  shall  specify  the  articles  distrained, 
and  the  time  and  place  for  the  sale  thereof,  which  time  shall  not  be  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  such  notification,  and 
the  place  proposed  for  sale  not  more  than  five  miles  distant  from  the  place 
of  making  such  distraint : Provided , That  in  any  case  of  distraint  for  the 
payment  of  the  duties  or  taxes  aforesaid,  the  goods,  chattels,  or  effects  so 
distrained  shall,  and  may  be  restored  to  the  owner  or  possessor,  if  prior  to 
the  sale  payment  of  the  amount  due,  or  tender  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the 
proper  officer  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  full  amount  demanded, 
together  with  such  fee  for  levying,  and  such  sum  for  the  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable expense  of  removing,  advertising,  and  keeping  the  goods,  chatties, 
or  effects  so  distrained  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue ; but  in  case  of  non-payment  or  tender,  as  aforesaid,  the  said 
officers  shall  proceed  to  sell  the  said  goods,  chattels,  or  effects  at  public  auc- 
tion, and  shall  and  may  retain  from  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  the  amount 
demandable  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  with  the  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable expenses  of  distraint  and  sale,  and  a commission  of  five  per  centum 
thereon  for  his  own  use,  rendering  the  overplus,  if  any  there  be,  to  the  per- 
son whose  goods,  chattels,  or  effects  shall  have  been  distrained  : Provided , 
That  there  shall  be  exempt  from  distraint  the  tools  or  implements  of  a trade 
or  profession,  one  cow,  arms,  and  provisions,  and  household  furniture  kept 
for  use,  and  apparel  necessary  for  a family. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  all  cases  where  the  property 
liable  to  distraint  for  duties  or  taxes  under  this  act  may  not  be  divisible,  so 
as  to  enable  the  collector  by  a sale  of  part  thereof  to  raise  the  whole  amount 
of  the  tax,  with  all  costs,  charges,  and  commissions,  the  whole  of  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  sold,  and  the  surplus  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  satisfy- 
ing the  duty  or  tax,  costs,  and  charges,  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the 
property,  or  his,  her,  or  their  legal  representatives,  or  if  he,  she,  or  they 
cannot  be  found,  or  refuse  to  receive  the  same,  then  such  surplus  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  there  held  for  the  use 
of  the  owner,  or  his,  her,  or  their  legal  representatives,  until  be,  she,  or  they 
shall  make  application  therefor  to  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  who,  upon 
such  application,  shall,  by  warrant  on  the  treasury,  cause  the  same  to  be 
paid  to  the  applicant.  And  if  the  property  advertised  for  sale,  as  aforesaid, 
cannot  be  sold  for  the  amount  of  the  duty  or  tax  due  thereon,  with  the 
costs  and  charges,  the  collector  shall  purchase  the  same  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  said  tax  or  duty,  with  the 
costs  and  charges  thereon.  And  all  property  so  purchased  may  be  sold  by 
said  collector  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue.  And  the  collector  shall  render  a distinct 
account  of  all  charges  incurred  in  the  sale  of  such  property,  and  shall 
pay  into  the  treasury  the  surplus,  if  any  there  be,  after  defraying  the 
charges. 

Sec.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  any  case  where  goods,  chat- 
tels, or  effects  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  upon  any 
person  liable  to  pay  the  same  shall  not  be  found  by  the  collector  or  deputy 
collector,  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  collect  the  same,  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  collect  the  same  by  seizure  and  sale  of  real  estate ; and  the  officer  mak- 
ing such  seizure  and  sale  shall  give  notice  to  the  person  whose  estate  is  pro- 
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posed  to  be  sold,  by  giving  bim  in  hand,  or  leaving  at  his  last  and  usual 
place  of  abode,  if  he  has  any  such  within  the  collection  district  where  said 
estate  is  situated,  a notice,  in  writing,  stating  what  particular  estate  is  pro- 
posed to  be  sold,  describing  the  same  with  reasonable  certainty,  and  the 
time  when  and  place  where  said  officer  proposes  to  sell  the  same  ; which 
time  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  days  from  the  time  of 
giving  said  notice ; and  the  said  officer  shall  also  cause  a notification  to  the 
same  effect  to  be  published  in  some  newspaper  within  the  county  where  such 
seizure  is  made,  if  any  such  there  be,  and  shall  also  cause  a like  notice  to 
be  posted  up  at  the  post  office  nearest  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  per- 
son whose  estate  shall  be  so  seized,  and  in  two  other  public  places  within 
the  county ; and  the  place  of  said  sale  shall  not  be  more  than  five  miles 
distant  from  the  estate  seized.  At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  the  officer 
making  such  seizure  shall  proceed  to  sell  the  said  estate  at  public  auction, 
offering  the  same  at  a minimum  price,  including  the  amount  of  duties  with 
the  ten  per  centum  additional  thereon,  and  all  charges  for  advertising,  and 
an  officer's  fee  of  ten  dollars.  And  if  no  person  offers  for  said  estate  the 
amount  of  said  minimum,  the  officer  shall  declare  the  same  to  be  purchased 
by  him  for  the  United  States,  and  shall  deposit  with  the  district  attorney  of 
the  United  States  a deed  thereof,  as  hereinafter  specified  and  provided; 
otherwise  the  same  shall  be  declared  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  And 
said  sale  may  be  adjourned  by  said  officer  for  a period  not  exceeding  five 
days,  if  he  shall  think  it  advisable  so  to  do.  If  the  amount  bid  shall  not 
be  then  and  there  paid,  the  officer  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  again  sell  said 
estate  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  amount  bid  shall  be  then  and  there  paid, 
the  officer  shall  give  his  receipt  therefor,  if  requested,  and  within  five  days 
thereafter  he  shall  make  out  a deed  of  the  estate  so  sold  to  the  purchaser 
thereof,  and  execute  the  same  in  his  official  capacity,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  said  estate  may  [be]  situated,  in 
which  said  deed  shall  be  recited  the  fact  of  said  seizure  and  sale,  with  the 
cause  thereof,  the  amount  of  duty  for  which  said  sale  was  made,  and  of  all 
charges  and  fees,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  purchaser,  and  all  his  acts 
and  doings  in  relation  to  said  seizure  and  sale,  and  shall  have  the  same 
ready  for  delivery  to  said  purchaser,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  accordingly, 
upon  request  therefor.  And  said  deed  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  stated  therein ; and  if  the  proceedings  of  the  officer  as  set 
forth  have  been  substantially  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  considered  and  operate  as  a conveyance  to  the  purchaser  of  the  title  to 
said  estate,  but  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  third  persons  acquired  previ- 
ously to  the  claim  of  the  United  States  under  this  act.  The  surplus,  if  any, 
arising  from  such  sale  shall  be  disposed  of  as  provided  in  this  act  for  like 
cases  arising  upon  sales  of  personal  property.  And  any  person  whose  es- 
tate may  be  seized  for  duties,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  the  same  right  to  pay 
or  tender  the  amount  due,  with  all  proper  charges  thereon,  prior  to  the  sale 
thereof,  and  thereupon  to  relieve  his  said  estate  from  sale,  as  aforesaid,  as  is 
provided  in  this  act  for  personal  property  similarly  situated.  And  any  col- 
lector or  deputy  collector  may,  for  the  collection  of  duties  imposed  upon  any 
person  by  this  act,  and  committed  to  him  for  collection,  seize  and  sell  the  lands 
of  such  person  situated  in  any  other  collection  district  within  the  State  in 
which  said  officer  resides;  and  his  proceedings  in  relation  thereto  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  same  were  had  in  his  proper  collection  district ; and 
the  owners,  their  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  or  any  person  haviog  an 
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interest  therein,  or  any  person  on  their  behalf,  shall  have  liberty  to  redeem 
the  land  sold,  as  aforesaid,  within  one  year  from  and  after  recording  the 
said  deed,  upon  payment  to  the  purchaser,  or  in  case  he  cannot  be  found  in 
the  county  where  the  lands  are  situate,  to  the  collector  for  the  use  of  the 
purchaser,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  purchaser,  with 
interest  on  the  same  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  per  annum.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  collector  to  keep  a record  of  all  sales  of  land 
made  in  bis  collection  district,  whether  by  himself  or  his  deputies,  in  which 
shall  be  set  forth  the  tax  for  which  any  such  sale  was  made,  the  dates  of 
seizure  and  sale,  the  name  of  the  party  assessed,  and  all  proceedings  in  mak- 
ing said  sale,  the  amount  of  fees  and  expenses,  the  name  of  the  purchaser, 
and  the  date  of  the  deed  ; which  record  shall  be  certified  by  the  officer 
making  the  sale.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  deputy  making  sale,  as 
aforesaid,  to  return  a statement  of  all  his  proceedings  to  the  collector,  and 
to  certify  the  record  thereof.  And  in  case  of  the  death  or  removal  of  the 
collector,  or  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  from  any  other  cause,  said 
record  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  within  which  the  said  collector  resided; 
and  a copy  of  every  such  record,  certified  by  the  collector,  or  by  the  clerk, 
as  the  case  may  require,  shall  be  evidence  in  any  court  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts  therein  stated.  And  when  any  lands  sold,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  re- 
deemed as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  collector  or  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  make  an  entry  of  the  fact  upon  the  record  aforesaid,  and  the  said 
entry  shall  be  evidence  of  such  redemption.  And  the  claim  of  the  govern- 
ment to  lands  sold  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be 
held  to  have  accrued  at  the  time  of  seizure  thereof. 

Skc.  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  collector  shall  find  upon 
any  lists  of  taxes  returned  to  him  for  collection  property  lying  within  his 
district  which  is  charged  with  any  specific  or  ad  valorem  tax  or  duty,  but 
which  is  not  owned,  occupied,  or  superintended  by  some  person  known  to 
such  collector  to  reside  or  have  some  place  of  business  within  the  United 
States,  such  collector  shall  forthwith  take  such  property  into  his  custody,  and 
shall  advertise  the  same,  and  the  tax  charged  upon  the  same,  in  some  news- 
paper published  in  his  district,  if  any  shall  be  published  therein,  otherwise 
in  some  newspaper  in  an  adjoining  district,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days;  and 
if  the  taxes  thereon,  with  all  charges  for  advertising,  shall  not  be  paid  within 
said  thirty  days,  such  collector  shall  proceed  to  sell  the  same,  or  so  much  as 
is  necessary,  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  sale  of  other  goods  distrained 
for  the  non  payment  of  taxes,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  shall  satisfy  all  taxes 
charged  upon  such  property,  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  selling  the 
same.  And  like  proceedings  to  those  provided  in  the  preceding  section  for 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  property  which  cannot  be  sold  for  the  amount  of 
duty  or  tax  due  thereon  shall  be  had  with  regard  to  property  sold  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  And  any  surplus  arising  from  any  sale  herein 
provided  for,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of 
the  property.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized,  in  any  case 
where  money  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  any  owner 
of  property  sold,  as  aforesaid,  to  repay  the  same,  on  proper  proof  being  fur- 
nished that  the  person  applying  therefor  is  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 

Skc.  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  collectors  shall,  at 
the  expiration  of  each  and  every  month,  after  they  shall,  respectively,  com- 
mence their  collections,  transmit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
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a statement  of  the  collections  made  by  them,  respectively,  within  the  month, 
and  pay  over  monthly,  or  at  such  time  or  times  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  moneys  by  them  respectively  col- 
lected within  the  said  term,  and  at  such  places  as  may  be  designated  and 
required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue ; and  each  of  the  said 
collectors  shall  complete  the  collection  of  all  sums  annually  assigned  to  him 
for  collection,  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  over  the  same  into  the  treasury,  and 
shall  render  his  final  account  to  the  Treasury  Department  as  often  as  he  may 
be  required,  and  within  six  months  from  and  after  the  day  when  he  shall 
have  received  the  collection  lists  from  the  said  assessors  or  assistant  assessors, 
as  aforesaid.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  designate 
one  or  more  depositories  in  each  State,  for  the  deposit  and  safe  keeping  of 
the  moneys  collected  by  virtue  of  this  act;  and  the  receipt  of  the  proper 
officer  of  such  depository  to  a collector  for  the  money  deposited  by  him  shall 
be  a sufficient  voucher  for  such  collector  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts 
at  the  Treasury  Department;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
may,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prescribe  such 
regulations  with  reference  to  such  deposits  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  24.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  collector  shall  be  charged 
with  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  by  him  receipted,  whether  contained  in  lists 
delivered  to  him  by  the  assessors,  respectively,  or  delivered  or  transmitted 
to  him  by  assistant  assessors  from  time  to  time,  or  by  other  collectors;  and 
shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  duties  or  taxes  contained  in  the  lists 
transmitted  in  the  manner  above  provided  to  other  collectors,  and  by  them 
receipted,  as  aforesaid ; and  also  for  the  duties  or  taxes  of  such  persons  as 
may  have  absconded,  or  become  insolvent,  prior  to  the  day  when  the  duty 
or  tax  ought,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  have  been  collected  : 
Provided , That  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  First  Contr  Her 
of  the  Treasury  that  due  diligence  was  used  by  the  collector,  and  that  no 
property  was  left  from  which  the  duty  or  tax  could  have  been  recovered. 
And  each  collector  shall  also  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  all  property 
purchased  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  provided  he  shall  faith- 
fully account  for,  and  pay  over,  the  proceeds  thereof  upon  a resale  of  the 
same  as  required  by  this  act. 

Sec.  25.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  collector  shall  fail  either 
to  collect  or  to  render  his  account,  or  to  pay  over  in  the  manner  or  within 
the  times  hereinbefore  provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  First  Controller 
of  the  Treasury,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  immediately 
after  such  delinquency,  to  report  the  same  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
who  shall  issue  a warrant  of  distress  against  such  delinquent  collector  and 
his  sureties,  directed  to  the  marshal  of  the  district,  therein  expressing  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  with  which  the  said  collector  is  chargeable,  and  the 
sums,  if  any,  which  have  been  paid.  And  the  said  marshal  shall,  himself, 
or  by  his  deputy,  immediately  proceed  to  levy  and  collect  the  sum  which 
may  remain  due,  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  per- 
sonal effects  of  the  delinquent  collector,  giving  at  least  five  days  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  sale,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  advertising 
sales  of  personal  property  on  execution  in  the  State  wherein  such  collector 
resides;  and,  furthermore,  if  such  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  cannot  be 
found  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  said  warrant,  the  said  marshal  or  his  deputy 
shall  and  may  proceed  to  levy  and  collect  the  sura  which  remains  due,  by 
distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  personal  effects,  of  the 
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surety  or  sureties  of  the  delinquent  collector,  giving  notice  a 3 hereinbefore 
provided.  And  the  bill  of  sale  of  the  officer  of  any  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  personal  property,  distrained  and  sold  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  title  to  the  purchaser,  and  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  right  of 
the  officer  to  make  such  sale,  and  of  the  correctness  of  his  proceedings  in 
selling  the  same.  And  for  want  of  goods  and  chattels,  or  other  personal 
effects  of  such  collector  or  his  sureties,  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  warrant  of 
distress,  issued  pursuant  to  the  preceding  section  of  this  act,  the  lands  and 
real  estate  of  such  collector  and  his  sureties,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  for  satisfying  the  said  warrant,  after  being  advertised  for  at  least 
three  weeks  in  not  less  than  three  public  places  in  the  collection  district,  and 
in  one  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  or  district,  if  any  there  be,  prior  to 
the  proposed  time  of  sale,  may  and  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  by  the 
marshal  or  his  deputy,  who,  upon  such  sale,  shall,  as  such  marshal  or  dep- 
uty marshal,  make  and  deliver  to  the  purchaser  of  the  premises  so  sold  a 
deed  of  conveyance  thereof,  to  be  executed  and  acknowledged  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  said  lands  are 
situated,  which  said  deed  so  made  shall  invest  the  purchaser  with  all  the 
title  and  interest  of  the  defendant  or  defendants  named  in  said  warrant  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  seizure  thereof.  And  all  moneys  that  may  remain  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  sale  after  satisfying  the  9aid  warrant  of  distress,  and 
paying  the  reasonable  costs  and  charges  of  sale,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  lands  or  real  estate  sold  a9  aforesaid. 

Sec.  26.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  each  and  every  collector,  or  his 
deputy,  who  shall  exercise  or  be  guilty  of  any  extortion  or  wilful  oppres- 
sion, under  color  of  this  act,  or  shall  knowingly  demand  other  or  greater 
sums  than  shall  be  authorized  by  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a sum  not 
exceeding  double  the  amount  of  damages  accruing  to  the  party  injured, 
to  be  recovered  by  and  for  the  use  of  the  party  injured,  with  costs  of  suit, 
and  shall  be  dismissed  from  office,  and  be  disqualified  from  holding  such  office 
thereafter ; and  each  and  every  collector,  or  his  deputies,  shall  give  receipts 
for  all  sums  by  them  collected  and  retained  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

Sec.  27.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  a collector  or  deputy  collector, 
assessor  or  assistant  assessor,  shall  be  authorized  to  enter,  in  the  daytime, 
any  brewery,  distillery,  manufactory,  building,  or  place  where  any  property, 
articles,  or  objects,  subject  to  duty  or  taxation  under  the  provisons  of  this 
act,  are  made,  produced,  or  kept,  within  his  district,  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  examining  said  property,  articles,  or  objects,  or  in- 
specting the  accounts  required  by  this  act  from  time  to  time  to  be  made. 
And  every  owner  of  such  brewery,  distillery,  manufactory,  building,  or  place, 
or  person  having  the  agency  or  superintendence  of  the  same,  who  shall  re- 
fuse to  admit  such  officer,  or  to  suffer  him  to  examine  said  property,  arti- 
cles, or  objects,  or  to  inspect  said  accounts,  shall,  for  every  such  refusal,  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  28.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  person  shall  forcibly  ob- 
struct or  hinder  a collector  or  deputy  collector  in  the  execution  of  this  act, 
or  of  any  power  and  authority  hereby  vested  in  him,  or  shall  forcibly  res- 
cue, or  cause  to  be  rescued,  any  property,  articles,  or  objects,  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  seized  by  him,  or  shall  attempt  or  endeavor  so  to  do,  the 
person  so  offending  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sura  of 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  29.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  case  of  the  sickness  or  tem- 
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porary  disability  or  a collector  to  discharge  such  of  his  duties  as  cannot  un- 
der existing  laws  be  discharged  by  a deputy,  they  mav  be  devolved  by  him 
upon  one  of  his  deputies  : Provided , That  information  thereof  be  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  not  be 
disapproved  by  him : And  provided , further , That  the  responsibility  of  the 
collector  or  his  sureties  to  the  United  States  shall  not  be  affected  or  impaired 
thereby. 

Sec.  80.  And  be  it  farther  enacted , That  in  case  a collector  shall  die, 
resign,  or  be  removed,  the  deputies  of  such  collector  shall  continue  to  act 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  ; and  the  deputy  of  such  collector  long- 
est in  service  at  the  time  immediately  preceding  may  and  shall,  until  a suc- 
cessor shall  be  appointed,  discharge  all  the  duties  of  said  collector;  and  for 
the  official  acts  and  defaults  of  such  deputy  a remedy  shall  be  had  on  the 
official  bond  of  the  collector,  as  in  other  cases ; and  of  two  or  more  deputy 
collectors,  appointed  on  the  same  day,  the  one  residing  nearest  the  residence 
of  the  collector  at  the  time  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  removal,  shall  in 
like  manner  discharge  the  said  duties  until  the  appointment  of  a successor ; 
and  any  bond  or  security  taken  of  such  deputy  by  such  collector,  pursuaut 
to  the  fifth  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  available  to  his  heirs  or  representa- 
tives to  indemnify  them  for  loss  or  damage  accruing  from  any  act  of  the 
proper  deputy  so  continuing  or  so  succeeding  to  the  duties  of  such  collector. 

Sec.  81.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  col- 
lectors aforesaid,  or  their  deputies,  in  their  respective  districts,  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized,  to  collect  all  the  duties  and  taxes  imposed  by  this  act, 
however  the  same  may  be  designated,  and  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of 
the  same,  and  for  the  recovery  of  any  sum  or  sums  which  may  be  forfeited 
by  virtue  of  this  act ; and  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  which  may  be 
incurred  or  imposed  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  and  may  be  sued  for  and 
recovered,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  collector  within 
whose  district  any  such  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  shall  have  been  incurred, 
in  any  proper  form  of  action,  or  by  any  appropriate  form  of  proceeding, 
before  any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  within 
which  said  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  may  have  been  incurred,  or  before  any 
other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  ; and  where  not  otherwise  and  dif- 
ferently provided  for,  one  moiety  thereof  shall  be  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  person  who,  if  a col- 
lector or  deputy  collector,  shall  first  inform  of  the  cause,  matter,  or  thing 
whereby  any  such  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  was  incurred. 

Sec.  32.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  person,  in  any  case, 
matter,  hearing,  or  other  proceeding  in  which  an  oath  or  affirmation  shall 
be  required  to  be  taken  or  administered  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
snail,  upon  the  taking  of  such  oath  or  affirmation,  knowingly  and  willingly 
swear  or  affirm  falsely,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
perjury,  and  shall  on  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  the  like  punishment 
and  penalties  now  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  crime 
of  perjury. 

Sec.  33.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  separate  accounts  shall  be  kept 
at  the  treasury  of  all  moneys  received  from  internal  duties  or  taxes  in  each 
of  the  respective  States,  Territories,  and  collection  districts  ; and  that  sepa- 
rate accounts  shall  be  kept  of  the  amount  of  each  species  of  duty  or  tax 
that  shall  accrue,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  amount  collected 
from  each  source  of  revenue,  with  the  moneys  paid  to  the  collectors  and 
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deputy  collectors,  and  to  the  other  officers  employed  in  each  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  Territories,  and  collection  districts,  an  abstract  in  tabular  form 
of  which  accounts  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an- 
nually, in  the  month  of  December,  to  lay  before  Congress. 

Sec.  34.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  there  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
collectors  appointed  under  this  act,  in  full  compensation  for  their  services 
and  that  of  their  deputies  in  carrying  this  act  into  effect,  a commission  of 
four  per  centum  upon  the  first  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  two  per  cent- 
um upon  all  sums  above  one  huudred  thousand  dollars;  such  commissions 
to  be  computed  upon  the  amounts  by  them  respectively  paid  over  and  ac- 
counted for  under  the  instructions  of  the  Treasury  Department : Provided , 
That  in  no  case  shall  6uch  commissions  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollar*  per  annum,  except  a9  hereinafter  provided.  And  there  shall  be  fur- 
ther allowed  to  each  collector  his  necessary  and  reasonable  charges  for  sta- 
tionery and  blank  books  used  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  which, 
after  being  duly  examined  and  certified  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury:  Provided , That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  make  such  further  allowance  as  may  be 
reasonable  in  cases  in  which,  from  the  territorial  extent  of  the  district  or 
from  the  amount  of  internal  duties  collected,  it  may  seem  just  to  make  such 
allowance ; but  the  whole  compensation  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, except  in  collection  districts  embracing  more  than  one  congressional 
district* 

Sec.  35.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  when  any  duty  or  tax  shall 
have  been  paid  by  levy  and  distraint,  any  person  or  persons  or  party  who 
may  feel  aggrieved  thereby  may  apply  to  the  assessor  of  the  di>trict  for 
relief,  and  exhibit  such  evidence  as  he,  she,  or  they  may  have  of  the  wrong 
done,  or  supposed  to  have  been  done,  and  after  a full  investigation  the  asses- 
sor shall  report  the  case,  with  such  parts  of  the  evidence  as  he  may  judge 
material,  including  also  such  as  may  be  regarded  material  by  the  party  ag- 
grieved, to  the  Commissioner  of  Iuternal  Revenue,  who  may,  if  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  to  him  that  such  duty  or  tax  was  levied  or  collected,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  wrongfully  or  unjustly,  certify  the  amount  wrongfully  and 
unjustly  levied  or  collected,  and  the  same  shall  be  refunded  and  paid  to  the 
person  or  persons  or  party  as  aforesaid,  from  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  upon  the  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the 
proper  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  36.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  all  cases  of  distraint  and 
sale  of  goods,  or  chattels,  for  non-payment  of  taxes  provided  for  in  this  act, 
the  bill  of  sale  of  such  goods  or  chattels  given  by  the  officer  making  such 
sale  to  the  purchaser  thereof  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  of  the 
officer  to  make  such  sale,  aud  of  the  correctness  of  his  proceedings  in  selling 
the  same. 

Sec.  37.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  for  any  cause,  at  any  time 
after  this  act  goes  into  operation,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
executed  in  a State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  proceed  to  execute  the  provisions  of  this  act 
within  the  limits  of  such  State  or  Territory,  or  part  thereof,  or  District  of 
Columbia,  so  soon  as  the  authority  of  the  United  States  therein  shall  be  re- 
established, and  to  collect  the  sums  which  would  have  been  due  from  the 
persons  residing  or  holding  property,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  object 
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or  article  therein  liable  to  any  duty,  license,  or  tax,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  centum  per  annum  thereon  from  the  time  such  duty,  license,  or 
tax  ought  to  have  been  paid  until  paid  in  the  manner  and  under  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  in  this  act,  so  far  as  applicable,  and  where  not  applicable 
the  assessment  and  levy  shall  be  made  and  the  time  and  manner  of  collec- 
tion regulated  by  the  instructions  and  directions  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  38.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  officers  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed under  this  act,  except  within  those  districts  within  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory which  have  been  or  may  be  otherwise  specially  provided  for  by  law, 
shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  authorized,  in  all  cases  where  the  pat  ment  of  such 
tax  has  not  been  assumed  by  the  State,  to  perform  all  the  duties  relating 
to  or  regarding  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  direct  tax  imposed  by 
an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  increased  revenue  from  imports  to  pay 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  August  fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  one,  or  any  direct  tax  which  may  be  hereafter 
enacted : Provided , That  the  sum  of  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twelve  dollars,  direct  tax,  laid  upon  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  by  said  act, 
shall  be  paid  and  satisfied  by  deducting  said  amount  from  the  appropriation 
for  legislative  expenses  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  for  the  year  ending 
thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  no  further  claim 
shall  be  made  by  said  Territory  for  legislative  expenses  for  said  year : Pro- 
vided,further , That  the  State  of  Tennessee  shall  have  until  the  first  day 
of  December  next  to  assume  the  payment  of  her  portion  of  said  tax. 

SPIRITS,  ALE,  BEER,  AND  PORTER. 

Sec.  39.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  col- 
lector*, within  their  respective  districts,  to  grant  licenses  for  distilling,  which 
licenses  shall  contain  th  > date  thereof,  the  sura  paid,  and  the  time  when  the 
same  will  expire,  and  shall  be  granted  to  any  person,  being  a resident  ot  the 
United  States,  who  shall  desire  the  same,  by  application,  in  writing,  to  such 
collector,  upon  payment  of  the  sum  or  duty  payable  by  this  act  upon  each 
licence  requested.  And  at  the  time  of  applying  for  said  license,  and  before 
the  same  is  i-sued,  the  person  so  applying  shall  give  bond  to  the  United 
States  in  such  sum  as  shall  be  required  by  the  collector,  and  with  one  or 
more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  said  collector  conditioned  that  in  case  any 
additional  still  or  stills,  or  other  implements  to  be  used  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
erected  by  him,  his  agent  or  superintendent,  he  will  before  using,  or  caus- 
ing or  permitting  the  same  to  be  used,  report  in  writing  to  the  said  collector 
the  capacity  thereof,  and  information  from  time  to  time  of  any  change  in 
the  form,  capacity,  ownership,  agency,  or  superintendence,  which  all  or 
either  of  the  said  stills  or  implements  may  undergo;  and  that  he  will,  from 
day  to  day,  enter,  or  cause  to  be  entered,  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  that  may  be  distilled  by  said  still  or 
still*,  or  other  implements,  and  also  of  the  quantities  of  grain  or  other  veg- 
etable productions,  or  other  substances  put  into  the  mash  tub,  or  otherwise 
used  by  him,  hi*  agent  or  superintendent,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
spirit*,  which  said  book  shall  be  open  at  all  times  during  the  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  to  the  inspection  of  the  said  collector,  who  may  make  any  memo- 
randum* or  transcripts  therefrom : and  that  he  will  render  to  the  said  col- 
lector, on  the  first,  tenth,  and  twentieth  days  of  each  and  every  month,  or 
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within  five  days  thereafter,  during  the  continuance  of  said  license,  an  exact 
account,  in  writing,  taken  from  his  books,  of  the  number  of  gallons  of  spirits 
distilled  and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  by  him,  his  agent,  or 
superintendent,  and  the  proof  thereof,  and  also  of  the  quantities  of  grain 
or  other  vegetable  productions,  or  other  substances,  put  into  the  mash  tub, 
or  otherwise  used  by  him,  his  agent,  or  superintendent,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  spirits,  for  the  period  or  fractional  part  of  a month  then  next 
preceding  the  date  of  said  report,  which  said  report  shall  be  verified  by  af- 
fidavit in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  act;  and  that  he  will  not  sell  or 
permit  to  be  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  any  spirits  distilled 
by  him  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  license,  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
inspected,  gauged,  and  proved,  and  the  quantity  thereof  duly  entered  upon 
his  books  as  aforesaid  ; and  that  he  will,  at  the  time  of  rendering  said  ac- 
count, pay  to  the  said  collector  the  duties  which  by  this  act  are  imposed  on 
the  spirits  so  distilled  ; and  the  said  bond  may  be  renewed  or  changed,  from 
time  to  time,  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  sureties  thereof,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  collector. 

Sec.  40.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  application  in  writing  made 
by  any  person  for  a license  for  distilling,  as  aforesaid,  sBall  state  the  place  of 
distilling,  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  still  or  stills,  boiler  or  boilers, 
and  the  name  of  the  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation  using  the  same; 
and  any  person  making  a false  statement  in  either  of  the  said  particulars 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  with 
costs  of  suit. 

Sec.  41.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  addition  to  the  duties  pay- 
able for  licenses  herein  provided,  there  shall  be  paid,  on  all  spirits  that  may 
be  distilled  and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  of  first  proof,  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  duty 
of  twenty  cents  on  each  and  every  gallon,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner, 
agent,  or  superintendent  of  the  still  or  other  vessel  in  which  the  said  spirit- 
uous liquors  shall  have  been  distilled  ; which  duty  shall  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  rendering  the  accounts  of  spirituous  liquors  so  chargeable  with  duty,  re- 
quired to  be  rendered  by  this  act : Provided , That  the  duty  on  spirituous 
liquors  and  all  other  spirituous  beverages  enumerated  in  this  act  shall  be 
collected  at  no  lower  rate  than  the  basis  of  first  proof,  and  shall  be  increased 
in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength  than  the  strength  of  proof. 

Sec.  42.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  term  first  proof  used  in 
this  act  and  in  section  six  of  the  act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  entitled,  14  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  outstanding  treas- 
ury notes,  to  authorize  a loan,  to  regulate  and  fix  the  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  shall  be  construed,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  mean,  that 
proof  of  a liquor  which  corresponds  to  fifty  degrees  of  Tralles’  centesimal 
hydrometer,  adopted  by  regulation  of  the  Treasury  Department,  of  August 
twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  at  the  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer ; and  that  in  reducing  the  temperatures  to  the 
standard  of  sixty,  and  in  levying  duties  on  liquors  above  and  below  proof,  the 
table  of  commercial  values,  contained  in  the  manual  for  inspectors  of  spirits, 
prepared  by  Professor  McCulloh,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Bachb,  and  adopted  by  the  Treasury  Department,  shall  be  used  and  taken 
as  giving  the  proportions  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  liquids  gauged  and 
proved  according  to  which  duties  shall  be  levied. 

Sec.  43.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  there  shall  be  designated  by 
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the  collector  in  every  assessment  district  where  the  same  may  be  necessary 
one  or  more  inspectors,  who  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  perform  their 
duties  in  such  form  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall  prescribe, 
and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  fees  as  may  be  fixed  and  prescribed 
by  said  commissioner.  And  all  spirits  distilled  as  aforesaid  by  any  person 
licensed  as  aforesaid  shall,  before  the  same  is  used,  or  removed  for  consump- 
tion or  sale,  be  inspected,  gauged,  and  proved  by  some  person  so  as  aforesaid 
designated  for  the  performance  of  such  duties,  and  who  shall  mark  upon  the 
cask  or  other  package  containing  such  spirits,  in  a manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  said  commissioner,  the  quantity  and  proof  of  the  contents  of  such  cask 
or  package,  with  the  date  of  inspection  and  the  name  of  the  inspector.  And 
any  person  who  shall  attempt  fraudulently  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties 
upon  any  spirits  distilled  as  aforesaid,  by  changing  in  any  manner  the  mark 
upon  any  such  cask  or  package,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
for  each  cask  or  package  so  altered  or  changed,  to  be  recovered  as  hereinbe- 
fore provided.  And  the  fees  of  such  inspector  shall  in  all  cases  be  paid  by 
the  owner  of  the  spirits  so  inspected,  gauged,  and  proved.  And  any  such  in- 
spector who  shall  knowingly  put  upon  any  such  cask  or  package  any  false 
or  fraudulent  mark  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  hereinbefore  provided 
for  each  cask  or  package  so  fraudulently  marked.  And  any  person  who 
shall  use  any  cask  or  package  so  marked,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  spirits 
of  a quality  different  from  that  so  inspected,  shall  be  subject  to  a like  penalty 
for  each  cask  or  package  so  used. 

Seo.  44.  And  be  it  farther  enacted , That  the  owner  or  owners  of  any 
distillery  may  erect,  at  his  or  their  own  expense,  a warehouse  of  iron,  stone, 
or  brick,  with  metal  or  other  fire-proof  roof,  to  be  contiguous  to  such  dis- 
tillery; and  such  warehouse,  when  approved  by  the  collector,  is  hereby  de- 
clared a bonded  warehouse  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  used  only  for 
storing  distilled  spirits,  and  to  be  under  the  custody  of  the  collector  or  his 
deputy.  And  the  duty  on  the  spirits  stored  in  such  warehouse  shall  be 
paid  when  and  as  it  is  sold  or  removed  from  such  warehouse  for  sale. 

Sec.  45.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  every  person  who,  on  the  first 
day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  shall  be  the  owner  of  any 
still,  boiler,  or  other  vessel,  used  or  intended  to  be  used  fbr  the  purpose  of 
distilling  spirituous  liquors,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  who  shall  have  such 
still,  boiler,  or  other  vessel  under  his  superintendence,  either  as  agent  for 
the  owner  or  on  his  own  account,  and  every  person  who,  after  said  day,  shall 
use  or  intend  to  use  any  still,  boiler,  or  other  vessel,  as  aforesaid,  either  as 
owner,  agent,  or  otherwise,  shall  from  day  to  day  make  true  and  exact  en- 
try, or  cause  to  be  entered,  in  a book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose, 
the  number  of  gallons  of  spirituous  liquors  distilled  by  him,  and  also  the 
number  of  gallons  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  and  the  proof 
thereof,  which  book  shall  always  be  open  in  the  daytime,  Sundays  excepted, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  said  collector,  who  may  take  any  minutes,  memo- 
randums, or  transcripts  thereof,  and  shall  render  to  said  collector,  on  the 
first,  tenth,  and  twentieth  days  of  each  and  every  month  in  each  year,  or 
within  five  days  thereafter,  a general  account  in  writing,  taken  from  his  books, 
of  the  number  of  gallons  of  spirituous  liquors  distilled  and  sold,  or  removed 
for  consumption  or  sale,  and  the  proof  thereof,  for  the  period  or  fractional 
part  of  a month  preceding  said  day,  or  for  such  portion  thereof  as  may 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  said  entry  and  report  to  the  said  day  which 
shall  next  ensue  ; and  shall  also  keep  a book,  or  books,  in  a form  to  be  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  to  be  open  at  all 
seasonable  hours  for  inspection  by  the  collector  and  assessor  of  the  district, 
wherein  shall  be  entered,  from  day  to  day,  the  quantities  of  grain,  or  other 
vegetable  productions,  or  other  substances  put  into  the  mash  tub  by  him, 
his  agent,  or  superintendent,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  spirits ; and  shall 
verify  or  cause  to  be  verified  the  said  entries,  reports,  books,  and  general  ac- 
counts, by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  taken  before  the  collector  or  some  other 
officer  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  administer  the  same  according 
to  the  form  required  by  this  act,  where  the  same  is  prescribed  ; and  shall 
also  pay  to  the  collector  the  duties  which  by  this  act  ought  to  be  paid  on 
the  spirituous  liquors  so  distilled  and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or 
sale,  and  in  said  accounts  mentioned,  at  the  time  of  rendering  an  account 
thereof. 

Sec.  40.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  collector  of  any  district 
may  grant  a permit  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  distillery  within  his  dis- 
trict to  send  or  ship  any  spirits,  the  product  of  said  distillery,  after  the 
quantity  and  proof  thereof  shall  have  been  ascertained  by  inspection  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  any  place  without  said  district  and 
within  the  United  States ; and  in  such  case  the  bill  of  lading  or  receipt 
(which  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may 
direct)  of  the  same  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  collector  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  distillery  is  situate,  and  the  spirits  aforesaid  shall  be  con- 
signed, in  such  bill  of  lading  or  receipt,  to  the  collector  of  the  district  in 
which  the  place  is  situate,  whither  the  spirits  is  sent  or  shipped,  and  the 
amount  of  duties  upon  said  spirits  shall  be  stated  in  the  receipt;  and  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  spirits,  and  upon  the  demand  of  the  collector  aforesaid, 
the  agent  of  the  distillery  (and  the  name  of  the  agent,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  collector,  shall  always  appear  in  the  bill  of  lading  or  receipt,)  shall 
pay  the  duties  upon  the  said  spirits,  with  the  expense  of  freight,  and  every 
other  expense  which  has  accrued  thereupon ; and  the  said  collector,  upon 
the  payment  of  the  duties  aforesaid,  shall  deliver  the  bill  of  lading  or  receipt 
and  the  spirits  to  the  agent  of  the  said  distillery ; and  if  the  duties  are  not 
paid,  as  aforesaid;  then  the  said  spirits  shall  be  stored  at  the  risk  and  cost  of 
the  owner  or  agent  thereof,  who  shall  pay  an  addition  of  ten  per  centum 
thereupon  ; and  all  the  general  provisions  of  this  act,  in  reference  to  liens, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  also  in  reference  to  the  collection,  shall  apply 
thereto,  and  be  enforced  by  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  spirits 
may  be : Provided , That  no  permit  shall  be  granted,  under  this  section, 
for  a quantity  less  than  fifty  barrels:  And  provided,  further.  That  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  may  make  such  further  regulations  and  require  such  further  se- 
curities as  he  may  deem  proper,  in  order  to  protect  the  revenue  and  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  section. 

Sec.  47.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  distilled  spirits  may  be  removed 
from  the  place  of  manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  being  exported,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  being  re-distilled  for  export,  and  refined  coal  oil  may  be  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  exported,  after  the  quantity  of  spirits  or  oil  so  re- 
moved shall  have  been  ascertained  by  inspection,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  upon  and  with  the  written  permission  of  the  collector  or 
deputy  collector  of  the  district,  without  payment  of  the  duties  thereon  pre- 
vious to  such  removal,  the  owner  thereof  having  first  given  bond  to  the 
United  States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  the  manner  and  form  and  under 
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regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  in  at 
least  double  the  amount  of  said  duties,  to  export  the  said  spirits  or  oil  or 
pay  the  duties  thereon  within  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner, which  time  shall  be  stated  in  said  bond  : Provided , That  any 
person  desiring  to  give  such  bond  shall  first  make  oath,  before  the  collector 
or  deputy  collector  to  whom  he  may  apply  for  a permit  to  remove  any  such 
spirits  or  oil,  in  manner  and  form  to  be  prescribed  by  said  Commissioner, 
that  he  intends  to  export  such  liquors  or  oil,  and  that  he  desires  to  obtain 
said  permit  for  no  other  purpose  whatever;  and  any  collector  or  deputy  col- 
lector is  hereby  authorized  to  administer  such  oath ; And  provided,  further. 
That  no  such  removal  shall  be  permitted  where  the  amount  of  duties  does 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  nor  iu  any  case  where  the 
person  desiring  such  permission  has  failed  to  perform  the  obligation  of  any 
bond  previously  given  to  the  United  States  for  the  removal  of  any  such 
articles,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  fully  kept  and  performed.  And  the 
collector  of  the  district  in  which  any  such  bond  may  be  given  is  authorized 
to  cancel  said  bond  on  payment  of  said  duties,  with  interest  thereon,  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  said  Commissioner,  and  all  proper  charges,  if  said 
liquors  or  oil  shall  not  have  been  exported,  or  upon  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  same  have  been  duly  exported,  as  aforesaid.  And  in  case  of  the  breach 
of  the  obligation  of  any  such  bond,  the  same  shall  be  forthwith  forwarded 
by  the  collector  of  the  district  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  to 
be  by  him  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Controller  of  the  Treasury, 
who  shall  cause  the  same  proceedings  to  be  taken  thereon  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  duties,  interest,  and  charges  aforesaid,  as  are  provided  in 
this  act  in  case  of  a delinquent  collector. 

Skc.  48.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  entries  made  in  the  books 
of  the  distiller,  required  to  be  kept  in  the  foregoing  section,  shall,  on  the 
* first,  tenth,  and  twentieth  days  of  each  and  every  month,  or  within  five 
days  thereafter,  be  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  taken  as  aforesaid, 
of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  such  entries  shall  have  been  made,  which 
oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  certified  at  the  end  of  such  entries  by  the  col- 
lector or  officer  administering  the  same,  and  shall  be,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows : “ I do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  the  foregoing  entries  were  made  by  me 
on  the  respective  days  specified,  and  that  they  state,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  whole  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  dis- 
tilled and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  at  the  distillery  owned 
by — , in  the  county  of , amounting  to gallons,  accord- 

ing to  proof  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  49.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  owner,  agent,  or  superinten- 
dent aforesaid,  shall,  in  case  the  original  entries  required  to  be  made  in  his 
books  by  this  act  shall  not  have  been  made  by  himself,  subjoin  to  the  oath 
or  affirmation  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  made  the  following  oath 
or  affirmation,  to  be  taken  as  aforesaid : “ I do  swear  (or  affirm)  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  foregoing  entries  are  just  and  true, 
and  that  I have  taken  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  make  them  so.” 

Sec.  50.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  shall  be  paid  on  all  beer, 
lager  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  other  similar  fermented  liquors,  by  whatever 
name  such  liquors  may  be  called,  a duty  of  one  dollar  for  each  and  every 
barrel  containing  not  more  than  thirty-one  gallons,  and  at  a like  rate  for 
any  other  quantity  or  for  fractional  parts  of  a barrel,  which  shall  be  brewed 
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or  manufactured  and  sold  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale  within  the 
United  States  or  the  Territories  thereof,  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
after  that  day ; which  duty  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  superin- 
tendent of  the  brewery  or  premises  in  which  such  fermented  liquors  shall 
be  made,  and  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  rendering  the  accounts  of  such 
fermented  liquors  so  chargeable  with  duty,  as  required  to  be  rendered  by 
the  following  section  of  this  act : Provided;  That  fractional  parts  of  a bar- 
rel shall  be  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths,  and  any  fractional  part 
containing  less  than  one-sixteenth  shall  be  accounted  one-sixteenth ; more 
than  one-sixteenth,  and  not  more  than  one-eighth,  shall  be  accounted  one- 
eighth  : more  than  one-eighth,  and  not  more  than  one-quarter,  shall  be  ac- 
counted one-quarter ; more  than  one-quarter,  and  not  more  than  one-half, 
shall  be  accounted  one-half ; more  than  one-half  shall  be  accounted  one 
barrel. 

Sec.  51.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  every  person  who,  on  said  first 
day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -two,  shall  be  the  owner  or  oc- 
cupant of  any  brewery  or  premises  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  brewing  or  making  such  fermented  liquors,  or  who  shall  have  such 
premises  under  his  control  or  superintendence  as  agent  for  the  owner  or 
occupant,  or  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  custody  any  vessel  or  vessels 
intended  to  be  used  on  said  premises  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  lager  beer, 
ale,  porter,  or  other  similar  fermented  liquors,  either  as  owner,  agent,  or 
otherwise,  bhall,  from  day  to  day,  enter  or  cause  to  be  entered  in  a book  to 
be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept Sundays,  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  for  the  inspection 
of  said  collector,  who  may  take  any  minutes  or  memorandums  or  transcripts 
thereof,  the  quantities  of  grain,  or  other  vegetable  productions,  or  other 
substances,  put  into  the  mash  tub,  or  otherwise  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing beer,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  and  the  quantity  or  number  of  bar- 
rels and  fractional  parts  of  barrels  of  fermented  liquors  made  and  sold,  or 
removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  keeping  separate  account  of  the  several 
kinds  and  descriptions : and  shall  render  to  said  collector,  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month  in  each  year,  or  within  ten  days  thereafter,  a general  account, 
in  writing,  taken  from  his  books,  of  the  quantities  of  grain,  or  other  vege- 
table productions  or  other  substances,  put  into  the  mash  tub,  or  otherwise 
used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  beer,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  and  the 
quantity  or  number  of  barrels  and  fractional  parts  of  barrels  of  each  kind 
of  fermented  liquors  made  and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale, 
for  one  month  preceding  said  day,  and  shall  verify,  or  cause  to  be  verified, 
the  said  entries,  reports,  books,  and  general  accounts,  on  oath  or  affirmation, 
to  be  taken  before  the  collector  or  some  officer  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  to  administer  the  same  according  to  the  form  required  by  this  act 
where  the  same  is  prescribed ; and  shall  also  pay  to  the  said  collector  the 
duties  which,  by  this  act,  ought  to  be  paid  on  the  liquor  made  and  sold,  or 
removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  and  in  the  said  accounts  mentioned,  at  the 
time  of  rendering  the  account  thereof,  as  aforesaid.  But  where  the  manu- 
facturer of  any  beer,  lager  beer,  or  ale,  manufactures  the  same  in  one  col- 
lection district,  and  owns  or  hires  a depot  or  warehouse  for  the  storage  and 
sale  of  such  beer,  lager  beer,  or  ale  in  another  collection  district,  he  may, 
instead  of  paying  to  the  collector  of  the  district  where  the  same  was  manu- 
factured the  duties  chargeable  thereon,  present  to  such  collector  or  his 
deputy  an  invoice  of  the  quantity  or  number  of  barrels  about  to  be  removed 
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for  the  purpose  of  storage  and  sale,  specifying  in  9uch  invoice,  with  reason- 
able certainty,  the  depot  or  warehouse  in  which  he  intends  to  place  such 
beer,  lager  beer,  or  ale ; and  thereupon  such  collector  or  deputy  shall  in- 
dorse on  such  invoice  his  permission  for  such  removal,  and  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  transmit  to  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  such  depot  or  ware- 
house is  situated  a duplicate  of  such  invoice ; and  thereafter  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  beer,  lager  beer,  or  ale  so  removed  shall  render  the  same  ac- 
count, and  pay  the  same  duties,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  and 
penalties  as  if  the  beer,  lager  beer,  or  ale  so  removed  had  been  manufactured 
in  the  district.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may  prescribe  such 
rules  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions 
of  this  section  into  effect. 

Sec.  52.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  the  entries  made  in  the  books 
required  to  be  kept  by  the  foregoing  section  shall,  on  said  first  day  of  each 
and  every  month,  or  within  ten  days  thereafter  be  verified  by  the  oath  or 
affirmation,  to  be  taken  as  aforesaid,  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  such 
entries  shall  have  been  made,  which  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  certified  at 
the  end  of  such  entries  by  the  collector  or  officer  administering  the  same, 
and  shall  be,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

“ I do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  the  foregoing  entries  were  made  by  me  on 
the  respective  days  specified,  and  that  they  state,  according  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  whole  quantity  of  fermented  liquors  either 

brewed  or  brewed  and  sold  at  the  brewery  owned  by , in  the  county 

of , amounting  to barrels.” 

Sec.  53.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  owner,  agent,  or  superin- 
tendent aforesaid,  shall,  in  case  the  original  entries  required  to  be  made  in 
his  books  shall  not  have  been  made  by  himself,  subjoin  to  the  oath  or  affir- 
mation the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  taken  as  aforesaid  : 

“ I do  swear  (or  affirm)  that,  to  the  best  of  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
foregoing  entries  are  just  and  true,  and  that  I have  taken  all  the  means  in 
my  power  to  make  them  so.” 

Sec.  54.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  owner,  agent,  or  superin- 
tendent of  any  vessel  or  vessels  used  in  making  fermented  liquors,  or  of 
any  still,  boiler,  or  other  vessel  used  in  the  distillation  of  spirits  on  which 
duty  is  payable,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  true  and  exact  entry 
and  report  of  the  same,  or  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  any  of  the  things  by 
this  act  required  to  be  done,  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  neglect 
or  refusal  all  the  liquors  and  spirits  made  by  or  for  him,  and  all  the  vessels 
used  in  making  the  same,  and  the  stills,  boilers,  and  other  vessels  used  in 
distillation,  together  with  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollare,  to  be  recovered 
with  costs  of  suit ; which  said  liquors  or  spirits,  with  the  vessels  containing 
the  same,  with  all  the  vessels  used  in  making  the  same,  may  be  seized  by 
any  collector  of  internal  duties,  and  held  by  him  until  a decision  shall  be 
had  thereon  according  to  law:  Provided , That  such  seizure  be  made  within 
thirty  days  after  the  cause  for  the  same  may  have  occurred,  and  that  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  said  forfeiture  shall  have  been  commenced  by  such  col- 
lector within  twenty  days  after  the  seizure  thereof.  And  the  proceedings 
to  enforce  said  forfeiture  of  said  property  shall  be  in  the  nature  of  a pro- 
ceeding in  rem,  in  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  where  such  seizure  is  made,  or  in  any  other  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

Sac.  55.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  duties 
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aforesaid,  payable  on  spirituous  liquors  distilled  and  sold,  or  removed  for 
consumption  or  sale,  or  beer,  lager  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  other  similar  fer- 
mented liquors,  shall  not  be  paid  at  the  time  of  rendering  the  account  of 
the  same,  as  herein  required,  the  person  or  persons  ohargeable  therewith 
shall  pay,  in  addition,  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  thereof ; and,  until 
such  duties  with  such  addition  shall  be  paid,  they  shall  be  and  remain  a 
lien  upon  the  distillery  where  such  liquors  have  been  distilled,  or  the  brewery 
where  such  liquors  have  been  brewed,  and  upon  the  stills,  boilers,  vats,  and 
all  other  implements  thereto  belonging,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  paid ; 
and  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  pay  said  duties,  with  the  addition,  within 
ten  days  after  the  same  shall  have  become  payable,  the  amount  thereof  may 
be  recovered  by  distraint  and  sale  of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  of  the 
delinquent ; and  in  case  of  such  distraint,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer 
charged  with  the  collection  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  account  of 
the  goods,  chattels,  or  effects  which  may  be  distrained,  a copy  of  which, 
signed  by  the  officer  making  such  distraint,  shall  be  left  with  the  owner  or 
possessor  of  such  goods,  chattels,  or  effects,  at  his,  her,  or  their  dwelling, 
with  a note  of  the  sum  demanded,  and  the  time  and  place  of  sale ; and 
said  officer  shall  forthwith  cause  a notification  to  be  published  in  some  news- 
paper, if  any  there  be,  within  the  county,  and  publicly  posted  up  at  the 
po«t  office  nearest  to  the  residence  of  the  person  whose  property  shall  be 
distrained,  or  at  the  court-house  of  the  same  county,  if  not  more  than  ten 
miles  distant,  which  notice  shall  specify  the  articles  distrained,  and  the  time 
and  place  proposed  for  the  sale  thereof,  which  time  shall  not  be  less  than 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  such  notification,  and  the  place  proposed  for  sale 
not  more  than  five  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  making  such  distraint: 
Provided , That  in  every  case  of  distraint  for  the  payment  of  the  duties 
aforesaid,  the  goods,  chattels,  or  effects  so  distrained  may  and  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  owner  or  possessor  if,  prior  to  the  sale  thereof,  payment  or 
tender  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  proper  officer  charged  with  the  collec- 
tion, of  the  full  amount  demanded,  together  with  such  fee  for  levying  and 
advertising,  and  such  sum  for  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  of  re- 
moving and  keeping  the  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  so  distrained  as  may  be 
allowed  in  like  cases  by  the  laws  or  practice  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein 
the  distraint  shall  have  been  made ; but  in  case  of  non-payment  or  neglect 
to  tender,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  officer  shall  proceed  to  sell  the  said  goods, 
chatties,  and  effects  at  public  auction,  after  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  sale,  and  may  and  shall  retain  from  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  the  amount 
demandable  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  with  the  said  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  of  said  distraint  and  sale,  as  aforesaid,  and  a commis- 
sion of  five  per  centum  thereon  for  his  own  use ; rendering  the  overplus,  if 
any  there  be,  to  the  person  whose  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  shall  have 
been  distrained. 

Sec.  56.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  every  person  licensed,  as  afore- 
said to  distil  spirituous  liquors,  or  licensed  as  a brewer,  shall,  once  in  each 
month,  upon  the  request  of  the  assessor  or  assistant  assessor  for  the  district 
in  which  his  business  as  a distiller  or  brewer  may  be  carried  on,  respectively, 
furnish  the  said  assessor  or  assistant  assessor  with  an  abstract  of  the  entries 
upon  his  books,  herein  provided  to  be  made,  showing  the  amount  of  spirit- 
uous liquor  distilled  and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  or  of 
beer,  lager  beer,  ale,  porter,  or  other  fermented  liquor  made  and  sold,  or  re- 
moved for  consumption  or  sale,  during  the  preceding  month,  respectively ; 
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the  truth  and  correctness  of  which  abstract  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
the  party  so  furnishing  the  same.  And  the  said  assessor  or  assistant  assessor 
shall  have  the  right  to  examine  the  books  of  such  person  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  such  abstract.  And  for  any  neglect  to 
furnish  such  abstract  when  requested,  or  refusal  to  furnish  an  examination 
of  the  books  as  aforesaid,  the  person  so  neglecting  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars. 


LICENSES. 

Sec.  57.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  no  person,  association  of  persons, 
or  corporation,  shall  be  engaged  in,  prosecute,  or  carry  on,  either  of  the 
trades  or  occupations  mentioned  in  section  sixty-four  of  this  act,  until  he  or 
they  shall  have  obtained  a license  therefor  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  58.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  every  person,  association  of 
persons,  partnership  or  corporation,  desiring  to  obtain  a license  to  engage 
in  any  of  the  trades  or  occupations  named  in  the  sixty-fourth  section  of  this 
act,  shall  register  with  the  assistant  assessor  of  the  assessment  district  in 
which  he  shall  design  to  carry  on  such  trade  or  occupation — first,  his  or 
their  name  or  style ; and  in  case  of  an  association  or  partnership,  the  names 
of  the  several  persons  constituting  such  association  or  partnership  and  their 
places  of  residence ; second,  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  a license  is 
desired;  third,  the  place  where  such  trade  or  occupation  is  to  be  carried 
on  ; fourth,  if  a rectifier,  the  number  of  barrels  he  designs  to  rectify ; if  a 
peddler,  whether  he  designs  to  travel  on  foot,  or  with  one,  two,  or  more 
horses ; if  an  innkeeper,  the  yearly  rental  of  the  house  and  property  to  be 
occupied  for  said  purpose ; or,  if  not  rented,  the  assisstant  assessor  shall 
value  the  same.  All  of  which  facts  shall  be  returned  duly  certified  by  such 
assistant  assessor,  both  to  the  assessor  and  collector  of  the  district;  and 
thereupon,  upon  payment  to  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  the  district 
the  amount  as  hereinafter  provided,  such  collector  or  deputy  collector  shall 
make  out  and  deliver  a license  for  such  trade  or  occupation,  which  license 
shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year,  at  the  place  or  premises  described 
therein. 

Sec.  59.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
exercise  or  carry  on  any  trade  or  business  hereinafter  mentioned  for  the  ex- 
ercising or  carrying  on  of  which  trade  or  business  a license  is  required  by 
this  act,  without  taking  out  such  license  as  in  that  behalf  required,  he,  she, 
or  they  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  respectively,  forfeit  a penalty  equal  to 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  duty  or  sum  of  money  imposed  for  such 
license,  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the  other  moi- 
ety to  the  use  of  the  person  who,  if  a collector,  shall  first  discover,  and  if 
other  than  a collector,  shall  first  give  information  of  the  fact  whereby  said 
forfeiture  was  incurred. 

Sec.  60.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  every  license  to  be  taken 
out  under  or  by  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  contained  and  set  forth  the 
purpose,  trade,  or  business  for  which  such  license  is  granted,  and  the  true 
name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  or  persons  taking  out  the  same ; if 
for  a rectifier,  the  quantity  of  spirits  authorized  to  be  rectified ; if  by  a ped- 
dler, whether  authorized  to  travel  on  foot,  or  with  one,  or  two,  or  more 
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horses,  the  time  for  which  such  license  is  to  run,  and  the  true  date  or  time 
of  granting  such  license,  and  (except  in  the  case  of  auctioneers  and  ped- 
dlers) the  place  at  which  the  trade  or  business  for  which  such  license  is 
granted  shall  be  carried  on : Provided , That  a license  granted  under  this 
act  shall  not  authorize  the  person  or  persons,  association  or  corporation  men- 
tioned therein  to  exercise  or  carry  on  the  trade  or  business  specified  in  such 
license  in  any  other  place  than  that  mentioned  therein,  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prohibit  the  storage  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in 
other  places  than  the  place  of  business. 

Sec.  61.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  every  case  where  more  than 
one  of  the  pursuits,  employments,  or  occupations,  hereinafter  described, 
shall  be  pursued  or  carried  on  in  the  same  place  by  the  same  person  at  the 
same  time,  except  as  therein  mentioned,  license  must  be  taken  out  for  each 
according  to  the  rates  severally  prescribed. 

Sec.  62.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  no  auctioneer  shall  be  author- 
ized by  virtue  of  his  license  as  such  auctioneer  to  sell  any  goods  or  other 
property  at  private  sale ; and  if  any  such  person  shall  sell  any  such  goods 
or  commodities,  as  aforesaid,  otherwise  than  by  auction,  without  having 
taken  out  such  license  as  aforesaid  for  that  purpose,  he  or  she  shall  be  sub- 
ject and  liable  to  the  penalty  in  that  behalf  imposed  upon  persons  dealing 
in  or  retailing,  trading,  or  selling  any  such  goods  or  commodities  without 
license,  notwithstanding  any  license  to  him  or  her  before  granted,  as  afore- 
said, for  the  purpose  of  exercising  or  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of 
an  auctioneer,  or  selling  any  goods  or  chattels,  lands,  tenements,  or  heredi- 
taments by  auction,  anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing : Provided , always , That  where  such  goods  or  commodities  as  aforesaid 
are  the  property  of  any  person  or  persons  duly  licensed  to  deal  in  or  retail, 
or  trade  in,  or  sell  the  same,  such  person  or  persons  having  made  lawful  entry 
of  his,  her,  or  their  house  or  premises  for  such  purpose,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  any  person  exercising  or  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of 
an  auctioneer,  or  selling  any  goods  or  chattels,  lands,  tenements,  or  heredi- 
taments, by  auction  as  aforesaid,  being  duly  licensed  for  that  purpose,  to 
sell  such  goods  or  commodities  as  aforesaid,  at  auction,  for  and  on  behalf  of 
such  person  or  persons,  and  upon  his,  her,  or  their  entered  house  or  premises, 
without  taking  out  a separate  license  for  such  sale.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  judicial  or  executive  officers  making  auction  sales 
by  virtue  of  any  judgment  or  decree  of  any  court,  nor  public  sales  made 
by  executors  and  administrators. 

Sec.  63.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  upon  the  death  of  any  person 
or  persons  licensed  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  upon  the  removal  of 
any  such  person  or  persons  from  the  house  or  premises  at  wffiich  he,  she,  or 
they  were  authorized  by  such  license  to  exercise  or  carry  on  the  trade  or 
business  mentioned  in  such  license,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  per- 
son or  persons  authorized  to  grant  licenses  to  authorize  and  empower,  by 
indorsement  on  such  license,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shall  direct,  the  executors  or  administrators,  or  the  wife  or  child  of 
such  deceased  person,  or  the  assignee  or  assigns  of  such  person  or  persons 
so  removing  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  be  possessed  of  aud  occupy  the  house  or 
premises  before  used  for  such  purpose  as  aforesaid,  in  like  manner  to  exer- 
cise or  carry  on  the  same  trade  or  business  mentioned  in  such  license,  in  or 
upon  the  same  ljouse  or  premises  at  which  such  person  or  persons  as  afore- 
said deceased,  or  removing  as  before  mentioned,  by  virtue  of  such  license 
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to  him,  her,  or  them,  in  that  behalf  granted,  before  exercised  or  carried  on 
such  trade  or  business  for  or  during  the  residue  of  the  term  for  which  such 
license  was  originally  granted,  without  taking  out  any  fresh  license  or  pay- 
ment of  any  additional  duty,  or  any  fee  thereupon  for  the  residue  of  such 
term,  and  until  expiration  thereof : Provided , always , That  a fresh  entry 
of  the  premises  at  which  such  trade  or  business  shall  continue  to  be  so  ex- 
ercised or  carried  on  as  aforesaid  shall  thereupon  be  made  by  and  in  the 
name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such  authority  as  afore- 
said shall  be  granted. 

Sec.  64.  And  be  it  further  enacted \ That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  for  each  license  granted  the  sum 
herewith  stated  shall  be  respectively  and  annually  paid.  Any  number  of 
persons  carrying  on  such  business  in  copartnership  may  transact  such  busi- 
ness at  such  place  under  such  license,  and  not  otherwise. 

1.  Bankers  shall  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  a banker  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  who  keeps  a 
place  of  business  where  credits  are  opened  in  favor  of  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation,  by  the  deposit  or  collection  of  money  or  currency,  and  the  same, 
or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  or  remitted  upon  draft,  check,  or  order 
of  such  creditor,  but  not  to  include  incorporated  banks  or  other  banks 
legally  authorized  to  issue  notes  as  circulation,  nor  agents  for  the  sale  of 
merchandise  for  account  of  producers  or  manufacturers. 

2.  Auctioneers  shall  pay  twenty  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  person 
shall  be  deemed  an  auctioneer  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  whose  occu- 
pation it  is  to  offer  property  for  sale  to  the  highest  or  best  bidder. 

3.  Wholesale  dealers  in  liquors  of  any  and  every  description,  including 
distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  and  wines  of  all  kinds,  shall  pay  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  person,  other  than  the  distiller,  or 
brewer  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  such  liquors  or  wines  in  quanti- 
ties of  more  than  three  gallons  at  one  time,  to  the  same  purchaser,  shall 
be  regarded  as  a wholesale  dealers  in  liquors  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

4.  Retail  dealers  in  liquors,  including  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors 
and  wines  of  every  description,  shall  pay  twenty  dollars  for  each  license. 
Every  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  such  liquors  in  less  quantities 
than  three  gallons  at  one  time,  to  the  same  purchaser,  shall  be  regarded  as 
a retail  dealer  in  liquors  under  this  act.  But  this  shall  not  authorize  any 
spirits,  liquors,  wines,  or  malt  liquors,  to  be  drank  on  the  premises. 

5.  Retail  dealers  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  person 
whose  business  or  occupation  is  to  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  groceries,  or  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  of  foreign  or  domestic  production,  in  less 
quantities  than  a whole  original  piece  or  package  at  one  time,  to  the  same 
person,  (not  including  wines,  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  but  not  excluding 
drugs,  medicines,  cigars,  snuff,  or  tobacco,)  shall  be  regarded  a3  a retail  dealer 
under  this  act. 

6.  Wholesale  dealers  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  per- 
son whose  business  or  occupation  is  to  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  groceries,  or  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  of  foreign  or  domestic  production,  by  one  or 
more  original  package  or  piece  at  one  time,  to  the  same  purchaser,  not  in- 
cluding wines,  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  shall  be  deemed  a wholesale  dealer 
under  this  act;  but  having  taken  out  a license  as  a wholesale  dealer,  such 
person  may  also  sell,  as  aforesaid,  as  a retailer. 

7.  Pawnbrokers  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  person 
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whose  business  or  occupation  is  to  take  or  receive,  by  way  of  pledge,  pawn, 
or  exchange,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  any  kind  of  personal 
property  whatever,  for  the  repayment  or  security  of  money  lent  thereon, 
shall  be  deemed  a pawnbroker  under  this  act. 

8.  Rectifiers  shall  pay  twenty  five  dollars  for  each  license  to  rectify  any 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquors,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  barrels  or  casks, 
containing  not  more  than  forty  gallons  to  each  barrel  or  cask  of  liquor  so 
rectified ; and  twenty-five  dollars  additional  for  each  additional  five  hundred 
such  barrels,  or  any  fractional  part  thereof.  Every  person  who  rectifies, 
purifies,  or  refines  spirituous  liquors  or  wines  by  any  process,  or  mixes  dis- 
tilled spirits,  whisky,  brandy,  gin,  or  wine,  with  any  other  materials  for  sale 
under  the  name  of  whisky,  rum,  brandy,  gin,  wine,  or  any  other  name  or 
names,  shall  be  regarded  ms  a rectifier  under  this  act. 

9.  Distillers  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each  license,  and  every  person  or 
copartnership  who  distills  or  manufactures  spirituous  liquors  for  sale  shall 
be  deemed  a distiller  under  this  act : Provided , That  any  person  or  copart- 
nership distilling  or  manufacturing  less  than  three  hundred  barrels  per  year 
shall  pay  twenty-five  dollars  for  a license.  And  provided,  further.  That  no 
license  shall  be  required  for  any  still,  stills,  or  other  apparatus  used  by  drug- 
gists and  chemists  for  the  recovery  of  alcohol  for  pharmaceutical  and  chem- 
ical purposes  which  has  been  used  in  those  processes.  And  provided,  fur- 
ther , That  distillers  of  apples  and  peaches,  distilling  or  manufacturing  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  per  year  from  the  same,  shall  pay  twelve 
and  one- half  dollars  for  a license  for  that  purpose,  and  for  a greater  quan- 
tity as  other  distillers. 

10.  Brewers  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  person  who 
manufactures  fermented  liquors  of  any  name  or  description,  for  sale,  from 
malt,  wholly  or  in  part,  shall  be  deemed  a brewer  under  this  act : Provided , 
That  any  person  who  manufactures  less  than  five  hundred  barrels  per  year 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  a license. 

11.  Hotels,  inns,  and  taverns  shall  be  classified  and  rated  according  to 
the  yearly  rental,  or,  if  not  rented,  according  to  the  estimated  yearly  rental 
of  the  house  and  property  intended  to  be  occupied  for  said  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit : All  cases  where  the  rent  or  the  valuation  of  the  yearly  rental 
of  said  house  and  property  shall  bo  ten  thousand  dollars  or  more  shall  con- 
stitute the  first  class,  and  shall  pay  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  license ; 
where  the  rent  or  the  valuation  of  the  yearly  rental  shall  be  five  thousand 
dollars  and  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  second  class,  and  shall  pay 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  license;  where  the  rent  or  the  valuation  of 
the  yearly  rental  shall  be  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  and  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  the  third  class,  and  shall  pay  seventy-five  dollars  for  each 
license ; where  the  rent  or  the  valuation  of  the  yearly  rental  shall  be  one 
thousand  dollars  and  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  the  fourth  class, 
and  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each  license ; where  the  rent  or  the  valuation 
of  the  yearly  rental  shall  be  five  hundred  dollars  and  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  the  fifth  class,  and  shall  pay  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  license ; 
where  the  rent  or  the  valuation  of  the  yearly  rental  shall  be  three  hundred 
dollars  and  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  the  sixth  class,  and  shall  pay  fif- 
teen dollars  for  each  license ; where  the  rent  or  the  valuation  of  the  yearly 
rental  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars  and  less  than  three  hundred  dollars,  the 
seventh  class,  and  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each  license ; where  the  rent  or 
the  valuation  of  the  yearly  rental  shall  be  less  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
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the  eighth  class,  and  shall  pay  five  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  place 
where  food  and  lodging  are  provided  for  and  furnished  to  travelers  and  so- 
journers, in  view  of  payment  therefor,  shall  be  regarded  as  a hotel,  inn,  or 
tavern  under  this  act  All  steamers  and  vessels  upon  vTater  of  the  United 
States,  on  board  of  which  passengers  or  travelers  are  provided  with  food  or 
lodging,  shall  be  required  to  take  out  a license  of  the  fifth  class,  as  aforesaid, 
under  this  act.  The  rental  or  estimated  rental  shall  be  fixed  and  established 
by  the  assessor  of  the  proper  district  at  its  proper  value,  but  at  not  less  than 
the  actual  rent  agreed  on  by  the  parties : Provided , That  if  there  be  any 
fraud  or  collusion  in  the  return  of  actual  rent  to  the  assessor,  there  shall  be 
a penalty  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  licenses  required  by  this  section, 
to  be  collected  as  other  penalties  under  this  act  are  collected. 

12.  Eating-houses  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  place 
where  food  or  refreshments  of  any  kind  are  provided  for  casual  visitors  and 
sold  for  consumption  therein  shall  be  regarded  as  an  eating-house  under 
this  act.  But  the  keeper  of  any  eating-house  having  taken  out  a license 
therefor  shall  not  be  required  to  take  out  a license  as  a confectioner,  any- 
thing in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

13.  Brokers  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each  license.  Any  person  whose 
business  is  to  purchase  or  sell  stocks,  coined  money,  bank  notes,  or  other 
securities  for  themselves  or  others,  or  who  deals  in  exchanges  relating  to 
money,  shall  be  regarded  as  a broker  under  this  act. 

14.  Commercial  brokers  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each  license.  Any 
person  or  firm,  except  one  holding  a license  as  wholesale  dealer  or  banker, 
whose  business  it  is,  as  the  agent  of  others,  to  purchase  or  sell  goods,  or 
seek  orders  therefor,  in  original  or  unbroken  packages  or  produce,  or  to 
manage  business  matters  for  the  owners  of  vessels,  or  for  the  shippers  or 
consignors  of  freight  carried  by  vessels,  or  whose  business  it  is  to  purchase, 
rent,  or  sell  real  estate  for  others,  shall  be  regarded  a commercial  broker 
under  this  act. 

15.  Land  warrant  brokers  shall  pay  twenty  five  dollars  for  each  license. 
Any  person  shall  be  regarded  as  a land  warrant  broker  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act  who  makes  a business  of  buying  and  selling  land  warrants,  and 
of  furnishing  them  to  settlers  or  other  persons  under  contracts  to  have  liens 
upon  the  land  procured  by  means  of  them  according  to  the  value  agreed 
on  for  the  warrants  at  the  time  they  are  furnished. 

16.  Tobacconists  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each  license.  Any  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  sell,  at  retail,  cigars,  snuff,  or  tobacco  in  any  form, 
shall  be  regarded  a tobacconist  under  this  act  But  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers,  and  keepers  of  hotels,  inns,  taverns,  having  taken  out  a license  there- 
for, shall  not  be  required  to  take  out  a license  as  tobacconists,  anything  in 
this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

17.  Theaters  shall  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  license.  Exery  edi- 
fice erected  for  the  purpose  of  dramatic  or  operatic  representations,  plays, 
or  performances,  and  not  including  halls  rented  or  used  occasionally  for  con- 
certs or  theatrical  representations,  shall  be  regarded  as  a theater  under  this 
act. 

18.  Circuses  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  building,  tent, 
space,  or  area  where  feats  of  horsemanship  or  acrobatic  sports  are  exhibited, 
shall  be  regarded  as  a circus  under  this  act. 

19.  Jugglers  shall  pay  for  each  license  twenty  dollars.  Every  person 
who  performs  by  sleight  of  hand  shall  be  regarded  as  a juggler  under  this 
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act.  The  proprietors  or  agents  of  all  other  public  exhibitions  or  shows  for 
money,  not  enumerated  in  this  section,  shall  pay  for  each  license  ten  dollars : 
Provided , That  no  license  procured  in  one  State  shall  be  held  to  authorize 
exhibitions  in  another  State ; and  but  one  license  shall  be  required  under 
this  act  to  authorize  exhibitions  within  any  one  State. 

20.  Bowling  alleys  and  billiard  rooms  shall  pay  according  to  the  number 
of  alleys  or  tables  belonging  to  or  used  in  the  building  or  place  to  be  licensed. 
When  not  exceeding  one  alley  or  table,  five  dollars  for  each  license ; and 
when  exceeding  one  alley  or  table,  five  dollars  for  each  additional  alley  or 
table.  Every  place  or  building  where  bowls  are  thrown  or  billiards  played, 
and  open  to  the  public  with  or  without  price,  shall  be  regarded  as  a bowling 
alley  or  billiard  room,  respectively,  under  this  act 

21.  Confectioners  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  person 
who  sells  at  retail  confectionery,  sweetmeats,  comfits,  or  other  confects,  in 
any  building,  shall  be  regarded  as  a confectioner  under  this  act.  But  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers,  having  taken  out  a license  therefor,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  out  a license  as  confectioner,  anything  in  this  act  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

22.  Horse-dealers  shall  pay  for  each  license  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  Any 
person  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  and  sell  horses  or  mules  shall  be  regard- 
ed a horse-dealer  under  this  act : Provided , That  if  such  horse-dealer  shall 
have  taken  out  a license  as  a livery  stable  keeper  no  new  license  shall  be 
required. 

23.  Livery  stable  keepers  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each  license.  Any 
person  whose  occupation  or  business  is  to  keep  horses  for  hire  or  to  let,  shall 
be  regarded  as  a livery  stable  keeper  under  this  act. 

24.  Cattle  brokers  shall  pay  for  each  license  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  Any 
person  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  and  sell  and  deal  in  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep, 
shall  be  considered  as  a cattle  broker. 

25.  Tallow-chandlers  and  soap-makers  shall  pay  for  each  license  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars.  Any  person  whose  business  it  is  to  make  or  manufacture 
candles  or  soap  shall  be  regarded  as  a tallow-chandler  and  soap-maker  un- 
der this  act. 

26.  Coal-oil  distillers  shall  pay  for  each  license  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 
Any  person  who  shall  refine,  produce,  or  distil  crude  petroleum  or  rock  oil, 
or  crude  coal  oil,  or  crude  oil  made  of  asphaltum,  shale,  peat,  or  other  bitu- 
minous substances,  shall  be  regarded  a coal-distiller  under  this  act. 

27.  Peddlers  shall  be  classified  and  rated  as  follows,  to  wit : when  trav- 
elling with  more  than  two  horses,  the  first  class,  and  shall  pay  twenty  dol- 
lars for  each  license ; when  travelling  with  two  horses,  the  second  class, 
and  shall  pay  fifteen  dollars  for  each  license  ; when  travelling  with  one 
horse,  the  third  class,  and  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each  license;  when 
travelling  on  foot,  the  fourth  class,  and  shall  pay  five  dollars  for  each 
license.  Any  person,  except  persons  peddling  newspapers,  Bibles,  or  reli- 
gious tracts,  who  sells  or  offers  to  sell,  at  retail,  goods,  wares,  or  other 
commodities,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  in  the  street,  or  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  shall  be  regarded  a peddler  under  this  act: 
Provided , That  any  peddler  who  sells,  or  offers  to  sell,  dry  goods,  foreign 
and  domestic,  by  one  or  more  original  packages  or  pieces,  at  one  time,  to 
the  same  person  or  persons,  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each 
license.  And  any  person  who  peddles  jewelry  shall  pay  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  each  license:  Provided , That  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
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agricultural  tools  and  implements,  garden  seeds,  stoves,  and  hollow  ware, 
brooms,  wooden  ware,  and  powder,  delivering  and  selling  at  wholesale 
any  of  said  articles,  by  themselves  or  their  authorized  agents  at  places 
other  than  the  place  of  manufacture,  shall  not  be  required,  for  any  sale 
thus  made,  to  take  out  any  additional  license  therefor. 

28.  Apothecaries  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  person 
who  keeps  a shop  or  building  where  medicines  are  compounded  or  pre- 
pared according  to  prescriptions  of  physicians,  and  sold,  shall  be  regard- 
ed an  apothecary  under  this  act.  But  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  who 
have  taken  out  a license  therefor,  shall  not  be  required  to  take  out  a 
license  as  apothecary,  anything  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

29.  Manufacturers  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each  license.  Any  person 
or  persons,  firms,  companies,  or  corporations,  who  shall  manufacture  by 
hand  or  machinery,  and  offer  for  sale  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise, 
exceeding  annually  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  regarded  a 
manufacturer  under  this  act. 

30.  Photographers  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each  license  when  the  re- 
ceipts do  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  ; when  over  five  hundred  dollars 
and  under  one  thousand  dollars,  fifteen  dollars ; when  over  one  thousand 
dollars,  twenty-five  dollars.  Any  person  or  persons  who  make  for  sale 
photographs,  ambrotypes,  daguerreotypes,  or  pictures  on  glass,  metal,  or 
paper,  by  the  action  of  light,  shall  be  regarded  a photographer  under  this 
act. 

31.  Lawyers  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each  license.  Every  person  whose 
business  it  is,  for  fee  or  reward,  to  prosecute  or  defend  causes  in  any  court 
of  record  or  other  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  of  the 
States,  or  give  advice  in  relation  to  causes  or  matters  pending  therein, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a lawyer  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

32.  Physicians,  surgeons,  and  dentists  shall  pay  ten  dollars  for  each 
license.  Every  person  (except  apothecaries)  whose  business  it  is,  for  fee 
and  reward,  to  prescribe  remedies  or  perform  surgical  operations  for  the 
cure  of  any  bodily  disease  or  ailing,  shall  be  deemed  a physician,  surgeon, 
or  dentist,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

33.  Claim  agents  and  agents  for  procuring  patents  shall  pay  ten  dollars 
for  each  license.  Every  person  whose  business  it  is  to  prosecute  claims 
in  any  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  federal  government,  or  procure 
patents,  shall  be  deemed  a claim  or  patent  agent,  as  the  case  may  be,  un- 
der this  act. 

Sec.  65.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  where  the  annual  gross  re- 
ceipts or  sales  of  any  apothecaries,  confectioners,  eating-houses,  tobacco- 
nists, or  retail  dealers,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
such  apothecaries,  confectioners,  eating-houses,  and  retail  dealers  shall 
not  be  required  to  take  out  or  pay  for  license,  anything  in  this  act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding ; the  amount  or  estimated  amount  of  such  an- 
nual sales  to  be  ascertained  or  estimated  in  such  manner  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  shall  prescribe,  and  so  of  all  other  annual 
sales  or  receipts,  where  the  rate  of  the  license  is  graduated  by  the  amount 
of  sales  or  receipts. 

Sec.  66.  Ana  be  it  further  enacted , That  nothing  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  act,  laying  duties  on  licenses,  shall  be  construed 
to  require  a license  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  made 
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or  produced  aud  sold  by  the  manufacturer  or  producer  at  the  manufacto- 
ry or  place  where  the  same  is  made  or  produced ; to  vintners  who  sell,  at 
the  place  where  the  same  is  made,  wine  of  their  own  growth ; nor  to 
apothecaries,  as  to  wines  or  spirituous  licjuors  which  they  use  exclusively 
in  the  preparation  or  making  up  of  medicines  for  sick,  lame,  or  diseased 
persons ; nor  shall  the  provisions  of  paragraph  number  twenty-seven  ex- 
tend to  physicians  who  keep  on  hand  medicines  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  their  own  prescriptions  for  their  own  patients. 

Sec.  67.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  no  license  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for,  if  granted,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  commencement 
or  continuation  of  any  trade,  business,  occupation,  or  employment  therein 
mentioned,  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  in  which 
it  is  or  shall  be  specially  prohibited  by  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory : Provided , Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  held  or  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  several  States,  within  the  limits 
thereof,  from  placing  a duty,  tax,  or  license,  for  State  purposes,  on  any 
business  matter  or  thing  on  which  a duty,  tax,  or  license  is  required  to 
be  paid  by  this  act. 

MANUFACTURES,  ARTICLES,  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Specific  and  Ad  Valorem  Duty. 

Sec.  68.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  every  individual,  partnership, 
firm,  association  or  corporation,  (and  any  word  or  words  in  this  act  indi- 
cating or  referring  to  person  or  persons  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  in- 
clude partnerships,  firms,  associations,  or  corporations,  when  not  other- 
wise designated  or  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  intent  thereof,)  shall 
comply  with  the  following  requirements,  that  is  to  say : 

First,  Before  commencing,  or,  if  already  commenced,  before  continuing, 
any  such  manufacture  for  which  he,  she,  or  they  may  be  liable  to  be  as- 
sessed, under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  which  shall  not  be  differently 
provided  for  elsewhere,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  when  this  act 
shall  take  effect,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  furnish  to  the  assistant  assessor  a 
statement,  subscribed  and  sworn  to,  or  affirmed,  setting  forth  the  place 
where  the  manufacture  is  to  be  carried  on,  name  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, the  proposed  market  for  the  same,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  and 
generally  the  kind  and  quality  manufactured  or  proposed  to  be  manufac- 
tured. 

Second,  He  shall  within  ten  days  after  the  first  day  of  each  and  every 
month,  after  the  day  on  which  this  act  takes  effect,  as  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, or  on  or  before  a day  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  make  return  of  the  product  and  sales  or  delivery  of  such  man- 
ufacture in  form  and  detail  as  may  be  required,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Third,  All  such  returns,  statements,  descriptions,  memoranda,  oaths, 
and  affirmations,  shall  be  in  form,  scope,  and  detail  as  may  be  prescribed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sec.  69.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  upon  the  amounts,  quantities, 
and  values  of  produce,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  articles  manufac- 
tured and  sold,  or  delivered,  hereinafter  enumerated,  the  manufacturer 
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thereof,  whether  manufactured  for  himself  or  for  others,  shall  pay  to  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  within  his  district,  monthly,  or  on  or  before 
a day  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the 
duties  on  such  manufactures:  Provided,  That  when  thread  is  manufac- 
tured and  sold  or  delivered  exclusively  for  knitted  fabrics,  or  for  weaving 
or  spooling,  as  provided  for  in  the  seventy-fifth  section  of  this  act,  the 
duties  shall  be  assessed  on  the  articles  finished  and  prepared  for  use  or 
consumption  to  the  party  so  finishing  or  preparing  the  same,  and  any 
party  so  finishing  or  preparing  any  cloth  or  other  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool, 
or  other  materials,  whether  imported  or  otherwise,  shall  be  considered 
the  manufacturer  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  this  act ; and  for  neglect  to 
pay  such  duties  within  ten  days  after  demand,  either  personal  or  written, 
left  at  his,  her,  or  their  house  or  place  of  business,  or  manufactory,  the 
amount  of  such  duties  may  be  levied  upon  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  any  such  manufacturer.  And  such  duties,  and  whatever  shall  be  the 
expense  of  levy,  shall  be  a lien  from  the  day  prescribed  by  the  commis- 
sioner for  their  payment  aforesaid,  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  said  real  or  personal  property  of  such  manufacturer,  and  such  lien 
may  be  enforced  by  distraint,  as  provided  in  the  general  provisions  of 
this  act:  And  provided,  further,  That  in  all  cases  of  goods  manufactured, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  commission,  or  where  the  material  is  furnished 
by  one  party  and  manufactured  by  another,  if  the  manufacturer  shall  be 
required  to  pay  under  this  act  the  tax  hereby  imposed,  such  person  or 
persons  so  paying  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  collect  the  amount  thereof 
of  the  owner  or  owners,  and  shall  have  a lien  for  the  amount  thus  paid 
upon  the  manufactured  goods:  And  provided,  further,  That  the  taxes  on 
all  articles  manufactured  and  sold,  in  pursuance  of  contracts  bona  fide 
made  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  by  the  purchasers  there- 
of under  regulations  to  be  established  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Sec.  70.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay 
the  duties  provided  by  this  act  on  manufactured  articles,  as  aforesaid,  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  manufactured  and  unsold  by  such  manu- 
facturer shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  may  be  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  for  the  benefit  of  the  same,  in  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  In  such  case  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  may 
take  possesson  of  said  articles,  and  may  maintain  such  possesson  in  the 
premises  and  buildings  where  they  may  have  been  manufactured,  or  de- 
posited, or  may  be.  He  shall  summon,  giving  notice  of  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  ten  days,  the  parties  in  possession  of  said  goods,  enjoining 
them  to  appear  before  the  assessor,  or  assistant  assessor,  at  a day  and  hour 
in  such  summons  fixed,  then  and  there  to  show  cause,  if  any  there  be, 
why,  for  such  neglect  or  refusal,  such  articles  should  not  be  declared  for- 
feited to  the  United  States.  Such  persons  or  parties  interested  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  manufacturers  of  the  same,  if  the  articles  shall  be  at 
the  time  of  taking  such  possession  upon  the  premises  where  manufac- 
tured ; if  they  shall  at  such  time  have  been  removed  from  the  place  of 
manufacture,  the  parties  interested  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  person  in 
whose  custody  or  possession  the  articles  shall  then  be.  Such  summons 
shall  be  served  upon  such  parties  in  person,  or  by  leaving  a copy  thereof 
at  the  place  of  abode  or  business  of  the  party  to  whom  the  same  may  be 
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directed.  In  case  no  such  party  or  place  can  be  foand,  which  fact  shall 
be  determined  by  tbe  collector’s  return  on  the  summons,  such  notice,  in 
the  nature  of  a summons,  shall  be  given  by  advertisement  for  the  term 
of  three  weeks  in  one  newspaper  in  the  county  nearest  to  the  place  of 
such  sale.  If  at  or  before  such  hearing  such  duties  shall  not  bare  been 
paid,  and  the  assessor  or  assistant  assessor  shall  adjudge  the  summons  and 
notice,  service  and  return  of  the  same  to  be  sufficent,  the  said  articles 
shall  be  declared  forfeit,  and  shall  be  sold,  disposed  of,  or  turned  over  to 
the  use  of  any  department  of  the  government  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  may  require  of  any  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment into  whose  possession  the  same  may  be  turned  over  the  proper 
vouchers  therefor:  Provided,  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  arti- 
cle*, if  any  there  be  after  deducting  tbe  duties  thereon,  together  with 
the  expenses  of  summons,  advertising,  and  sale,  or  the  excess  of  the 
value  of  said  articles,  after  deducting  the  duties  and  expenses  accrued 
thereon  when  turned  over  to  the  use  of  any  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, shall  be  refunded  and  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  or  to  the  per- 
son in  whose  custody  or  possession  the  articles  were  when  seized-  The 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  may  review  any  such  case  of  forfeiture  and  do 
justice  in  the  premises.  If  the  forfeiture  shall  have  been  wrongly 
declared,  and  sale  made,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized,  in  case  the 
specific  articles  cannot  be  restored  to  the  party  aggrieved  in  as  good  order 
and  condition  as  when  seized,  to  make  up  to  such  party  in  money  his  loss 
and  damage  from  the  contingent  fund  of  his  department  Immediate  re- 
turn of  seizures  so  forfeited  shall  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  by  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  who  shall  make  any  such 
seizure.  Articles  which  the  collector  may  adjudge  perishable  may  be 
sold  or  disposed  of  before  declaration  of  forfeiture.  Said  sales  shall  be 
made  at  public  auction,  and  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  provided  in  this  section  in  case  of  forfeiture. 

Sec.  71.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  violation  of,  or  refusal  to 
comply  with,  the  provisions  of  the  sixty-eighth  section  of  this  act,  shall 
be  good  cause  for  seizure  and  forfeiture,  substantially  in  manner  as  detail- 
ed in  the  section  next  preceding  this,  of  all  manufactured  articles  liable 
to  be  assessed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  not  otherwise  provided 
for ; and  such  violation  or  refusal  to  comply  shall  further  make  any  party 
so  violating  or  refusing  to  comply  liable  to  a fine  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
to  be  recovered  in  manner  and  form  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  72.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  or  delivery  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  articles  as  here- 
inafter mentioned,  without  compliance  ou  the  part  of  tbe  party  manufac- 
turing the  same  with  all  or  any  of  the  requirements  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed in  this  act  in  relation  thereto,  tbe  assistant  assessor  may,  upon 
such  information  as  he  may  have,  assume  and  estimate  the  amount  and 
value  of  such  manufactures,  and  upon  such  assumed  amount  assess  the 
duties,  and  said  duties  shall  be  collected  in  like  manner  as  in  case  the 
provisions  of  this  act  in  relation  thereto  had  been  complied  with,  and  to 
such  articles  all  the  foregoing  provisions  for  liens,  fines,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures, shall  in  like  manner  apply. 

Sec.  7a.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, or  articles  manufactured  or  made  by  any  person  or  persons  not  for 
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sale,  but  for  his,  her,  or  their  own  use  or  consumption,  and  all  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  or  articles  manufactured  or  made  and  sold,  ex- 
cept spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  where  the 
annual  product  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars,  shall  he 
and  are  exempt  from  duty : Provided , That  this  shall  not  apply  to  any 
business  or  transaction  where  one  party  furnishes  the  materials,  or  any 
part  thereof,  and  employs  another  party  to  manufacture,  make,  or  finish 
the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  or  articles,  paying  or  promising  to  pay 
therefor,  and  receiving  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  or  articles. 

Sxo.  74.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  value  and  quantity  of  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  required  to  he  stated,  as  aforesaid,  and  sub- 
ject to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  shall  be  estimated  by  the  actual  sales  made  by 
the  manufacturer,  or  by  bis,  her,  or  their  agent,  or  person  or  persons  act- 
ing in  his,  her,  or  their  behalf ; and  where  such  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise have  been  removed  for  consumption,  or  for  delivery  to  others,  or 
placed  on  shipboard,  or  are  no  longer  within  the  custody  and  control  of 
the  manufacturer  or  manufacturers,  or  his  or  their  ageut,  not  being  in  his, 
her,  or  their  factory,  store,  or  warehouse,  the  value  shall  be  estimated  by 
the  average  of  the  market  value  of  the  like  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, during  the  time  when  the  same  would  have  become  liable  to  and 
charged  with  duty. 

Sec.  75.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  said  first 
day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  upon  the  articles,  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  hereinafter  mentioned,  which  shall  thereafter  be 
produced  and  sold,  or  be  manufactured  or  made  and  sold,  or  removed  for 
consumption,  or  for  delivery  to  other  than  agents  of  the  manufacturer  or 
producer  within  the  United  States  or  Territories  thereof,  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  the  following  duties,  to  be  paid  by  the  producer 
or  manufacturer  thereof,  that  is  to  say : 

On  candles,  of  whatever  material  made,  three  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 

On  all  mineral  coals,  except  such  as  are  known  in  the  trade  as  pea  coal 
and  dust  coal,  three  and-a  half  cents  per  ton:  Provided,  That  for 
all  contracts  of  lease  of  coal  lands  made  before  the  first  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  lessee  shall  pay  the  tax. 

On  lard  oil,  mustard-seed  oil,  linseed  oil,  and  on  all  animal  or  vegetable 
oils  not  exempted  nor  provided  for  elsewhere,  whether  pure  or  adul- 
terated, two  cents  per  gallon  : Providid , That  red  oil  or  oleic  acid, 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  used  as  a material  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  parffine,  whale  and  fish  oil,  shall  be  exempt- 
ed from  this  duty ; 

On  gas,  illuminating,  made  of  coal,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  any  material, 
when  the  product  shall  not  be  above  five  hundred  thousand  cubic 
feet  per  month,  five  cents  per  one  thousand  cubic  feet;  when  the 
product  shall  be  above  five  hundred  thousand,  and  not  exceeding  five 
millions  of  cubic  feet  per  month,  ten  cents  per  one  thousand  cubic 
feet ; when  the  product  shall  be  above  five  millions,  fifteen  cents  per 
one  thousand  cubic  feet;  and  the  general  average  of  the  monthly 
product  for  the  year  preceding  the  return  required  by  this  act  shall 
regulate  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed ; and  where  any  gas  com- 
pany shall  not  have  been  in  operation  for  the  year  next  preceding 
the  return  as  aforesaid,  then  the  rate  shall  be  regulated  upon  the  es- 
timated average  of  the  monthly  product : Provided , That  the  pro- 
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duct  required  to  be  returned  by  this  act  shall  be  understood  to  be 
the  product  charged  in  the  bills  actually  rendered  by  any  gas  com- 
pany during  the  month  preceding  the  return,  and  all  gas  companies 
are  hereby  authorized  to  add  the  duty  or  tax  imposed  by  this  act  to 
the  price  per  thousand  cubic  feet  on  gas  sold : Provided , farther , 
That  all  gas  furnished  for  lighting  street  lamps,  and  not  measured, 
and  all  gas  made  for  and  used  by  any  hotel,  inn,  tavern,  and  private 
dwelling-house,  shall  be  subject  to  duty,  and  may  be  estimated;  and 
and  if  the  returns  in  any  case  shall  be  understated  or  under  estima- 
ted, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assistant  assessor  of  the  district  to 
increase  the  same  as  he  shall  deem  just  and  proper:  And  provided, 
further , That  coal  tar  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas,  and  the  products  of  the  redistillation  of  coal  tar  thus  produced, 
shall  be  exempt  from  duty : And  provided , further,  That  gas  compa- 
nies so  located  as  to  compete  with  each  other  shall  pay  the  rate  im- 
posed by  this  act  upon  the  company  having  the  largest  production. 

On  coal  illuminating  oil,  refined,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  as- 
phaltum,  shale,  peat,  petroleum,  or  rock  oil,  and  all  other  bitumi- 
nous substances  used  for  like  purposes,  ten  cents  per  gallon : Pro- 
vided\ That  such  oil  refined  and  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal 
exclusively  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a duty  of  eight  cents  per  gallon, 
anything  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding : And  provided, 
further , That  distillers  of  coal  oil  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  specified  applicable  to 
distillers  of  spirituous  liquors,  with  regard  to  licenses,  bonds,  returns, 
and  all  other  provisions  designed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  distilled,  and  securing  the  payment  of  duties,  so  far  as  the 
same  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, and  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

On  ground  coffee,  and  all  preparations  of  which  coffee  forms  a part,  or 
which  is  prepared  for  sale  as  a substitute  for  coffee,  three  mills  per 
pound ; 

On  ground  pepper,  ground  mustard,  ground  pimento, ground  cloves,  ground 
cassia,  and  ground  ginger,  and  all  imitations  of  the  same,  one  cent 
per  pound ; 

On  sugar,  refined,  whether  loaf,  lump,  granulated,  or  pulverized,  two  mills 
per  pound ; 

On  sugar,  refined  or  made  from  molasses,  sirup  of  molasses,  melado  or 
concentrated  melado,  two  mills  per  pound ; 

On  all  brown,  Muscovado,  or  clarified  sugars  produced  directly  from  the 
sugar  cane,  and  not  from  sorghum  or  imphee,  other  than  those  pro- 
duced by  the  refiner,  one  cent  per  pound ; 

On  sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  sugar, 
one  cent  per  pound  ; 

On  chocolate,  and  cocoa  prepared,  one  cent  per  pound ; 

On  saleratus  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  five  mills  per  pound  ; 

On  starch,  made  of  potatoes,  one  mill  per  pound;  made  of  corn  or  wheat, 
one  and-a-half  mills  per  pound ; made  of  rice  or  any  other  material, 
four  mills  per  pound ; 

On  tobacco,  cavendish,  plug,  twist,  fine  cut,  and  manufactured  of  all  de- 
scriptions, (not  including  snuff,  cigars,  and  smoking  tobacco  prepared 
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with  all  the  stems  in,  or  made  exclusively  of  stems,)  valued  at  more 
than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  fifteen  cents  per  pound  ; valued  at  any 
sum  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  per  pound,  ten  cents  per  pound ; 

On  smokmg  tobacco  prepared  with  all  the  stems  in,  five  cents  per  pound ; 

On  smoking  tobacco  made  exclusively  of  stems,  two  cents  per  pound ; 

On  snuff  manufactured  of  tobacco,  ground,  dry,  or  damp,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, twenty  cents  per  pound ; 

On  cigars,  valued  at  not  over  five  dollars  per  thousand,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  thousand  ; 

On  cigars,  valued  at  over  five  and  not  over  ten  dollars  per  thousand,  two 
dollars  per  thousand; 

On  cigars,  valued  at  over  ten  and  not  over  twenty  dollars  per  thousand, 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand ; 

On  cigars,  valued  at  over  twenty  dollars  per  thousand,  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  thousand ; 

On  gunpowder,  and  all  explosive  substances  used  for  mining,  blasting, 
artillery,  or  sporting  purposes,  when  valued  at  eighteen  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  five  mills  per  pound;  when  valued  at  above  eighteen 
cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  per  pound,  one  cent 
per  pound ; and  when  valued  at  above  thirty  cents  per  pound,  six 
cents  per  pound ; 

On  white  lead,  twenty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  ; 

On  oxide  of  zinc,  twenty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ; 

On  sulphate  of  barytes,  ten  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds : Provided , 
That  white  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  barytes,  or  any  one 
of  them,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  additional  duty  in  consequence 
of  being  mixed  or  ground  with  linseed  oil,  when  the  duties  upon  all 
the  materials  so  mixed  or  ground  shall  have  been  previously  actually 
paid ; 

On  all  paints  and  painters*  colors,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  or  in  paste  with 
water,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 

On  clock  movements  made  to  run  one  day,  five  cents  each ; made  to  run 
more  than  one  day,  ten  cents  each ; 

On  pins,  solid  head  or  other,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 

On  umbrellas  and  parasols  made  of  cotton,  silk,  or  other  material,  five 
per  centum  ad  valorem ; 

On  screws,  commonly  Called  wood  screws,  one  and  a half  cent  per  pound ; 

On  railroad  iron  and  all  other  iron  advanced  beyond  slabs,  blooms,  or 
loops,  and  Dot  advanced  beyond  bars  or  rods,  and  band,  hoop,  and 
sheet  iron,  not  thinner  than  number  eighteen  wire-gauge,  and  plate 
iron  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  ton  ; on  railroad  iron,  re-rolled,  seventy-five  cents  per 
ton ; on  band,  hoop,  and  sheet  iron,  thinner  than  number  eighteen 
wire-gauge,  plate  iron  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  cut  nails  and  spikes,  two  dollars  per  ton  : Provided , That  bars, 
rods,  bands,  hoops,  sheets,  plates,  nails,  and  spikes,  manufactured 
from  iron  upon  which  the  duty  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  has  been 
levied  and  paid,  shall  be  subject  only  to  a duty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton 
in  addition  thereto,  anything  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. On  stoves  and  hollow  ware,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton 
of  two  thousand  pounds ; cast  iron  used  for  bridges,  buildings,  or 
other  permanent  structures,  one  dollar  per  ton  : Provided,  That  bar 
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iron  used  for  like  purposes  shall  be  charged  no  additional  duty  be- 
yond the  specific  duty  imposed  by  this  act.  On  steel  in  ingots,  bars, 
sheets,  or  wire  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
valued  at  seven  cents  per  pound  or  less,  four  dollars  per  ton  ; valued 
at  above  seven  cents  per  pound,  and  not  above  eleven  cents  per  pound, 
eight  dollars  per  ton  ; valued  above  eleven  cents  per  pound,  ten  dol- 
lars per  ton ; 

On  paper  of  all  descriptions,  including  pasteboard  and  binders9  boards, 
three  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 

On  soap,  castile,  palm-oil,  erasive,  and  soap  of  all  other  descriptions,  white 
or  colored,  except  soft  soap  and  soap  otherwise  provided  for,  valued 
not  above  three  and-a-half  cents  per  pound,  one  mill  per  pound ; 
valued  at  above  three  and-a-half  cents  per  pound,  five  mills  per  pound ; 

On  soap,  fancy,  scented,  honey,  cream,  transparent,  and  all  descriptions 
of  toilet  and  shaving  soap,  two  cents  per  pound ; 

On  salt,  four  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ; 

On  pickles  and  preserved  fruits,  and  on  all  preserved  meats,  fish,  and  shell- 
fish in  cans  or  air-tight  packages,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 

On  glue  and  gelatine  of  all  descriptions,  in  the  solid  state,  five  mills  per 

f>ound ; 

o ue  and  cement,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  glue,  to  be  sold  in  the 
liquid  state,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon ; 

On  patent  or  enamelled  leather,  five  mills  per  square  foot ; 

On  patent  Japanned  split,  used  for  dasher  leather,  four  mills  per  square  foot; 
On  patent  or  enamelled  skirting  leather,  one  and-a-half  cent  per  square  foot; 
On  all  sole  and  rough  or  harness  leather,  made  fmm  hides,  imported  east 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  all  damaged  leather,  five  mills  per 
pound ; 

On  all  other  sole  or  rough  leather,  hemlock  tanned,  and  harness  leather, 
seven  mills  per  pound  ; 

On  all  sole  or  rough  leather,  tanned  in  whole  or  in  part  with  oak,  one 
cent  per  pound ; 

On  all  finished  or  curried  upper  leather,  made  from  leather  tanned  in  the 
interest  of  the  parties  finishing  or  currying  such  leather  not  previ- 
ously taxed  in  the  rough,  except  calf  skins,  one  cent  per  pound ; 

On  bend  and  butt  leather,  one  cent  per  pound ; 

On  offal  leather,  five  mills  per  pound ; 

On  oil-dressed  leather,  and  deer  skins  dressed  or  smoked,  two  cents  per 
pound ; 

On  tanned  calf  skins,  six  cents  each ; 

On  morocco,  goat,  kid,  or  sheep  skins,  curried,  manufactured,  or  finished, 
four  per  centum  ad  valorem  : Provided , That  the  price  at  which  such 
skins  are  usually  sold  shall  determine  their  value  ; 

On  horse  and  hog  skins  .tanned  and  dressed,  four  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
On  American  patent  calf  skins,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 

On  conducting  hose  of  all  kinds  for  conducting  water  or  other  fluids,  a 
duty  of  three  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 

On  wine,  made  of  grapes,  five  cents  per  gallon  ; 

On  varnish,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  gum  copal  or  other  gums  or  sub- 
stances, five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 

On  furs  of  all  descriptions,  when  made  up  or  manufactured,  three  per 
ceutum  ad  valorem ; 
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On  cloth  and  all  textile  or  knitted  or  felted  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  or 
other  materials,  before  the  same  has  been  dyed,  printed,  bleached,  or 
prepared  in  any  other  manner,  a duty  of  three  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem : Provided , That  thread  or  yarn  manufactured  and  sold  or  de- 
livered exclusively  for  knitted  fabrics,  or  for  weaving,  when  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  of  any  kind  is  car- 
ried on  separately,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  manufactures  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act ; but  all  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  or  other  material, 
whether  woven,  knit,  or  felted,  shall  be  regarded  as  manufactures, 
and  be  subject  to  the  duty,  as  above,  of  three  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem ; 

On  all  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  all  other  jewelry,  a tax  of  three  per 
centum  ad  valorem ; 

On  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  a tax  of  one-half  of  one 
cent  per  pound  on  all  cotton  held  or  owned  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons, corporation,  or  association  of  persons ; and  such  tax  shall  be  a 
lien  thereon  in  the  possession  of  any  person  whomsoever.  And 
further,  if  any  person  or  persons,  corporations,  or  association  of  per- 
sons, shall  remove,  carry,  or  transport  the  same  from  the  place  of  its 
production  before  said  tax  shall  have  been  paid,  such  person  or  per- 
sons, corporation,  or  association  of  persons,  shall  forfeit,  and  pay  to 
the  United  States  double  the  amount  of  such  tax,  to  be  recovered  in 
any  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof:  Provided , however , That  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  proper  for  the  payment  of 
said  tax  at  places  different  from  that  of  the  production  of  said  cot- 
ton : And  provided,  further,  That  all  cotton  owned  and  held  by  any 
manufacturer  of  cotton  fabrics  on  the  first  day  [of]  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  prior  thereto,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax 
hereby  imposed ; 

On  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  worsted,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  India- 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  wood,  willow,  glass,  pottery-ware,  leather,  paper, 
iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  brass,  gold,  silver,  horn,  ivory,  bone, 
bristles,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  of  other  materials,  not  in  this  act  other- 
wise provided  for,  a duty  of  three  per  centum  ad  valorem  : Provided, 
That  on  all  cloths  dyed,  printed,  bleached,  manufactured  into  other 
fabrics,  or  otherwise  prepared,  on  which  a duty  or  tax  shall  have 
been  paid  before  the  same  were  so  dyed,  printed,  bleached,  manu- 
factured, or  prepared,  the  said  duty  or  tax  of  three  per  centum  shall 
be  assessed  only  upon  the  increased  value  thereof:  And  provided, 
further , That  on  all  oil-dressed  leather,  and  deer  skins  dressed  or 
smoked,  manufactured  into  gloves,  mittens,  or  other  articles  on  which 
a duty  or  tax  shall  have  been  paid  before  the  same  were  so  manu- 
factured, the  said  duty  or  tax  of  three  per  centum  shall  be  assessed 
only  upon  the  increased  valuation  thereof:  And  provided,  further, 
That  in  estimating  the  duties  upon  articles  manufactured  when  re- 
moved and  sold  at  any  other  place  than  the  place  of  manufacture, 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  sales  the  freight, 
commission,  and  expenses  of  sale  actually  paid,  and  the  duty  shall 
be  assessed  and  paid  upon  the  net  amount  after  the  deductions,  as 

. aforesaid : And  provided,  further,  That  printed  books,  magazines, 
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pamphlets,  newspapers,  reviews,  and  all  other  similar  printed  publi- 
cations; boards,  shingles,  and  all  other  lumber  and  timber;  staves, 
hoops,  headings,  and  timber  only  partially  wrought  and  unfinished 
for  chairs,  tubs,  pail s,  snathes,  lasts,  shovel  and  fork  handles;  um- 
brella stretchers ; pig  iron,  and  iron  not  advanced  beyond  slabs, 
blooms,  or  loops ; maps  and  charts ; charcoal ; alcohol  made  or  manu- 
factured of  spirits  or  materials  upon  which  the  duties  imposed  by 
this  act  shall  have  been  paid;  plaster  or  gypsum;  malt;  burning 
fluid;  printers’  ink;  flax  prepared  for  textile  or  felting  purposes,  until 
actually  woven  or  fitted  into  fabrics  for  consumption ; all  flour  and 
meal  made  from  grain  ; bread  and  breadstuflfs  ; pearl  barley  and  split 
peas ; butter ; cheese ; concentrated  milk ; bullion,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silverware ; brick ; lime ; Roman  cement ; draining  tiles ; mar- 
ble ; slate ; building  stone  ; copper,  in  ingots  or  pigs ; and  lead,  in  pigs 
or  bars,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  manufactures  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act:  Provided , That  whenever,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
a duty  is  imposed  upon  any  article  removed  for  consumption  or  sale, 
it  shall  apply  only  to  such  articles  as  are  manufactured  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  to  such 
as  are  manufactured  and  not  removed  from  the  place  of  manufacture 
prior  to  that  date. 

AUCTION  SALES. 

Sec.  76.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  on  all  sales  of  real  estate,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  articles, 
or  things  at  auction,  including  all  sales  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  secu- 
rities, a duty  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum  on  the  gross  amount  of  such 
sales,  and  every  auctioneer  making  such  sales,  as  aforesaid,  shall  at  the 
end  of  each  and  every  month,  or  within  ten  days  thereafter,  make  a list 
or  return  to  the  assistant  assessor  of  the  district  of  the  gross  amount  of 
such  sales,  made  as  aforesaid,  with  the  amount  of  duty  which  has  accrued, 
or  should  accrue  thereon,  which  list  shall  have  annexed  thereto  a declara- 
tion under  oath  or  affirmation,  in  form  and  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  that  the  same  is  true  and  cor- 
rect, and  shall  at  the  same  time,  as  aforesaid,  pay  to  the  collector  or 
deputy  collector  the  amount  of  duty  or  tax  thereupon,  as  aforesaid,  and 
in  default  thereof  shall  be  Bubject  to  and  pay  a penalty  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  In  all  cases  of  delinquency  in  making  said  list  or  payment  the 
assessment  and  collection  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
general  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided , That  no  duty  shall  be  levied  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  upon  anj*  sales  by  judicial  or  executive 
officers  making  auction  sales  by  virtue  of  a judgment  or  decree  of  any 
court,  nor  to  public  sales  made  by  executors  or  administrators. 

CARRIAGES,  TACIIT8,  BILLIARD  TABLE8,  AND  PLATE. 

Sec.  77.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid,  by  any  person  or  persons  owning,  possessing,  or  keeping  any 
carriage,  yacht,  and  billiard  table,  the  several  duties  or  sums  of  money 
set  down  in  figures  against  the  same  respectively,  or  otherwise  specified 
and  set  forth  in  schedule  marked  A. 
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SCHEDULE  A. 

CARRIAGES,  YACHTS,  BILLIARD  TABLES,  AND  PLATE. 

Dntr. 

Dolls,  ota. 

Carriage,  gig,  chaise,  phaeton,  wagon,  buggy  wagon,  carryall,  rock- 
away,  or  other  like  carriage,  the  body  of  which  rests  upon 
springs  of  any  description,  kept  for  use,  and  which  shall  not 
be  exclusively  employed  in  husbandry  or  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise,  and  valued  at  seventy-five  dollars  or 
over,  including  the  harness  used  therewith,  when  drawn  by 

one  horse,  one  dollar 1 00 

Carriages  of  like  description  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  any  coach, 
hackney-coach,  omnibus,  or  four  wheel  carriage,  the  body  of 
which  rests  upon  springs  of  any  description,  which  may  be 
kept  for  use,  for  hire,  or  for  passengers,  and  which  shall  not 
be  exclusively  employed  in  husbandry  or  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise,  valued  at  seventy-five  dollars,  and  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  including  the  harness  used 


therewith,  drawn  by  two  horses  or  more,  two  dollars 2 00 

Carriages  of  like  description,  when  valued  above  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  not  exceeding  six  hundred  dollars,  five  dollars 5 00 

Carriages  of  like  description,  valued  above  six  hundred  dollars, 

ten  dollars 10  00 

Pleasure  or  racing  vessels,  known  as  yachts,  whether  by  sail  or 

steam,  under  the  value  of  six  hundred  dollars,  five  dollars.. . 5 00 

Yachts  valued  above  six  hundred  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  one 

thousand  dollars,  ten  dollars 10  00 

And  for  each  additional  one  thousand  dollars  in  value  of  said 

yachts,  ten  dollars 10  00 

Billiard  tables,  kept  for  use,  ten  dollars 10  00 

Plate  of  gold,  kept  for  use,  per  ounce  troy,  fifty  cents 60 

Plate  of  silver,  kept  for  use,  per  ounce  troy,  three  cents 3 


Provided , That  silver  spoons  or  plate  of  silver,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  forty  ounces,  as  aforesaid,  belonging  to  any  one 
person,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 

SLAUGHTERED  CATTLE,  H0G8,  AND  SHEER. 

Sec.  78.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  by  any  person  or  persons,  firms,  companies,  or  agents,  or  em- 
ployees thereof,  the  following  duties  or  taxes,  that  is  to  say  : 

On  all  horned  cattle  exceeding  eighteen  months  old,  slaughtered  for  sale, 
thirty  cents  per  head ; 

On  all  calves  and  cattle  under  eighteen  months  old,  slaughtered  for  sale, 
five  cents  per  head ; 

On  all  hogs,  exceeding  six  months  old,  slaughtered  for  sale,  when  the  num- 
ber thus  slaughtered  exceeds  twenty  in  any  one  year,  ten  cents  per 
head ; 

On  all  sheep,  slaughtered  for  6ale,  five  cents  per  head : Provided,  That 
all  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  slaughtered  by  any  person  for  his  or  her 
own  consumption,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 
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Sec.  70.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  date  on  which 
this  act  shall  take  effect,  any  person  or  persons,  firms,  or  companies,  or 
agents  or  employees  thereof  whose  business  or  occupation  it  is  to  slaughter 
for  sale  any  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  or  hogs,  shall  be  required  to  make  and 
render  a list  at  the  end  of  each  and  every  month  to  'the  assistant  assessor 
of  the  district  where  the  business  is  transacted,  stating  the  number  of 
cattle,  calves,  if  any,  the  number  of  hogs,  if  any,  and  the  number  of  sheep, 
if  any,  slaughtered,  as  aforesaid,  with  the  several  rates  of  duty  as  fixed 
therein  in  this  act,  together  with  the  whole  amount  thereof,  which  list 
shall  have  annexed  thereto  a declaration  of  said  person  or  persons,  agents, 
or  employees  thereof,  as  aforesaid,  under  oath  or  affirmations,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  that  the  same  is  true  and  correct,  and  shall,  at  the  time  of  render- 
ing said  list,  pay  the  full  amount  of  duties  which  have  accrued  or  should 
accrue,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  the  district, 
as  aforesaid  ; and  in  case  of  default  in  making  the  return  or  payment  of 
the  duties,  as  aforesaid,  the  assessment  and  collection  shall  be  made  as  in 
the  general  provisions  of  this  act  required,  and  in  case  of  fraud  or  eva- 
sion the  party  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a penalty  of  ten  dollars  per 
head  for  any  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  or  sheep  so  slaughtered  upon  which  the 
duty  is  fraudulently  withheld,  evaded,  or  attempted  to  be  evaded : Pro- 
vided, That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall  prescribe  such 
further  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  ascertaining 
the  correct  number  of  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep,  liable  to  be  taxed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

RAILROADS,  8TEAMBOAT8,  AND  FERRY  B0AT8. 

Sec.  80.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  any  person  or  persons,  firms, 
companies,  or  corporations,  owning  or  possessing,  or  having  the  care  or 
management  of  any  railroad  or  railroads  upon  which  steam  is  used  as  a 
propelling  power,  or  of  any  steamboat  or  other  vessel  propelled  by  steam- 
power,  shall  be  subject  to  and  pay  a duty  of  three  per  centum  on  the 
gross  amount  of  all  the  receipts  of  such  railroad  or  railroads,  or  steam 
vessel  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  over  and  upon  the  same,  and 
any  person  or  persons,  firms,  companies,  or  corporations,  owning  or  possess- 
ing, or  having  the  care  or  management  of  any  railroad  or  railroads  using 
any  other  power  than  steam  thereon,  or  owning,  possessing,  or  having 
the  care  or  management  of  any  ferry  boat,  or  vessel  used  as  a ferry  boat, 
propelled  by  steam  or  horse  power,  shall  be  subject  to  and  pay  a duty  of 
one  and-a-haif  per  centum  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  such  railroad  or 
ferry  boat,  respectively,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  over  and  upon 
said  railroads,  steamboats,  and  ferry  boats  respectively ; and  any  person 
or  persons,  firms,  companies,  or  corporations,  owning,  possessing,  or  hav- 
ing the  care  or  management  of  any  bridge  authorized  by  law  to  receive 
toll  for  the  transit  of  passengers,  beasts,  carriages,  teams,  and  freight  of 
any  description  over  such  bridge,  shall  be  subject  to  and  pay  a duty  of 
three  per  centum  on  the  gross  amount  of  all  their  receipts  of  every  de- 
scription. And  the  owner,  possessor,  or  person  or  persons  having  the 
care  and  management  of  any  such  railroad,  steamboat,  ferry  boat,  or  other 
vessel,  or  bridge,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  within  five  days  after  the  end  of  each 
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and  every  month,  commencing  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  make  a list  or 
return  to  the  assistant  assessor  of  the  district  within  which  such  owner, 
possessor,  company,  or  corporation  may  have  his  or  its  place  of  business, 
or  where  any  such  railroad,  steamboat,  ferry  boat,  or  bridge  is  located  or 
belongs,  respectively,  stating  the  gross  amount  of  such  receipts  for  the 
month  next  preceding,  which  return  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affir- 
mation of  such  owner,  possessor,  manager,  agent,  or  other  proper  officer, 
in  the  manner  and  form  to  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  and  shall  also,  monthly,  at  the  time  of 
making  such  return,  pay  to  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  the  dis- 
trict the  full  amount  of  duties  which  have  accrued  on  such  receipts  for 
the  month  aforesaid ; and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  said  lists 
or  return  for  the  space  of  five  days  after  such  return  should  be  made,  as 
aforesaid,  the  assessor  or  assistant  assessor  shall  proceed  to  estimate  the 
amount  received  and  the  duties  payable  thereon,  as  hereinbefore  provided 
in  other  cases  of  delinquency  to  make  return  for  purposes  of  assessment ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  assessment,  or  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  any  such  return,  the  books  of  any  such  person,  company, 
or  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  assessor  or  assist- 
ant assessor  on  his  demand  or  request  therefor ; and  in  case  of  neglect  or 
refusal  to  pay  the  duties,  as  aforesaid,  when  the  same  have  been  ascer- 
tained as  aforesaid  for  the  space  of  five  days  after  the  same  shall  have 
become  payable,  the  owner,  possessor,  or  person  having  the  management, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  pay,  in  addition,  five  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  such 
duties,  the  said  owner,  possessor,  or  person  having  the  care  or  manage- 
ment, as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a penalty  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  every  such  attempt,  to  be  recovered  as  provided  in  this  act  for 
the  recovery  of  penalties;  and  all  provisions  of  this  act  in  relation  to  liens 
and  collections  by  distraint  not  incompatible  herewith  shall  apply  to  this 
section  and  the  objects  therein  embraced : Provided , That  all  such  per- 
sons, companies,  and  corporations  shall  have  the  right  to  add  the  duty  or 
tax  imposed  hereby  to  their  rates  of  fare  whenever  their  liability  thereto  may 
commence,  any  limitations  which  may  exist  by  law  or  by  agreement  with 
any  person  or  company  which  may  have  paid  or  be  liable  to  pay  such 
fare  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


RAILROAD  BONDS. 

Sec.  81.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  any  person  or  persons  owning  or 
possessing,  or  having  the  care  or  management  of  any  railroad  company 
or  railroad  corporation,  being  indebted  for  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  for 
which  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  have  been  issued,  payable 
in  one  or  more  years  after  date,  upon  which  interest  is,  or  shall  be,  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid,  or  coupons  representing  the  interest  shall  be  or  shall 
have  been  issued  to  be  paid,  and  all  dividends  in  scrip  or  money  or  sums 
of  money  thereafter  declared  due  or  payable  to  stockholders  of  any  rail- 
road company,  as  part  of  the  earnings,  profits,  or  gains  of  said  companies, 
shall  be  subject  to  and  pay  a duty  of  three  per  centum  on  the  amount  of 
all  such  interest  or  coupons  or  dividends  whenever  the  same  shall  be 
paid ; and  said  railroad  companies  or  railroad  corporations,  or  any  per- 
son or  persons  owning,  possessing,  or  having  the  care  or  management  of 
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any  railroad  company  or  railroad  corporation,  are  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  deduct  and  withhold  from  all  payments  made  to  any  person, 
persons,  or  party,  after  the  first  day  of  July,  as  aforesaid,  on  account  of 
any  interest  or  coupons  or  dividends  due  and  payable  as  aforesaid,  the 
said  duty  or  sum  of  three  per  centum ; and  the  duties  deducted,  as  afore- 
said, and  certified  by  the  president  or  other  proper  officer  of  said  company 
or  corporation,  shall  be  a receipt  and  discharge,  according  to  the  amount 
thereof,  of  said  railroad  companies  or  railroad  corporations,  and  the  ow- 
ners, possessors,  and  agents  thereof,  on  dividends  and  on  bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  their  indebtedness,  upon  which  interest  or  coupons  are  pay- 
able, holden  by  any  person  or  party  whatsoever,  and  a list  or  return  shall 
be  made  and  rendered  within  thirty  days  after  the  time  fixed  when  said 
interest  or  coupons  or  dividends  become  due  or  payable,  and  as  often  as 
every  six  months,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  shall 
contain  a true  and  faithful  account  of  the  duties  received  and  chargeable, 
as  aforesaid,  during  the  time  when  such  duties  have  accrued  or  should 
accrue,  and  remaining  unaccounted  for ; and  there  shall  be  annexed  to 
every  such  list  or  return  a declaration  under  oath  or  affirmation  in  man-* 
ner  and  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  of  the  president,  treasurer,  or  some  proper  officer  of  said  rail- 
road company  or  railroad  corporation,  that  the  same  contains  a true  and 
faithful  account  of  the  duties  so  withheld  and  received  during  the  time 
when  such  duties  have  accrued  or  should  accrue,  and  not  accounted  for, 
and  for  any  default  in  the  making  or  rendering  of  such  list  or  return, 
with  the  declaration  annexed,  as  aforesaid,  the  person  or  persons  owning, 
possessing,  or  having  the  care  or  management  of  such  railroad  company 
or  railroad  corporation,  making  such  default,  shall  forfeit,  as  a penalty, 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars;  and  in  case  of  any  default  in  making 
or  rendering  said  list,  or  of  any  default  in  the  payment  of  the  duty,  or 
any  part  thereof,  accruing  or  which  should  accrue,  the  assessment  and 
collection  shall  be  made  according  to  the  general  provisions  of  this  act 

BANKS,  TRU8T  COMPANIES,  8AVINGS  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANIES. 

Sec.  82.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  by  all  banks,  trust  companies,  and  savings  institutions,  and  by  all 
fire,  marine,  life,  inland,  stock,  and  mutual  insurance  companies,  under 
whatever  style  or  name  known  or  called,  of  the  United  States  or  Terri- 
tories, specially  incorporated  or  existing  under  general  laws,  or  which 
may  be  hereafter  incorporated  or  exist,  as  aforesaid,  on  all'  dividends  in 
scrip  or  money  thereafter  declared  due  or  paid  to  stockholders,  to  policy 
holders,  or  to  depositors,  as  part  of  the  earnings,  profits,  or  gains  of  said 
banks,  trust  companies,  savings  institutions,  or  insurance  companies,  and 
on  all  sums  added  to  their  surplus  or  contingent  funds,  a duty  of  three 
per  centum : Provided , That  the  duties  upon  the  dividends  of  life  in- 
surance companies  shall  not  be  deemed  due,  or  to  be  collected  until  such 
dividends  shall  be  payable  by  such  companies.  And  said  banks,  trust 
companies,  savings  institutions,  and  insurance  companies  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required  to  deduct  and  withhold  from  all  payments  made  to 
any  person,  persons,  or  party,  on  account  of  any  dividends  or  sums  of 
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money  that  may  be  due  and  payable,  as  aforesaid,  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  said  duty  of  three  per  centum. 
And  a list  or  return  shall  be  made  and  rendered  within  thirty  days  after 
the  time  fixed  when  such  dividends  or  sums  of  money  shall  be  declared 
due  and  payable,  and  as  often  as  every  six  months,  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  which  shall  contain  a true  and  faithful  account  of 
the  amount  of  duties  accrued  or  which  should  accrue  from  time  to  time, 
as  aforesaid,  during  the  time  when  such  duties  remain  unaccounted  for, 
and  there  shall  be  annexed  to  every  such  list  or  return  a declaration,  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  made  in  form  and  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  of  the  president,  or 
some  other  proper  officer  of  said  bank,  trust  company,  savings  institu- 
tion, or  insurance  company,  respectively,  that  the  same  contains  a true 
and  faithful  account  of  the  duties  which  have  accrued  or  should  accrue, 
and  not  accounted  for,  and  for  any  default  in  the  delivery  of  such  list  or 
return,  with  such  declaration  annexed,  the  bank,  trust  company,  savings 
institution,  or  insurance  company  making  such  default  shall  forfeit,  as  a 
penalty,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  83.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  or  persons  owning 
or  possessing,  or  having  the  care  or  management  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany or  railroad  corporation,  bank,  trust  company,  savings  institution,  or 
insurance  company,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  required  under  this  act  to 
make  and  render  any  list  or  return  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  shall,  upon  rendering  the  same,  pay  to  the  said  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  the  amount  of  the  duties  due  on  such  list  or  return, 
and  in  default  thereof,  shall  forfeit,  as  a penalty,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars;  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  such  list  or  return,  a9 
aforesaid,  or  to  pay  the  duties,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days 
after  the  time  when  said  list  should  have  been  made  and  rendered,  or 
when  said  duties  shall  have  become  due  and  payable,  the  assessment  and 
collection  shall  be  made  according  to  the  general  provisions  heretofore 
prescribed  in  this  act. 

Sec.  84.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
Anno  Domini,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
each  quarter  of  a year  thereafter,  there  shall  be  paid  by  each  insurance 
company,  whether  inland  or  marine,  and  by  each  individual  or  associa- 
tion engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  or 
by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the  duty  of  one  per  centum  upon  the  gross  re- 
ceipts for  premiums  and  assessments  by  such  individual,  association,  or 
company  during  the  quarter  then  preceding;  and  like  duty  shall  be  paid 
by  the  agent  of  any  foreign  insurance  company  having  an  office  or  doing 
business  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  85.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  on  the  first  day  of  October 
next,  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  quarter  thereafter,  an  account  shall  be 
made  and  rendered  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  by  all  in- 
surance companies,  or  their  agents,  or  associations,  or  individuals  making 
insurance,  except  life  insurance,  including  agents  of  all  foreign  insurance 
companies,  which  shall  contain  a true  and  faithful  account  of  the  insurance 
made,  renewed,  or  continued,  or  indorsed  upon  any  open  policy  by  said 
companies,  or  their  agents,  or  associations,  or  individuals  during  the  pre- 
ceding quarter,  setting  forth  the  amount  insured,  and  the  gross  amount 
received,  and  the  duties  accruing  thereon  under  this  act;  and  there  shall 
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be  annexed  to  and  delivered  with  every  such  quarterly  account  an  affidavit, 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  made 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  said  company  or  association,  or  individual,  or 
by  the  agent  in  the  case  of  a foreign  company,  that  the  statements  in 
•aid  accounts  are  in  all  respects  just  and  true ; and  such  quarterly  ac- 
counts shall  be  rendered  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  within 
thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  for  which  they  shall  be 
made  up,  and  upon  rendering  such  account,  with  such  affidavit,  as  afore- 
said, thereto  annexed,  the  amount  of  the  duties  due  by  such  quarterly  ac- 
counts shall  be  paid  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue;  and  for 
every  default  in  the  delivery  of  such  quarterly  account,  with  such  affidavit 
annexed  thereto,  or  in  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  duties  due  by 
such  quarterly  account,  the  company,  or  agent,  or  association,  or  indi- 
vidual making  such  default  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  in  addition  to  such  duty, 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

SALARIES  AND  PAY  OP  OFFICERS  AND  PERSONS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AND  PASSPORTS. 

Sec.  86.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  on  all  salaries  of  officers,  or  payments  to  persons  in  the  civil, 
military,  naval,  or  other  employment  or  service  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding senators  and  representatives  and  delegates  in  Congress,  when  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  a duty  of  three  per 
centum  on  the  excess  above  the  said  six  hundred  dollars ; and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  paymasters,  and  all  disbursing  officers,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  employ  thereof,  when  making  any 
payments  to  officers  and  persons  as  aforesaid,  or  upon  settling  and  adjust- 
ing the  accounts  of  such  officers  and  persons,  to  deduct  and  withhold  the 
aforesaid  duty  of  three  per  centum,  and  shall,  at  the  6ame  time,  make  a 
certificate  stating  the  name  of  the  officer  or  person  from  whom  such  de- 
duction was  made,  and  the  amount  thereof,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  entered  as  part 
of  the  internal  duties ; and  the  pay-roll,  receipts,  or  account  of  officers 
or  persons  paying  such  duty,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  made  to  exhibit  the 
fact  of  such  payment. 

Sec.  87.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  for  every  passport  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  three  dollars ; 
which  amount  may  be  paid  to  any  collector  appointed  under  this  act,  and 
his  receipt  therefor  shall  be  forwarded  with  the  application  for  such  pass- 
port to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  agent  appointed  by 
him.  And  the  collectors  shall  account  for  all  moneys  received  for  pass- 
ports in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  and  a like  amount  shall  be 
paid  for  every  passport  issued  by  any  minister  or  consul  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  account  therefor  to  the  treasury. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sec.  88.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
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and  paid  by  any  person  or  persons,  firm,  or  company,  publishing  any 
newspaper,  magazine,  review,  or  other  literary,  scientific,  or  news  publi- 
cation, issued  periodically,  on  the  gross  receipts  for  all  advertisements,  or 
all  matters  for  the  insertion  of  which  in  said  newspaper  or  other  publi- 
cation, as  aforesaid,  or  in  extras,  supplements,  sheets,  or  fiy-leaves  accom- 
panying the  same,  pay  is  required  or  received,  a duty  of  three  per  cent- 
um ; and  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or  company,  owning,  possessing,  or 
having  the  care  or  management  of  any  and  every  such  newspaper  or  other 
publication,  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  a list  or  return  quarterly,  commenc- 
ing as  heretofore  mentioned,  containing  the  gross  amount  of  receipts  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  amount  of  duties  which  have  accrued  thereon,  and  ren- 
der the  same  to  the  assistant  assessor  of  the  respective  districts  where 
such  newspaper,  magazine,  review,  or  other  literary  or  news  publication 
is  or  may  be  published,  which  list  or  return  shall  have  annexed  a declara- 
tion, under  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  made  according  to  the  manner  and 
form  which  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  of  the  owner,  possessor,  or  person  having  the  care  or 
management  of  such  newspaper,  magazine,  or  review,  or  other  publica- 
tion, as  aforesaid,  that  the  same  is  true  and  correct,  and  shall  also,  quar- 
terly, and  at  the  time  of  making  said  list  or  return,  pay  to  the  collector 
or  deputy  collector  of  the  district,  as  aforesaid,  the  full  amount  of  said 
duties ; and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  any  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  section,  or  to  make  and  render  said  list  or  return, 
as  aforesaid,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  after  the  time  when  said  list  or 
return  ought  to  have  been  made,  as  aforesaid,  the  assisstant  assessor  of 
the  respective  districts  shall  proceed  to  estimate  the  duties,  as  heretofore 
provided  in  other  cases  of  delinquency  ; and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal 
to  pay  the  duties,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  after  said  du- 
ties become  due  and  payable,  said  owner,  possessor,  or  person  or  persons 
having  the  care  or  management  of  said  newspapers  or  publications,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  a penalty  of  five  per  centum  on 
the  amount  due ; and  in  case  of  fraud  or  evasion,  whereby  the  revenue 
is  attempted  to  be  defrauded,  or  the  duty  withheld,  said  owners,  posses- 
sors, or  person  or  persons  having  the  care  or  management  of  said  news- 
papers or  other  publications,  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a penalty 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence,  or  for  any  sum  fraudulently  un- 
accounted for;  and  all  provisions  in  this  act  in  relation  to  liens,  assess- 
ments, and  collection,  not  incompatible  herewith,  shall  apply  to  this  sec- 
tion and  the  objects  herein  embraced  : Provided , That  in  all  cases  where 
tho  rate  or  price  of  advertising  is  fixed  by  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
State,  or  Territory,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  company,  person  or  persons, 
publishing  said  advertisements,  to  add  the  duty  or  tax  imposed  by  this  act 
to  the  price  of  said  advertisements,  any  law  as  aforesaid,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding:  Provided,  further,  That  the  receipts  for  advertisements 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  by  any  person  or  persons,  firm, 
or  company,  publishing  any  newspaper,  magazine,  review,  or  other  lite- 
rary, scientific,  news  publication,  issued  periodically,  shall  be  exempt  from 
duty  : And  pr ov id td,  further.  That  all  newspapers  whose  circulation  does 
not  exceed  two  thousand  copies  shall  be  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  ad- 
vertisements. 

INCOME  DUTT. 

Sec.  89.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  for  the  purpose  of  modifying 
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and  re-enacting,  as  hereinafter  provided,  so  much  of  an  act,  entitled  “An 
act  to  provide  increased  revenue  from  imports  to  pay  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and.  for  other  purposes,”  approved  fifth  of  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  as  relates  to  income  tax  ; that  is  to  say,  sections  forty- 
nine,  fifty,  (except  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to  the  selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  depositaries,)  and  fifty-one,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  90.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  annually,  upon  the  annual  gains,  profits,  or  income  of  every 
person  residing  in  the  United  States,  whether  derived  from  any  kind  of 
property,  rents,  interest,  dividends,  salaries,  or  from  any  profession,  trade, 
employment,  or  vocation  carried  on  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  or 
from  any  other  source  whatever,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  if  such 
annual  gains,  profits,  or  income  exceed  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars, 
and  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  a duty  of  three  per 
centum  on  the  amount  of  such  annual  gains,  profits,  or  income  over  and 
above  the  said  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars;  if  said  income  exceeds  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  a duty  of  five  per  centum  upon  the  amount 
thereof  exceeding  six  hundred  dollars  ; and  upon  the  annual  gains,  profits, 
or  income,  rents,  and  dividends  accruing  upon  any  property,  securities, 
and  stocks  owned  in  the  United  States  by  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  residing  abroad,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  not  in  the 
employment  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  a duty  of  five  per  centum. 

Sec.  91.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  in  estimating  6aid  annual 
gains,  profits,  or  income,  whether  subject  to  a duty  as  provided  in  this 
act,  of  three  per  centum,  or  of  five  per  centum,  all  other  national,  State, 
and  local  taxes,  lawfully  assessed  upon  the. property  or  other  sources  of 
income  of  any  person  as  aforesaid,  from  which  said  annual  ^ains,  profits, 
or  income  of  such  person  is  or  should  be  derived,  shall  be  first  deducted 
from  the  gains,  profits,  or  income  of  the  person  or  persons  who  ac- 
tually pay  the  same,  whether  owner  or  tenant,  and  all  gains,  profits,  or 
income  derived  from  salaries  of  officers,  or  payments  to  persons  in  the 
civil,  military,  naval,  or  other  service  of  the  United  States,  including  sen- 
ators, representatives,  and  delegates  in  Congress,  above  six  hundred  dollars, 
or  derived  from  interest  or  dividends  on  stock,  capital,  or  deposits  in  any 
bank,  trust  company  or  savings  institution,  insurance,  gas,  bridge,  express, 
telegraph,  steamboat,  ferry  boat,  or  railroad  company,  or  corporation,  or 
on  any  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany or  other  corporation,  which  shall  have  been  assessed  and  paid  by 
said  banks,  trust  companies,  savings  institutions,  insurance,  gas,  bridge, 
telegraph,  steamboat,  ferry  boat,  express,  or  railroad  companies,  as  afore- 
said, or  derived  from  advertisements,  or  on  any  articles  manufactured, 
upon  which  specific,  stamp  or  ad  valorem  duties  shall  have  been  directly 
assessed  or  paid,  shall  also  be  deducted  ; and  the  duty  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  assessed  and  collected  upon  the  income  for  the  year  ending  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December  next  preceding  the  time  lor  levying  and  col- 
lecting said  duty,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  in  each  year  thereafter : Provided , That  upon 
such  portion  of  said  gains,  profits,  or  income,  whether  subject  to  a duty 
as  provided  in  this  act  of  three  per  centum  or  five  per  centum,  which 
shall  be  derived  from  interest  upon  notes,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a duty 
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not  exceeding  one  and  one  half  of  one  per  centum,  anything  in  this  act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  92.  And  be  xt  further  enacted,  That  the  duties  on  incomes  herein 
imposed  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  each  year  thereafter 
until  and  including  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  no  longer; 
and  to  any  sum  or  sums  annually  due  and  unpaid  for  thirty  days  after  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  as  aforesaid,  and  for  ten  days  after  demand  thereof  by 
the  collector,  there  shall  be  levied  in  addition  thereto,  the  sum  of  five 
per  centum  on  the  amount  of  duties  unpaid,  as  a penalty,  except  from 
estates  of  deceased  and  insolvent  persons;  and  if  any  person  or  persons, 
or  party,  liable  to  pay  such  duty,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  same, 
the  amount  due  shall  be  a lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  from  the 
time  it  was  so  due  until  paid,  with  the  interest,  penalties,  and  costs  that 
may  accrue  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  property,  and  rights  to  prop- 
erty, stocks,  securities,  and  debts  of  every  description  from  which  the  in- 
come upon  which  said  duty  is  assessed  or  levied  shall  have  accrued  or  may 
or  should  accrue;  and  in  default  of  the  payment  of  said  duty  for  the  space 
of  thirty  days,  after  the  same  shall  have  become  due,  and  be  demanded 
as  aforesaid,  said  lien  may  be  enforced  by  distraint  upon  such  property, 
rights  to  property,  stock,  securities,  and  evidences  of  debt,  by  whomso- 
ever holden;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  that  said  duty  is 
due  and  unpaid  for  the  space  of  ten  days  after  notice  duly  given  of  the 
levy  of  such  duty,  shall  issue  a warrant,  in  form  and  manner,  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  said  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  under  the  directions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  virtue  of  such  warrant  there 
may  be  levied  on  such  property,  rights  to  property,  Btockf*,  securities,  and 
evidences  of  debt,  a further  sum,  to  be  fixed  and  stated  in  such  warrant, 
over  and  above  the  said  annual  duty,  interest,  and  penalty  for  non-pay- 
ment, sufficient  for  the  fees  and  expenses  of  such  levy.  And  in  all  cases 
of  sale,  as  aforesaid,  the  certificate  of  such  sale  by  the  collector  or  deputy 
collector  of  the  sale,  shall  give  title  to  the  purchaser,  of  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  such  delinquent  in  and  to  such  property,  whether  the  prop- 
erty be  real  or  personal ; and  where  the  subject  of  sale  shall  be  stocks, 
the  certificate  of  said  sale  shall  be  lawful  authority  and  notice  to  the 
proper  corporation,  company,  or  association,  to  record  the  same  on  the 
books  or  records,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  transferred  or  assigned  by  the 
person  or  party  holding  the  same,  to  issue  new  certificates  of  stock  there- 
for in  lieu  of  any  signal  or  prior  certificates,  which  shall  be  void  whether 
cancelled  or  not;  and  said  certificates  of  sale  of  the  collector  or  deputy 
collector,  where  the  subject  of  sale  shall  be  securities  or  other  evidences 
of  debt,  shall  be  good  and  valid  receipts  to  the  person  or  party  holding, 
or  claiming  to  hold,  possession  of  such  securities  or  other  evidences  of 
debt. 

Sec.  93.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  per- 
sons of  lawful  age,  and  all  guardians  and  trustees,  whether  such  trustees 
are  so  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  executors,  administrators,  or  other  fidu- 
ciary capacity,  to  make  return  in  the  list  or  schedule,  as  provided  in  this 
act,  to  the  proper  officer  of  internal  revenue,  of  the  amount  of  his  or  her 
income,  or  the  income  of  such  minors  or  persons  as  may  be  held  in  trust 
as  aforesaid,  according  to  the  requirements  hereinbefore  stated,  and  in 
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case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  such  return,  the  assessor  or  assistant 
assessor  shall  assess  the  amount  of  his  or  her  income,  and  proceed  there- 
after to  collect  the  duty  thereon  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  in 
other  cases  of  neglect  and  refusal  to  furnish  lists  or  schedules  in  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  this  act,  where  not  otherwise  incompatible,  and  the  as- 
sistant assessor  may  increase  the  amount  of  the  list  or  return,  or  of  any 
party  making  such  return,  if  he  6hall  be  satisfied  that  the  same  is  under- 
stated : Provided,  That  any  party,  in  his  or  her  behalf,  or  as  guardian  or 
trustee,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  permitted  to  declare,  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, the  form  and  manner  of  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  that  he  or  Bhe  was  not  possessed  of  an  income 
of  six  hundred  dollars,  liable  to  be  assessed  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  that  be  or  she  has  been  assessed  elsewhere  and  the  same  year 
for  an  income  duty,  under  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  there- 
upon be  exempt  from  an  income  duty ; or,  if  the  list  or  return  of  any 
party  shall  have  been  increased  by  the  assistant  assessor,  in  manner  as 
aforesaid,  he  or  she  may  be  permitted  to  declare,  as  aforesaid,  the  amount 
of  his  or  her  annual  income,  or  the  amount  held  in  trust,  as  aforesaid, 
liable  to  be  assessed,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  same  so  declared  shall  be  re- 
ceived as  the  sum  upon  which  duties  are  to  be  assessed  and  collected. 

STAMP  DUTIES. 

Sec.  94.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  on  after  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  several  instruments,  matters,  and  things 
mentioned,  and  described  in  the  schedule  (marked  B)  hereunto  annexed, 
or  for  or  in  respect  of  the  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  upon  which  such 
instruments,  matters,  or  things,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  written  or  print- 
ed, by  any  person  or  persons,  or  party  who  shall  make,  sign,  or  issue  the 
same,  or  for  whose  use  or  benefit  the  same  shall  be  made,  signed,  or  issued, 
the  several  duties  or  sums  of  money  set  down  in  figures  against  the  same, 
respectively,  or  otherwise  specified  or  set  forth  in  the  said  schedule. 

Sec.  95.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
make,  sign,  or  issuo,  or  cause  to  be  made,  signed,  or  issued,  any  instru- 
ment, document,  or  paper  of  any  kind  or  description  whatsoever,  without 
the  same  being  duly  stamped  for  denoting  the  duty  hereby  imposed  there- 
on, or  without  having  thereupon  an  adhesive  stamp  to  denote  said  duty, 
sucli  person  or  persons  shall  incur  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  and  such  in- 
strument, document,  or  paper,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  invalid  and 
of  no  effect. 

Sec.  96.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  no  stamp  appropriated  to  de- 
note the  duty  charged  on  any  particular  instrument,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  such  instrument  on  the  face  thereof,  shall  be  used  for  denoting 
any  other  duty  of  the  same  amount,  or  if  so  used  the  same  shall  be  of 
no  avail. 

Sec.  97.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  no  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
bearing  a stamp  appropriated  by  name  to  any  particular  instrument,  shall 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  or  if  so  used  the  same  shall  be  of  no  avail. 

Sec.  98.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  person  shall  forge  or 
counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  any  stamp 
or  die,  or  any  part  of  any  stamp  or  die,  which  shall  have  been  provided, 
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made,  or  used  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  or  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  re- 
semble, or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  resembled,  the 
impression,  or  any  part  of  the  impression  of  any  such  stamp  or  die,  as 
aforesaid,  upon  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  shall  stamp  or  mark, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  stamped  or  marked,  any  vellum,  parchment,  or 
paper,  with  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp  or  die,  or  part  of  any 
stamp  or  die,  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States  of 
any  of  the  duties  hereby  imposed,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  if  any  person 
shall  utter,  or  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
article,  or  thing,  having  thereupon  the  impression  of  any  such  counter- 
feited stamp  or  die,  or  any  part  of  any  stamp  or  die,  or  any  such  forged, 
counterfeited,  or  resembled  impression,  or  part  of  impression,  as  aforesaid, 
knowing  the  same  respectively  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  resembled  ; 
or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  use  any  stamp  or  die  which  shall  have 
been  so  provided,  made,  or  used,  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
United  States ; or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  cut,  tear,  or  get  off,  or 
cause,  or  procure  to  be  cut,  torn,  or  got  off,  the  impression  of  any  stamp 
or  die  which  shall  have  been  provided,  made,  or  used  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  from  any  vellum,  parchment  or  paper,  or  any  instrument  or  writing 
charged  or  chargeable  with  any  of  the  duties  hereby  imposed,  then,  and 
in  every  such  case,  every  person  so  offending,  and  every  person  knowing- 
ly and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  in  committing  any  such  of- 
fence, as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall,  on  convic- 
tion thereof,  forfeit  the  said  counterfeit  stamps  and  the  articles  upon  which 
they  are  placed,  and  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  by  imprisonment  and  confinement  to  hard  labor  not  exceeding 
five  years. 

Sxo.  99.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  in  any  and  all  cases  where  an 
adhesive  stamp  shall  be  used  for  denoting  any  duty  imposed  by  this  act, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  person  using  or  affixing  the  same  shall 
write  thereupon  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  the  date  upon  which  the 
same  shall  be  attached  or  used,  so  that  the  same  may  not  again  by  used. 
And  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  make  use  of  an  adhesive  stamp  to 
denote  any  duty  imposed  by  this  act  without  so  effectually  cancelling  and 
obliterating  such  stamp,  except  as  before  mentioned,  he,  she,  or  they  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars : Provided , nevertheless , That  any  proprie- 
tor or  proprietors  of  proprietary  articles,  or  articles  subject  to  stamp  duty 
under  schedule  G of  this  act,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  furnishing,  with- 
out expense  to  the  United  States,  in  suitable  form,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  his  or  their  own  dies  or  designs  for 
stamps  to  be  used  thereon,  to  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  for  his  or  their  separate  use,  which  shall 
not  be  duplicated  to  any  other  person.  That  in  all  cases  where  such 
stamp  ia  used,  instead  of  his  or  their  writing  his  or  their  initials  and  the 
date  thereon,  the  said  stamp  shall  be  so  affixed  on  the  box,  bottle,  or 
package,  that  in  opening  the  same,  or  using  the  contents  thereof,  the  said 
stamp  shall  be  effectually  destroyed ; and  in  default  thereof  shall  be  liable 
to  the  same  penalty  imposed  for  neglect  to  affix  said  stamp  as  hereinbe- 
fore prescribed  in  this  act.  Any  person  who  shall  fraudulently  obtain  or 
use  any  of  the  aforesaid  stamps  or  designs  therefor,  and  any  person  forg- 
ing, or  counterfeiting,  or  causing  or  procuring  the  forging  or  counterfeit- 
ing any  representation,  likeness,  similitude  or  colorable  imitation  of  the 
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said  last-mentioned  stamp,  or  any  engraver  or  printer  who  shall  sell  or 
give  away  said  stamps,  or  selling  the  same,  or,  being  a merchant,  broker, 
peddler,  or  person  dealing  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  similar  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  manufactures,  preparations,  or  articles,  or  those  designed  for 
similar  objects  or  purposes,  shall  Jbave  knowingly  or  fraudulently  in  his, 
her,  or  their  possession  any  such  forged,  counterfeited  likeness,  similitude, 
or  colorable  imitation  of  the  said  last- mentioned  stamp,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  subject 
to  all  the  penalties,  fines,  and  forfeitures  prescribed  in  section  ninety-three 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  100.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  make,  sign,  or  issue,  or  cause  to  be  made,  signed,  or  issued,  or  shall 
accept  or  pay,  or  cause  to  be  accepted  or  paid,  with  design  to  evade  the 
payment  of  any  stamp  duty,  any  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  or  order,  or 
promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  liable  to  any  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  act,  without  the  same  being  duly  stamped,  or  having 
thereupon  an  adhesive  stamp  for  denoting  the  duty  hereby  charged  thereon, 
he,  she,  or  they  shall,  for  every  such  bill,  draft,  order,  or  note,  forfeit  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

Seo.  101.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  acceptor  or  acceptors  of 
any  bill  of  exchange  or  order  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money 
drawn,  or  purporting  to  be  drawn,  in  any  foreign  country,  but  payable  in 
the  United  States,  shall,  before  paying  or  accepting  the  same,  place  there- 
upon a stamp,  indicating  the  duty  upon  the  same,  as  the  law  requires  for 
inland  bills  of  exchange,  or  promissory  notes ; and  no  bill  of  exchange 
shall  be  paid  or  negotiated  without  such  stamp  ; and  if  any  person  shall 
pay  or  negotiate,  or  offer  in  payment,  or  receive  or  take  in  payment,  any 
such  draft  or  order,  the  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Seo.  102.  And  be  it  Jurther  enacted,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  sell  to  and  supply  collectors, 
deputy  collectors,  postmasters,  stationers,  or  any  other  persons,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, with  adhesive  stamps  or  stamped  paper,  vellum,  or  parchment, 
as  herein  provided  for,  upon  the  payment,  at  the  time  of  delivery,  of  the 
amount  of  duties  said  stamps,  stamped  paper,  vellum,  or  parchment,  so 
sold  or  supplied,  represent,  aud  may  thereupon  allow  and  deduct  from 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  stamps,  as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  not  ex- 
ceeding five  per  centum  as  commission  to  the  collectors,  postmasters, 
stationers,  or  other  purchasers ; but  the  cost  of  any  paper,  vellum,  or 
parchment  shall  be  added  to  the  amount,  after  deducting  the  allowance 
of  per  centum,  as  aforesaid  : Provided , That  no  commission  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  any  sum  or  sums  so  sold  or  supplied  of  less  amount  than  fifty 
dollars:  And  provided , further , That  any  proprietor  or  proprietors  of 
articles  named  in  schedule  C,  who  shall  furnish  his  or  their  own  die  or 
design  for  stamps,  to  be  used  especially  for  his  or  their  own  proprietary 
articles,  shall  be  allowed  the  following  discount,  namely  : On  amounts 
purchased  at  one  time  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  five  per  centum  ; on  amounts  over  five  hundred  dollars,  ten  per 
centum.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may  from  time  to  time 
make  regulations  for  the  allowance  of  such  of  the  stamps  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  as  may  have  been  spoiled  or  rendered  useless 
or  unfit  for  the  purpose  intended,  or  for  which  the  owner  may  have  no 
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use,  or  which  through  mistake  may  have  been  improperly  or  unneces- 
sarily used,  or  where  the  rates  or  duties  represented  thereby  have  been 
paid  in  error,  or  remitted ; and  such  allowance  shall  be  made  either  by 
giving  other  stamps  in  lieu  of  the  stamps  so  allowed  for,  or  by  repaying 
the  amount  or  value,  after  deducting  therefrom,  in  case  of  repayment,  the 
sum  of  five  per  centum  to  the  owner  thereof. 

8ec.  103.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  per- 
son to  present  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  any  instrument, 
and  require  his  opinion  whether  or  not  the  same  is  chargeable  with  any 
duty;  and  if  the  said  Commissioner  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  instru- 
ment is  not  chargeable  with  any  stamp  duty,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him, 
and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  impress  thereon  a particular  stamp,  to  be 
provided  for  that  purpose,  with  such  word  or  words  or  device  thereon  as 
he  shall  judge  proper,  which  shall  signify  and  denote  that  such  instru- 
ment is  not  chargeable  with  any  stamp  duty ; and  every  such  instrument 
upon  which  the  said  stamp  shall  be  impressed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  not 
so  chargeable,  and  shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  all  courts  of  law  or 
equity,  notwithstanding  any  objections  made  to  the  same,  as  being  charge- 
able with  stamp  duty,  and  not  stamped  to  denote  the  same. 

Seo.  104.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  on  and  after  the  date  on 
which  this  act  shall  take  effect,  no  telegraph  company  or  its  agent  or  em- 
ployee shall  receive  from  any  person,  or  transmit  to  any  person  any  des- 
patch or  message  without  an  adhesive  stamp  denoting  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  act  being  affixed  to  a copy  thereof,  or  having  the  same  stamped 
thereupon,  and  in  default  thereof  shall  incur  a penalty  of  ten  dollars : 
Provided , That  only  one  stamp  shall  be  required,  whether  sent  through 
one  or  more  companies. 

Sec.  105.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  date  on 
which  this  act  shall  take  effect,  no  express  company  or  its  agent  or  era- 

& shall  receive  for  transportation  from  any  person  any  bale,  bundle, 
rticle,  or  package  of  any  description,  without  either  delivering  to 
the  consignor  thereof  a printed  receipt,  having  stamped  or  affixed  thereon 
a stamp  denoting  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act,  or  without  affixing 
thereto  an  adhesive  stamp  or  stamps  denoting  such  duty,  and  in  default 
thereof  shall  incur  a penalty  of  ten  dollars : Provided , That  but  one 
stamped  receipt  or  stamp  shall  be  required  for  each  shipment  from  one 
party  to  another  party  at  the  same  time,  whether  such  shipment  consists 
of  one  or  more  packages:  And  provided,  also , That  no  stamped  receipts 
or  stamp  shall  be  required  for  any  bale,  bundle,  box,  article,  or  package 
transported  for  the  government,  nor  for  such  bales,  bundles,  boxes,  or 
packages  as  are  transported  by  such  companies  without  charge  thereon. 

Sec.  106.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  provisions  of  this  act 
relating  to  dies,  stamps,  adhesive  stamps,  and  stamp  duties  shall  extend 
to  and  include  (except  where  manifestly  inapplicable)  all  the  articles  or 
objects  enumerated  in  schedule  marked  C,  subject  to  stamp  duties,  and 
apply  to  the  provisions  in  relation  thereto. 

Sec.  107.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  no  person  or  persons,  firms, 
companies,  or  corporations,  shall  make,  prepare,  and  sell,  or  remove  for 
consumption  or  sale,  drugs,  medicines,  preparations,  compositions,  articles, 
or  things,  including  perfumery,  cosmetics,  any  playing  cards,  upon  which 
a duty  is  imposed  by  this  act,  as  enumerated  and  mentioned  in* schedule 
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C,  without  affixing  thereto  an  adhesive  stamp  or  label  denoting  the  duty 
before  mentioned,  and  in  default  thereof  shall  incur  a penalty  of  ten  dol- 
lars : Provided , That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  any  un- 
compounded medicinal  drug  or  chemical,  nor  to  any  medicine  com- 
pounded according  to  the  United  States  or  other  national  pharmacopoeia, 
nor  of  which  the  full  and  proper  formula  is  published  in  either  of  the 
dispensatories,  formularies,  or  text-books  in  common  use  among  physicians 
ana  apothecaries,  including  homoeopathic  and  eclectic,  or  in  any  phar- 
maceutical journal  now  used  by  any  incorporated  college  of  pharmacy, 
and  not  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  or  advertised  under  any  other  name, 
form,  or  guise  than  that  under  which  they  may  be  severally  denominated 
and  laid  down  in  said  pharmacopoeias,  dispensatories,  text-books,  or  jour- 
nals, as  aforesaid,  nor  to  medicines  sold  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  person, 
which  may  be  mixed  and  compounded  specially  for  said  persons,  accord- 
ing to  the  written  recipe  or  prescription  of  any  physician  or  surgeon. 

Skg.  108.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  every  manufacturer  or  maker 
of  any  of  the  articles  for  sale  mentioned  in  schedule  C,  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  so  made,  and  the  particulars  hereinbefore  required  as  to 
stamps  have  been  complied  with,  who  shall  take  off,  remove,  or  detach, 
or  cause  or  permit,  or  suffer  to  be  taken  ofi^  or  removed  or  detached,  any 
stamp,  or  who  shall  use  any  stamp,  or  any  wrapper  or  cover  to  which  any 
stamp  is  affixed,  to  cover  any  other  article  or  commodity  than  that 
originally  contained  in  such  wrapper  or  cover,  with  such  stamp  when 
first  used,  with  the  intent  to  evade  the  stamp  duties,  shall  for  every  such 
article,  respectively,  in  respect  of  which  any  such  offence  shall  be  com- 
mitted, be  subject  to  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  together 
with  the  costs  thereupon  accruing,  and  every  such  article  or  commodity, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  also  be  forfeited. 

Seo.  109.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  every  maker  or  manufacturer 
of  any  of  the  articles  or  commodities  mentioned  in  schedule  C,  as  afore- 
said, who  shall  sell,  send  out,  remove,  or  deliver  any  article  or  commo- 
dity, manufactured  as  aforesaid,  before  the  duty  thereon  shall  have  been 
fully  paid,  by  affixing  thereon  the  proper  stamp,  as  in  this  act  provided, 
or  who  shall  hide  or  conceal,  or  cause  to  be  bidden  or  concealed,  or  who 
shall  remove  or  convey  away,  or  deposit,  or  cause  to  be  removed  or  con- 
veyed away  from  or  deposited  in  any  place,  any  such  article  or  commodity, 
to  evade  the  duty  chargeable  thereon,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  -sub- 
ject to  a penalty  of  one  huudred  dollars,  together  with  the  forfeiture  of 
any  such  article  or  commodity:  Provided , That  medicines,  preparations, 
compositions,  perfumery,  and  cosmetics,  upon  which  stamp  duties  are  re- 
quired by  this  act,  may,  when  intended  for  exportation,  be  manufactured 
and  sold,  or  removed  without  having  stamps  affixed  thereto,  and  without 
being  charged  with  duty,  as  aforesaid ; and  every  manufacturer  or  maker 
of  any  article,  as  aforesaid,  intended  for  exportation,  shall  give  such  bonds 
and  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  to  protect  the  revenue  against 
fraud  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Seo.  110.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  every  manufacturer  or 
maker  of  any  of  the  articles  or  commodities,  as  aforesaid,  or  his  chief 
workman,  agent,  or  superintendent,  shall  at  the  end  of  each  and  every 
month  make  and  sign  a declaration  in  writing  that  no  such  article  or  com- 
modity, as  aforesaid,  has,  during  such  preceding  month,  or  time  when  the 
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last  declaration  was  made,  been  removed,  carried,  or  sent,  or  caused,  or 
suffered,  or  known  to  have  been  removed,  carried,  or  sent  from  the  pre- 
mises of  such  manufacturer  or  maker,  other  than  such  as  have  been  duly 
taken  account  of  and  charged  with  the  stamp  duty,  on  pain  of  such 
manufacturer  or  maker  forfeiting  for  every  refusal  or  neglect  to  make  such 
declaration  one  hundred  dollars ; and  if  any  such  manufacturer  or  maker, 
or  his  chief  workman,  agent,  or  superintendent,  shall  make  any  false  or 
untrue  declaration,  such  manufacturer  or  maker,  or  chief  workman,  agent, 
or  superintendent,  making  the  same,  shall  forfeit  five  hundred  dollars. 

SCHEDULE  B. 

8TAMP  DUTIK8. 

Duty. 

Dolls,  ete. 


Agreement  or  contract,  other  than  those  specified  in  this  sched- 
ule ; any  appraisement  of  value  or  damage,  or  for  any  other 
purpose ; for  every  sheet  or  piece  of  paper  upon  which  either 

of  the  same  shall  be  written,  five  cents 5 

Bank  check,  draft,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  . 
exceeding  twenty  dollars,  drawn  upon  any  bank,  trust  com- 
pany, or  any  person  or  persons,  companies,  or  corporations 
at  sight  or  on  demand,  two  cents 2 


Bill  of  exchange,  (inland)  draft,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money  exceeding  twenty  and  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  otherwise  than  at  sight  or  on  demand,  or  any 
promissory  note  except  bank  notes  issued  for  circulation,  for 
a sum  exceeding  twenty  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 


lars, five  cents 5 

Exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred 

dollars,  ten  cents 10 

Exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred 

and  fifty  dollars,  fifteen  cents 15 

Exceeding  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five 

hundred  dollars,  twenty  cents 20 

Exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  seven  hundred 

and  fifty  dollars,  thirty  cents 30 

Exceeding  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one 

thousand  dollars,  forty  cents 40 

Exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  sixty  cents 60 

Exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  twenty-five 

hundred  dollars,  one  dollar 1 00 

Exceeding  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 1 50 

And  for  every  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  or  part  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  in  excess  of  five  thousand  dollars,  one  dol- 
lar  1 00 


Bill  of  exchange  (foreign)  or  letter  of  credit,  drawn  in  but  pay- 
able out  of  the  United  States,  if  drawn  singly,  or  otherwise 
than  in  a set  of  three  or  more,  according  to  the  custom  of 
merchants  and  bankers,  shall  pay  the  same  rates  of  duty  as 
inland  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes. 
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Duty. 
Dolls,  e* 


If  drawn  in  sets  of  three  or  more : For  every  bill  of  each  set, 
where  the  sum  made  payable  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  any  foreign  cur- 
rency in  which  such  bills  may  be  expressed,  according  to  the 
standard  of  value  fixed  by  the  United  States,  three  cents. . . 3 

Above  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  above  two  hundred 

and  fifty  dollars,  five  cents 5 

Above  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  above  five  hundred 

dollars,  ten  cents 10 

Above  five  hundred  dollars  and  not  above  a thousand  dollars,  fif- 
teen cents IS 

Above  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  above  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  twenty  cents 20 

Above  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  not  above  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  thirty  cents 30 

Above  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  above 

three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  fifty  cents 30 

Above  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  not  above  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  seventy  cents 70 

Above  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  above  seven  thousand  five 

hundred  dollars,  one  dollar 1 00 

And  for  every  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  part  thereof, 

in  excess  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  thirty  cents  30 
Bill  or  Lading  or  receipt,  (other  than  charter-party,)  for  any 
goods,  merchandise,  or  effects,  to  be  exported  from  a port  or 
place  in  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  port  or  place,  ten 
cents 10 


Express. — For  every  receipt  or  stamp  issued,  or  issued  by  any  ex- 
press company,  or  carrier,  or  person  whose  occupation  it  is 
to  act  as  such,  for  all  boxes,  bales,  packages,  articles,  or  bundles, 


for  the  transportation  of  which  such  company,  carrier,  or  per- 
son, shall  receive  a compensation  of  not  over  twenty-five 

cents,  one  cent 1 

When  such  compensation  exceeds  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents, 

and  not  over  one  dollar,  two  cents 2 

When  one  or  more  packages  are  sent  to  the  same  address  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  compensation  therefor  exceeds  one  dol- 
lar, five  cents 5 


Bond. — For  indemnifying  any  person  who  shall  have  become 
bound  or  engaged  as  surety  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money,  or  for  the  due  execution  or  performance  of  the  duties 
of  any  office,  and  to  account  for  money  received  by  virtue 


thereof,  fifty  cents 50 

Bond  of  any  description  other  than  such  as  may  be  required  in 
legal  proceedings,  and  such  as  are  not  otherwise  charged  in 

this  schedule,  twenty-five  cents 25 

Certificate  of  stock  in  any  incorporated  company,  twenty-five 

cents 25 


Certificate  of  profits,  or  any  certificate  or  memorandum  showing 
an  interest  in  the  property  or  accumulations  of  any  incorpo- 
rated company,  if  for  a sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  and  not 
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Duty. 

Dolls,  cts. 

exceeding  fifty  dollars,  ten  cents 10 

For  a sum  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  twenty-five  cents 25 

Certificate. — Any  certificate  of  damage,  or  otherwise,  and  all 
other  certificates  or  documents  issued  by  any  port  warden, 
marine  surveyor,  or  other  person  acting  as  such,  twenty -five 

cents 25 

Certificate  of  deposit  of  any  sum  of  money  in  any  bank  or  trust 
company,  or  with  any  banker  or  person  acting  as  such — 

If  for  a sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  two  cents 2 

For  a sum  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  five  cents 5 

Certificate  of  any  other  description  than  those  specified,  ten 

cents # 10 

Charter-party. — Contract  or  agreement  for  the  charter  of  any 


ship  or  vessel,  or  steamer,  or  any  letter,  memorandum,  or 
other  writing  between  the  captain,  master,  or  owner,  or  per- 
son acting  as  agent  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  steamer,  and  any 
other  person  or  persons  for  or  relating  to  the  charter  of  such 
ship  or  vessel,  or  steamer,  if  the  registered  tonnage  of  such 
ship  or  vessel,  or  steamer  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  tons, 


three  dollars 8 00 

Exceeding  three  hundred  tons,  and  not  exceeding  six  hundred 

tons,  five  dollars 5 00 

Exceeding  six  hundred  tons,  ten  dollars 10  00 

Contract. — Broker’s  note,  or  memorandum  of  sale  of  any  goods 
or  merchandise,  stocks,  bonds,  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  real 
estate,  or  property  of  any  kind  or  description  issued  by 
brokers  or  persons  acting  as  such,  ten  cents 10 


Conveyance. — Deed,  instrument,  or  writing,  whereby  afty  lands, 
tenements,  or  other  realty  sold  shall  be  granted,  assigned, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  conveyed  to,  or  vested  in,  the  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  by  his, 
her,  or  their  direction,  when  the  consideration  or  value  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred  dollars  and  does  not  exceed  five  hundred 


dollars,  fifty  cents 50 

When  the  consideration  exceeds  five  hundred  dollars  and  does  not 

exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  one  dollar 1 00 

Exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand 

five  hundred  dollars,  two  dollars 2 00 

Exceeding  two.  thousand  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding 

five  thousand  dollars,  five  dollars 5 00 

Exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand 

dollars,  ten  dollars 10  00 

Exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand 

dollars,  twenty  dollars 20  00 


And  for  every  additional  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  in  excess  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  twenty  dollars.  20  00 


Despatch,  telegraphic. — Any  despatch  or  message,  the  charge 
for  which  for  the  first  ten  words  does  not  exceed  twenty  cents, 

one  cent 1 

When  the  charge  for  the  first  ten  words  exceeds  twenty  cents,  three 

cents. 3 
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Duty. 
Dolla.  ots. 

Entry  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  at  any  nustom -house, 
either  for  consumption  or  warehousing,  not  exceeding  one 


hundred  dollars  in  value,  twenty-five  cents 25 

Exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  value,  fifty  cents 50 

Exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  in  value,  one  dollar 1 00 

Entry  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  goods  or  merchandise  from  bond- 
ed warehouse,  fifty  cents 50 


Insurance,  (life.) — Policy  of  insurance,  or  other  instrument  by 
whatever  name  the  same  shall  be  called,  whereby  any  insu- 
rance shall  be  made  upon  any  life  or  lives — 

When  the  amount  insured  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars, 


#twenty-five  cents 25 

Exceeding  one  thousand  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars, 

fifty  cents 50 

Exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  one  dollar 1 00 


Insurance,  (marine,  inland,  and  fire.) — Each  policy  of  insurance 
or  other  instrument,  by  whatever  name  the  same  shall  be 
called,  by  which  insurance  shall  be  made  or  renewed  upon 
property  of  any  description,  whether  against  perils  by  the  sea 
or  by  fire,  or  other  peril  of  any  kind,  made  by  any  insurance 
company,  or  its  agents,  or  by  any  other  company  or  person. 


twenty-five  cents 25 

Lease,  agreement,  memorandum,  or  contract  for  the  hire,  use,  or 
rent  of  any  land,  tenement,  or  portion  thereof — 

If  for  a period  of  time  not  exceeding  three  years,  fifty  cents. ...  50 

If  for  a period  exceeding  three  years,  one  dollar 1 00 

Manifest  for  custom-house  entry  or  clearance  of  the  cargo  of  any 
ship,  vessel,  or  steamer  for  a foreign  port — 

If  the  registered  tonnage  of  such  ship,  vessel,  or  steamer  does  not 

exceed  three  hundred  tons,  one  dollar 1 00 

Exceeding  three  hundred  tons,  and  not  exceeding  six  hundred  tons, 

three  dollars 3 00 

Exceeding  six  hundred  tons,  five  dollars 5 00 


Mortgage  of  lands,  estate  or  property,  real  or  personal,  heritable 
or  movable  whatsoever,  where  the  same  shall  be  made  as  a 
security  for  the  payment  of  any  definite  and  certain  sum  of 
money  lent  at  the  time  or  previously  due  and  ofring  or  for- 
borne to  be  paid,  being  payable ; also  any  conveyance  of  any 
lands  estate  or  property  whatsoever,  in  trust  to  be  sold  or 
otherwise  converted  into  money,  which  shall  be  intended  only 
as  security,  and  shall  be  redeemable  before  the  sale  or  other 
disposal  thereof,  either  by  express  stipulation  or  otherwise ; 
or  any  personal  bond  given  as  security  for  the  payment  of  any 
definite  or  certain  sum  of  money  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 


lars, and  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  fifty  cents 50 

Exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand 

dollars,  one  dollar 1 00 

Exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand 

five  hundred  dollars,  two  dollars 2 00 


Exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  exceeding 
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Dolls,  eta. 


five  thousand  dollars,  five  dollars 5 00 

Exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand 

dollars,  ten  dollars 10  00 

Exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand 

dollars,  fifteen  dollars 15  00 

And  for  every  additional  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  in  excess  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  ten  dollars. ...  10  00 
Passage  ticket,  by  any  vessel  from  a port  in  the  United  States 

to  a foreign  port,  if  less  than  thirty  dollars,  fifty  cents 50 

Exceeding  thirty  dollars,  one  dollar 1 00 

Power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  stock,  bonds, 
or  scrip,  or  for  the  collection  of  any  dividends  or  interest  . 

thereon,  twenty-five  cents 25 

Power  of  attorney  or  proxy  for  voting  at  any  election  for  offi- 
cers of  any  incorporated  company  or  society,  except  religious, 
charitable,  or  literary  societies,  or  public  cemeteries,  ten  cents  10 
Power  of  attorney  to  receive  or  collect  rent,  twenty-five  cents.  25 
Power  of  attorney  to  sell  and  convey  real  estate,  or  to  rent  or 
lease  the  same,  or  to  perform  any  and  all  other  acts  not  here- 
inbefore specified,  one  dollar. 1 00 

Probate  of  will,  or  letters  of  administration  : Where  the  estate 
and  effects  for  or  in  respect  of  which  such  probate  or  letters 


of  administration  applied  for  shall  be  sworn  or  decclared  not 
to  exceed  the  value  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  fifty 


cents 50 

To  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  exceeding 

five  thousand  dollars,  one  dollar 1 00 

To  exceed  five  thousand  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand 

dollars,  two  dollars 2 00 

To  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  five  dollars 5 00 

To  exceed  fifty  thousaud  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred 

thousand  dollars,  ten  dollars 10  00 

Exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  one 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  twenty  dollars 20  00 

And  for  every  additional  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  ten  dollars 10  00 


Protest. — Upon  the  protest  of  every  note,  bill  of  exchange,  ac- 
ceptance, check  or  draft,  or  any  marine  protest,  whether  pro- 
tested by  a notary  public  or  by  any  other  officer  who  may  be 
authorized  by  the  law  of  any  State  or  States  to  make  such 

protest,  twenty-five  cents 25 

Warehouse  receipt  for  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  property  of 
any  kind  held  on  storage  in  any  public  or  private  warehouse 

or  yard,  twenty-five  cents 25 

Legal  documents  : 

Writ,  or  other  original  process  by  which  any  suit  is  commenced 

in  any  court  of  record,  either  law  or  equity,  fifty  cents 50 

Provided , That  no  writ,  summons,  or  other  process  issued  by  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  issued  in  any  criminal  or  other  suits  com- 
menced by  the  United  Spates  or  any  State,  shall  be  subject  to 
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Duty* 
Dolla.  oil. 

the  payment  of  stamp  duties : And  provided , further , That 
the  stamp  duties  imposed  by  the  foregoing  schedule  B on 
manifests,  bills  of  lading  and  passage  tickets,  shall  not  apply 
to  steamboats  or  other  vessels  plying  between  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  ports  in  British  North  America. 

SCHEDULE  C. 

Medicines  or  preparations. — For  and  upon  every  packet,  box, 
bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  enclosure,  containing  any  pills, 
powders,  tinctures,  troches  or  lozenges,  syrups,  cordials,  bit- 
ters, anodynes,  tonics,  plasters,  liniments,  salves,  ointments, 
pastes,  drops,  waters,  essences,  spirits,  oils,  or  other  prepara- 
tions or  compositions  whatsoever,  made  and  sold,  or  removed 
for  consumption  and  sale,  by  any  person  or  persons  whatever, 
wherein  the  person  making  or  preparing  the  same  has,  or 
claims  to  have,  any  private  formula  or  occult  secret  or  art  for 
making  or  preparing  the  same,  or  has  or  claims  to  have,  any 
exclusive  right  or  title  to  the  making  or  preparing  the  same, 
or  which  are  prepared,  uttered,  vended,  or  exposed  for  sale 
under  any  letters  patent,  or  held  out  or  recommended  to  the 
public  by  the  makers,  venders,  or  proprietors  thereof  as  pro- 
prietary medicines,  or  as  remedies  or  specifics  for  any  disease, 
diseases,  or  affections  whatever  affecting  the  human  or  animal 
body,  as  follows : where  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or 
other  enclosure,  with  its  contents,  shall  not  exceed,  at  the  re- 


tail price  or  value,  the  sura  of  twenty-five  cents,  one  cent. . . 1 

Where  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  enclosure,  with 
its  contents,  shall  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  not  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of  fifty 

cents,  two  cents 2 

Where  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  enclosure,  with 
its  contents,  shall  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of  fifty 
cents,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of  seventy- 

five  cents,  three  cents 3 

When  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  enclosure,  with 
its  contents,  shall  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of  seventy- 
five  cents,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of 

one  dollar,  four  cents 4 

When  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  enclosure,  with 
its  contents,  shall  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of  one  dol- 


lar, for  each  and  every  fifty  cents  or  fractional  part  thereof 
over  and  above  the  one  dollar,  as  before  mentioned,  an  addi- 
tional two  cents 2 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics. — For  and  upon  every  packet,  box,  bot- 
tle, pot,  phial,  or  other  enclosure,  containing  any  essence,  ex- 
tract, toilet,  water,  cosmetic,  hair  oil,  pomade,  hairdressing, 
hair  restorative,  hair  dye,  toothwash,  dentifrice,  tooth  paste, 
aromatic  cachous,  or  any  similar  articles,  by  whatsoever  name 
the  same  heretofore  have  been,  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be 
called,  known,  or  distinguished,  used  or  applied,  or  to  be  used 
or  applied  as  perfumes  or  applications  to  the  hair,  mouth,  or 
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skin,  made,  prepared,  and  sold  or  removed  for  consumption 
and  sale  in  the  United  States,  where  such  packet,  box,  bottle, 
pot,  phial,  or  other  enclosure,  with  its  contents,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed at  the  retail  price  or  value  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents, 

one  cent 1 

Where  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  enclosure,  with 
its  contents,  shall  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of 

fifty  cents,  two  cents 2 

Where  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  enclosure,  with 
its  contents,  shall  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of  fifty  cents, 
and  shall  not  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of  seventy-five 

cents,  three  cents 3 

Where  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  enclosure,  with 
its  contents,  shall  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of  seventy- 
five  cents,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of 

one  dollar,  four  cents 4 

Where  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  enclosure,  with 
its  contents,  ehall  exceed  the  retail  price  or  value  of  one  dol- 
lar, for  each  and  every  fifty  cents  or  fractional  part  thereof 


over  and  above  the  one  dollar,  as  before  mentioned,  an  addi- 
tional two  cents 2 

Plating  cards. — For  and  upon  every  pack  of  whatever  number, 
when  the  price  per  pack  does  not  exceed  eighteen  cents,  one 

cent 1 

Over  eighteen  cents  and  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  per  pack, 

two  cents 2 

Over  twenty-five  and  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  per  pack,  three  cents  3 

Over  thirty  and  not  exceeding  thirty-six  cents  per  pack,  four  cents  4 

Over  thirty-six  cents  per  pack,  five  cents 5 


LEGACIE8  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  SHARES  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

Sec.  111.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  any  person  or  persons  hav- 
ing in  charge  or  trust,  as  administrators,  executors,  or  trustees  of  any 
legacies  or  distributive  shares  arising  from  personal  property,  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  where  the  whole  amount  of  such  personal  property,  as  afore- 
said, shall  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  actual  value,  pass- 
ing from  any  person  who  may  die  after  the  passage  of  this  act  possessed 
of  such  property,  either  by  will  or  by  the  intestate  laws  of  any  State  or 
Territory,  or  any  part  of  such  property  or  interest  therein,  transferred  by 
deed,  grant,  bargain,  sale,  or  gift,  made  or  intended  to  take  effect  in  pos- 
session or  enjoyment  after  death  of  the  grantor  or  bargainor,  to  any  per- 
son or  persons,  or  to  any  body  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  in  trust  or 
otherwise,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  made  subject  to  a duty  or  tax,  to  be 
paid  to  the  United  States,  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

First,  Where  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest 
in  such  property  shall  be  the  lineal  issue  or  lineal  ancestor,  brother  or 
sister,  to  the  person  who  died  possessed  of  such  property,  as  aforesaid,  at 
and  after  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  for  each  and  every  hundred  dol- 
lars of  the  clear  value  of  such  interest  in  such  property. 
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Second,  Where  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest 
in  such  property  shall  be  a descendant  of  a brother  or  sister  of  the  per- 
son who  died  possessed,  as  aforesaid,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  each  and  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  clear  value  of 
such  interest. 

Third,  Where  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest 
in  such  property  shall  be  a brother  or  sister  of  the  father  or  mother,  or 
a descendant  of  a brother  or  sister  of  the  father  or  mother  of  the  person 
who  died  possessed,  as  aforesaid,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  three  dollars  for 
each  and  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  clear  value  of  such  interest. 

Fourth,  Where  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest 
in  such  property  shall  be  a brother  or  sister  of  the  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother, or  a descendant  of  the  brother  or  sister  of  the  grandfather  or 
grandmother  of  the  person  who  died  possessed,  as  aforesaid,  at  and  after 
the  rate  of  four  dollars  for  each  and  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  clear 
value  of  such  interest. 

Fifth,  Where  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest 
in  such  property  shall  be  in  any  other  degree  of  collateral  consanguinty 
than  is  hereinbefore  stated,  or  shall  be  a stranger  in  blood  to  the  person 
who  died  possessed,  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  a body  politic  or  corporate, 
at  and  after  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  each  and  every  hundred  dollars  of 
the  clear  value  of  such  interest : Provided , That  all  legacies  or  property 
passing  by  will,  or  by  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory,  to  husband  or 
wife  of  the  person  who  died  possessed,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  or  duty. 

Sec.  112.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  tax  or  duty  aforesaid 
shall  be  a lien  and  charge  upon  the  property  of  every  person  who  may 
die  as  aforesaid,  until  the  same  shall  be  fully  paid  to  and  discharged  by 
the  United  States;  and  every  executor,  administrator,  or  other  person 
who  may  take  the  burden  or  trust  of  administration  upon  such  property 
shall,  after  taking  such  burthen  or  trust,  and  before  paying  and  distribu- 
ting any  portion  thereof  to  the  legatees  or  any  parties  entitled  to  benefi- 
cial interest  therein,  pay  to  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  the  dis- 
trict the  amount  of  the  duty  or  tax,  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  also  make  and 
render  to  the  assistant  assessor  of  the  district  a schedule,  list,  or  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  such  property,  together  with  the  amount  of  duty 
which  has  accrued  or  should  accrue  thereon,  verified  by  his  oath  or  affir- 
mation, to  be  administered  and  certified  thereon  by  some  magistrate  or 
officer  having  lawful  power  to  administer  such  oaths,  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
which  schedule,  list,  or  statement  shall  contain  the  names  of  each  and 
every  person  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest  therein,  together  with  the 
clear  value  of  such  interest,  which  schedule,  list,  or  statement  shall  be  by 
him  delivered  to  such  collector;  and  upon  such  payment  and  delivery  of 
such  schedule,  list,  or  statement,  said  collector  or  deputy  collector  shall 
grant  to  such  person  paying  such  duty  or  tax  a receipt  or  receipts  for  the 
same  in  duplicate,  which  shall  be  prepared  as  is  hereinafter  provided ; 
such  receipt  or  receipts,  duly  signed  and  delivered  by  such  collector  or 
deputy  collector,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  to  entitle  the  person  who 
paid  such  duty  or  tax  as  having  taken  the  burden  or  trust  of  administer- 
ing such  property  or  personal  estate  to  be  allowed  for  such  payment  by 
the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest  in  respect  to 
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which  such  tax  or  duty  was  paid ; and  such  person  administering  such 
property  or  personal  estate  shall  be  credited  and  allowed  such  payment  by 
every  tribunal  which,  by  the  laws  of  any  8tate  or  Territory,  is  or  may  be 
empowered  to  decide  upon  and  settle  the  accounts  of  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators : and  in  case  such  person  who  has  taken  the  burden  or  trust 
of  administering  upon  any  such  property  or  personal  estate  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  pay  the  aforesaid  duty  or  tax  to  the  collector  or  deputy  col- 
lector, as  aforesaid,  within  the  time  hereinbefore  provided,  or  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  deliver  to  said  collector  or  deputy  collector  the  schedule,  list, 
or  statement  of  such  legacies,  property  or  personal  estate  under  oath,  as 
aforesaid,  or  shall  deliver  to  said  collector  or  deputy  collector  a false  sched- 
ule or  statement  of  such  legacies,  property,  or  personal  estate,  or  give  the 
names  and  relationship  of  the  persons  entitled  to  beneficial  interest  there- 
in untruly,  or  shall  not  truly  and  correctly  set  forth  and  state  therein 
the  clear  value  of  such  beneficial  interest,  or  where  no  administration 
upon  such  property  or  personal  estate  shall  have  been  granted  or  allowed 
under  existing  laws,  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States  shall  com- 
mence such  proceedings  in  law  or  equity  before  any  court  of  the  United 
States  as  may  be  proper  and  necessary  to  enforce  and  realize  the  lien  or 
charge  upon  such  property  or  personal  estate,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  which 
such  tax  or  duty  has  not  been  truly  and  justly  paid.  Under  such  proceed- 
ings the  rate  of  duty  or  tax  enforced  shall  be  the  highest  rate  imposed  or 
assessed  by  this  act,  and  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  against 
such  person  or  persons  as  may  have  the  actual  or  constructive  custody  or 
possession  of  such  property  or  personal  estate,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  shall 
subject  such  property  or  personal  estate,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  to  be 
sold  upon  the  judgment  or  decree  of  such  court,  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale,  the  amount  of  such  tax  or  duty,  together  with  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  every  description  to  be  allowed  by  such  court,  shall  be  first  paid, 
and  the  balance,  if  any,  deposited  according  to  the  order  of  such  court,  to 
be  paid  under  its  direction  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  establish  their 
lawful  title  to  the  same.  The  deed  or  deeds,  or  any  proper  conveyance  of 
such  property  or  personal  estate,  or  any  portion  thereof  so  sold  under  such 
judgment  or  decree,  executed  by  the  officer  lawfully  charged  with  carrying 
the  same  into  effect,  shall  vest  in  the  purchaser  thereof  all  the  title  of  the 
delinquent  to  the  property  or  personal  estate  sold  under  and  by  virtue  of 
such  judgment  or  decree,  and  shall  release  every  other  portion  of  such 
property  or  personal  estate  from  the  lien  or  charge  thereon  created  by  this 
act.  And  every  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  in  his  possession,  charge, 
or  custody,  any  record,  file,  or  paper,  containing  or  supposed  to  contain  any 
information  concerning  such  property  or  personal  estate,  as  aforesaid,  pass- 
ing from  any  person  who  may  die,  as  aforesaid,  shall  exhibit  the  same  at 
the  request  of  the  collector  of  the  revenue,  his  deputy,  or  agent,  and  to  any 
law  officer  of  the  United  States,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  under  this 
act,  his  deputy  or  agent,  who  may  desire  to  examine  the  same ; and  if  any 
such  person,  having  in  his  possession,  charge,  or  custody,  any  such  records, 
files,  or  pa  pen,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  exhibit  the  same  on  request,  as 
aforesaid,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars ; and  in 
case  of  any  delinquency  in  making  the  schedule,  list,  or  statement,  or  in 
the  payment  of  the  duty  or  tax  accruing,  or  which  should  accrue  thereon, 
the  assessment  and  collection  shall  be  made  as  provided  for  in  the  general 
provisions  of  this  act : Provided , In  all  legal  controversies  where  such  deed 
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or  title  shall  be  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation  the  recital  in  said  deed 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  true,  and  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  had 
been  complied  with  by  the  officers  of  the  government. 

Sec.  113.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  by  this  act  any 
license,  duty,  or  tax  of  any  description  has  been  imposed  on  any  corpo- 
rate body,  or  property  of  any  incorporated  company,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  prescribe  and  determine  in 
what  district  such  tax  shall  be  assessed  and  collected,  and  to  what  officer 
thereof  the  official  notices  required  in  that  behalf  shall  be  given,  and  of 
whom  payment  of  such  tax  shall  be  demanded. 

Sec.  114.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  all  articles  upon  which  du- 
ties are  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  shall  be  found  in  the 
possession  of  any  person  or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  by  such 
person  or  persons  in  fraud  thereof,  and  with  the  design  to  avoid  payment 
of  said  duties,  may  be  seized  by  any  collector  or  deputy  collector  who 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  are  possessed  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  and  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States.  And  the 
proceedings  to  enforce  said  forfeiture  shall  be  in  the  nature  of  a proceed- 
ing in  rem  in  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  where  such  seizure  is  made,  or  in  any  other  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  And  any  person  who  shall  have  in  his  possession  any  such 
articles  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same,  with  the  design  of  avoiding 
payment  of  the  duties  imposed  thereon  by  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

APPROPRIATION. 

Sec.  115.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  pay  of  the  assessors, 
assistant  assessors,  collectors,  and  deputy  collectors,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  accruing  internal  duties  or  taxes  before  the  same  is  paid  into  the 
treasury,  according  to  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  pre- 
scribe; and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  clerks,  procuring  dies,  stamps,  adhesive  stamps,  paper,  print- 
ing forms  and  regulations,  advertising,  and  any  other  expenses  of  carry- 
ing this  act  into  effect,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and 
hereby  is,  appropriated,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

ALLOWANCE  AND  DRAWBACK. 

Sec.  116.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  date  on 
which  this  act  takes  effect,  there  shall  be  an  allowance  or  drawback  on 
all  articles  on  which  any  internal  duty  or  tax  shall  have  been  paid,  ex- 
cept raw  or  unmanufactured  cotton,  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  or  tax 
paid  thereon,  and  no  more,  when  exported,  the  evidence  that  any  such 
duty  or  tax  has  been  paid  to  be  furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  claim 
the  allowance  or  drawback,  and  the  amount  to  be  ascertained  under  such 
regulations  as  shall,  fiom  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  out  of  any  money 
arising  from  internal  duties  not  otherwise  appropriated  : Provided , That 
no  allowance  or  drawback  shall  be  made  or  had  for  any  amount  claimed 
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or  due  less  than  twenty  dollars,  anything  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding : And  provided , farther , That  any  certificate  of  drawback 
for  good 8 exported,  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  be  received  by  the  collector  or  his  deputy  in  payment  of  duties 
under  this  act.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make  such  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  form  of  said  certificates  and  the  issuing  thereof 
as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  necessary  : And  provided , further , That  in 
computing  the  allowance  or  drawback  upon  articles  manufactured  exclu- 
sively of  cotton  when  exported,  there  shall  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  the 
three  per  centum  duty  which  shall  have  been  paid  on  such  articles,  a 
drawback  of  five  mills  per  pound  upon  such  articles,  in  all  cases  where 
the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  upon  the  cotton  used  in  the  manufacture 
thereof  has  been  previously  paid  ; the  amount  of  said  allowance  to  be  as- 
certained in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  117.  And  he  it  farther  enacted.  That  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  fraudulently  claim  or  seek  to  obtain  an  allowance  or  drawback  on 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  on  which  no  internal  duty  shall  have  been 
paid,  or  shall  fraudulently  claim  any  greater  allowance  or  drawback  than 
the  duty  actually  paid,  as  aforesaid,  such  person  or  persons  shall  forfeit 
triple  the  amount  wrongfully  or  fraudulently  claimed  or  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  at  the  election  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  be  recovered  as  in  other  cases  of  forfeiture  pro- 
vided for  in  the  general  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  118.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  6um  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  appropriated  to  complete  the  capitol  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  sec- 
ond section  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  twenty -five,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  appropriated 
for  military  roads  in  New  Mexico,  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
two,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  credi- 
ted to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  payment  of  the  direct  annual  tax 
of  sixty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  levied  upon 
said  Territory  under  the  eighth  section  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
August  five,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  to  be  taken  up  on  account 
of  said  direct  tax  under  said  Tact]  as  the  same  may  fall  due  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  said  Territory. 

Sec.  119.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  so  much  of  an  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  increased  revenue  from  imports  to  pay  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  August  fifth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  as  imposes  a direct  tax  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  United  States,  shall  be  held  to  authorize  the  levy  and  collection  of 
one  tax  to  that  amount;  and  no  other  tax  shall  be  levied  under  and  by 
virtue  thereof,  until  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  when  the  same  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect. 

GALUSHA  A.  GROW*, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SOLOMON  FOOT, 

President  of  the  Senate  protempore. 

Approved  July  1,  1862. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
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without  stamp 275 

Extortion,  penalty  for 286 

Express  packages,  etc,  stamp  duty  on  278 


F. 

Fancy  soap,  duty  on. . . 260 

Fees  of  inspectors  of  spirits  to  paid  by 

owner 241 

Ferry  boats  to  make  returns  of  their 

gross  receipts 264 

Rate  of  duty  on  passengers  in. . . . 264 


Fines,  (see  Forfeitures.) 


Forfeitures  to  be  collected  by  suit-. . 287 
Franking  privilege  allowed  commis- 
sion of  internal  revenue. 224 

Fraud,  proceedings  in  cases  of 286 

Furs,  duty  on 260 


G. 

Gas,  duty  on 257 

Gelatine,  duty  on 260 

Ginger,  ground,  duty  on 258 

Goods,  wares,  etc,  retail  dealers  in, 

license  for 249 

Wholesale  dealers  in,  license  for. . 249 
Sold  at  place  of  manufacture, license 

not  required  for 258 

Value  and  quantity  of,  estimated 

by  actual  sales 257 

For  consumption,  value  estimated 

by  market  value 257 

Gloves,  duty  on 261 
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And  cement,  duty  on 260 
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Pepper,  duty  on 258 
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Pimento,  duty  on 258 
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Cassia,  duty  on 258 

Ginger,  duty  on 268 

Gunpowder,  duty  on 269 
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Hogs,  slaughtered,  rate  of  duty  on.. . 263 

Horse  dealers,  license  for 262 

Hotels,  inns,  and  taverns,  license  for.  260 
Penalty,  for  fraud  in  return  of  rent  261 
Hire,  contract  for 280 

I. 

Income  tax,  amount  to  be  levied. . . . 270 

How  estimated 270 

Tax  of  August  6,  '61,  repealed.269,  270 

Rate  of 270 

Limitation  of 271 

Persons  to  make  returns  of. 271 

Assessors  to  make  return  of 272 

Inns,  (see  Hotels.]) 

Inspectors  of  spirits  to  be  appointed 

by  collector 241 

Duties  of 241 

Penalty  on,  for  fraud  in  marking. . 241 
Internal  revenue,  commissioner  of, 

created 224 

Salary,  duty,  and  power 224 

Insurance  companies,  rate  of  duty  on 

profits  of 266 

To  render  statement  of  profits.266,  267 
Penalty  on,  for  neglect  to  render 

statement  of  the  profits 267 

Life,  stamp  duty  on 280 

Marine,  inland, A fire,  stamp  duty  on  280 
Iron,  duty  on 269 

J. 

Jewelry,  peddlers  of,  license  for 262 

Duty  on 261 

Jugglers,  licenee  for 261 


Knitting  thread,  duties  on,  to  be  paid 
by  whom 265 

L. 

Lager  beer,  collectors  to  grant  licenses 

for  the  manufacture  of 289 

Rate  of  duty  on 248 

Land  warrant  brokers,  license  for. . . 251 

Lawyers,  license  for. 253 

Lease  agreement,  etc.,  stamp  duty  on  280 

Leather,  duty  on 260 

Legacies,  rate  of  duty  on 283 

Legal  documents,  stamp  duty  on ... . 281 
License  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits, 

ale,  etc.,  by  whom  granted.. . . . 239- 

After  August  1,  1862 247 

Requirements  to  obtain 247 

Penalty  for  not  taking  out 247 

Conditions  of 247 

To  be  taken  out  for  each  trade.. . . 248 
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License,  executors,  eta,  may  carry  on 


trade  under  a deceased  person’s.  248 

For  bankers 249 

For  auctioneers 249 

For  wholesale  dealers  in  liquors.. . 249 

For  retail  dealers  in  liquors 249 

For  retail  dealers  of  any  goods. . . . 249 
For  wholesale  dealers  of  any  goods  249 

For  pawnbrokers 249 
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For  brewers. 250 
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For  commercial  brokers 251 
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Not  required  in  certain  cases 268 

Not  required  to  sell  at  the  place 


Not  to  be  against  State  laws 264 

States  may  tax,  for  State  purposes  254 
ists,  assistant  assessors  to  make.. . . 228 
When  sent  to  assessors 226 


Liquors,  wholesale  dealers  in,  license  249 

Retail  dealers  in,  licence  for 249 

Lively  stable  keepers,  license  for. . . 252 
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Manifest  for  custom-house,  stamp  duty 

on 280 

Manufacturers,  license  for 263 

What  to  furnish  assistant  assessors  264 

, To  make  monthly  returns 254 

To  pay  duties  monthly 254,  255 

Paying  duties  on  goods  for  others 

to  have  lien  on  the  goods 255 

To  make  monthly  returns  of  the 
articles  removed. 276 
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Manufactures  sold  at  the  place  where 
made,  license  not  required  for. . 258 
To  be  forfeited  and  sold  for  neglect 


to  pay  duties 255 

What  exempt  from  duty 256,  257 

Estimated  by  actual  sales 257 

Rate  of  duties  on . .. . 257 
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Of  cotton  expt’d,  drawback  allowed  287 
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Rate  of  doty  on 248 
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R. 
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DISTILLATION  OF  PETROLEUM. 

8PICIPICATIONB  OF  THB  PATENT  GRANTED  TO  0HARLE9  BLAOHFORD  MANSFIELD,  OF  CLARE 
HALL,  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  FOR  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 
AND  PURIFICATION  OF  SPIRITUOUS  SUBSTANCES,  AND  OILS  APPLICABLE  TO  THB  PURPOSES 
OF  ARTIFOAL  LIGHT  AND  VARIOUS  USEFUL  ARTS. 

[Continued  from  page  147.] 

I now  proceed  to  state  how  these  substances  may  be  obtained,  first  re- 
marking that  I shall  describe  other  properties  of  some  of  these  spirituous 
substances  and  oils,  when  treating  of  the  preparation  of  each. 

And  first  I will  describe  the  manufacture  of  Alliole. 

This  spirituous  substance  may  be  separated  either  from  coal,  or  from 
coal-tar,  or  from  the  most  volatile  part  of  the  oil  distilled  from  coal-tar. 
I obtain  this  spirituous  substance  by  reserving  the  first  portion  of  oil 
which  passes  over  on  distilling  the  tar,  or  the  most  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  the  tar  in  the  ordinary  manner;  and  it  is  convenient  to  separate  the 
first  portion  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  light  oil  or  naphtha,  which  is  ex- 
pected from  the  retort;  but  the  smaller  the  quantity  set  aside  at  first,  the 
purer,  more  volatile  will  the  spirituous  substance  be.  It  is  convenient 
sometimes  to  continue  to  receive  the  distillate,  so  long  as  a sample  taken 
from  it  will  yield  a flame  entirely  white  on  igniting  a current  of  air 
passed  through  it,  as  above  described,  in  respect  to  what  I have  called  a 
test  bottle ; and  this  applies  equally  to  the  rectification  by  steam,  or  bv 
simple  distillation  with  or  without  water.  By  repeating  this  process  with 
the  portion  set  aside  at  first,  and  again  reserving  the  first  portion,  a more 
volatile  spirit  may  be  obtained,  and  this  will  be  more  volatile  the  oftener 
the  process  is  repeated.  The  residue  which  remains  each  time  may  be 
added  to  the  common  naphtha;  and  in  so  treating  the  oil  or  naphtha,  I 
prefer  to  distil  the  oil  or  naphtha  in  a retort  by  heat  applied  without  admit- 
ting steam  or  water  into  the  oil  or  naphtha,  and  to  use  a thermometer  in- 
serted in  the  retort,  or  so  connected  with  it  as  to  indicate  the  temperature 
within  the  retort.  And  I prefer  to  set  aside  separately  those  portions  that 
distil  over  while  the  temperature  of  the  naphtha  is  rising  through  successive 
intervals  of  temperature;  by  this  means  I separate  the  naphtha  into  several 
oils  and  spirituous  substances  differing  in  respect  to  their  boiling  tempera- 
tures ; and  by  repeating  this  process  several  times  on  the  first  products,  I 
obtain  a considerable  quantity  of  a very  volatile  spirituous  substance,  whose 
boiling  temperature  is  between  60°  and  80°,  which  does  not  solidify  by  the 
application  of  cold  about  20°  (that  is  20°  below  zero.)  This  process  may 
be  considered  tedious,  but  it  yields  a very  volatile  spirituous  substance  as  a 
result,  and  a similar  process  is  applicable  to  obtaining  in  a more  or  less  pure 
state  the  other  spirituous  substances  and  oils  before  mentioned.  Or  I ap- 
ply to  the  coal-tar  or  crude  naphtha  any  of  the  usual  processes  which  are 
well  known,  and  which  are  applied  to  the  distillation  and  rectification  of 
spirit  of  wines,  the  residue,  in  the  case  of  spirit  of  wine,  being  a watery 
fluid,  and  in  this  case  tar  or  oil. 
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As  what  relates  to  rectification  applies  equally  to  benzule  as  to  the  alliole 
in  coal-naphtha,  and  the  benzule  is  the  more  important  and  more  abundant 
product,  I shall  now  pass  on  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  benzule,  observ- 
ing that  the  same  methods  applv  to  alliole,  except  that  when  alliole  is  re- 
quired separately,  the  first  and  most  volatile  portions,  viz.,  such  as  distil 
over  below,  or  only  a little  above  80°,  must  be  reserved  alone,  while  for 
benzule  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  higher  before  charging  the  re- 
ceiver. 

The  same  methods  apply  to  obtaining  the  volatile  spirituous  substances 
from  other  tarry  and  bituminous  and  hydro-carbonaceous  matters,  such  as 
wood-tar,  petroleum,  mineral  naphtha,  oils  distilled  from  bituminous  schist, 
from  caoutchouc,  and  other  such  matters ; and  it  may  always  be  ascertained 
by  a single  experiment,  with  a small  retort  and  thermometer,  as  above 
mentioned,  whether  any  sample  of  such  matters  contains  sufficient  of 
spirituous  substances  to  render  it  worth  distilling,  it  being  observed  whether 
a large  or  small  fraction  of  the  substance  distils  over  at  a temperature  be- 
low 100°,  except  that  when  the  application  is  made  to  substances  other 
than  coal-tar  or  coal-naphtha,  what  is  said  of  alliole  and  benzule  must  be 
considered  to  apply  to  spirituous  substances  of  nearly  similar  volatility,  but 
not  necessarily  corresponding  in  other  properties  to  alliole  and  benzule. 

The  more  perfect  the  system  of  rectification,  the  more  free  will  the 
spirituous  substance  be  from  oils  having  less  volatility ; and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  benzule  such  mode  or  modes  of  rectification  are  preferable  as 
will  allow  as  much  as  possible  of  a very  volatile  spirit  which  boils  when  pure 
at  about  80°  to  pass  over  in  vapor,  and  will  keep  back  the  vapors  of  the 
less  volatile  oils.  The  process  of  rectification  which  I recommend,  is  one 
in  which  the  tar,  crude-light  oil,  or  crude-naphtha  (but  I prefer  to  use  the 
crude -naphtha  or  light  oil  of  tar)  is  placed  in  a retort,  which  is  heated 
either  by  the  direct  application  of  fire,  or  by  steam  carried  through  it  either 
in  closed  pipes,  or  by  a pipe  opening  into  the  bottom  of  the  retort;  the 
vapors  from  the  retort  are  conducted  through  a head  in  which  a partial  con- 
densation of  the  less  volatile  vapors  takes  place,  so  that  these  are  returned 
in  the  liquid  state,  either  to  the  retort  or  to  a separate  receiver,  and  the 
most  volatile  vapors  are  allowed  to  pass  on  to  a condenser,  which  is  kept  as 
cold  as  possible,  and  are  then  received  separately.  And  I recommend  that 
the  first  condenser  or  head  consists  of  a room  or  chamber,  with  a lower 
opening,  by  which  all  condensed  oil  may  flow  back  freely  into  the  retort  or 
other  vessel,  with  an  upper  opening  or  pipe  to  conduct  the  uncondensed 
vapors  to  the  next  condenser  ; and  I recommend  that,  in  the  first  distilla- 
tion, this  upper  condenser  should  be  surrounded  with  water,  which  should 
not  be  changed,  but  be  allowed  to  rise  in  temperature  as  the  distillation  pro- 
ceeds till  it  boils ; or  there  may  be  two  or  more  such  vessels,  in  each  of 
which  a partial  condensation  may  take  place  so  as  to  rectify  the  spirituous 
matters  by  one  distillation,  each  being  connected,  if  required,  with  a sepa- 
rate special  receiver  for  the  less  volatile  part  therein  condensed ; and  the 
apparatus  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  vapors  from  the  retort  or  preceding 
condenser,  either  may  or  may  not  pass  through  the  fluid  in  eabh  succeeding 
receiver ; and  in  case  more  than  one  such  partial  condenser  is  used,  I re- 
commend that  the  temperature  of  that  nearest  the  retort  be  allowed  to  lise 
till  the  water  surrounding  it  boils,  and  the  temperature  of  the  last,  or  that 
farthest  from  the  retort,  be  kept  at  or  below  50°  or  60°,  if  alliole  be  re- 
quired, or  80°  or  85°,  if  benzule  be  required ; or  that  the  temperature  in 
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the  last  partial  condenser  be  kept  below  60°,  till  vapors  have  ceased  to  es- 
cape from  it  to  the  final  condenser,  which  will  be  known  by  the  cessation  of 
distillation  at  the  final  receiver ; and  then  the  fluid  in  the  final  receiver  be- 
ing set  aside  as  alliole,  the  temperature  in  the  last  partial  condenser  may 
be  allowed  to  rise  again  till  it  reaches  80°  or  85°,  and  the  distillate  re- 
ceived as  benzule  so  long  as  it  continues  to  run.  I recommend  that  the 
size  of  the  head  or  partial  condenser,  if  only  one  be  used,  be  of  or  about 
the  same  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  retort,  as  the  condensing  apparatus 
of  an  ordinary  still  bears  to  the  still  itself,  but  the  water  surrounding  the 
head  may  be  in  a much  smaller  quantity  than  is  necessary  in  such  part  of 
an  ordinary  still ; if  more  than  one  partial  condenser  be  used,  they  may  be 
proportionably  smaller.  And  when  I use  the  term  “ head,”  I would  have 
it  understood  that  I use  it  for  brevity  to  express  a partial  condenser  placed 
over  a retort,  in  which  an  inner  condensing  chamber  is  surrounded  with 
water,  or  sometimes  with  oil  contained  in  an  outer  vessel. 

If  this  proportion  be  observed,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  distilla- 
tion will  proceed  regularly  while  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  head 
gradually  rises,  and  that  distillation  will  cease  when  the  water  in  the  head 
begins  to  boil.  Distillation  may  then  be  continued  either  by  drawing  off 
the  water  from  the  head,  or  by  opening  another  neck  attached  to  the  retort, 
through  which  the  remaining  naphtha  may  come  over,  which  will  not  differ 
much  from  ordinary  naphtha  in  any  of  its  usually  recognized  properties.  I 
then  repeat  this  process  any  number  of  times,  according  to  the  degree  of 
purity  and  volatility  of  the  spirituous  substance  required ; or,  as  before 
stated,  by  means  of  successive  partial  condensers  I obtain  the  requisite  purity 
by  one  operation,  and  I regulate  the  temperature  of  the  water  surrounding 
the  head  by  the  volatility  of  the  spirit  required.  The  cooler  the  head  be 
kept  the  more  volatile  and  the  less  in  quantity  will  be  the  spirit  obtained. 
And  I have  two  methods  of  ascertaining  the  volatility  of  the  spirit  which  is 
distilled  over  at  any  time;  first,  by  a thermometer  which  is  either  inserted 
in  the  retort,  through  its  side  or  cover,  through  a cork  or  stuffing-box,  or  is 
kept  loosely  in  a closed  tube  which  projects  from  the  side  of  the  retort  into 
the  interior,  which  tube  should  be  kept  corked,  to  prevent  access  of  cold  air 
to  the  thermometer,  (and  in  this  case  the  thermometer  will  usually  show  a 
temperature  two  or  three  degrees  lower  than  the  true  heat  of  boiling  fluid,) 
or  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  placed  in  a small  chamber  connected  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  retort  by  a short  neck,  in  which  i9  a cork,  by  turning 
which  vapor  may  be  allowed  access  to  the  thermometer,  or  the  thermometer 
may  be  attached,  if  successive  partial  condensers  and  receivers  be  used,  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  last  partial  receiver,  through  which  the  vapor 
passes  before  entering  the  last  head  or  partial  condenser.  And  here  I may 
remark,  that  the  more  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  retort  on  the  second  or 
any  subsequent  rectification,  or  if  the  successive  rectifications  be  conducted 
by  one  operation,  the  temperature  of  the  last  chamber  or  receiver  through 
which  the  vapor  passes  before  passing  through  the  last  partial  condenser, 
approximates  to  80°,  while  the  contents  of  the  retort  are  in  active  ebulli- 
tion, the  more  nearly  will  the  fluid  distilling  at  the  same  time  approach  to 
the  nature  of  benzule,  and  the  more  easily  will  such  spirit  be  purified  by 
refrigeration,  *(ccording  to  the  method  to  be  hereafter  described.  And  I re- 
commend that  when  benzule  be  required  for  purification  by  freezing,  such 
temperature  be  not  allowed  to  pass  90°  before  the  receiver  is  changed. 
And  as  the  temperature  rises  in  the  retort  the  distillate  will  be  less  and  less 
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volatile.  And  the  other  method  in  which  I ascertain  the  volatility  of  the 
spirit  is  by  the  flame  yielded  by  the  test  bottle,  with  a current  of  air,  as  be* 
fore  described.  If  a portion  of  the  first,  and  therefore  most  volatile,  dis- 
tilled from  the  naphtha  be  placed  in  such  a bottle,  and  common  air  be 
blown  through  the  tube  which  reaches  below  the  level  of  the  fluid,  as  may 
be  done  conveniently  from  the  mouth,  and  if  a lighted  match  be  at  the 
same  time  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  other  tube,  the  air  escaping  will 
have  taken  up  so  much  of  the  vapor  of  the  spirit,  that  it  will  burn  with  a 
white  flame.  If  samples  be  taken  as  they  come  from  the  still  at  intervals, 
and  placed  in  such  a test-bottle,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  air  will  still 
burn  with  a white  flame ; after  many  such  samples  have  been  tried,  as  the 
temperature  in  the  retort  rises,  however,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  test- 
bottle  shows  a diminution  of  the  whiteness  in  the  flame,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  blue  from  below  upwards,  till  only  the  tip  of  the  flame  will 
be  white ; next  the  whiteness  will  disappear,  and  the  flame  will  become  en- 
tirely blue.  And  if  the  distillation  be  conducted  in  a still  which  permits 
the  whole  of  the  naphtha  to  pass  over,  it  will  be  observed  that  when  the 
operation  has  been  continued  to  a certain  point,  the  te9t-bottle  will  no  longer 
yield  any  flame.  I find  it  convenient  sometimes  to  regulate  the  change  of 
the  receiver  by  the  observation  of  the  flame,  according  to  the  volatility  of 
the  fluid  required.  It  will  be  found  that  all  that  comes  over  on  the  second 
rectification  of  the  spirituous  matter  below  90°  will  yield  a good  white 
flame ; and  about  100°  about  one-half  or  more  of  the  flame  will  be  white. 
And  here  I will  further  state  the  properties  of  the  distillates  obtained  as 
the  temperature  advances,  which  it  is  the  object  of  my  invention  to  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  and  to  purify.  The  first  portion  of  the  distillate  will 
generally  be  an  extremely  volatile  spirituous  substance,  which,  when  purified, 
is  of  a peculiar  alliaceous  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  bi-sulphuret 
of  carbon ; it  boils  when  pure  at  about  05°  or  70°,  and  is  changed  by  mix- 
ture with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  a compound  with  it 
It  does  not  solidify  at  20°  below  zero.  It  will  usually  be  obtained  mixed 
with  a certain  quantity  of  the  spirituous  substance  which  next  follows  in 
the  scale  of  boiling  points.  To  obtain  it  moderately  free  from  which,  it  is 
convenient  to  receive  for  alliole  all  that  comes  over  before  the  boiling  tem- 
perature in  the  retort  is  90°  on  the  first  rectification,  and  80°  on  the  sec- 
ond ; or  if  distilled  through  a condensing  head  before  the  temperature  of 
the  head  has  passed  60°,  but  by  extending  the  distillation  from  this  spirit- 
uous substance  a little  further,  its  volatility  is  but  slightly  diminished,  and 
I obtain  a mixture  of  it  in  any  proportion  with  the  spirituous  substances  of 
higher  boiling  points.  If  it  be  required  to  obtain  alliole  from  the  naphtha, 
the  naphtha  should  not  have  been  treated  with  concentrated  acids  before 
distillation,  since  this  substance  is,  for  the  most  part,  changed  by  such  sub- 
stances. Immediately  following  alliole  in  the  scale  of  boiling  points  is  ben- 
zule,  which,  when  pure,  boils  at  80°,  and  becomes  solid  at  zero ; it  exists 
in  the  naphtha,  in  far  larger  quantities  than  the  preceding  oil,  amounting 
in  some  cases  to  one-eighth  of  the  light  oil  obtained  from  the  tar ; it  has  a 
smell  somewhat  resembling  almonds  when  pure,  and  is  extremely  volatile. 
It  is  not  destroyed  by  agitation  with  sulphuric  acid,  (by  which  I mean  oil 
of  vitriol,)  and  it  is  convertible  into  an  oil  resembling  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
by  nitric  acid.  To  obtain  this  oil  in  a state  of  moderate  purity  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  rectification  to  which  I subject  the  naphtha ; I obtain  it  pure 
by  a process  hereafter  to  be  described. 

(To  b«  continued.) 
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At  the  date  of  our  last  number  the  gold  movement,  consequent  upon  the 
large  issues  of  paper  by  the  federal  government,  had  culminated  at  a price 
of  20  per  cent  for  gold  and  131  for  sterling  exchange.  This,  in  the  latter 
case,  was  a rise  of  10  per  cent  in  four  weeks,  and  of  20  per  cent  in  ninety 
days.  So  sudden  a movement  could  not  be  expected  to  maintain  itself, 
since  it  carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  reaction.  The  law  of  paper 
finance,  although  for  a few  weeks  it  may  seem  to  be  inoperative,  does  not 
fail  to  exert  itself  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  the  most  ingenious  contrivances 
to  avert  its  action ; and  abundance  of  paper,  like  the  abundance  of  any 
other  article,  will  not  fail  to  depreciate  its  value,  which  depreciation  expresses 
itself  in  an  apparent  rise  in  the  value  of  other  commodities  as  compared 
with  it.  The  rise  which  took  place  in  gold  and  exchange  sprung  from  two 
causes  that,  although  they  may  operate  at  times  with  less  vigor,  will  never- 
theless be  permanent  in  their  action  as  long  as  paper  promises  remain  the 
grand  resource  of  the  government  The  one  leading  cause  is  the  disp<  si- 
tion  to  hold  gold,  and  the  other,  the  distrust  which  induces  the  remittance 
of  capital  out  of  the  country.  Every  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  free 
movement  of  capital,  however  injurious  it  may  apparently  be,  only  aggra- 
vates the  evil.  When  the  armies  first  advanced  South,  so  as  to  bring  the 
merchant  in  contact  with  the  producer  of  raw  materials,  a large  demand 
for  gold  was  immediately  perceptible,  because  the  holders  of  materials  in 
disturbed  districts  demanded  gold  only.  The  demand  caused  a rise  in  the 
price  of  the  article,  which  had  a damaging  influence  upon  public  credit ; 
but  the  materials  purchased  with  the  gold  were  of  far  greater  value  to  the 
idle  manufacturers,  who  were  suffering  for  cotton.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, General  Sherman,  in  an  evil  hour,  issued  an  order  that  gold  should 
not  be  paid,  but  that  holders  should  take  paper.  This  proceeding  had,  of 
course,  the  effect  to  make  sellers  disappear,  and  General  Sherman  was  con- 
strained to  rescind  the  order.  When  cottoa  is  45  @ 50  cents  in  the  north- 
ern market,  and  most  factories  are  idle  for  the  want  of  it,  it  is  no  time  to 
quibble  about  the  means  of  payment.  Nevertheless,  the  demand  for  gold 
(or  those  purposes  gave  a spur  to  the  disposition  to  buy  gold  to  hold,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  regular  effects  of  paper  money,  and  it  has  proved  the  best 
investment  during  the  spring.  In  the  meantime  the  rise  in  its  price  and 
the  complications  of  the  war  induced  the  remittance  of  large  amounts  of 
property  out  of  the  country.  Inasmuch  as  that  the  regular  imports  into 
the  country  exceeded  the  exports,  there  was  no  supply  of  bills  to  serve  for 
the  remittance  of  capita),  and  these  were  obliged  to  be  covered  by  specie 
shipments.  The  urgency  of  this  demand  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
how  high  the  price  of  gold  rose  under  the  domestic  demand,  it  was  worth 
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still  more  for  remittance,  since  bills  sold  at  relatively  more  profitable  rates, 
and  the  price  reached  120.  At  this  rate  holders  on  speculation  were  desi- 
rous to  realize.  The  demand  to  go  South  stopped,  the  current  from  the 
interior  turned  towards  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rise  in  bills 
had  stimulated  the  export  of  produce,  breadstuff  in  particular,  which  bad 
not  risen  in  price.  The  expense  of  remitting  capital  caused  the  movement 
to  cease  for  a time,  and  the  price  both  of  bills  and  gold  gradually  declined 
under  this  enhanced  supply  and  lessened  demand.  The  specie  movement 
was  as  follows : 


8PI0IB  AND  PEIOE  OF  GOLD. 


. 1861. * 1862. 


Received. 

Exported. 

Received. 

Exported. 

Gold  In  bank. 

Price  of  gold. 

Jan.  4... 

$442,147  $28,983,878 

2 a 4 prem. 

“ 11... 

$1,445,885 

$885,923 

1,086,025 

26,878,070 

4 a 5 

a 

44  18... 

1,446,219 

647,708 

26,120,859 

4 a4i 

44  25... 

1,246,029 

$22,866 

627,767 

322,918 

26,698,728 

2 a 8* 

M 

Feb.  1... 

1,514,154 

289,669 

810,484 

27,479,583 

8*  a 8* 

« 

44  9... 

1,052,818 

115,698 

854,000 

976,236 

28,196,666 

3**3* 

a 

44  16... 

1,056,426 

117,101 

614,146 

1,166,164 

28,114,148 

4 a 4* 

u 

44  22... 

187,268 

759,247 

784,512 

28,875,992 

3 a 8* 

u 

March  1 . . 

855,755 

176,161 

741,109 

610,774 

29,826,969 

2 a 2* 

a 

44  8... 

679,075 

585,236 

80,436,644 

H a 2# 

M 

44  15... 

815,524 

123,316 

677,068 

477,836 

80,773,050 

2 a 14 

“ 

44  22... 

91,161 

540,968 

82,028,390 

Half 

a 

44  29... 

699,597 

6,088 

490,368 

779,664 

82,841,862 

1**14 

M 

April  6. . . 

996,445 

628,708 

581,292 

678,826 

33,764,882 

lia  1 

« 

44  12... 

1,110,231 

323,906 

1,506,728 

84,594,668 

U a 21 

a 

44  19... 

828,127 

617,279 

693,432 

84,671,628 

2 a 14 

u 

“ 26... 

844,577 

1,000 

635,546 

1,161,300 

85,297,944 

Hal* 

« 

May  2... 

800 

410,804 

712,275 

35,176,828 

2taS» 

tt 

44  9... 

868,600 

27,695 

484,019 

1,574,166 

82,239,868 

8*  a 84 

« 

44  17... 

755,102 

604,682 

1,093,031 

80,280,697 

8 a 8* 

a 

44  24... 

1,918,855 

604,682 

938,082 

80,672,760 

8*  a 8* 

U 

4*  81... 

2,282,187 

500 

224,911 

881,452 

81,397,284 

84*8* 

u 

June  7... 

1,618,876 

650 

553,036 

1,647,299 

31,284,882 

8**44 

u 

44  14... 

617,861 

18,976 

852,891 

1,990,327 

81,162,048 

4*  a 6* 

it 

44  21... 

986,143 

222,546 

612,461 

8,156,988 

81,047,946 

6 a 6* 

a 

44  28... 

2,070 

393,212 

8,094,101 

80,882,626 

7 a 9* 

« 

July  5... 

811,268 

2,200 

2,647,060 

31,790,619 

9 a 10 

a 

44  12... 

1,588 

641,451 

2,424,916 

82,098,174 

9*  a 17 

u 

44  19... 

1,244,000 

1,760 

441,179 

1,846,023 

81,926,609 

17  a 20 

u 

44  27... 

4,000 

784,537 

33.064,676  16*  a 17 

44 

Aug.  2... 

2,128,240 

1,382 

Golden  Gate  lost 

748,628 

34,022,490  144  a 16 

M 

44  9... 

.... 

964,422 

890,652 

84,611,069  12|  a 13 

(4 

44  16... 

941,081 

700 

« 

700,431 

36,301,778  144  a 15 

U 

Total. . 

27,242,818 

8,154,960  14,474,566  88,090,997 

Under  the  rising  value  of  gold  the  amount  in  the  city  increased 
$4,500,000  from  the  close  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August.  Much  of 
this  was,  however,  held  by  the  banks  on  special  deposit  for  their  customers. 
The  exports  were  much  less,  and  the  loss  of  the  Golden  Gate  at  sea  cut  off 
an  amount  of  $1,500,000,  intended  for  London  and  New  York.  The  rates 
of  exchange  sympathized  with  the  fluctuation  in  gold ; but  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  rates  of  bills,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  gold,  always 
left  a handsome  profit  on  the  export  of  gold,  and  the  prices  of  bills  were 
as  follows : 
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RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 


London. 

Paris. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort 

Hamburg. 

Berlin. 

Dec. 

1. 

109 

109* 

5.26 

a 5.15 

40*  a 40* 

41  a 41* 

85*  a 86 

78* 

a 74 

M 

15, 

110* 

110* 

6.15 

a 5.10 

41*  a 41* 

41*  a 42 

86*  a 87 

74 

a 74* 

Jan. 

1, 

110* 

113 

5.12* 

a 6.05 

42  a 42* 

42*  a 43 

87*  a 38 

74* 

a 76 

U 

15. 

113* 

114 

5 06 

a 4.90 

42*  a 48* 

48*  a 48* 

87*  a 38* 

fa* 

a 76* 

Feb. 

1. 

113 

118* 

5.10 

a 4 .95 

42*  a 43* 

48*  a 43* 

37  a 88* 

754 

a 76 

u 

15, 

115 

116* 

4 97* 

a 4.90 

42*  a 48* 

43*  a 44 

87*  a 38* 

76* 

a 77 

Mar 

1, 

112 

113 

6.05 

a 6.00 

42*  a 48 

42*  a 48 

87  a 87* 

75* 

a 75* 

u 

15, 

112* 

112* 

5.07* 

a 5.03* 

42*  a 48 

42*  a 43* 

86*  a 37* 

74* 

a 75 

M 

22, 

111 

a 

112* 

6.08* 

a 5.00* 

42  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

86*  a 87* 

74 

a 74* 

M 

29, 

111 

a 

112 

5.10 

a 6.05 

42  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

86*  a 87* 

74 

a 74* 

Apr. 

5, 

11U 

a 

112* 

5.07* 

r a 5.02* 

42*  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

36*  a 87* 

74* 

a 75 

** 

12, 

111! 

■ a 

112* 

5.10 

a 6.08* 

42  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

86*  a 37* 

74* 

a 74* 

<( 

19, 

1111 

a 

112* 

6.10 

a 5.08* 

41*  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

86*  a 37* 

74 

a 74* 

u 

26, 

1111 

f a 

112* 

5.02* 

a 6.07* 

42*  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

86*  a 87* 

74* 

a 74* 

May 

2, 

112*  a 

118* 

4 97* 

i a 6.02* 

42*  a 42* 

42*  a 47* 

87  a 37* 

74* 

a 74* 

14 

10, 

118 

a 

114 

4.91* 

r a 5.02* 

42*  a 43 

42*  a 48* 

874  & 37* 

75 

a 75* 

a 

1?, 

113 

a 

114 

4.96* 

> a 5.00 

42*  a 43 

42*  a 48* 

87*  a 38 

76 

a 76* 

u 

24, 

114*  a 

116 

4.92* 

r a 6.00 

42*  a 43 

43  a 48* 

87*  a 88 

75* 

a 76* 

w 

51, 

114 

a 

114* 

4.95*  a 4.91* 

42*  a 43* 

43*  a 48* 

87*  a 88* 

76* 

a 76 

June 

114 

a 

115 

4 96 

a 4.91 

43  a 43* 

43* a 43* 

87*  a 38* 

75* 

a 70 

u 

14. 

117*  a 

118 

* 76 

a 4 .82 

48* a 44* 

44*  a 45 

39  a 39* 

76* 

a 77* 

a 

26, 

120*  a 

121 

4.70 

a 4.66 

41*  a 45 

45  a 45* 

4U  a 40* 

78 

a 78* 

July 

5, 

120 

a 

122 

4.70 

a 4.62* 

65*  a 45* 

46  a 46* 

46  a 45* 

79 

a 79* 

M 

12, 

127 

a 

129 

4.33*  a 4. 81* 

48  a 49 

48  a 49 

424  a 48* 

84* 

a 85* 

a 

1», 

128] 

\ a 

181 

4.37*  a 4.82* 

48*  a 49 

48*  a 49 

43  a 44 

86* 

a 87* 

« 

27, 

126 

a 

129 

4.45 

a 4.35 

47* a 48* 

48  a 48* 

41* a 424 

86* 

a 86* 

Aug. 

2, 

125 

a 

127 

4.52 

a 4.66 

47* a 48* 

47*  a 48* 

41*  a 42 

82 

a 83 

«» 

9, 

124 

a 

120 

4.65 

a 4.47* 

47  a 47* 

47*  a 47* 

41  a 42 

82 

a 82* 

M 

16, 

126* 

r a 

127* 

4.45 

a 4.40 

47*  a 47* 

47*  a 48 

42  a 42* 

83 

a 83* 

The  demand  for  bills  was  no  doubt  enhanced  by  the  considerable  impor- 
tation of  goods,  which  arrived  freely  in  August,  under  anticipations  that 
had  been  indulged  that  the  duties  under  the  new  tariff  would  not  be  im- 
posed upon  goods  actually  shipped  before  that  date.  The  great  abundance 
of  money  also  favored  as  well  the  import  of  goods  as  the  remittance  of 
capital,  and  this  abundance  was  continually  on  the  iucrease.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  since  the  government  began  to  pay  out  its  paper  in  the  middle 
of  April,  the  deposits  in  bank  have  increased  almost  uninterruptedly  to  the 
extent  of  $46,000,000,  and  that  the  loans,  in  the  same  time,  have  increased 
nearly  $30,000,000,  wbichy  to  a considerable  extent,  has  been  deposited 
with  the  Assistant  Treasurer  for  employment,  at  4 @ 5 per  cent  interest. 
The  restriction  of  general  business  and  the  adhesion  to  cash  payments  have 
very  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  business  paper,  and  in  some  cases  dis- 
count days  have  passed  with  absolutely  no  offerings  of  paper.  At  call 
money  has  been  offered  at  4 @ 6 per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  8 per  cent, 
but  leading  houses  do  not  take  it  in  for  want  of  employment. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  this  immense  abundance  of  money  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  shape  of  government  promises  of  $5  and  upwards, 
the  bank  circulation  has  also  increased  $1,250,000,  mostly  in  small  bills, 
that  have  aided  to  drive  out  silver  fractions,  which  commanded  a premium 
of  from  10  to  16  per  cent.  The  new  issues  of  small  notes  by  the  govern- 
ment— designed  to  remedy  this  to  some  extent,  but  what  will  really  greatly 
enhance  the  evil — are  expected  to  be  ready  for  issue  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. The  amount  to  be  issued  will  reach  some  $36,000,000,  and  the 
whole  issues  of  paper  authorized  will  reach  $360,000,000,  including  the 
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$75,000,000.  reserved  to  meet  the  deposits  if  demanded.  This  amount  of 
money  was  no  doubt  designed  with  the  faculty  of  receiving  deposits,  and 
of  converting  into  the  $500,000,000  loan  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  treasury 
until  Congress  should  meet ; but  since  then  the  expenses  incurred  for  the 
organization  of  600,000  more  soldiers  under  the  new  calls  will  at  least 
double  the  government  outlays,  since  these  men  must  have  new  outfits.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  new  emissions  of  money  will  further  cheapen  its 
price,  so  as  to  send  larger  amounts  into  the  treasury  for  deposit  and  also  for 
conversion,  should  the  five  twenties  again  reach  par.  The  fluctuation  in 
government  securities  have  been  as  follows  : 


PRICKS  UXITXD  STATES  PAPER. 


May 

10, 

- — 6*8,1861. 

Keg.  Coup. 

108*  108 

5*8, 1884. 
94 

7 8-10, 

8 years. 
104 

6 p.  c.  oertlf. 
1 year. 
99* 

August 
demand 
Gold,  notes. 
2*  * 

« 

17, 

105 

105 

96 

105 

100* 

8 

* 

« 

23 

104* 

104* 

96 

105 

100* 

8* 

t 

M 

81, 

104* 

104* 

96 

105 

100 

8* 

* 

June 

i 

108 

106 

96 

108* 

100* 

4* 

1 

M 

14, 

108* 

1071 

97* 

106* 

100* 

«* 

8 

M 

26 

102* 

106* 

96* 

105* 

99* 

9 

4* 

July 

6, 

100* 

100* 

95 

102 

98* 

10 

6* 

u 

12 

100 

100* 

88 

108 

99 

17 

7* 

K 

19 

98 

98 

85 

101* 

97* 

19 

8 

M 

27 

99 

99 

86* 

103 

98* 

17 

6* 

August 

2 

98* 

98* 

85* 

102* 

98* 

15 

n 

«< 

9, 

99 

100 

85* 

108* 

100 

12* 

6* 

«< 

16 

100* 

100* 

90 

100 

100 

15 

7* 

The  fall  in  the  government  stocks  during  the  plethora  of  money  may  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  quantity  of  stocks  sent  from  abroad  to  realize, 
and  partly  to  the  reverses  that  overtook  the  armies.  They  however  gradu- 
ally recovered  after  the  payment  of  the  dividends  in  gold.  The  interest  on 
the  first  issue  of  $50,000,000  7.30’s  fell  due  August  19,  and  was  paid  in  gold 
at  the  treasury.  The  premium  on  gold  being  1 5 per  cent,  the  holder  re- 
alized equal  to  8^  per  cent  interest.  At  some  of  the  treasuries  the  gold 
itself  was  not  paid,  but  the  premium  allowed.  Most  of  the  States  also 
paid  their  interests  in  gold.  The  advance  of  the  government  five  twenties 
to  par  and  over,  would  no  doubt  cause  the  conversion  of  a large  amount  of 
floating  paper,  and  make  some  change  in  the  relative  value  of  paper. 

The  importations  at  the  port  for  July  have  been  very  large  under  the 
circumstances.  There  was  some  desire  to  enter  goods,  however,  before  the 
anticipated  new  duties  should  go  into  operation.  As  compared  with  last 
year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  $12,000,000  in  the  imports  of  July,  and 
for  the  seven  months  of  the  current  year  as  follows  : 

IMPORTS,  PORT  OP  KKW  YORK. 


/ Entered  for . 

8p«cte.  Free  goods.  Consumption.  Warehouse.  Total. 

January $168,658  $2,552,050  $6,663,896  $8,141,726  $12,620,829 

Februarv 62,007  3,381,478  7,058,174  8,370,486  18,872,140 

March." 89,827  3,476,004  10,312,689  4,841,846  18,719,866 

April 26,152  2,282,815  7,141,197  8,853,218  18,252,882 

May 110,883  1,146,098  8,091,120  4,600,920  12,948,516 

June 61,023  1,122,092  7,278,958  2,874,127  12,886,195 

July 219,001  1,831,982  18,799,605  4,502,764  20,353,202 


Total,  7 months.. 
14  1861 


$781,566  $16,041,959  $60,445,084  $28,185,086  $105,403,685 
82,906,166  20,257,965  85,191,920  80,441,676  118,797,727 
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Exclusive  of  specie  the  increase  has  been  nearly  $20,000,000,  and  this 
increase  in  the  last  few  months  has  taken  place  under  advance  circulation. 
The  importer  has  been  required  to  encounter  higher  duties,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  paper  depreciation,  higher  exchange,  and  also  a premium  on 
gold  with  which  to  pay  duties.  The  exchange  is  20  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  the  premium  on  duty  notes  has  ranged  5 @ 
9 per  cent  The  average  probably  makes  goods  cost  35  @ 40  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year,  and  the  increase  in  market  prices  ba^not  been  pro- 
portioned to  this  increased  cost  Nevertheless  there  is  a firmness  among 
nolders. 

The  duties  collected  by  the  government  were  very  large  for  the  month 
of  July,  by  reason  of  the  large  imports  and  the  quantities  taken  out  of 
bond.  The  results  were  as  follows: 


REVENUE  FROM  CUSTOMS  AT  NEW  TORE. 


1860.  1861.  186!. 

In  July $4,504,060  04  $2,069,590  86  $7,211,817  68 

Previous  6 months. 18,889,679  80  10,585,884  95  25,068,888  08 


Total  since  January  1st..  $22,898,745  84  $12,654,925  81  $82,275,205  76 

The  fall  business  has,  to  some  extent,  been  checked  by  the  military  move- 
ments of  the  governmen  t,  more  particularly  the  orders  for  drafts,  the  effect 
of  which  was  likely  to  interfere  with  the  business  arrangements  of  great 
numbers. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  have  been  stimulated  by  the  higher 
rates  of  exchange,  which  have  been  to  the  profit  of  the  bill  drawer.  The 
exports  have  been  as  follows  : 

EXPORTS,  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE. 


. Foreign.  ■■  ' 

Specie.  Free.  Dutiable.  Domestic.  Total. 

January $2,668  874  $27,193  $149,498  $12,068,477  $14,948,487 

February 8,776,919  49,066  208,767  10,078,101  14,112,848 

March 2,471,288  66,888  468,917  8,986.176  11,980,714 

April 4,087,675  66,860  607,678  8,002,094  12,708,797 

May 6,164,686  76,971  762,797  9,887,698  16,842,097 

June 9,867,814  48,868  872,561  10,048,832  20,882,876 

July 8,067,887  1,117,198  449,948  14,060,437  28,684,916 


Total,  7 mouths, . $86,048,688  1,435,529  $3,000,161  $73,066,810  $118,586,178 

“ 1861 8,260,458  1,888,684  8,699,829  71,030,228  79,878,869 


Following  the  rise  in  bills,  each  successive  month  has  manifested  an  in- 
crease in  exports.  In  free  foreign  goods  the  increase  has  been  mostly  guano 
shipped  to  England.  The  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  breadstufls  shipped  has 
been  about  equal  to  the  rise  in  exchange.  It  is  obvious  that  the  value  of 
the  produce  shipped  is  governed  t>y  the  specie  price  in  the  market  of  sale. 
With  the  paper  depreciation  here,  the  prices  will  apparently  rise  until  they 
are  higher  than  abroad.  That  rise  is  compensated  to  the  shipper  in  the 
superior  price  he  gets  for  his  bill,  hence  the  apparent  rise  never  interferes 
with  the  progress  of  export.  Nor  is  it  likely  that,  for  the  present,  the  prices 
will  rise  even  in  paper  so  much  as  other  articles,  since  the  crops  are  large — 
far  exceeding  the  demands  of  the  home  market.  The  harvests  abroad  may 
yet  make  considerable  quantities  desirable. 
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GENERAL  AVERAGES  CONSOLIDATION. 

The  civilization  of  Rome  and  the  civilization  of  India  have  each  de- 
veloped  themselves  in  a manner  so  totally  distinct  from  the  other,  that 
the  idea  of  their  common  origin  can  hardly  be  conceived.  And  yet 
recent  philological  researches  into  the  formation  of  their  two  lan- 
guages clearly  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  sprung  from  a com- 
mon stock.  So  clear  is  this  proof,  that  it  is  asserted  that  if  all  his- 
torical records  were  destroyed  and  mere  specimens  of  each  language 
preserved  these  alone  would  serve  to  show  their  relationship.  The 
Sanscrit  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  parent  of  all  European  languages, 
living  or  dead,  and  this  language  bears  the  same  relationship  to  the 
modern  Hindoostanee  that  the  Latin  tongue  does  to  the  modern 
Italian. 

The  early  codification  of  the  Roman  customs  of  law  is  held  by  a dis- 
tinguished modern  author*  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  different 
development  of  the  two  countries  in  civilization.  All  ancient  societies 
obtained  written  lawB  sooner  or  later,  but  the  period  at  which  their  codes 
were  made,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  their  future  progress. 
In  Rome  the  plebian  or  popular  element  successfully  assailed  the  oli- 
garchical monopoly,  and  a code  was  obtained  early  in  the  history  of  the 
commonwealth.  At  a period  when  usage  was  rational  and  healthy,  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  customs  of  the  people  had  been  so  lately  formed, 
that  the  circumstances  of  their  origin  and  the  reasons  for  their  adoption 
were  familiar  to  every  one,  the  celebrated  code  known  as  the  Twelve 
Fables  was  framed.  This  deliberate  methodizing,  and  adoption  into  a 


* Hum  Sumnzs  Mains.  m A orient  Law.” 
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body  of  written  law,  of  ideas  and  principles  of  justice,  that  were  before 
this  time  only  matters  of  traditionary  custom  arrested  forever  that  law 
of  development  by  which  usage  that  is  reasonable  generates  usage  which 
is  unreasonable.  It  at  once  placed  a barrier  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  aristocracy  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  prevented  their 
reasonable  customs  from  degenerating  into  superstitious  abuses. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  India  and  in  the  East  generally,  aristocracies 
tended  to  become  religious  rather  than  civil  or  political,  and  gained 
therefore  rather  than  lost  in  power.  Codes  were  obtained  relatively 
much  later  than  in  Western  societies.  The  customs  of  the  people  bad 
become  corrupt,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  obeyed  by  multitudes 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  true  grounds  of  their  expediency,  and  who 
were,  therefore,  left  to  invent  superstitious  reasons  for  their  permanence. 
Prohibitions  and  ordinances  originally  confined  to  a single  description  of 
acts  were  made  to  apply  to  all  acts  of.  the  same  class.  After  one  kind 
of  food  had  been  prohibited  for  sanitary  reasons,  the  prohibition  was  ex- 
tended to  all  food  resembling  it,  although  the  resemblance  originally 
depended  upon  analogies  the  most  fanciful.  So  again  a wise  provision 
for  insuring  general  cleanliness  dictated  in  time  long  routines  of  cere- 
monial ablution ; and  that  division  into  classes  which  at  a particular 
crisis  of  the  social  history  was,  perhaps,  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  existence,  degenerated  into  the  most  disastrous  and  blight- 
ing of  all  human  institutions — caste.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
the  priests  of  increasing  and  consolidating  their  influence  was  too  great 
to  be  resisted;  and  to  this  end  they  rather  encouraged  than  suppressed 
the  superstitions  of  the  people.  And  when  codes  were  finally  obtained, 
they  were  rather  collections  of  such  rules  as  the  priests  deemed  proper 
to  be  observed,  than  compilations  of  reasonable  usages. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  early  introduction  of  a rational  code  preserved 
the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  splen- 
did system  of  jurisprudence,  which  has  so  largely  affected  the  civilization 
of  the  world.  But  when  a written  law  came  to  the  Hindoos  their  liber- 
ties were  already  gone,  and  their  customs  had  degenerated  into  super- 
stitions, and  they  became,  and  have  since  continued  to  be,  the  most  op- 
pressed and  the  most  corrupt  of  nations  pretending  to  any  degree  of 
civilization. 

It  would  appear  from  these  illustrations,  that  a code  has  the  same  in- 
fluence in  fixing  the  customs  of  a nation  that  a literature  has  upon  the 
natural  development  of  a language.  It  is  asserted  that  those  barbarous 
nations  whose  range  of  ideas  is  most  limited,  have  still  so  surprising  a 
word-making  power,  that  tribes  from  a common  stock,  separated  for  a 
few  years,  soon  lose  the  power  of  communicating  with  each  other  at  all. 
Not  that  their  changed  circumstances  give  birth  to  new  ideas  which 
they  embody  in  new  words,  but  that  they  invent  new  words  to  express 
the  same  ideas.  But  the  moment  the  language  begins  to  be  written  this 
process  is  forever  arrested ; and  as  a consequence  the  period  in  its  growth 
at  which  its  literature  first  appears  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  A 
brave  and  free  people  will  naturally  possess  a very  different  set  of  ideas 
to  those  which  will  prevail  among  an  enslaved  race,  and  must  necessarily 
•peak  a superior  language.  If  that  language  is  arrested  by  a literature 
while  it  is  in  this  condition,  it  may  remain  a monument  of  a noble  race 
long  after  the  people  who  gave  it  birth  have  disappeared  from  the  family 
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of  nations.  And  in  tbe  same  way  many  ancient  codes,  that  of  Rome  pre- 
eminent among  the  rest,  remain  to  prove  the  almost  forgotten  greatness 
of  the  people  who  originally  framed  them. 

The  mercantile  community  is,  in  respect  to  the  roles  which  govern  its 
transactions,  somewhat  similarly  situated  to  ancient  societies  before  their 
laws  were  codified.  The  law-merchant  which  regulates  them  is  little  more 
than  a body  of  customs  and  traditions.  It  is  true  that  these  customs  are 
many  of  them  as  old  as  commerce  itself;  and  are  embodied  in  many 
ancient  local  codes  that  are  surpassed  by  no  modern  enactments  for  wis- 
dom and  integrity.  It  is  true  also  that  these  customs  are  not  confined 
to  one  nation  or  people,  but  embrace  the  usages  of  the  commercial 
world.  And  as  these  codes  have  no  authority  but  their  own  intrinsic 
merit,  where  their  application  would  be  clearly  unjust  they  need  never 
be  applied.  And  as  customs  that  have  been  handed  down  for  ages  un- 
impaired, and  have  stood  the  test  of  thousands  of  decisions  must  almost 
necessarily  be  correct,  it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
decisions  of  the  law-merchant  were  on  the  whole  more  equitable  and 
just  than  those  of  the  civil  law  of  any  country.  And  this  is  admitted 
to  be  the  case.  At  the  same  time  in  the  daily  transactions  of  life  cases 
constantly  arise  in  which  the  law,  correct  as  it  may  be  on  the  whole,  is 
found  to  be  rather  cumbersome  in  its  application.  So  vast  a range  of 
precedents  can  never  be  compassed  by  any  but  a professional  man,  and 
even  then  only  by  one  of  great  industry  and  learning.  Hence  it  follows 
that  most  of  those  whose  pursuits  require  such  knowledge  are  unable  to 
obtain  it.  For  all  practical  purposes  a code  of  exact  rules  on  these  mat- 
ters would  be  vastly  more  convenient ; but  to  obtain  such  a code  the 
consent  of  all  trading  nations  must  first  be  obtained  ; and  then,  too,  the 
powers  of  human  language  would  be  severely  taxed,  to  make  the  rules 
so  general  as  to  cover  every  case,  and  so  clear  as  to  be  understood  by 
every  one. 

Without  such  a code  there  must  be  uncertainty  on  many  points, 
caused  not  so  much  by  want  of  precedents  as  by  ignorance  of  their  ex- 
istence. For  instance,  a merchant  whose  vessel  is  in  distress  in  a foreign 
port  may  have  to  submit  to  charges  neither  founded  in  principle,  nor 
sanctioned  by  general  practice,  and  yet  be  unable  to  resist  them  from 
the  want  of  any  distinct  law  to  appeal  to.  And  again,  although  the  broad 
principles  of  the  law-merchant  may  be  admitted  by  all  nations,  yet  in  the 
practice  founded  upon  them  many  discrepancies  notoriously  exist.  It  is  in 
the  application  of  a great  truth  to  a particular  set  of  circumstances  that 
individual  idiosyncracie®  appear.  This  of  course  must  frequently  cause  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  and  even  affords  an  opportunity  for  fraud.  And 
finally,  there  are  certain  principles  just  in  themselves  which  should  not  be 
pushed  too  far,  and  here  custom  must  decide  where  the  limit  should  be 
placed.  As  an  example,  the  loss  of  interest  on  money  during  detention  at 
a port  of  distress  is  not  allowed  as  General  Average,  although  undoubtedly 
the  consequence  of  a General  Average  Act.  Whether  these  difficulties 
could  be  removed  by  an  universal  code  remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing  is 
certain,  with  a code  uniformity  would  be  obtained,  and  this  alone  would 
perhaps  make  amends  for  the  occasional  injustice  arising  from  a neces- 
sarily strict  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 

And  as  in  the  case  of  ancient  societies  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  obtained  will  forever  stamp  it  for  good  or  evil,  and  it  may  be  too  late 
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in  the  history  of  commerce  to  attempt  6uch  a measure,  or  the  proper  time 
for  its  adoption  may  not  yet  have  arrived. 

Commerce  has  already  done  much  towards  breaking  down  ancient  hos- 
tilities.  In  olden  times  there  were  examples  of  the  splendor  and  wealth 
derivable  from  it  even  before  Tyre.  But  in  those  davs  the  same  word 
signified  “ stranger”  and  44  enemy.”  And  even  in  Greece,  merchants  were 
frequently  pirates  when  the  opportunity  offered.  In  Rome  it  held  no  high 
position,  but  in  the  middle  ages  the  greatest  of  the  Medici  was  so  proud 
of  his  success  as  a merchant  that  he  refused  to  add  any  other  title  to  his 
name.  And  only  a few  years  ago,  we  might  well  have  believed  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Atlantic  alone  would  forever  have  sufficed  to  preserve 
peace  between  the  great  nations  lying  on  its  borders.  And  even  in  these 
troubled  days  when  the  nation,  convulsed  with  civil  war,  sees  one  half  its 
people  longing  for  and  the  other  half  dreading  an  armed  European  inter- 
vention in  its  domestic  troubles — there  comes  a message  of  peace  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  merchants  here  are  invited  to  join  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side  in  an  attempt  at  a universal  codification  of  that 
large  and  important  branch  of  mercantile  law  known  as  General  Aver- 
age. 

France  already  has  a code  of  laws  on  this  subject ; they  are  a part  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  but  were  derived  almost  entire  from  the  Ordonnance  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which  in  its  turn  was  principally  compiled  from  the  Roman 
and  Rhodian  laws.  England,  up  to  and  during  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
did  not  differ  much  in  her  General  Average  customs  from  other  European 
countries.  Since  that  time,  however,  England  has  introduced  innovations, 
some  of  them  under  the  sanction  of  the  courts  of  law,  but  more  of  them 
as  Customs  of  Lloyd's. 

In  this  country  the  common  law  of  England  was  adopted  by  us  at  the 
time  of  our  Revolution,  and  with  it  the  General  Average  law  of  which  it 
formed  a part  It  was  adopted  by  us  in  its  best  days,  however,  before  the 
innovations  alluded  to  had  commenced.  And  it  has  been  since  devoloped 
by  a free  use  of  continental  learning,  and  at  the  present  day  differs  widely 
from  that  of  England,  but  not  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1860,  a circular  was  issued  by  several  commercial 
bodies  of  Great  Britain  to  the  commercial  bodies  of  other  countries,  repre- 
senting the  great  inconvenience  of  the  present  system  of  adjusting  General 
Average,  and  inviting  them  to  send  representatives  to  Glasgow  in  Septem- 
ber, 1860,  to  44  consider  the  best  means  of  attaining  to  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity of  system,”  The  circular  describes  the  system  of  General  Average 
as  one  which  pre-eminently  requires  that  the  same  principles  should  be 
acknowledged  among  the  chief  maritime  nations.  But  so  far  from  this  be- 
ing the  case,  however,  some  of  the  most  important  rules  not  only  vary  in 
the  same  country  but  in  the  same  port  Uncertainty  is  always  an  evil ; 
and  in  regard  to  General  Average  the  evil  is  peculiarly  felt.  The  ship 
may  be  owned  in  one  country,  insured  in  another,  her  cargo  owned  and 
insured  in  several,  and  the  port  of  distination  where  the  General  Average 
is  made  up,  may  be  in  a country  which  has  different  rules  to  any  of  the 
others.  What  is  considered  to  be  a Particular  Average  on  ship  in  one 
port  is  held  to  be  General  Average  in  another,  so  that  the  owner  of  an  out- 
ward bound  ship  may  find  himself  unable  to  recover  his  loss  either  from 
his  underwriters  at  home,  or  as  General  Average  abroad ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  may  be  in  a position  to  indemnify  himself  fraudulently  twice  over. 
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u A very  large  proportion  of  the  most  important  questions  rests  in  Eng- 
land nominally  upon  the  decision  of  that  extremely  vague  authority  ‘ the 
custom  at  Lloyd’s,’  but  really  depends  upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  par- 
ticular adjuster  who  may  be  intrusted  with  the  papers.”  The  greatest  evil 
of  all  which  result  from  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  law,  is  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  affords  of  introducing  charges  of  the  most  outrageous  de- 
scription, which  do  not  even  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  shipowner,  but 
which  he  feels  himself  helpless  to  resist  from  the  want  of  a law  to  appeal 
to. 

The  result  of  this  circular  was  the  assembling  of  delegates  from  various 
commercial  bodies  in  the  following  September  to  discuss  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  to  suggest  a remedy.  The  suggestion  of  Judge  Marvin, 
who  represented  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Underwriters 
of  this  city,  that  definite  and  acceptable  rules  could  not  be  framed  by  the 
Congress,  but  that  they  should  refer  these  questions  to  some  of  the  ablest 
jurists  in  the  country  who  might  take  into  their  counsel  some  of  the  best 
adjusters,  was  adopted.  He  further  proposed  thAt  these  gentlemen  might 
in  the  course  of  the  year  draw  up  the  doctrine  of  General  Average  in  the 
form  of  a bill  to  Parliament,  if  they  pleased,  and  what  cases  were  to  be  in- 
cluded in  General  Average.  This  bill  was  then  to  be  printed  and  sent  to 
all  the  commercial  cities  in  the  world  for  revision  and  correction.  By  that 
means  a great  mass  of  experience,  suggestion  and  thought  would  be  col- 
lected. The  bill  would  then  be  returned  to  the  central  committee  in  Lon- 
don with  the  suggestions.  A final  bill  would  then  be  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  Parliament,  and  if  it  became  a law,  the  Judge  did 
not  think  “ there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  encountered  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States ; and  if  it  were  adopted  by  the  two  greatest 
commercial  nations,  France  and  other  countries  would  be  soon  likely  to  fol- 
low, and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  a much  greater  uniformity 
might  be  obtained.” 

This  outline  of  a bill  has  already  arrived  in  this  city,  and  is  now 
being  considered  by  our  commercial  bodies.  It  is  called  “ General  Aver- 
ages Consolidation,”  and  if  the  plan  which  has  been  so  successfully  carried 
out  hitherto,  should  be  faithfully  pursued,  a very  valuable  General  Average 
Code  must  be  the  result  At  the  same  time,  the  greatest  care  and  delibera- 
tion are  necessary  to  make  the  bill  a faithful  exponent  of  admitted  princi- 
ples ; and  to  avoid  injustice  and  error  in  their  application  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances. The  suggestion  of  Judge  Marvin  as  to  the  best  method  to 
be  adopted  in  the  original  bill,  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  carried  out 
here  for  its  correction.  A committee  “ of  the  ablest  jurists  of  this  country, 
who  might  take  into  their  counsel  some  of  the  best  adjusters,”  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Underwriters, 
to  thoroughly  revise  and  amend  this  instrument,  and  to  return  it  to  its 
framers  with  all  the  suggestions  that  their  united  learning  and  experience 
might  dictate.  If  care  is  thus  taken,  both  in  this  country  and  in  all  others 
to  which  the  bill  may  be  sent,  to  collect  the  suggestions  of  the  ablest  minds 
upon  its  merits,  it  will  bring  back  to  its  framers  such  a mass  of  “ experi- 
ence, suggestion,  and  thought,”  that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  draw  up  a sec- 
ond bill  so  just  in  its  principles,  and  so  wise  in  their  application  to  all  prac- 
tical details,  as  will  readily  secure  its  universal  adoption. 

An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded,  such  as  may  never  occur  again,  of  com- 
paring the  points  of  difference  in  the  practice  of  each  nation,  and  of  sifting 
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the  arguments  upon  which  they  are  founded.  Those  which  stand  the  test 
of  sound  reason  and  common  sense,  will  be  likely  to  secure  universal  adop- 
tion ; those,  on  the  contrary,  which  owe  their  origin  to  a superstitious  re- 
verence for  old  and  perhaps  hardly  understood  precedents,  or  which  have 
been  purposely  twisted  by  interested  parties  to  further  their  own  ends,  will 
naturally  be  set  aside.  In  fact,  whatever  modifications  are  now  due  to  local 
causes,  or  what  may  be  better  defined  as  individual  caprice,  will  disappear, 
while  those  founded  on  the  broad  principles  of  justice  alone,  will  remain. 

As  the  practice  of  marine  insurance  is  now  almost  universal,  General 
Average  contributions  cease  to  be  a matter  between  the  parties  concerned 
alone,  but  have  become  one  in  which  the  underwriters  of  both  parties  are 
most  usually  interested.  Hence  it  is,  that  a powerful  corporation  like 
Lloyd’s  will  oftener  have  an  interest  in  making  a General  Average  a Parti- 
cular Average  than  the  reverse.  For  if  the  whole  burden  falls  upon  one 
of  the  interests  concerned,  they  may  be  insurers  or  they  may  not;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  equally  diffused  among  all  the  parties  to  the  adventure,  they  are 
more  likely  to  have  insured  some,  if  not  all  of  them.  And  again,  by  the 
custom  of  insurance  a particular  average  or  a partial  loss  must  amount  to 
a certain  sum,  or  no  contribution  is  due,  whereas,  a general  average  must 
always  be  settled  by  the  insurers  no  matter  how  small  its  amount.  And 
then,  too,  many  expenses  which  would  ordinarily  be  borne  by  the  owner, 
become  charges  on  all  the  interests  during  the  performance  of  General 
Average  Acts.  The  effect  of  the  44  customs  at  Lloyd’s  is  very  manifest  in 
the  English  practice,  and  the  arguments  by  which  their  defenders  attempt 
to  support  them,  are  quite  curious  specimens  of  logic.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  these  writers,  Mr.  Wm.  Benkcke,  has  such  a charming  style, 
and  displays  such  various  and  extensive  learning,  that  he  has  taken  a high 
rank  among  authors  upon  average.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  uses  in  defence  of  these  unjust  practices,  introduced  by 
Lloyd’s,  are  so  transparent,  that  the  only  wonder  is,  whether  he  himself 
was  ever  convinced  by  them. 

For  instance,  a vessel  may  be  disabled  by  a storm  at  sea ; the  damage  thus 
occasioned  is  a partial  loss,  and  must  be  borne  by  the  owner  or  his  under- 
writers; but  the  disabled  ship  cannot  prosecute  her  voyage  with  safety,  and 
the  captain  decides  to  make  for  the  nearest  port  Before  he  takes  this  course 
the  ship  and  her  cargo  are  in  danger  of  perishing ; he  is  not  bound  to 
make  this  deviation  for  the  sake  of  earning  freight,  since  that  contract  ex- 
pressly excepts  44  the  perils  of  the  sea.*’  If  he  proceeds,  and  the  ship  and 
cargo  are  lost,  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  no  claim  on  the  owner  of  the 
ship  for  indemnity.  He  puts  into  port  then  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  interests 
at  stake,  and  this  act  being  admitted  to  be  a general  average  act,  it  follows 
that  its  legitimate  consequences  are  all  proper  subjects  of  general  average 
contribution.  In  this  country  they  are  so  considered,  and  every  necessary 
expense  that  results  from  the  performance  of  it,  is  apportioned  upon  all  the 
interests  benefitted.  But  by  the  usage  at  Lloyd’s,  the  wages  and  provi- 
sions of  the  crew  during  the  deviation  and  detention  fall  upon  the  owner ; 
the  port  charges  inwards,  the  notary’s  and  adjusters  fees  are  apportioned 
upon  the  several  interests ; the  expense  of  unloading  the  cargo  is  contribu- 
ted for,  but  the  storage  and  other  expenses  when  the  cargo  is  actually  out 
of  the  ship  are  a special  charge  upon  that  interest ; and  the  reloading  and 
clearance  fees  fall  upon  the  freight.  In  defence  of  which,  Mr.  Bekeckb 
says : 44  As  soon  as  the  object  of  putting  the  vessel  and  cargo  in  safety  is 
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accomplished,  the  cause  for  contribution  ceases;  for  whatever  is  subse- 
quently done,  is  not  a sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  or  for  averting 
an  imminent  danger,  but  is  the  mere  necessary  consequence  of  a particular 
average.  If  owing  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  vessel,  the  cargo  must 
be  landed  to  prevent  its  being  more  damaged,  the  charges  of  unloading, 
housing,  insuring  against  fire,  reloading,  (fee.,  very  properly  fall  upon  the 
proprietor  of  the  cargo.  For  the  landing  is  a necessary  consequence  of  the 
misfortune  that  had  occurred,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  vessel  to  proceed  upon  her  voyage  when  repaired, 
since  the  goods  would  have  been  landed  also  if  the  voyage  could  not  have 
been  prosecuted.  The  vessel,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  a 
part  of  those  expenses  which  were  not  intentionally  incurred  for  her  benefit, 
but  which  only  incidentally  became  useful  to  her.  Even  if  the  unloading 
were  resorted  to  merely  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  vessel,  still,  it  be- 
ing the  natural  consequence  of  a particular  average,  and  taking  place  after 
the  ship  and  cargo  are  in  safety,  it  cannot  be  a general  average.”  If  argu- 
ments such  as  these  are  all  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  contradictory 
44  customs  ” which  prevail  at  Lloyd’s,  when  a port  of  distress  is  sought  to 
repair  accidental  damage,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  framers  of  the  new 
bill  should  have  overturned  them  altogether,  and  substituted  provisions  more 
in  accordance  with  admitted  principles.  Section  62  of  the  bill  provides 
that,  44  Crews’  wages,  and  provisions,  and  all  expenses  consequent  upon  bear- 
ing up  for  a port  of  refuge  shall,  (from  the  date  when  the  ship  deviates  from 
her  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  such  bearing  up,)  be  deemed  to  be  General 
Average  within  the  meaning  of  this  act”  Section  67  provides  that,  44  The 
expense  of  warehouse  rent  at  a port  of  refuge,  on  cargo  necessarily  dis- 
charged there,  and  the  expense  of  reshipping  it,  except  as  to  such  portion 
as  shall  have  been  discharged  in  consequence  of  an  accident  at  such  port, 
and  in  all  cases  the  outward  port  charges,  properly  incurred  by  the  master 
at  such  port,  shall,  in  case  the  ship  shall  carry  on  the  cargo  from  such  port, 
or  when  the  original  contract  of  affreightment  shall  not  nave  been  deter- 
mined, be  deemed  to  be  a general  average  losses  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act” 

In  a word,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  general  average  practice  of  the 
world,  although  not  codified,  and  dependent  upon  44  usage,”  still  depends  on 
usage  so  enlightened,  that  its  decisions  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  just  than 
those  of  the  civil  law  of  any  nation.  It  appears  also,  that  its  leading  prin- 
ciples may  now  be  considered  as  settled  by  the  common  consent  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  however  clear 
the  principles,  there  will  necessarily  be  discrepancies  in  their  application,  or 
in  their  limitation ; and  also,  that  these  discrepancies  may  be  purposely 
created,  whenever  the  interest  of  a large  body  of  men  prompts  them  to  do 
so,  as  is  shown  by  the  44  innovations  ” which  the  44  custom  of  Lloyd’s  ” has 
been  allowed  to  make  in  English  law.  The  present  General  Average  bill, 
if  adopted,  would  make  no  material  change  in  our  law,  but  would  save  our 
merchants  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  conflicting  and  frequently  unjust 
44  usage,”  that  now  obtains  in  England,  and  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, whenever  their  ships  visit  ports  where  Dritish  law  prevails. 

An  universally  accepted  code  would  remove  many  inconveniences  exist- 
ing  at  present,  and,  properly  drawn  up,  would  be  a great  blessing  to  com- 
merce. It  needs  no  argument  to  prove,  that  if  the  law  depends  solely  upon 
44  customs,”  an  orderly  and  systematic  arrangement  of  those  customs  is  pre- 
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ferable  to  their  present  diffused  condition.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  task  must  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  before  whom  it  would  be  brought,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  are  not  composed  of  men  who  have  made  these  matters  a special 
study,  and  who  would,  therefore,  from  the  complication  of  the  subject,  be 
entirely  incompetent  to  pass  upon  its  merits.  If  they  attempted  to  change 
the  most  insignificant  provisions  of  the  code,  they  would  probably  alter 
it  for  the  worst.  And  the  chances  are,  that  it  would  come  out  from  the 
ordeal  of  a revision  by  the  British  Parliament,  or  the  American  Congress, 
so  mutilated  as  to  be  comparatively  worthless.  And  then,  too,  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  human  language  to  provide  for  every  emergency,  and 
so  to  frame  the  provisions  of  a code  that  it  will  cover  every  case,  but  a code 
once  adopted  as  a part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  must  be  literally  applied, 
although  that  application  may  be,  in  some  instances,  oontrary  to  reason  and 
common  sense. 

The  Social  Science  Association  has  already  collected  and  printed  the 
“ practice  of  the  various  commercial  nations  ” on  this  subject ; they  have 
also  caused  a bill  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  a code,  and  sent  it  abroad 
for  criticism.  When  it  returns  corrected  to  them,  they  will  draft  a second 
bill  embracing  all  the  amendments.  Why  should  not  this  second  bill  be  then 
referred  to  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  for  authoritative  adoption,  as 
the  recognized  u custom  of  merchants  ?”  If  this  is  done,  it  will  necessarily 
be  referred  to  by  the  courts  in  their  decisions,  and  finally  become  a part  of 
the  law  of  every  land.  According  to  its  merits  alone,  in  this  case,  will  it 
live  or  diea  The  code  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  though  framed  a thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  was  quoted  by  the  Emperor  Antonine,* 
and  is  in  our  day  constantly  referred  to.  The  laws  of  Oleron,  (a  small  is- 
land on  the  coast  of  France,)  compiled  about  the  year  1,200,  and  the  laws 
of  Wisbey,  (a  port  in  an  island  in  the  Baltic,)  of  equally  ancient  date,  are  still 
unforgotten.  This  General  Averages  Consolidation  may  perhaps  be  referred 
to  in  future  ages  as  a testimony  of  the  wisdom  and  the  learning  of  its  com- 
pilers, and  may  even  cause  the  older  codes  to  sink  into  oblivion,  or  it  may 
be  quietly  buried  in  the  archives  of  the  society  which  gave  it  birth.  It  is 
a worthy  effort,  and  one  which  well  deserves  encouragement;  and  if  it  only 
succeeds  in  publishing  to  the  commercial  world,  an  orderly  and  systematic 
digest  of  the  existing  customs  on  the  subject,  it  will  have  accomplished 
much ; but  if  it  secures  in  any  way,  their  authoritative  acknowledgement 
by  commercial  bodies,  or  by  legislation,  it  will  have  rendered  a * very  im- 
portant and  lasting  service  to  the  whole  commercial  world. 


* In  the  title  de  Lege  Rbodia  de  Jactu,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, . Dig. 
tr.  14,  title  2,  sec.  9,  occurs  what  we  should  call  a case  stated  to  the  Emperor 
Ahtoninx,  calling  for  a decision.  The  answer  is, 44 1 indeed  am  lord  of  the  world,  but 
the  law  is  (the  lord)  of  tbe  sea,  whatever  the  Rhodian  law  prescribes  in  the  premises 
let  that  be  adjudged." — Parton’t  on  Maritime  Law. 
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CONVENTION  OF  CORPORATORS. 

8PSSOH  OF  8.  DEWITT  BLOODGOOD,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  TORE. 

[We  understand  that  an  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention, 
recently  held  at  Chicago,  will  soon  be  published.  Meantime  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  S.  DbWitt  Bloodgood  for  a copy  of  his  very  able  speech  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Session,  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  which  the  following  debate 
occurred.  It  was  delivered  in  support  of  the  admirable  resolutions  reported  to 
the  Convention  by  S.  B.  Ruogles,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  entrusted 
with  their  preparation : 

L.  A.  Thomas,  of  Iowa,  moved  that  the  speech  of  S.  DeWitt  Blood* 
good  be  published  in  pamphlet  form.  It  contains  in  it  a great  amount 
of  information,  which  many  people  west  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  very 
desirous  of  having.  The  information,  of  a statistical  nature,  contained  in 
that  speech,  is  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Cass — I rise  with  great  reluctance,  because  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion appears  to  be  of  a personal  nature.  I am  willing  to  admit  that 
I scarcely  ever  heard  a document  so  scholarly,  so  elaborately,  and 
so  skillfully  compiled.  I listened  to  every  word  with  the  profoundest 
attention.  But,  whilst  I admire  it,  I would  be  very  unwilling  to  give  my 
sanction  to  all  the  positions  advanced  in  it  If  there  be  any  way  of  pub- 
lishing that  speech  without  committing  the  Convention  to  some  of  the 
points  contained  in  it — if  we  can  get  the  information  contained  in  it  with- 
out committing  ourselves  to  its  details — I shall  be  very  glad  to  sanction 
it. 

Mr.  Thomas — In  reference  to  that  matter,  I may  say  there  are  in  it 
some  suggestions  which  I should  wish  to  examine  very  carefully  before  I 
give  my  full  assent  to  them.  Mr.  Bloodgood,  I believe,  intends  revising 
it  himself,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  information,  which  I* 
believe  to  be  so  valuable,  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at  large  that  I 
make  my  proposition. 

Mr.  Bloodgood — What  I said  before  this  Convention  yesterday  was 
the  result  of  some  reflection.  I did  not  expect  that  the  opinions  to  which 
I gave  utterance  would  be  fully  indorsed  by  every  man,  for  each  one  of 
us  haB  his  own  opinions,  and  they  must  go  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  President  inquired  whether  the  gentleman  who  made  the  motion 
wished  the  speech  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Convention,  and 
reminded  him  that  no  finance  committee  had  as  yet  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Thomas  replied  that  this  was  not  his  intention. 

Mr.  John  Coebt,  of  Missouri — It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  appoint  a committee  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Bloodgood  in  revising 
his  speech,  and  preparing  it  for  publication  for  the  benefit  of  the  Con- 
vention. 
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Farther  remarks  were  made  by  members  of  the  Convention  to  the  same  effect ; 
bat  we  omit  them,  the  above  being  sufficient  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
speech  was  received,  and  the  importance  of  its  early  publication.  We  are  sore 
oar  subscribers  will  congratulate  ns  on  being  able  to  give  them  this  able  and 
scholarly  document  in  advance  of  its  appearance  elsewhere. — Editor  Merchants * 
Magazine.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen. — Our  national  character  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the  midst  of  a cause- 
less and  desperate  rebellion  against  the  happiest  form  of  government 
which  humanity  was  ever  inspired  to  establish,  while  in  the  midst  of  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  treasure,  and  the  effusion  of  our  most  precious 
blood  to  preserve  this  Union,  undeterred  and  undismayed  we  assemble 
here  to  day  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Legislature  to  organize 
an  enterprise  of  the  vastest  proportions  and  with  the  most  momentous  re- 
sults. A railway  across  a continent,  a connection  between  the  two  great 
oceans  of  the  globe,  and  a change  in  the  traffic  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America — these  are  the  objects  which  present  themselves  for  our  con- 
sideration. After  years  of  discussion,  numerous  surveys,  and  a general 
conviction  that  the  proposed  work  is  within  our  power  and  our  resources, 
we  have  been  selected  to  give  form  and  tone  and  character  to  the  pro- 
ject, and  we  here  thoughtfully,  I trust,  assume  a responsibility  which  is 
not  for  a day,  but  all  time.  It  is  with  this  feeling  I approach  the  sub- 
ject, happy  to  be  among  the  number  of  those  to  whom  so  great  and 
honorable  a trust  is  confided  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  a meeting  of  corporators  for  the  time  being,  intrusted  with  important 
duties,  so  important  that  on  our  present  action  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise may  essentially  depend. 

The  shape  we  give  it  will  be  likely  to  be  preserved.  If  we  appeal  in 
the  right  way  to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  we  may 
hope  for  their  support  and  an  adoption  of  our  recommendations ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  any  other  than  a comprehensive  and  liberal  spirit  pre- 
vail, if  local  interests  and  personal  wishes  are  to  have  a preference,  we 
may  expect  to  see  an  early  application  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, an  intention  to  which  utterance  has  already  been  given,  even  in  my 
hearing. 

What,  then,  is  our  plan  ? How  shall  it  best  be  put  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic! How  can  we  assure  capitalists  of  its  remunerative  character ! — how 
convince  the  people,  who  have  loaned  us  the  national  credit,  that  their 
confidence  is  not  misplaced,  and  that  their  favor  is  not  bestowed  on  an  un- 
worthy and  ill-considered  scheme ! And  how  shall  we  accomplish  what 
we  now  inaugurate,  in  the  shortest  time,  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
and  at  the  least  expense  ? All  this  we  shall  have  to  point  out,  if  We  expect 
to  obtain,  outside  of  the  government,  any  large  financial  support.  It  is 
for  us  to  show  this  in  the  first  place,  for,  if  the  necessary  subscriptions  are 
not  obtained,  sufficient  to  commence  and  proceed  with  the  work,  the 
generous  aid  of  the  national  credit  will  not  be  fully  available.  In  this,  as 
in  almost  all  other  great  efforts,  it  is  the  first  step  which  costs. 

The  letter  of  our  duty  is  plain  enough.  It  is  set  forth  clearly  in  the 
act  of  incorporation.  The  first  question  is,  where  shall  we  open  books  of 
subscription,  with  how  much  notice,  and  to  whom  shall  this  duty  be  en- 
truated ! Shall  these  books  be  opened  without  preliminary  maps,  tables, 
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explanations,  and  arguments,  or  shall  these  be  carefully  prepared  and 
given  adequate  circulation  at  the  start!  Shall  the  number  of  Directors 
hereafter  to  be  chosen  be  thirteen  in  number,  or  be  enlarged?  Shall  a 
railway  of  almost  two  thousand  miles  extent  be  left  to  the  management  of 
a few  or  many  persons  ? May  they  be  taken  from  one  State,  or  distributed 
equitably  among  all  the  States  furnishing  the  capital,  or  in  proportion  to 
the  subscriptions?  These  questions  considered  in  time,  and  decided  in 
time,  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  immediate  success  of  the 
project, — immediate  I say,  for  even  if  we  should  falter  in  our  present 
movements,  the  Pacific  Railroad  will  survive  all  errors,  all  mistakes;  it 
is  a work  certainly  and  finally  to  be  accomplished. 

From  the  words  of  the  act,  I have  inferred  that  the  details  of  the  work 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  direction  the  moment  it  is  duly  elected,  and 
that,  therefore,  we,  as  the  original  corporators,  need  not  embarrass  our- 
selves with  ulterior  matters  of  engineering  or  finance.  We  are  not  even 
to  put  the  first  spade  in  the  ground,  but  must  see  that  the  money  is  ready 
for  the  laborers  when  the  first  turf  is  raised. 

When  this  project  was  first  entertained,  after  the  conquest  and  acqui- 
sition of  California,  it  was  looked  upon  by  many  reflecting  people  as  one 
not  ouly  visionary,  but  not  within  the  range  of  possibility.  The  poetry 
of  the  idea  is,  however,  found  reducible  to  prosaic  fact  We  have  no 
longer  before  us  a castle  in  the  air  to  dream  about,  but  a real,  substantial, 
actual  edifice  to  construct. 

This  Pacific  Railroad  is  an  absolute,  exacting  necessity.  We  have  a 
sister  State  on  the  shores  of  a great  ocean,  which  we  early  sought  to  reach, 
to  which  the  star  Empire  was  leading  us,  and  at  which  we  now  have 
actually  arrived,  unequalled  for  its  mineral  wealth,  its  admirable  climate, 
and  its  exljaustless  fertility,  an  empire  in  itself,  an  ally,  a friend  in  need,  the 
most  civilized  and  prosperous  country  on  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean,  not 
a colony  of  tawny  natives,  mixed  up  with  European  masters,  held  by 
force,  and  robbed  by  them  at  pleasure,  but  a republican  State,  recognis- 
ing the  laws  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  already  mature  and  pros- 
perous. Sprung  originally,  like  another  Minerva,  from  the  brain  of  the 
American  Jove,  California  could,  after  a few  years,  build  this  road  alone. 
According  to  the  government  survey  she  possesses  four  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory,  which  would  give  eight  States  as  large  as  New 
York,  fifty  as  large  as  New  Jersey,  and  fifty-seven  as  large  as  Massachu- 
setts. With  a population  equal  per  square  mile  to  that  of  New  Jersey, 
California  would  support  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants;  if  equal  to 
New  York,  twenty  millions;  and  if  equal  to  Massachusetts,  forty  millions. 

That  she  will  be  a staunch  supporter  of  the  work  is  very  certain.  Her 
representatives  in  Congress  in  fact  secured  the  passage  of  the  act.  IJer 
sons  are  here  with  us  to-day  to  see  if  we  comprehend  the  vastness  orthe 
enterprise.  To  leave  such  an  ally  and  friend  to  the  hazardous  connection 
of  long  and  dangerous  voyages,  to  the  border  intrusion  of  two  large 
foreign  dependencies,  Russian  and  British  America,  would  be  but  a poor 
return  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  a poor  exchange  for  the  valu- 
able products  she  now  sends  to  us  through  her  golden  gates,  and  which 
enable  us  to  meet  the  unfriendly  drain  of  the  foreign  bankers,  not  only 
with  impunity  but  indifference.  In  the  spirit  of  enlightened  selfishness, 
then,  if  in  no  other,  we  must  perceive,  that  the  construction  of  this  rail- 
road is  an  absolute  necessity  and  an  unexampled  advantage  to  ourselve|. 
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We  have  not  only  a large  and  profitable  trade  with  California,  but  with 
countries  far  beyond,  which  has  been  conducted,  though  spiritedly,  per- 
severingly,  and  profitably  for  many  years^  yet  at  an  unnecessary  cost 
The  road  to  India,  to  China,  to  Japan  has  been  along  and  circuitous  one; 
we  have  had  to  pay  toll  to  the  turnpike  keepers,  the  bankers  of  Liverpool 
and  London,  when  we  wished  to  pass  to  the  East  for  our  teas,  our  silks, 
or  our  drugs.  Freights,  insurances,  commissions,  and  premiums  on  bills 
of  exchange  have  piled  up  their  charges  upon  our  imports,  on  something 
of  the  principle  of  Kbpler’b  famous  law,  increasing  “ as  the  square  of 
the  distance.” 

Let  us  have  this  road  and  our  invoices  will  be  shorn  of  most  of  these 
items,  so  formidable  in  any  European  account  rendered,  as  many  of  us  no 
doubt  have  happened  to  know.  All  we  save  in  these  will  be  a reduction 
in  price  to  the  consumer  here  at  home.  The  day  is  near  at  hand,  I trust, 
that  when  we  drink  our  cup  of  tea,  we  shall  do  so  without  having  lost  a 
single  drop  to  any  inimical  banker. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  our  East  India  trade  have  been  growing 
familiar  to  the  Amencan  comprehension.  But  before  we  examine  into 
this,  let  us  see  what  we  are  to  gain  by  it  for  ourselves.  In  Congress,  and 
while  the  Pacific  bill  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  McDouoall,  the 
Senator,  and  Mr.  Phelps,  a Member  of  Congress  from  California,  most 
ably  presented  this  subject  before  it,  being  comprehensive  and  masterly 
in  their  arguments  in  favor  of  its  passage.  Mr.  McDouoall  stated  the 
fact,  that  the  United  States  Government  paid  yearly  for  transportation  to 
California,  to  be  saved  by  the  use  of  this  road,  no  less  a sum  annually 
than  $7,357,000.  This  was  no  guess  work,  it  was  taken  from  the  Report 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee.  It  is  about  100  percent  more 
than  the  interest  guarantied  by  the  government  on  the  completion  of  the 
road.  This  difference,  with  the  five  per  cent  reserved  to  the  government 
by  the  bill,  will  pay  the  whole  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  years 
before  they  mature. — [See  Evening  Post , July  6th,  on  Mr.  MoDougall’s 
speech.] 

But  let  us  see  for  a moment,  ancT  Realise  if  possible,  the  results  of 
Mr.  McDougall’s  calculations,  which  I learn  from  him,  were  the  result 
of  months  of  careful  consideration,  and  which  are  below  rather  than 
above  the  mark. 

From  his  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  bill,  we  make  the 
following  extracts : 

STARTLING  CALCULATIONS  AS  TO  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

The  present  cost  and  loss  of  the  transportation  of  men  and  merchan- 
dise between  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  on  the  one 
side,  and  San  Francisco  on  the  other,  from  the  best  compiled  statistics, 
may  be  stated  thus : 

Passenger  transits  both  ways,  including  overland  transits, 


100,600,  averaging  $150  per  capita $15,000,000 

Time  of  passenger  transits,  average  forty  days,  and  counting 
them  as  dead  labor  while  in  transit  and  otherwise,  their 

average  labor  worth  two  dollars  per  diem 8,000,000 

Freights  both  ways  around  the  Horn,  215,000  tons,  at  an 
ft  average  of  twenty  dollars  per  ton 4,300,000 
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Value  of  freights  both  ways,  other  than  gold  and  silver, 
$110,000,000.  On  this,  by  the  reason  of  twice  passing 
through  the  tropics,  there  is,  from  leakage,  sweating,  and 
other  causes,  a loss  of  not  less  than  seven  per  cent  not 

, covered  by  insurance 7,700,000 

Insurance,  and  gross  losses  uninsured ; that  is,  where  parties 

are  their  own  insurers,  three  per  cent 3,300,000 

Interest  on  the  capital  which  may  be  considered  dead  while 

135  days  in  transitu — say  four  per  cent 4,400,000 

Government  transportation,  as  stated 7,357,000 

Isthmus  transportation  (excluding  passengers)  and  insurance 

on  the  same 3,250,000 

Freights  to  Nevada  Territory,  employing  2,0004teams  200 

days  each  year,  at  a cost  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  team.  10,000,000 

Passenger  transits  to  and  from  Nevada 2,500,000 

Passengers  and  freights  to  afld  from  Denver  and  Salt  Lake, 

estimated  without  data  at 10,000,000 

# — — 


$75,807,000 

The  cost  of  the  same  business  and  service  by  a continuous  line  of  rail- 
road from  San  Francisco  to  the  point  of  delivery  east,  and  the  reverse, 
may  be  stated  thus : 


Two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  tons,  at  $30 $0,450,000 

Interest  on  $110,000,000  for  ten  days,  one-third  per  cent. . 366,666 

One  hundred  thousand  passenger  transits  at  $50  each 5,000,000 

Ten  days  each  passenger  in  transit,  loss  $2  per  diem 2,000,000 

One  hundred  tons  gold  and  silver,  $300  per  ton 30,000 

Isthmus  merchandise 1,250,000 

Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado  passengers  and  freights,  esti- 

* mated \ 2,500,000 

Damage  and  insurance . .f 1,600,000 

Government  freights  and  transportation,  computed  ps  equal 

to  interest ^ 3,773,800 


$22,970,466 

But  there  is  another  important  view  of  this  subject.  Mr.  Phelps,  the 
Member  of  Congress  from  California,  in  his  speech  on  the  same  subject, 
exhibits  a statement  equally  astounding  as  to  the  condition  of  our  East 
India  trade,  and  the  losses  it  is  subjected  to  on  its  present  basis.  He 
remarks : 


M Our  imports  from  China  in  the  year  1857  amounted  to  $8,356,932, 
and  <*ur  domestic  exports  to  China,  $3,019,000,  leaving  a balance  against 
us  of  §5,33^,032.  In  1858  our  imports  were  $10,570,538,  and  our  ex- 
pdf  ts  $2,407,645,  leaving  a balance  against  us  of  $8,102,891.  In  1860 
our  imports  from  the  same  source  were  $13,566,641,  and  our  exjtfflCL 
$7, >70,7 84,  leaving  a balance  against  us  of  $6,395,802.  These  tigur 
exclude  the  exports  of  gold  and  silver.  It  will  be  observed  that  our  tn 
with  this  nation  is  rapidly  increasing,  onr  importshaving  risen  from  1867! 
to  1860  about  sixty  per  cent.  ***** 
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“ It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  under  any  circumstances  the  balance 
of  the  trade  will  not  at  any  time  be  less  than  in  1860  ; say,  $6,400,000. 
This  amount  of  indebtedness  is  mostly  paid  through  English  houses,  at  a 
cost  to  us  of  about  twenty  per  cent.  At  this  rate,  continues  Mr.  Phelps, 
the  cost  of  remittance  is  $1,280,000  annually,  and  becomes  a part  of  the 
price  to  the  American  consumers  of  tea. 

“If  we  can,  by  the  construction  of  this  road,  turn  this  treasure  ship- 
ment to  new  channels,  and  it  can  be  made  from  San  Francisco  in  twenty- 
three  days,  saving  from  the  present  specie  route  at  least  sixty  days  in  time, 
reducing  the  cost  of  shipment,  including  exchange,  freight,  interest,  and 
insurance,  to  not  exceeding  four  percent,  it  would  cause  a net  annual  sav- 
ing to  our  people  of  $984,000.  . To  the  sum  thus  saved  should  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  same  amount  of  treasure  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York,  which  cannot  be  done  at  less  rates  than  three  and  one-half 
per  cent,  and  would  amount  to  $259,000. 

“ I may  very  properly  add,  that  the  entire  balance  of  trade  against  us 
on  what  is  known  in  mercantile  parlance  as  the  East  India  trade,  will  not 
fall  short  of  $ 1 8,000,000  per  annum.  On  this  sum  the  saving  in  exchange 
would  amount  to  $3,600,000.  But  these  are  but  a small  portion  of  the 
benefits  this  country  would  derive  from  the  diverting  of  the  specie  route 
of  the  world  into  American  channels  of  trade.” 


Fifty  millions  of  treasure  which  annually  find  their  way  to  the  East  by 
the  old  commercial  routes,  would  necessarily  change  their  direction  and 
come  westward  over  this  road.  Nor  was  Mr.  Phelps  out  of  the  way  when 
he  said  this.  Its  construction  is  even  jjpw  as  much  dreaded  by  our  foreign 
enemies,  as  the  restoration  of  the  Union  itself.  Not  long  since  I cut  from 
a leading  London  journal  a paragraph  founded  upon  this  very  supposi- 
tion, though  first  suggested  by  speculations  in  a California  print  It  reads 
thus,  and  is  so  pertinent  that  I may  bd  excused  for  asking  attention  to 


its  details : 


ale 


“ The  California  papers  state  that  aft  enormous  sum  of  money  would 
be  saved  by  English,  French,  and  American  merchants  in  premiums  on 
gold  if  a steam  communication  edpfed  between  San  Francisco  and  China. 
California  sends  to  the  eastern  Suites  of  America,  England,  and  France, 
eight  millions  sterling  of  gold  yearly  to  pay  for  goods  which  it  wants. 
San  Francisco  is  twenty -five  days  from  China,  the  Eastern  States  of  America 
are  seventy  days,  and  England  and  France  are  sixty  days  from  China.  A 
New  York  house,  we  will  say,  imports  every  year  £100,000  worth  of 

foods  from  China,  and  exports  goods  to  the  same  amount  to  California. 

'hat  State  pays  three  per  cent  on  the  £100,000  worth  of  gold  sent  to 
the  New  York  house,  and  the  latter  pays  six  per  cent  to  send  it  to  China. 
Now  if  steam  packet  communication  existed  between  San  Francisco  and 
China,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  incur  the  expense  of  thus  sending 
specie  three  parts  round  the  globe.  California  could  pay  to  ChmQie 
£100,000  owed  by  the  New  York  house,  and  thus  California;  Ch|paTSi 
Nepy  York  would  be  quits.  A telegram  from  New  York  to  San  I?ran<3s5f 
could  manage  the  business.  In  the  same  manner,  California 
to  China  what  it  owes  to  France  and  England.  In  ten  days,  by'5$3hsot 
frthO  Continental  American  Telegraph,  A,  in  London  or  Pari*,  coul^send 
t^I^n  San  Francisco,  to  forward  to  C in  Hong  Kong,  the  owing 
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from  B to  A,  and  which  A owes  to  0.  About  seven  per  cent  out  of  nine 
would  thus  be  saved.  Now,  seven  per  cent  on  £8,000,000  is  nearly 
£600,000.” 


Thus  we  see  the  truth  is  beginning  to  be  perceived  abroad,  and  the 
article  foreshadows  the  conclusion.  I make  but  a single  objection  to  its 
corollary — I say  it  with  all  possible  good  humor  and  courtesy — San  Fran- 
cisco will  not  be  the  clearing-house,  it  will  be  New  York.  Threadneedle 
Street,  the  barometer  of  the  financial  world,  will  find  its  fluctuations 
registered  there,  and  Wall  Street  will  be  the  vernier  of  the  scale. 

But  in  order  to  do  justice  to  these  considerations,  another  subject  ma- 
terial in  interest  presents  itself.  The  railway  while  in  itself  a project 
worthy  of  our  utmost  exertions  to  complete  it,  will  necessarily  involve 
another,  and  this  is  an  ocean  mail  steam  service  on  the  Pacific.  I believe 
that  Congress  at  its  last  session  had  a bill  before  it  granting  a subvention 
to  a California  company  of  $500,000  for  that  purpose.  It  was  not  passed ; 
if  it  had,  I should  rejoice ; I only  wish  the  same  assistance  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Atlantic  companies.  But  I had  the  opinion  then,  as  I have 
it  now,  that  this  service  may  be  maintained  in  a simpler  and  more  efficient 
way.  It  is  well  known,  that  within  the  last  two  years  a large  number  of 
wooden  as  well  as  iron  steam  sloops  have  been  added  to  our  navy.  Some 
of  them  are  very  swift  vessels ; but  when  this  war  is  over  what  is  to  be 
done  with  them.  Iron  armor  has  superseded  wooden  walls.  The  latter 
must  be  abandoned  in  all  future  naval  wars.  Our  wooden  ships  of  the 
class  I have  mentioned,  most  of  them  new  and  costly,  will  be  laid  up  in 
our  navy  yards,  laid  up  “ in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot in  all  proba- 
bility a dead  loss  to  the  country ! All  then  the  government  has  to  do,  is 
to  place  these  supernumerary  vessels  on  the  ocean  as  government  mail 
packets,  to  reduce  their  armaments  and  crews  to  a peace  standard,  and 
establish  regular  lines  on  the  principal  routes  between  our  chief  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ports,  and  those  of  the  foreign  countries  with  which  we  trade. 
They  will  perform  the  double  duty  of  protecting  our  commerce,  and  be- 
coming its  active  auxiliaries.  This  will  be  far  cheaper  than  to  grant  sub- 
ventions and  monopolies  to  private  companies,  and  avoid  all  the  unpopu- 
larity of  such  measures.  We  should  not  wait  a moment  to  do  this,  as 
soon  as  this  war  is  over.  All  our  ocean  mail  service  is  now  performed  in 
foreign  ships.  We  have  not  a regular  mail  steamer  afloat.  There  is  only 
an  occasional  private  steamer  to  Havana.  If  a New  York  merchant 
wishes  to  write  to  his  agent  in  Liverpool,  or  Havre,  or  Bremen,  or  Rio 
Janeiro,  or  Monte  Video,  or  Vera  Cruz,  or  Para,  or  Hong  Kong,  or 
Hakodada,  his  letter  must  go  forward  in  an  English  mail  bag.  Take  ten 
or  twenty  of  our  fastest  steam  sloops  and  place  them  on  those  routes,  and 
our  commerce  will  immediately  revive.  We  shall  be  able  to  compete 
with  all  and  every  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  in  the  markets  whefe 
they  thrive,  and  from  which  they  receive  their  regular  correspondence. 

How  much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  propriety  of  this  measure,  of 
the  necessity  of  regular  commercial  correspondence,  of  the  advantage  of 
elnploying  as  many  of  our  gallant  naval  officers  as  possible  after  the  wafr 
is  closed,  of  keeping  a picked  class  of  our  brave  sailors  afloat,  and  of  the 


security  it  would  give  our  merchants  in  their  foreign  transactions.  As 
early  as  last  April,  I suggested  this  plan  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Poet,  and  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  various  distinguish^! 
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members  of  Congress,  whose  approbation  it  secured.  But  in  the  condi- 
tion of  public  affairs  the  proposition  could  not  even  be  discussed.  I hope 
that  this  Convention  will  think  of  it  before  they  adjourn,  and  by  resolu- 
tion or  some  other  way,  give  it  their  indorsement.  It  is  material  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  I need  say  but  one  thing  more  on  this 
head.  The  French  Government,  whether  the  idea  was  original  with  it, 
or  went  from  this  oountry,  I do  not  know,  haa  recently  adopted  the  plan, 
and  has  placed  a number  of  its  wooden  steam  sloops  on  distant  mail  routes 
to  carry  treasure,  passengers,  and  mails.  Strange  to  say,  that  while  in  the 
construction  of  river  ana  lake  steamers  we  are  far  in  advance  of  all  other 
nations,  in  our  oceanic  enterprise  we  are  far  behind  them.  Even  the 
cities  of  Bremen  and  Hamburgh  have  more  mail  packet  steamships  afloat 
than  the  United  States. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  this  road  9 None  worthy 
a doubt.  The  numerous  governmental  surveys,  many  of  them  made  by 
engineers  whom  we  now  recognise  as  heroes,  have  settled  the  general  ques- 
tion. The  grades  for  a great  portion  of  the  distance  are  almost  imper- 
ceptible. The  materials  are  at  hand,  and  of  sufficient  cheapness  to  give 
assurance  of  an  economical  construction.  More  than  this,  it  is  now 
demonstrated  that  railways  may  be  built  at  a far  less  cost  than 
formerly.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  new  railways  are  about  to  be 
commenced  in  the  small  islands  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  inducement 
that  they  may  be  built  for  nearly  one-half  less  than  they  formerly  were. 
Have  we  laborers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  accomplish  the  work  rapidly. 
This  problem  is  solved  by  the  fact,  that  we  shall  have  at  the  close  of  this 
war  nearly  a million  of  men,  who  have  been  inured  to  fatigue,  and  the 
toils  of  the  pick  axe  and  the  spade,  who  have  not  only  shown  a love  of 
adventure  and  action,  but  the  qualities  of  endurance  and  resolution.  The 
employment  will  be  congenial  to  their  newly  acquired  taste  and  habits, 
and  ensure  liberal  and  profitable  remuneration.  Emigrants  from  abroad 
will  flock  towards  this  line  of  industrial  competition,  just  as  when  our 
canal  system  was  commenced,  or  the  gold  of  California  Was  discovered. 
As  the  work  will  be  continuous  for  many  years,  we  may  expect  to  see 
colonies  settling  around  the  local  stations,  each  station  a village  or  city 
perhaps,  ganglions,  knots,  and  supports  to  the  great  nerve  which  is  to  thrill 
with  life,  to  become  supports  to  it  as  it  extends,  and  braces  as  it  reposes, 
the  great  sympathisers  with  its  activity  and  life.  Nor  is  the  wore  too 
gigantic  in  itself.  It  is  said  there  were  giants  in  other  days.  I think 
I can  see  such  now.  The  American  railway  system  was  a Titanic  labor, 
but  it  was  completed.  In  the  ten  years  ending  in  1860  its  progress  was 
unexampled.  In  1850,  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  was 
8,588JfT  miles,  at  a cost  of  $296,260,128,  about  the  amount  of  the 
whole  specie  in  the  country.  In  1860,  the  number  of  miles  was 
30,592^,  the  cost  $1,134,432,909,  an'increase  in  mileage  of  22,000TjT 
miles,  and  of  construction  $838,192,781.  And  four-fifths  of  this  increase 
of  these  lines  and  this  expenditure  were  in  the  loyal  States  of  this  Union, 
that  having  been  their  proportion  in  pretty  much  everything  but  political 
* power,  in  whatever  has  been  accomplished  for  the  prosperity  and  glofy 
of  this  Republic.  In  this  honorable  career  of  railway  enterprise,  the 
State  of  Ohio  has  led  the  van,  having  about  3,400  miles  of  rails  laid 
within  her  limits.  Illinois  comes  next  with  2,854,  New  York  next  with 
2,600,  Pennsylvania  with  2,300,  Michigan  with  1,678,  Indiana  with 
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1,284,  Wisconsin  with  803,  Tennessee  837,  and  Missouri  with  657. 

In  comparison,  then,  with  the  actual  amount  of  money  expended  on 
railways  during  the  ten  years  mentioned,  and  the  increase  of  mileage 
22,000,  the  work  of  constructing  a railway  to  the  Pacific  appears  to  be 
but  a very  simple  and  easy  undertaking.  If  22,000  miles  of  these  new 
railways  could  be  made  in  so  short  a time,  and  $900,000,000  readily 
found  for  their  construction,  can  we  not  build  one  not  the  tenth  part  of 
the  distance  within  ten  years,  and  especially  when  the  greatest  part  of 
the  money  is  advanced  by  the  Government!  In  this  view  of  the  subject 
our  greatest  difficulties  absolutely  disappear. 

On  this  point,  indeed,  we  need  not  entertain  a doubt.  Nor  am  I without 
hopes  that  the  road  will  be  found  shorter  in  its  lines,  much  shorter  than  has 
been  anticipated.  The  very  best  surveys  we  have  were  made  under  great 
disadvantages,  and  are  by  no  means  such  as  would  answer  for  working 
plans.  For  a great  part  of  the  distance  the  difficulties  are  quite  incon- 
siderable. It  is  in  crossing  the  mountains  we  shall  meet  our  crosses.  If 
we  could  find  a straight  line  between  the  100°  or  102  degrees  of  west 
longitude  and  the  parallel  of  San  Francisco,  it  would  be  but  about  23 
degrees  of  longitude  in  extent,  or  calculating  the  distance  in  miles,  at 
from  49  to  50  miles  to  a degree,  on  the  parallels  of  north  latitude  41  and 
42,  so  that  by  the  actual  measurement,  the  road  would  not  be 
1,200  miles  in  length,  could  be  made  in  half  the  contemplated  time,  and 
cost  perhaps  not  half  the  money.  I trust  that  while  the  road  is  being 
constructed  from  the  100°  westward,  more  deliberate  surveys  rnay  be 
made  with  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  route,  and  if  a tunnel  should* 
should  be  necessary  at  some  point  in  the  mountains,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  the  French  engineers  are  constructing  at  Mount  Cenis,  in  the 
Alps  between  Sardinia  and  France. 

The  question  which  must  occupy  us  first  and  most  seriously,  is  the 
financial  one.  Can  the  money  he  had  in  quantity  fast  enough  and  large 
enough  to  construct  the  forty-mile  sections  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
entitle  us  to  the  corresponding  credits  to  be  loaned  by  the  Government. 
I have  regretted  that  the  shares  were  not  placed  originally  at  $100  each, 
instead  of  the  present  amount  of  1,000.*  For  a long  time  the  public 
will  not  regard  their  investments  in  the  stock  as  a source  of  immediate 
personal  gain,  though  the  day  will  come  they  will  lose  their  breath  in 
racing  after  it  as  an  investment.  When  you  address  capitalists  as  such, 
you  must  show  them  a probability  of  the  payment  of  interest  within  a 
reasonable  time ; when  you  appeal  to  patriotic  minds,  and  the  higher 
sentiments  which  overlook  private  interest  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
good,  dividends  may  be  left  out  of  the  inducements  altogether.  Let  us 
explain  for  example.  The  city  of  New  York  with  all  the  peculiarities 
incident  to  a compact,  competing,  heterogeneous  population  has  some 
noble  elements  underlying  all  its  faults,  and  in  emergencies  it  is  as  sure 
as  the  foundations  of  the  earth  itself.  So  that  whenever  you  can  make 
a platform  on  which  all  can  stand  and  all  have  an  equality  of  nobleness, 
you  may  be  sure  it  will  be  crowded  by  its  citisens.  t believe  that  almost 
every  respectable  inhabitant  in  New  York  whose  labor  or  whose  income 


* The  commissioners  adopted  this  idea  and  will  apply  to  Oongress^pfts  next 
session  tor  the  reduction.  ^ 
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is  equal  to  one  thousand  dollars  a year  could  be  persuaded  to  subscribe 
at  least  one  hundred  dollars  to  this  stock,  with  a perfect  willingness  to 
consider  it  as  a donation  if  it  was  necessary,  or  to  sink  it  altogether.  It 
was  done  when  the  Erie  Railroad  some  years  since  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  the  citizens  of  New  York  called  on  at  public  meetings  and  in 
their  wards,  freely  gave  their  aid,  and  knew  their  money  would  never 
come  back  to  them.  So  are  there,  as  I have  already  said,  thousands 
who  will  give  $100  to  the  Pacific  Road  who  are  not  able  to  give  $1,000, 
and  who  are  willing  to  go  to  that  extent,  but  are  unable  to  go  beyond  it. 

As, to  the  general  financial  ability  of  this  country  to  construct  this 
work,  I have  not  a single  doubt.  I have  already  shown  what  in  ten 
years  has  been  accomplished,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  money  panics 
and  commercial  revulsions,  which  were  the  effect  of  ordinary  causes,  and 
are  attributable  to  the  want  of  skill  and  prudence  for  the  time  being,  in 
those  men  and  those  operations,  that,  in  a career  of  prosperity  are  little 
restrained  by  wholesome  caution,  or  the  lessons  of  experience.  Now 
the  condition  of  war  has  compelled  a new  system  of  expenditure,  and  a 
basis  of  paper  money  to  meet  it.  Whether  we  are  bullionists  or  not, 
we  must  admit  that  no  great  war  was  ever  carried  on  with  gold  and 
silver  only.  The  French  people  overturned  their  monarchy  with  assignats, 
our  forefathers  freed  themselves  with  continental  bills,  the  English,  who 
have  shown  such  a tender  sympathy  for  us  in  our  financial  necessities, 
carried  on  her  great  wars  with  France  with  very  shabby  looking  paper. 
The  Bank  of  England  notes  were  made  a legal  tender,  whilst  gold  was 
at  a premium  of  30  per  cent,  and  the  silver  currency  depreciated  at  the 
rate  of  9 d.  on  4 s.  3 d.  Spanish  dollars  restamped  at  the  mint  were  forcibly 
passed  for  $1,25  cents  of  our  money. 

During  the  war  of  1812-15,  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  issue  $200,000,000  of  similar  currency,  and  had  it  been  done, 
the  Treasury  would  not  have  been  so  enormous  a loser  as  it  was  by  the 
agency  of  bank  credits  and  bank  circulation. 

Without  much  further  drain  for  specie  to  remit  abroad — for  it  would 
seem  that  the  exports  of  the  precious  metals  no  longer  assume  the  pro- 
portions they  did  a month  ago,  with  the  fact  staring  us  4 n the  face  of 
large  and  increasing  exports  also  of  American  cereals  and  other  pro- 
ducts, larger  during  the  last  month  than  for  any  corresponding  month  in 
several  previous  and  prosperous  years,  with  a supply  of  treasure  from  the 
Pacific  coasts  of  amounts  equal  to  all  we  remit — we  may  safely  calculate 
that  there  is  and  will  be  coin  enough  at  home  to  resume  its  customary 
and  useful  office  as  soon  as  the  war  is  closed.  But  as  matters  now  stand, 
while  the  Government  is  expending  from  one  to  two  millions  a day,  and 
these  millions  go  into  the  hands  and  pockets  of  our  own  people,  I aver 
the  country,  as  a whole,  is  getting  richer  in  its  available  means  than  ever 
it  was  before.  We  know  the  curious  and  universal  estimate  of  the 
nature  and  offices  of  coin.  It  is  the  theme  of  philosophers,  the  study  of 
bankers,  the  average  adjuster  and  balance  settler  of  the  foreign  merchant, 
his  guide  and  his  idol.  But,  notwithstanding,  in  the  every  day  business  of 
life,  in  the  conduct  of  large  transactions  gold  may  be  a nuisance.  Some 
gentlemen  in  this  convention  could  not  carry  the  gold  they  represent  if 
they  had  the  strength  of  Hercules.  It  is  almost  as  cumbrous  as  the 
Lacedemonian  currency,  and  is  literally  carted  about  in  Wall  street  in 
nearly  the  same  way.  Policemen  walk  alongside  of  the  heavy  boxes  to 
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see  that  they  are  not  stolen  ; porters  rush  out  in  squads  to  lift  it  carefully 
into  the  vaults ; it  lies  there  for  months  and  years,  and  no  one  ever  sees 
it.  It  is  the  poor,  much  abused,  and  soiled  paper  money,  that  goes  cheer- 
fully out  in  the  world  to  do  the  work  of  this  concealed  and  idle  treasure. 
Paper  and  credit  have  built  our  cities  and  railways,  paper  and  credit  are 
now  fighting  the  greatest  battle  ever  waged  for  national  existence ; they 
are  still  adequate  to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  are  now  and 
ever  will  be  the  medium  of  all  extensive  trade  and  commerce,  in  spite  of 
all  the  denunciations  of  men  who  do  not  comprehend  the  diverse  wants  of 
mankind,  nor  care  for  their  necessities,  nor  appreciate  the  suddenness  of 
human  changes.  To  say  that  a dollar  of  property  has  no  value  unless  con- 
vertible at  once  into  a dollar  of  gold  or  silver,  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  say  that 
a bushel  of  wheat  in  Chicago  is  of  no  value  unless  the  bushel  measure  goes 
with  it.  Whatever  paper  the  Government  puts  forth  in  this  contest,  is 
as  yet  in  the  country,  and  must  be  invested  by  those  who  ultimately 
retain  it  as  property.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  securities,  and  therefore  the 
best.  A bank  note  is  referred  for  redemption  to  the  capital  of  a few ; 
a government  bill  has  every  foot  of  land,  every  atom  of  personal  property, 
every  man’s  labor  and  every  man’s  industry  and  brains  pledged  for  its 
final  redemption.  Those  who  want  gold  to  settle  a foreign  balance,  or 
make  a purchase  abroad  may  well  pay  for  it,  and  a large  premium  at 
that.  It  is  now  become  a commodity,  as  the  bullionists  and  money 
dealers  have  chosen  to  consider  it.  They  are  all  happy,  I trust,  in  the 
consideration,  that  whatever  coin  is  worth  is  now  paid  them  for  it.  Let 
them  comfort  themselves  with  their  own  maxims,  and  admit  that  accord- 
ing to  their  own  theories  gold  is  now  occupying  its  just  place  and  power. 
We  are  content.  If  we  want  a barrel  ot  flour,  we  will  pay  the  price, 
if  we  owe  a house  in  Liverpool  who  will  not  receive  our  flour  for  its 
salseratus  or  brass  buttons,  we  will  send  it  the  gold  and  pay  its  price. 
But  of  a practical  and  efficient  currency  we  never  had  a better  than  now, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  country  can  absorb  and  profitably  use  all  that 
is  afloat  and  much  more.  It  was  never  more  plentiful  in  a better  time. 
It  will  enable  us  to  build  this  road,  if  its  friends  can  be  enlightened  as 
to  the  character  and  consequences  of  this  great  work. 

But  to  conclude,  as  we  may  obtain  a better  idea  of  a great  structure 
by  viewing  it  from  a distance,  than  by  looking  up  at  it  from  its  door- 
way, so  of  this  project,  we  may  best  comprehend  its  grandeur  by  a 
slight  change  in  our  angle  of  vision.  At  the  end  of  the  present  century 
it  is  calculated  that  the  United  States  will  contain  a population  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  people.  What  will  be  then  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  nation  no  one  has  computed.  Whatever  it  is  now,  will  be  then  in 
the  ratio  of  one  hundred  millions  to  twenty -seven,  and  equal  to  all  the 
responsibility  which  in  the  course  of  events  may  fall  upon  it.  We  shall 
leave  our  descendants  no  petty  patrimony  of  a crowded  birth-place  and 
room  scarce  enough  to  struggle  in,  but  a continent  accessible  to  every 
son  and  daughter  of  industry,  and  without  a limit  to  the  energies  of 
posterity.  We  must  not  think  this  so  formidable  an  enterprise,  nor  be 
alarmed  at  undertaking  it.  If  we  leave  posterity  a war  debt  to  pay  off, 
we  give  them  the  means  to  do  it  with.  There  are  no  doubt  many  con- 
servative and  over-timid  minds  that  shrink  from  the  very  idea.  So  there 
were  when  the  great  Clinton  projected  the  Erie  Canal,  and  was  told  that 
it  would  never  be  filled  except  with  the  tears  of  a ruined  people.  So  in 
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our  own  city  of  New  York.  The  Croton  water  system  had  honest  op- 
ponents, who  predicted  that  it  could  never  be  carried  into  effect  except 
at  the  risk  of  bankruptcy ; men  of  prudence  they  were,  who  preferred  the 
safer  course  of  buying  water  from  the  tea  pump  at  a penny  a bucket,  to 
the  hazardous  one  of  bringing  a large  country  river  into  town.  So  of 
the  Central  Park,  a monument  of  a refined  and  philosophic  spirit,  so 
crowded  with  grateful  visitors,  that  an  admission  fee  of  half  a dime  each 
would  produce  a revenue  of  $200,000  a year. 

The  Panama  Railway,  which  is  a faint  adumbration  of  the  Pacific,  was 
a wondrous  undertaking.  But  its  capital  and  cost  of  about  $7,000,000 
are  now  practically  equal  to  $40,000,000,  on  which  interest  is  earned 
regularly  and  large  dividends  paid,  while  a fund  is  accumulating  for  fu- 
ture distribution  and  profit.  I do  not  pretend  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
dividend  value  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  its  stockholders.  But  when 
even  Europe  may  traffic  with  Asia  more  securely,  with  more  rapidity,  and 
with  more  profit  than  by  any  route  in  the  old  world  by  sea  or  land,  and 
when  the  distance  from  London  to  Canton,  as  now  navigated,  is  18,000 
miles,  and  from  New  York  to  Canton  will  be  but  11,000, 1 perceive  that 
New  York  has  advantage  over  London  which  must  inevitably  tell  on  the 
future  of  both  cities,  and  end  in  the  supremacy  of  that  mart  which  com- 
mands the  greatest  trade.  The  business  of  this  Pacific  road  will  certainly 
enrich  this  country  44  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.”  What  towns,  what 
villages,  what  pastoral  wealth  will  be  added  to  those  it  already  possesses, 
and  out  of  these  what  new  free  States  will  emerge  into  life  and  greatness  1 
What  innumerable  auxiliary  lines  will  branch  off  from  the  main  trunk  to 
newly  discovered  and  fertile  plains,  to  happy  valleys,  and  to  the  exhaust- 
less mineral  wealth  which  lies  yet  “ unprospected  ” in  the  teeming  Sierras 
and  the  gorges  and  golden  sands  of  the  rivers  which  sweep  their  bases.  What 
is  to  prevent  millions  of  oppressed  Europeans  from  abandoning  their  ties 
to  the  soil  which  gives  them  black  bread  for  their  daily  food,  and  demands 
all  else  for  their  rulers;  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  a general  hegira  to 
the  regions  of  gold,  when  the  transit  will  be  so  safe,  easy,  and  economical, 
and  wages  may  be  earned  at  every  mile  of  the  way  ? In  the  direct  advan- 
tages to  ourselves,  we  may  estimate  the  time  saved  in  crossing  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  going  to  the  Eastern  world,  the  saving  of  expense  in 
freights,  in  insurance,  in  labor,  the  increased  supplies  of  gold,  the  shifting 
of  capital  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  the  general  distribution  of 
means  to  live  and  to  enjoy  life,  the  advance  of  the  useful  and  refined  arts, 
the  closer  connection  of  the  States,  the  consolidation  of  the  principles  on 
which  our  political  fabric  rests,  and  our  entire  independence  of  the  efiete 
European  systems  under  which  man  has  so  long  been  kept  down  and 
“made  to  mourn.” 

All  these  results  we  may  safely  anticipate.  The  present  troubles  we 
are  encountering,  will  prove  blessings  in  disguise.  In  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, principles  important  in  their  day  bring  forth  their  fruits  at  maturity. 
Raters  long  undisturbed  become  stagnant,  and  we  should  lay  these  trials 
to  heart  like  philosophers,  or  what  is  best,  like  Christians.  Many  of  the 
best  elements  in  the  American  character,  hitherto  dormant  and  unvalued, 
are  coming  forth  with  an  unsurpassed  splendor.  Fortitude,  courage,  per- 
sistency, self-denial,  generosity,  patriotism,  ability,  these  have  at  last  come 
to  the  front,  where,  I trust  in  God,  they  will  remain,  not  again  to  be 
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driven  into  the  shade  by  political  managers,  who  are  forever  “ purring  and 
mousing  after  petty  schemes  of  political  advancement.’9 

Some  of  these  qualities  of  the  American  character  are  showing  their 
power  in  the  development  of  this  work  we  have  in  hand.  We  are  to  lay 
out  and  construct  the  longest  continuous  line  of  railway  in  the  world. 
Its  milestones,  if  I may  be  allowed  an  Irish  license  of  speech,  will  be  set 
along  the  parallels  of  longitude,  which  will  be  hourly  passed  by  the  trains, 
at  a speed  proportioned  to  their  distance  apart.  Those  travelers  going 
west  will  enjoy  a prolonged  twilight,  those  coming  east  will  have  an  earlier 
day.  The  journey  will  not  be  more  than  we  shall  have  taken,  who  come 
hither  from  New  York  and  are  about  to  return.  Finally,  the  revenue, 
the  commerce,  the  crowds,  the  wealth,  the  prosperity,  the  national  supre- 
macy that  this  road  will  give  birth  to,  overpower  the  most  lively  imagina- 
tion. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  excuse  for  much  I have  said,  I am  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  organization  and  construction  of  railways.  I believe  our  treasurer, 
as  well  as  myself,  might  cite  one  memorable  example  of  a road  with  which 
we  were  connected  which  has  fulfilled  all  its  early  promises,  and  never  knew 
any  serious  impediments.*  But  railroads  can  now  be  constructed  so  cheap- 
ly in  comparison  with  their  former  cost,  that  I believe  we  can  in  this  in- 
stance keep  within  the  estimates.  In  England,  as  I have  already  stated, 
there  are  138  new  railway  lines  seeking  legal  existence  from  Parliament 
on  the  ground  that  they  can  now  be  built  so  economically,  as  to  insure 
ample  remuneration  to  the  stockholders,  and  so  it  will  be  here.  I can  say 
with  confidence,  as  I do  with  pleasure,  that  the  selection  we  have  made  of 
a treasurer,  is  a great  move  in  the  right  direction,  one  that  will  give  the 
public  the  assurance,  that  this  road  is  commenced  in  earnest,  that  it  will 
be  honestly  managed  and  that  it  will  have  no  serious  financial  difficulties 
which  cannot  be  overcome. 

Before  taking  my  seat,  thanking  you  for  the  attention  you  have  given 
me,  I beg  that  the  following  letter  from  an  eminent  hanker  and  citizen  of 
Nei|  York,  may  be  read  by  the  Secretary.  It  was  handed  to  me  a few 
hours  before  I left  the  city.  It  is  from  a gentleman  who,  in  the  heredi- 
tary possession  of  a great  name,  ably  wears  its  honors,  and  with  universal 
acceptance : 

[A  letter  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  addressed  to  the  speaker, 
proffering  the  friendly  offices  of  the  National  Bank,  signed  by  Jamks 
Gallatin,  Esq.  It  was  received  with  applause,  and  ordered  placed  on 
file  with  other  documents  which  were  presented  for  their  consideration  to 
the  Convention  of  Corporators.] 


* Albany  and  West  Stockbridge. 
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DISTILLATION  OF  PETROLEUM. 

SPECIFICATIONS  OP  THE  PATENT  GRANTED  TO  CHARLS8  BLAOHFORD  MANSFIELD,  OF  CLARE 
HALL,  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  FOR  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 
AND  PURIFICATION  OF  SPIRITUOUS  SUBSTANCES,  AND  OILS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  PURPOSES 
OF  ART1FC1AL  LIGHT  AND  VARIOUS  USEFUL  ARTS. 

[Continued  from  page  298.] 

As  obtained  by  rectification  from  the  still,  this  spirituous  substance  will, 
however,  usually  be  mixed  with  a greater  or  less  quantity  of  alliole  and  of 
the  next  spirituous  substance,  namely,  tolucle,  which  generally  exists  in 
the  naphtha  in  large  quantities,  and  which  boils,  when  pure,  at  about  110 
degs.  A considerable  quantity  of  this  spirituous  substance  may  be  ob- 
tained by  setting  aside  separately  the  last  portions  which  pass  over  through 
the  head  in  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  boil.  After  the  temperature  iu 
the  retort  has  reached  100  degs.,  or  if  more  than  one  partial  condenser  is 
used  by  reserving  the  fluid  which  will  be  found  in  the  intermediate  receivers 
or  distilling  vessels,  in  which  the  temperature  being  between  90  degs.  and 
110  degs.  the  benzole  has  been  distilled  off,  while  the  cumole  together  with 
part  of  the  toluole  has  been  kept  back  in  the  retort  by  the  first  head,  and 
a further  portion  may  be  obtained  by  setting  aside  the  first  portion  of  dis- 
tillate, which  comes  over  on  distilling  through  a common  retort  neck  with 
or  without  water  or  steam,  the  residue  kept  back  in  the  retort  by  the  head 
on  the  distillation  of  the  benzole,  and  it  is  best  to  set  aside  for  toluole  what 
comes  over  before  the  boiling  point  reaches  130  degs.  This  spirituous  sub- 
stance is  not  destroyed  by  agitation  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is  convertible  into  an  acid  somewhat  similar 
to  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  A current  of  air  passed  through  it  burns  wil0i  a 
pale  blue  flame,  and  in  an  open  vessel  it  will  take  fire  on  the  application  of 
a lighted  match  to  its  surface.  It  is  of  about  the  same  volatility  as  good 
rectified  naphtha,  and  is  applicable  to  many  purposes  in  which  a volatile 
solvent  is  required.  The  residue  of  the  crude  light  oil,  after  the  separation 
of  the  aforesaid  spirituous  substances,  consists  chiefly  of  two  oils : one  of 
which,  viz.,  cumole,  boils  at  140  degs.,  being  therefore  more  volatile  than 
oil  of  turpentine,  whose  boiling  point  is  about  160  degs.,  and  the  other,  viz., 
cymole,  which  boils  at  about  170  degs.,  and  is  therefore  less  volatile  than 
oil  of  turpentine.  Cumole  is  changed  by  treatment  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  so  that  if  a quantity  of  it,  or  of  the  naphtha  or  oil  of  coal-tar 
containing  it,  be  agitated  with  a quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
a preparation  of  cumole  equal  to  about  the  bulk  of  the  sulphuric  acid  em- 
ployed, will  be  concentrated  into  a resinous  substance,  which  will  become 
partly  dissolved  in  the  acid,  and  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is  convertible 
into  an  aromatic  oil  somewhat  resembling  oil  of  cinnamon  in  taste  and 
smell,  or  into  an  acid  resembling  benzoic  acid,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  acid,  and  to  the  duration  and  temperature  of  the  treatment  with  such 
acid.  And  this  oil,  when  the  spirituous  substances  having  lower  boiling 
points  have  been  sufficiently  separated  from  it  by  distillation,  will  not  yield 
to  air  passed  in  contact  with  it,  in  a “ test  bottle,”  vapor  sufficient  to  afford 
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a flame ; neither  will  it  take  fire  on  the  surface  when  of  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  upon  a lighted  match  being  plunged  into  it  in  an  open 
vessel.  If,  however,  all  the  spirituous  substances  be  not  separated  from  it, 
but  only  the  alliole,  and  a large  proportion  of  benzole,  it  will,  with  the 
toluole  which  is  mixed  with  it,  have  most  of  the  physical  characters  and 
properties  of  the  common  naphtha  of  commerce,  it  should  be  received,  if 
required  separately,  when  the  boiling  temperature  in  the  retort  is  between 
about  150  degs.  and  170  degs.„on  the  first  distillation  of  the  light  oil,  and 
on  subsequent  rectification,  at  a temperature  nearer  to  140  degs. ; it  will, 
however,  require  many  rectifications,  before  it  has  been  so  far  freed  from 
the  spirituous  substances  as  to  yield  an  oil  boiling  at  140  degs.,  and  not 
having  the  property,  like  common  naphtha,  of  catching  fire  on  the  surface 
on  the  approach  of  a lighted  match. 

The  oil  next  following  in  the  scale  of  boiling  points,  viz.,  cymole,  which 
boils  at  about  170  degs.,  also  has  not  the  property  like  common  naphtha  of 
catching  fire  at  the  surface  at  the  ordinarv  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  will  extinguish  a match  or  lighted  taper  if  plunged  into  it,  and  this^il, 
which  is  obtained  chiefly  from  such  portions  of  the  oil  of  tar  as  boil  at 
temperatures  higher  than  the  previous  substance,  is  more  easily  obtained 
free  from  spirituous  substances ; and  when  I require  to  obtain  a volatile  oil 
lighter  than  water,  and  characterized  by  not  inflaming  on  the  application  of 
a lighted  match  to  its  surface,  I usually  manufacture  an  oil  which  is  a mix- 
ture of  cumole  with  cymole,  and  to  this  mixture,  or  to  the  oil  having  such 
properties  and  prepared  from  coal-tar,  or  the  oil  of  coal-tar,  I apply  the 
name  of  Camphole. 

I now  proceed  to  describe  the  method  which  I find  most  convenient  for 
obtaining  such  a product. 

In  distilling  the  naphtha  from  which  all  the  benzole  has  been  separated 
by  the  processes  above  described,  or  in  distilling  the  naphtha  or  light  oil 
from  which  benzole  has  not  been  separated,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
camphole,  the  ordinary  methods  of  applying  fire,  or  passing  steam  through 
the  naphtha  are  applicable,  unless  it  is  intended  to  regulate  the  distillation 
by  the  boiling  point  of  the  fluids  in  the  retort,  and  in  that  case  the  distilla- 
tion by  steam  is  not  applicable ; and  if  the  thermometer  be  not  used  for 
this  purpose,  the  aforesaid  property  of  non -inflammability  at  the  surface 
affords  a convenient  test  for  the  time  when  the  receiver  should  be  changed 
for  the  separation  of  camphole.  And  I apply  this  test  by  occasionally  col- 
lecting a small  quantity  of  the  distillate  as  it  runs  from  the  condensing 
apparatus,  from  which  it  should  run  perfectly  cold,  in  an  open  cup  or  saucer, 
and  plunging  into  it  a lighted  match  or  taper.  When  the  fluid  no  longer 
catches  fire  on  the  surface,  but  extinguishes  the  light,  I change  the  receiver 
and  collect  now  for  camphole.  I now  continue  to  receive  this  oil  until  either 
the  temperature  of  the  retort  reaches  200  degs,  or  190  degs.,  or  till  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  oil  reaches  nearly  that  of  water,  or  till  common  soft 
6older  placed  on  the  retort  melts.  Either  of  these  indications  shows  that 
an  oil  having  a higher  boiling  point  and  greater  density  than  the  product 
which  I call  camphole  is  coming  over.  Camphole  in  the  crude  state  may 
have  a specific  gravity  varying  from  .880  to  .980,  or  if  the  distillation  be 
continued  further,  to  .1,000,  and  this  increase  of  density  is  owing  to  the 
mixture  of  denser  oils,  especially  of  naphthaline.  When  pure  (that  is, 
when  consisting  only  of  hydrocarbons  lighter  than  water)  its  specific  gravity 
is  not  higher  than  .87,  though  to  reduce  it  to  this  purity  it  requires  many 
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rectifications.  It  is  partly  destroyed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  cumole 
which  it  contains  being  converted  hy  that  acid  into  a viscid  resinous  sub- 
stance ; it  is  violently  acted  on  by  strong  nitric  acid,  which  converts  it  into 
heavy  oil,  or  into  acid  substances,  in  a manner  analogous  to  the  action  of 
that  acid  on  the  oil  boiling  at  about  140  degs.  This  oil  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  creosote,  whose  boiling  point  is  about  200  degs.  I rectify 
this  oil  by  repeated  distillation,  either  setting  aside  the  first  portions  which 
come  over  on  re-distillation,  and  which  will  be  more  volatile  than  the  rest 
of  the  oil,  and  will  take  fire  on  the  surface,  or  allowing  these  first  portions 
to  be  mixed  with  the  subsequent  portions ; and  on  each  such  distillation  I 
prefer  to  cease  receiving  when  the  temperature  in  the  retort  reaches  190  degs^ 
or  200  degs. ; or,  in  place  of  the  above,  I rectify  the  oil  by  one  operation 
in  a manner  analogous  to  the  method  recommended  for  distilling  the  more 
volatile  substances  from  naphtha,  except  that  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to 
surround  the  still  head  with  a fluid,  having  a higher  boiling  point  than  that 
of  water ; and  for  this  purpose  I prefer  oil  either  volatile  or  fixed ; if  fixed 
oi^be  used,  I maintain  the  temperature  of  the  oil  surrounding  the  head  at 
a temperature  which  shall  allow  all  tho  vapors  of  the  camphole  to  pass 
over,  but  as  little  as  possible  of  any  substance  having  a higher  boiling  point ; 
and  for  this  purpose  I prefer  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  bead  at  or  be- 
low 170  degs.,  by  an  occasional  supply  of  cold  oil,  replacing  oil  which  has 
been  heated  by  the  vapor  which  it  condenses.  And  if  volatile  oils  be  used 
for  the  partial  condensation,  I prefer  to  take  some  of  the  oil  of  coal  tar 
which  it  has  been  distilled  from,  till  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  fluid 
has  reached  170  degs.,  60  that  one  heat  being  applied  again  to  the  oil,  it 
shall  commence  to  boil  at  170  degs.;  and  I place  this  oil  in  the  outer  ves- 
sel which  surrounds  the  condensing  chamber  in  the  head  of  the  retort, 
which  outer  vessel  is  not  in  this  case  open  above,  but  is  fitted  with  an  as- 
cending tube  or  neck,  by  which  its  own  vapors  are  conducted  up  to  a similar 
head  immediately  above,  which  second  head  is  surrounded  with  water  kept 
as  cold  as  possible,  so  that  all  vapor  that  is  evolved  from  the  oil  of  the 
lower  condenser  is  condensed  and  returned  to  the  lower  condenser,  60  that 
the  oil  in  the  lower  or  proper  condenser  will  remain  constantly  at  170  degs., 
or  at  any  temperature  at  which  its  previous  ebullition  may  have  been  arrested. 
In  the  rectification  of  the  spirituous  substance  the  residue  will  sometimes 
contain  a quantity  of  camphole,  which  may  be  separated,  if  required,  in  the 
same  manner.  Further,  the  product  so  obtained  as  camphole,  by  the  method 
above  described,  may  frequently  be  mixed  with  a certain  quantity  of  the 
volatile  spirituous  part  of  the  naphtha,  or  of  common  coal  naphtha,  with- 
out becoming  inflammable  at  the  surface ; and  it  is  convenient  sometimes 
to  make  such  mixture,  as  the  mobility  and  lightness  of  the  oil  are  thereby 
increased ; but  if  too  much  of  the  volatile  oil  be  added,  the  mixture  will 
become  too  inflammable.  Thus  far  of  the  crude  oil  of  coal  tar,  which  is 
lighter  than  water.  I further  apply  my  improvement  to  the  treatment  of 
the  heavy  oil  of  tar,  commonly  called  “ dead  oil.” 

I submit  this  oil  to  distillation,  preferring,  however,  to  separate  it  as  it  is 
distilled  from  the  tar,  into  two  portions  : a first  and  second — each  of  which 
should  be  about  equal  to  the  half  of  the  quantity  of  dead  oil,  which  the 
tar  should  yield — the  object  of  this  being  to  facilitate  the  separation  from 
the  heavy  oil  of  a considerable  quantity  of  the  light  oil  last  described,  viz., 
camphole,  which  will  remain  in  the  heavy  oil,  and  almost  entirely  in  the 
first  half,  and  which  is  more  easily  separated  from  the  first  half  than  from 
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the  whole  of  the  dead  oil  together.  The  treatment  is  the  same,  however, 
whether  the  heavy  oil  be  treated  altogether,  or  whether  the  first  half  be 
treated  alone,  for  the  separation  of  this  light  oil.  I do  not  treat  the  second 
half  of  the  heavy  oil  alone  for  this  purpose.  I either  submit  this  oil  to 
rectification,  by  means  of  steam  passed  through  it  in  the  manner  ordinarily 
practised  in  the  rectification  of  the  light  oil,  or  l distil  it  by  application  of 
neat  to  the  retort  containing  the  oil,  either  with  or  without  the  mixture  of 
water  with  the  oil.  I am  aware  that  the  rectification  of  the  dead  oil  has 
been  practiced  before,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a farther  quantity  of  fine 
naphtha  from  the  dead  oil ; but  I must  remark  that  I do  not  practice  this 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  naphtha  from  the  oil,  but  to  obtain  a quantity 
of  an  oil  which  differs  in  its  properties  from  naphtha,  in  not  being  inflam- 
mable at  its  surface,  when  the  oil  is  of  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 
If  steam  be  used,  the  greater  part  of  the  light  oil  will  be  carried  over  with 
the  vapor  of  the  water,  and  will  float  on  the  water  in  the  condenser,  and  I 
prefer  to  stop  this  process  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  so  carried 
over  reaches  940  degs. ; or  I submit  the  oil  to  distillation  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  cease  receiving  as  camphole  when  the  specific  gravity  has  risen 
to  nearly  that  of  water,  or  when  the  temperature  reaches  200  degs.,  or 
210  degs.,  or  when  solder  will  melt  on  the  retort,  as  described  when  treat- 
ing of  the  distillation  of  the  lost  portion  of  light  oil ; or  I adopt  a head  to 
the  retort,  surrounded  with  condensing  fluid,  as  described  for  the  lost  light 
oil,  whose  limiting  temperature  I prefer  to  fix  at  180  degs.,  or  190  degs., 
since  the  boiling  point  of  the  same  oil  will  be  raised  considerably  in  this 
dead  oil,  by  the  greater  quantity  of  oils  having  higher  boiling  points,  which 
are  present  with  it ; and  I continue  distillation  so  long  as  any  vapor  passes 
uncondensed  through  this  head,  or  partial  condenser;  I mix  this  distillate 
now  obtained  by  any  of  these  methods  with  the  lost  distillate,  obtained  from 
the  light  oil,  as  above  described,  being  chiefly  the  same  oil,  and  characterized 
by  being  slightly  lighter  than  water,  and  so  inflammable  that  it  will  not 
take  fire  on  the  surface,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  on  the  application  of  a 
match.  Having  separated  from  the  dead  oil,  or  from  the  first  half  of  it, 
as  much  of  this  oil,  which  I call  camphole,  as  can  be  obtained  by  these 
methods,  1 submit  the  residue  to  distillation,  in  a still  suited  to  the  distilla- 
tion of  a fluid  having  a very  high  boiling  point,  and  therefore  requiring  a 
high  temperature  to  be  maintained  in  the  retort  during  distillation ; or  if 
the  first  half  of  the  dead  oil  has  been  treated  alone,  for  the  separation  of 
the  camphole,  I mix  the  residue  of  it  with  the  second  half  of  the  dead  oil, 
or  distil  it  alone ; or  1 treat  the  residue  at  once  in  the  manner  hereafter  de- 
scribed for  the  purification  of  the  dead  oil  without  previous  rectification,  but 
I prefer  to  distil  it  once,  or  oflener,  before  so  treating  it,  as  by  this  means  cer- 
tain substances  are  separated  from  it,  which  increase  its  bulk  unnecessarily, 
and  which  are  not  required  to  be  purified.  And  if  so  much  naphthaline  be 
present  in  the  tar  as  to  cause  any  portion  of  the  first  part  of  the  heavy  oil 
to  solidify  on  cooling,  when  kept  separate,  I reject  the  first  portions  of  the 
oil  which  distil  over,  so  long  as  it  solidifies  when  received  in  a thin  film  on 
a cold  surface,  and  1 continue  to  receive  the  oil  either  until  the  distillate, 
when  received  upon  a cold  surface,  again  commences  to  solidify,  or  till  it 
begins  to  show  a decided  yellow  color,  or  till  the  temperature  in  the  retort, 
as  indicated  with  a thermometer  connected  therewith,  in  either  of  the  modes 
before  described,  is  800  degs.,  either  of  which  indications  shows  that  the 
best  part  of  the  fluid  oil  has  come  over,  and  that  the  residue  contains  too 
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much  para-naphthaline,  which  is  an  oil  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  boil- 
ing at  a temperature  above  300  degs.,  and  which  diminishes  the  fluidity  of 
the  oil  when  mixed  with  it,  and  on  each  successive  distillation  the  same 
precautions  ought  to  be  attended  to.  This  oil,  when  pure,  has  specific 
gravity  .900,  but  from  the  difficultv  of  ridding  it  entirely  of  naphthaline 
and  para-naphthaline,  it  is,  even  when  rectified,  generally  rather  heavier 
than  water.  It  boils,  when  pure,  at  about  240  degs.  It  is  not  easily  de- 
stroyed by  sulphuric  acid ; so  that  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  used  in  purifying 
it  I call  this  oil,  when  rectified  and  purified,  Mortuole. 

I proceed  now  to  that  part  of  my  improvement  whereby  I manufacture 
a fragrant  oil  or  oils  from  some  of  the  spirituous  substances  and  oils  dis- 
tilled from  coal-tar.  I will  first  state  the  method  of  treatment  which  I find 
the  most  convenient  in  practice.  I use  a vessel  capacious  enough  to  hold 
about  three  times  the  quantity  of  oil  which  is  intended  to  be  treated,  and 
with  a long  narrow  neck  to  check  any  expulsion  of  vapor  or  liquid  ; which 
vessel  may  be  of  any  convenient  material  that  will  not  be  injured  by  strong 
nitric-acid,  such  as  glass,  which  should  not  be  thick,  lest  it  be  cracked  by 
the  heat  which  may  be  evolved  during  the  process,  and  glass  offers  the  ad- 
vantage of  enabling  the  process  in  the  vessel  to  be  observed.  I place  in 
the  vessel  a quantity  equal  in  measure  to  rather  more  than  the  quantity  of 
oil  intended  to  be  treated,  of  the  strongest  fuming  nitric-acid  that  can  be 
obtained,  of  specific  gravity  at  least  1.50;  and  I prefer  to  use  the  pure 
acid,  free  from  chlorine.  I place  the  vessel  in  another  open  vessel,  which 
is  filled  with  cold  water,  so  as  to  surround  the  first  vessel  and  keep  it  cool ; 
I then  pour  into  the  acid  as  much  of  one  of  the  light  oils,  or  spirituous 
substances,  hereafter  to  be  particularized,  as  the  acid  will  dissolve.  The 
point  of  saturation  is  ascertained  by  observing  when  the  liquid  separates 
into  two  layers ; I then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  cold  water,  and  warm 
it  cautiously  over  a gentle  heat  till  the  two  layers  again  mix  into  one  clear 
solution.  I then  add  a further  quantity  of  oil  until  the  solution  begins  to 
appear  turbid ; I then  add  a few  drops  more  of  the  acid  till  the  solution  is 
again  clear  and  uniform,  and  warm  the  mixture  slightly  for  a minute  or 
two,  not  however  allowing  it  to  boil,  I then  pour  the  whole  of  the  mixture 
into  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  cold  water ; a heavy  yellow  or  red  oil  will 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  should  be  about  equal  in  bulk  or  rather 
more  than  the  light  oil  originally  employed.  I agitate  this  heavy  oil  with 
successive  large  quantities  of  clean  water;  I allow  the  oil  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  and  draw  off  the  water,  after  each  washing,  till  fresh  water,  after  be- 
ing thoroughly  agitated  with  the  oil,  has  no  longer  acid  properties,  or  I 
wash  it  with  a smaller  quantity  of  a clean  filtered  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  or  of  lime  to  remove  the  acid,  and  then  wash  the  oil,  after  subsidence 
and  separation,  with  a small  quantity  of  water  to  remove  the  lime  or  soda 
salt.  A similar  heavy  oil  m «y  be  obtained  from  the  rectified  light  oil  of 
coal-tar  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  other  ways,  as  by  using  an  acid  of 
specific  gravity  a little  lighter  than  1 50,  which  will  not  dissolve  the  oil  in 
so  large  a quantity  as  a stronger  acid,  and  that  not  without  the  aid  of  heat ; 
and  if  such  acid  be  used  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  immerse  the  vessel  in 
cold  w'ater,  as  above  described,  or  by  agitating  the  oil  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
a mixture  of  the  ordinary  strong  nitric  acid  of  commerce  with  an  equal 
measure  of  oil  of  vitriol ; but  by  this  method  the  oil  will  not  be  thoroughly 
converted  into  the  required  product,  or  by  heating  the  oil  with  a mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda;  but  I prefer  to  use  the 
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method  above  described,  as  being  simpler,  and  yielding  a purer  product. 
And  now  I come  to  speak  of  that  part  of  the  oil  of  coal-tar,  which  I use 
for  this  treatment.  The  ordinary  rectified  coal  naphtha  of  commerce,  or  the 
oil  which  I have  described  as  camphole,  may  be  converted  into  a heavy  oil 
by  nitric  acid,  and  if  the  naphtha  or  camphole  has  been  previously  well 
purified  from  the  acid  and  basic  oils  of  coal-tar,  the  heavy  oil  so  obtained 
will  have  more  or  less  of  an  aromatic  or  fragrant  smell.  But  I prefer  to 
use  the  volatile  spirituous  substance,  which  1 call  benzole,  since  the  oil  pro- 
duced from  that  substance  has  the  most  pleasant  odor,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  benzole  should  have  been  previously  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  manner  which  I shall  describe,  to  remove  thealliole,  pyrrol,  and 
piccoline ; but  it  is  not  necessary  to  rectify  the  benzole  thoroughly  from  the 
toluole,  since  the  oil  produced  from  the  toluole  by  this  treatment  is  very 
similar  in  smell  to  that  produced  from  benzole.  But  I prefer  to  use  a 
spirituous  substance  which  has  distilled  over  while  the  temperature  in  the 
retort,  or  last  rectifying  vessel,  was  between  10  deg*,  and  100  degs.,  in 
which  case  the  oil  will  be  of  a light  yellow,  or  orange  color,  and  will  have 
an  odor  similar  to  that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  is  useful  as  a peifume, 
especially  applicable  to  soap,  or  for  conferring  a pleasant  flavor,  when  used 
in  small  quantities,  upon  articles  of  confectionery.  When  undiluted,  it  is 
sweet  like  sugar.  If  cumole,  or  a less  volatile  naphtha  be  used,  the  color 
of  the  heavy  oil  produced  will  be  usually  red,  or  dark  orange  color.  The 
odor  of  the  product  will  be  more  like  that  of  cinnamon,  and  certain  aromatic 
acids  somewhat  similar  to  benzoic  acid  will  be  produced  at  the  same  time, 
as  is  also  the  case  with  cymole.  Care  should  be  taken,  especially  if  the 
less  volatile  part  of  the  light  oil  be  used,  not  to  allow  the  action  of  the  acid 
to  take  place  suddenly,  since  the  acid  acts  with  violence  on  the  cymole,  and 
may  expel  the  contents  of  the  vessel  against  the  person  of  the  operator. 
It  may  be  convenient  in  this  case  to  add  the  acid  slowly  to  the  oil,  instead 
of  pouring  the  oil  into  the  acid ; and  it  is  evident  that  the  same  method 
may  be  applied  to  the  benzole.  The  fragrant  oil  so  obtained  may  be  rec- 
tified by  distillation,  if  required,  either  by  passing  steam  through  it,  or  by 
heat  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  retort  containing  the  oil ; but  since  the 
oil  boils  at  a high  temperature,  viz.,  at  about  210  degs.  or  220  degs.,  and 
is  liable  to  decomposition  if  exposed  to  a higher  temperature,  it  should  not 
be  distilled  over  a naked  fire,  and  it  is  better  to  distil  it  by  immersing  the 
retort  in  a bath  of  sand  or  oil,  the  temperature  of  which  is  not  allowed  to 
rise  above  220  degs.  I call  the  heavy  fragrant  oil  thus  produced  from  the 
light  oil  of  coal-tar,  nitro-benzole. 

What  I claim  in  respect  to  this  first  part  of  my  invention  is,  the  manu- 
facture from  bituminous  matters,  by  acting  upon  them  at  suitable  tempera- 
tures, of  spirituous  substances,  which  are  so  volatile  that  a current  of  at- 
mospheric air,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  passed  through  them  may,  when 
ignited,  continue  to  burn  with  a luminous  flame  till  all,  or  nearly  all,  such 
substances  are  consumed. 

I also  claim  the  manufacture  from  oil,  or  tarry  matters,  distilled  from 
coal,  by  acting  on  them,  or  on  matters  produced  therefrom,  at  different 
temperatures,  of  the  products  herein  described,  which  I have  called  alliole, 
benzole,  toluole,  camphole,  mortuole,  and  nitro-benzole.  And  here,  by 
alliole,  I mean  a spirituous  substance,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a dydro- 
carbonaceous  matter,  more  volatile  than  benzole ; by  benzole  I mean  a 
spirituous  substauce  whose  boiling  temperature  is  chiefly  between  80  degs. 
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and  100  degs.,  and  is  such  that  if  cooled  to  20  degs.  below  0 degs.,  it  will 
become  in  part  solid ; by  toluole  I mean  so  much  of  the  light  oil  of  coal- 
tar  as  may  remain  after  the  separation  of  the  alliole,  benzole  and  camphole ; 
by  camphole  I mean  an  oil  lighter  than  water,  which,  when  of  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air,  will  not  take  fire  on  the  surface  on  the  approach  of 
a lighted  match,  and  whose  boiling  temperature  lies  chiefly  between  140 
degs.  and  180  degs.;  by  mortuole  I mean  an  oil  whose  boiling  temperature 
lies  chiefly  between  200  degs.  and  260  degs.,  obtained  by  the  methods 
above  described  ; by  nitro- benzole  1 mean  a fragrant  oil  prepared  from  the 
oil  of  coal-tar  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric-acid. 

And  now  having  described  the  spirituous  substances  and  oils  which  I 
manufacture  from  coal-tar,  or  from  the  oils  or  naphtha  distilled  from  coal- 
tar,  and  the  methods  by  which  I manufacture  them,  I will  proceed  to  the 
second  part  of  my  invention,  viz.,  to  that  which  relates  to  the  purification 
of  volatile  bituminous  and  empyreumatic  oils,  which  are  found  in  nature, 
or  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  substances,  or  of 
mineral  substances,  containing  or  consisting  of  matters  of  organic  (that  is, 
of  vegetable  or  animal)  origin ; which  invention  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  spirituous  substances  and  oils  which  are  manufactured  according  to  the 
first  part  of  my  invention,  and  is  partly  applicable  to  the  purification  of 
bituminous  and  empyreumatic  oils  in  general. 

I will  proceed  to  describe  this  part  of  my  invention  as  specially  applied 
to  the  spirituous  substances  and  oils  particularly  described  in  the  first  part 
of  my  invention,  and  as  I proceed,  will  show  in  what  manner  it  is  partly 
applicable  to  empyreumatic  oils  in  general.  As  applied  to  the  purification 
of  the  aforesaid  particular  spirituous  substances,  it  depends  partly  upon  the 
properties  and  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  foreign  substances  which  ac- 
company them,  and  whose  presence  in  the  different  parts  of  the  distillate 
depend  upon  the  different  volatilities  of  these  foreign  substances  approach- 
ing more  or  less  closely  to  those  of  the  oils  and  spirituous  substances  which 
I desire  to  purify. 

And  for  the  more  perfect  understanding  of  this  part  of  my  invention,  I 
will  state  what  these  impurities  are,  of  which  I propose  to  free  the  hydro- 
carbons. It  is  well  known  that  ammonia,  in  large  quantities,  is  present  in 
the  crude  tar-oil,  besides  which  there  are  several  oily  alkaloids,  known  to 
chemists  as  aniline,  piccoline,  pyrrol,  &c.,  which  have  different  boiling  points, 
and  some  one  or  more  of  these  are  found  in  all  the  crude  oil  of  tar,  at 
whatever  temperature  it  may  have  been  distilled,  as  some  are  very  volatile 
and  some  are  less  so.  All  these  bodies  are  removable  from  the  neutral  oils 
by  acids,  which  for  this  purpose  need  not  be  highly  concentrated. 

There  are  certain  acid  oils,  such  as  creosote,  carbolic,  and  rosalic  acid, 
which  are  found  principally  in  the  less  volatile  portions  of  the  6il.  These 
acids  are  removable  from  the  oil  by  treating  it  with  caustic  alkalies.  Further, 
there  are  some  substances  in  the  crude  oil  which  gradually  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  become  brown,  thus  giving  the  well  known  property  of 
becoming  dark-colored  by  being  kept.  There  is  very  little  of  this  substance 
with  the  most  volatile  spirituous  substances,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it  is 
found  in  the  oil,  which  boils  between  140  degs.  and  200  degs.  These  sub- 
stances are  removed  by  being  at  once  converted  by  treatment  with  strong 
acids  or  caustic  alkalies,  or  other  oxidizing  agents,  into  their  brown  state,  in 
which  they  are  no  longer  volatile,  and  are  therefore  left  behind  on  distill- 
ing the  oil. 

(To  b«  oontlnaod.) 
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There  has  been  rather  more  business  done  during  the  month,  although 
the  general  course  of  trade  has  been  checked  by  the  large  military  move- 
ments of  the  government.  The  demand  for  600,000  men  had  the  effect 
of  calling  numbers  from  their  usual  employments,  and  of  inducing 
many  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  filling  up  the  regiments,  and  of  ar- 
ranging their  business  in  view  of  the  contingency  of  a draft.  Nevertheless, 
there  has  been  a reasonable  activity  in  the  different  departments  of  trade. 
There  is,  despite  the  disposition  to  economize,  a gradually  increasing 
scarcity  of  goods,  and  growing  necessities  which  demand  more  or  less 
business.  The  filling  out  of  the  new  levies  also  gave  a spur  to  all  those 
branches  of  manufacture  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment requirements,  and  the  prices  of  raw  materials  have  risen  in  a marked 
manner,  and  there  has  been  some  increased  demand  for  money  for  these 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  large  sums  paid  in  bounties  to  the  troops. 
These  sums  are  estimated  at  nearly  $90,000,000,  and  although  the  col- 
lection of  it  from  individual  towns  and  cities  caused  some  demand,  the 
disbursement  of  it  again  for  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies gave  a stimulus  to  business  in  almost  all  localities  where  the  troops  are 
mustered.  The  general  business  done  has,  to  a far  larger  extent  than  usual, 
been  for  cash,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  deposits  at  the  central  banks  have 
not  ceased  to  increase,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  bank  re- 
turns on  another  page,  are  now  far  larger  than  ever  before.  In  New 
York  alone  they  are  over  $146,000,000,  being  an  increase  of  $50,000,000 
since  April.  The  government  is  by  far  the  largest  customer  for  goods, 
and  as  it  disburses  its  paper  all  those  who  supply  it  or  its  employees  with 
commodities  get  the  paper  in  exchange,  and  it  accumulates  in  the  banks. 
Under  this  process  the  amount  of  business  paper  created  is  small,  and  the 
banks  accordingly  find  very  little  offering  for  discount,  and  they  resort 
to  the  government  securities.  The  government  in  making  its  large  de- 
mands for  commodities  offers  no  equivalent ; it  merely  emits  its  promises 
without  hitherto  having  any  definite  mode  of  redeeming  them.  They 
are  indeed  convertible  into  other  interest-bearing  promises,  but  this  only 
increases  the  sum  of  its  liabilities.  With  the  present  month,  however, 
commences  the  operation  of  the  tax  law,  which  is  altogether  an  untried 
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influence  upon  this  community.  The  vast  machinery  of  assessors,  col- 
lectors, inspectors,  <fcc.,  is  to  be  created  and  put  in  operation,  and  its  ap- 
plication will  encounter  the  multitudinous  shifts  which  every  description 
of  industry  will  naturally  present  to  diminish  the  force  of  its  operation, 
and  this  may  be  expected  to  affect  general  business.  So  much  under  the 
law  is  left  to  assessors,  that  when  we  reflect  upon  the  keen  rivalry  which 
has  hitherto  existed  in  all  branches  of  business,  the  fear  arises  that  the 
tax  and  the  mode  of  its  administration  will  prove  the  turning  point  be- 
tween success  and  failure  among  numbers  of  producers.  The  main  tax 
of  three  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  gross  value  of  all  manufactures, 
will  prove  severe  in  some  cases.  In  the  cotton  manufactures  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  53  cents  for  midling  quali- 
ties, or  five  times  the  ordinary  price,  and  goods  have  by  no  means  ad- 
vanced in  equal  proportion,  the  manufacturer  is  crowded  between  the  loss 
in  running  and  the  loss  in  stopping.  A large  number  of  factories  are  run- 
ning at  a loss.  They  employ  their  hands  and  keep  the  mills  in  action, 
knowing  that  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  cost  of  labor  ex- 
pended in  producing  cloth,  (to  the  extent  say  of  $100,000  per  an- 
num,) there  is  a loss  of  perhaps  $4,000  in  the  operation,  inasmuch  as 
the  price  of  the  cloth  has  not  risen  in  proportions  the  material,  ; but  to 
close  the  mill  and  discharge  the  hands  will  cost  $6,000  per  annum. 
Hence  it  is  better  by  $2,000  to  keep  the  mill  running.  Now  the  tax  of 
$3,000  imposed  will  inevitably  close  the  mill,  because  it  will  make  it 
cheaper  to  do  so.  It  is  said  that  the  manufacturers  will  put  the  tax  upon 
the  goods  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  This  no  doubt  will  be  the  case 
in  active  markets,  sufficiently  buoyant  to  bear  the  increase,  but  not  as  now, 
when  the  markets  drag  behind  the  raw  materials.  In  this  manner  avast 
number  of  changes  may  be  expected  to  grow  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
tax,  and  the  apprehension  of  these  changes  will  make  a close  adherence 
to  cash  terms  prevalent. 

The  collection  of  the  taxes  will  at  least  cause  a current  of  paper  to  set 
into  the  treasury  of  the  government,  thus  in  some  degree  supplying  it 
with  means,  and  absorbing  much  that  is  now  outstanding.  The  importa- 
tions at  the  port  have  been  such,  in  connection  with  the  high  duties,  as 
to  raise  the  sum  of  the  customs  to  a considerable  extent.  In  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  present  year  the  amount  collected  in  New  York  has 
been  $37,137,792,  or  ten  millions  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1860.  These  customs  have  indeed  been  collected  in  the  government 
promises,  of  which  there  were  outstanding,  in  demand  and  treasury  notes, 
about  $85,000,000  available  for  that  purpose.  Of  this  sum  there  is  still 
outstanding  about  $45,000,000,  which  must  be  absorbed  before  the  duties 
are  payable  in  gold.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  demand 
notes  are  now  at  16  per  cent  premium,  and  gradully  creeping  up  to  the 
value  of  gold  itself.  The  law  of  1857  required  that  there  should  be  pub- 
lished on  the  first  of  every  month  a return  of  the  amount  of  treasury 
notes  outstanding,  for  the  information  of  the  public,  and  that  clause  was 
made  applicable  to  the  present  issues  by  the  law  authorizing  them,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not 
comply  with  that  law  and  make  the  publication. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
monthly,  for  eight  months : 
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IMPOSTS,  POST  OP  NIW  TOES. 


— Entered  for * 

Specie.  Free  goods.  Consumption.  Warehouse.  Total. 

January $1*8,668  $2,562,050  $6,668,896  $3,141,726  $12  620,829 

February 62,007  3,881,478  7,068,174  8,870,486  13,872,140 

March 89,827  8,476,004  10,812,689  4,841,846  18,719,866 

April 26,162  2,232,315  7,141,197  8,858,218  18,262,882 

May 110,388  1,146,093  8,091,120  4,600,920  12,948,516 

June 61,028  1,122,092  7,278,958  2,874,127  12,836,195 

July 219,001  1,831,932  18,799,605  4,502,764  20,853,20*2 

August 92,713  982.992  10,289,427  2 939,721  14,804,843 


Total,  8 months..  $823,269  $17,024,951  $70,784,461  $81,124,807  $119,708,478 
“ 1861 88,955,718  22,174,189  88,661,616  88,102,136  127,647,700 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  receipts  of  free  goods  have  diminished 
monthly.  As  compared  with  last  year,  the  aggregate  imports,  exclusive 
of  specie,  is  some  $24,000,000  larger  than  last  year,  although  the  receipts 
of  specie  have  greatly  diminished.  The  importations  now  struggle  against 
the  increased  cost  of  import  on  one  band,  and  the  sluggishness  of  the 
markets  on  the  other.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  demand  notes  necessary 
for  duties  has  been  5 per  cent  during  the  month,  and  exchange  has  ruled 
about  2 per  cent  higher.  This,  on  goods  paying  a duty  of  40  per  cent, 
has  been  equal  to  an  increased  cost  of  4 per  cent  on  the  invoice  in  one 
month.  This  uncertainty  of  the  costs  i9  one  of  the  enormous  evils  of 
paper  money,  now  about  to  be  developed. 

The  price  of  bills  for  each  week  has  been  comparatively  as  follows : 

SATES  OP  EXCHANGE. 


London. 

Tarli. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort. 

Hamburg. 

Berlin. 

Feb. 

1, 

113  a 

113$ 

6.10 

a 4 96 

42*  a 43$ 

43$  a 48$ 

87  a 3a* 

7ft$ 

a 76 

a 

1ft, 

116  a 

115* 

4 97$ 

a 4 . 90 

42$  a 48$ 

48$  a 44 

87$  a 88$ 

76$ 

a 77 

Mar 

1, 

112  a 

113 

5.05 

a 6.00 

42$  a 43 

42$  a 48 

87  a 37$ 

75* 

a 76$ 

M 

15, 

112*  a 

112$ 

6.07$ 

a 5.08$ 

42$  a 48 

42$  a 48$ 

86$  a 87$ 

74* 

a 76 

M 

22, 

111  a 

112$ 

5.08$ 

a 6.00$ 

42  a 42$ 

42*  a 42$ 

86$  a 87* 

74 

a 74$ 

M 

111  a 

112 

6.10 

a 6.06 

42  a 42$ 

42$  a 42$ 

86$  a 87$ 

74 

a 74$ 

Apr. 

ft, 

111*  a 

112$ 

6.07$ 

> a 6.02$ 

42$  a 42$ 

42$  a 42$ 

36$  a 87$ 

74$ 

a 75 

** 

12, 

111$  a 

112$ 

6.10 

a 6.03* 

42  a 42$ 

42$  a 42$ 

86$  a 37* 

74* 

a 71$ 

u 

19, 

1111  a 

112$ 

6.10 

a 5.08$ 

41$  a 42$ 

42*  a 42$ 

86$  a 87$ 

74 

a 74$ 

M 

*«, 

lll*a 

112$ 

6.02$ 

a 6.07$ 

42$  a 42$ 

42*  a 42$ 

86$  a 87$ 

74* 

a 74$ 

May 

2, 

112$  a 

118$ 

4 97* 

a 6.02$ 

42$  a 42$ 

42$ a 47$ 

87  a 87* 

74* 

a 74$ 

10, 

118  a 

114 

4.91* 

a 6.02$ 

42$  a 48 

42$  a 48$ 

87*  a 87$ 

75 

a 75$ 

«< 

17, 

118  a 

114 

4.96* 

a 6.00 

42$  a 43 

42$  a 48$ 

87$  a 38 

75 

a 76$ 

M 

24, 

1 14*  a 

115 

4.92* 

a 5.00 

42$  a 48 

43  a 48$ 

87$  a 88 

7ft* 

a 75$ 

M 

31, 

114  a 

114$ 

4.95* 

r a4.91$ 

42$  a 43$ 

48$  a 48$ 

87$  a 88* 

76$ 

a 76 

June  7, 

114  a 

116 

4 96 

a 4.91 

43  a 48$ 

48$  a 48* 

87$  a 88* 

76* 

a 76 

«« 

14, 

117*  a 

118 

4 75 

a 4 .82 

48$  a 44$ 

44$  a 45 

89  a 89$ 

76$ 

a 77$ 

m 

26, 

120*  a 

121 

4.70 

a 4.66 

44$  a 46 

45  a 45$ 

40  a 40$ 

78 

a 78$ 

July 

ft, 

120  a 

122 

4.70 

a4  62$ 

66$  a 46$ 

46  a 45$ 

46  a 45* 

79 

a 79$ 

M 

12, 

127  a 

129 

4.88$  a 4.81$ 

48  a 49 

48  a 49 

42*  a 48$ 

84$ 

a 86$ 

U 

19, 

1281  a 

181 

4.87$  a 4.82$ 

48$  a 49 

48$  a 49 

48  a 44 

86* 

a 87$ 

m 

27, 

126  a 

129 

4.46 

a 4.85 

47$ a 48* 

48  a 48$ 

41*  a42* 

85$ 

a 86$ 

Aug. 

2, 

125  a 

127 

4.62 

a 4.66 

47$ a 48$ 

47$  A 48$ 

41$  a 42 

82 

a 88 

«4 

9, 

124  a 

126 

4.55 

a 4.47$ 

47  a 47* 

47*  a 47$ 

41  a 42 

82 

a 82$ 

M 

16, 

126*  a 

127$ 

4.45 

a 4.40 

47$ a 47$ 

47$  a 48 

42  a 42$ 

88 

a 88$ 

W 

23, 

126$  a 

128 

4.46 

a 4.40 

47$  a 47$ 

47$  a 48 

41$ a 41$ 

82$ 

a 88$ 

(1 

30, 

126$  a 

127$ 

4.46 

a 4.40 

47*  a 47$ 

47$  a 48 

42  a 42* 

83* 

a 84 

Sept 

. 6, 

128$  a 

130 

4.86* 

a 4.32$ 

48*  a 49 

48$  a 49* 

42*  a 43 

86 

a 85$ 

»• 

13, 

126*  a 

181 

4.36$ 

a 4.80 

48$ a 49$ 

49  a 49$ 

42*  a 43$ 

86$ 

a 86* 

««. 

20, 

128$  a 

129$ 

4.42 

a 4.35 

48$  a 48$ 

48$  a 48$ 

42*  a 42$ 

85 

a 86* 
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The  exports  from  the  port  during  the  past  month  hare  been  as  follows : 

EXPORTS,  FORT  OF  NEW  TORE, 


Foreign. 

Specie.  Free.  Datteble.  Domestic.  Total, 

January $2,568  874  $27,193  $149,493  $12,053,477  $14,948,487 

February 8,776,919  49, "66  208,757  10,078,101  14.112  848 

March 2,471,288  66,388  458.917  8,985,176  11, 9'0,714 

April 4,087,675  66,360  607,678  8.002,094  12,-03.797 

May 6,164,636  76,971  762,797  9,837,693  16,842,097 

June 9,867,614  48,858  872,661  10,048,832  20,882.876 

July 8,067,887  1,117,193  449,948  14,060,437  28,681,915 

August. 8,713,582  417,100  258,680  13,046,389  17,833,701 


Total,  8 months.  $89,767,220  1,872,629  $3,256,881  $86,102,199  $181,369,879 

M 1861 8,264,065  1,946,619  8,876,911  82,682,629  89,769,117 


The  exports  of  specie  have  been  less  for  the  month  of  August,  under 
the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  its  value  and  the  impetus  given  to  the 
export  of  breadstuff's.  The  movement  in  those  articles  has  been  very 
large  for  the  year,  and  their  value  from  the  port  of  New  York  has  been 
$65,000,000,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  value  of  domestic  exports. 
The  export  quantities  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe  will  be  found  on 
an  another  page  of  this  number,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  quan- 
tity so  sent  has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  and  has  proceeded  at  a small 
price.  In  other  words,  we  have  given  large  quantities  of  grain  for  little 
money,  yet  those  quantities  of  grain  exported  to  uncertain  markets  have 
been  the  chief  dependence  for  the  payment  of  the  goods  imported.  For 
the  coming  year  the  wants  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  grain,  are  represented 
as  less,  but  the  imports  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  much  less.  The 
crops  are  now,  at  this  early  period  of  the  year,  represented  as  good 
in  England,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts is  very  great,  and  this  leads  to  diminished  consumption  of  food. 
The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  if  as  much  grain  i9  exported  this  year 
as  last  it  will  realize  less  money.  The  following  table,  from  the  English 
official  returns  will  indicate  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  her  trade.  The 
cotton  imported  into  Great  Brittain  for  seven  months,  to  August  1, 1862, 
was  as  follows : 


Brazil  Egypt  East  Indies.  Other  places.  U.  8.  Total 

1861....  cwts.  66,223  266.024  1,041.798  33.198  6,714,499  8,111.742 


1862  118,775  896,017  1,169,289  170,200  40,482  1,884,768 

Decrease cwts.  6,674,017  6,226,979 


The  value  of  the  cotton  imported  in  1861,  was  $117,500,000 ; in  1862, 
$38,000,000 — a decrease  of  $79,500,000  in  the  money  paid  for  cotton 
alone.  This  is  one  reason  of  the  continued  abundance  of  money  in  Eng- 
land. The  decline  in  the  amount  paid  to  the  United  States  was  one 
hundred  million.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  there  was  also  a fall  in 
the  amount  paid  to  the  United  States  for  food,  thus: 

VALUE  OF  CERTAIN  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  8TATES  FOR  SIX  MONTHS. 


Cotton.  Wheat.  Wheat  Four.  Total. 

1861  £20,706,200  £3,332,038  £1,844,706  £25,882,143 

1862  226,937  3,067,549  1,941,906  5,236,391 


Decrease £20,479,263  £264,489 


£20,646,752 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  decrease  in  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  into 
Great  Britain,  her  exports  did  not  decline  in  proportion.  They  were  as 
follows : 


Cotton  Goods.  Cotton  Yarn.  All  other  goods.  Total  Exports. 

1861  £21,117,913  £5,300,555  £43,819,217  £70,237,685 

1862  17,541,415  4,080,328  48,024,687  69,446,480 


The  well  known  influence  of  distress  in  England  is  to  increase  exports 
of  those  goods  the  consumption  of  which  diminishes  at  home.  The  over 
stocks  of  cotton  goods  are  now  greatly  reduced,  and  the  price  of  cotton 
has  risen  to  62  cents  per  pound  for  New  Orleans.  The  effect  of  a re- 
opening of  the  Southern  ports  for  the  sale  of  cotton  would,  under  these 
circumstances,  produce  an  enormous  demand  for  money  in  England  and 
at  the  North.  It  would  be  a long  time  before  cotton  would  fall  to  its 
old  level.  In  the  meantime,  breadstuff's  being  the  only  dependence  of 
the  North,  to  pay  for  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  imports,  the  prospect 
is  of  a large  export  of  specie,  of  which  the  movement  has  been  as  follows  . 
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The  efflux  of  gold  has  subsided  from  the  large  exports  of  June  and 
July,  which  were  stimulated  by  the  quantities  of  stocks  sent  hither  for 
sale,  and  which  could  be  realized  at  a comparatively  lower  rate  in  gold. 
Thus,  in  June  government  coupons  that  could  be  sold  at  106,  and  remit- 
ted with  exchange  at  1 14  in  August.  The  stock  was  only  98,  and  ex- 
change had  risen  to  130,  which  was  6 per  cent  less  for  the  stock,  and  16 
per  cent  more  to  remit.  This  being  more  or  less  the  case  for  all  stocks, 
the  process  of  conversion  became  too  costly,  and  attention  was  turned  to 
breadstutfs  as  a means  of  remittance.  The  gold  continued  to  flow  out, 
however,  since  the  balance  was  largely  against  the  country,  and  as  it  di- 
minished in  volume  here  the  price  rose  : 
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It  will  here  be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  1-year  certificates,  on 
which  the  interest  was  paid  every  six  months  in  gold,  has  been,  notwith- 
standing the  low  price  of  money,  3 @ 4 per  cent  on  call  below  par.  The 
demand  notes  of  the  goverment,  receivable  for  customs,  have  latterly  risen 
more  rapidly  than  gold.  Because  of  the  more  active  demand  for  duties  at 
the  close  of  July,  they  were  6£,  and  Sepember  20,  12£  per  cent  premium 
— the  price  of  gold  being  the  same. 

It  appears  that  since  the  suspension  of  the  banks  at  the  close  of  De- 
cember, there  has  been  received  from  California  $17,305,600,  and  there 
has  been  exported  $42,233,203,  showing  a loss  of  $24,900,000.  In  the 
same  time  there  has  been  sent  South  for  produce,  estimated,  $6,000,000, 
making  a total  of  $31,000,000,  Gold  has,  however,  entirely  gone  out  of 
circulation,  and  accumulates  in  the  banks,  as  well  on  their  own  account 
as  for  the  speculators  who  hold  it  in  the  banks  on  special  deposit  It 
is  known  that  many  of  the  banks,  like  the  Chemical  Bank  of  New 
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York,  have  never  suspended  their  own  specie  payments.  It  does  business, 
however,  in  government  money.  Those  who  deposit  paper  receive  paper 
back ; also,  those  who  deposit  gold  get  gold  back — a double  currency  is 
thus  established.  When  buyers  of  gold  place  it  in  deposit  it  is  kept,  as 
of  yore,  for  their  use. 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  the  banks  hold,  by  the  returns,  $37,000,000 
of  specie,  worth  20  @ 21  per  cent,  if  it  was  all  their  own  they  would 
have  profited  to  the  extent  of  $7,000,000,  simply  by  the  depreciation  of 
paper.  It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  gov- 
ernment paper  out  and  coming  out,  the  banks,  so  far  from  having  their 
circulation  restricted  by  it,  have  largely  increased  their  issues.  Those  of 
the  city  of  New  York  now  have  $9,700,000  outstanding,  against 
$5,300,000  last  March — an  increase  of  $4,400,000.  It  results  from  the 
rise  in  gold,  or,  more  properly,  the  depreciation  of  paper,  if  the  banka 
own  the  gold  now  in  their  vaults  they  would  have  made  their  circulation 
clear,  since  that  circulation  is  payable  in  government  notes.  Thus  the 
banks  have  held  on  an  average  $35,000,000  since  April,  when  it  was 
nearly  par  in  demand  notes.  That  sum  will  now  realize  $42,000,000  in 
demand  notes,  giving  a profit  of  $7,000,000,  which  will  more  than  re- 
deem all  their  own  notes  then  outstanding.  These  new  issues  are  doubt- 
less small  notes,  demanded  by  the  disappearance  of  gold  and  silver  from 
circulation.  The  bank  institutions  are  thus  profiting  largely  by  their 
paper  issues.  The  deposits  of  paper  with  them  they  have  converted  into 
government  stocks,  and  these  stocks,  on  which  the  interest  is  payable  in 
gold,  they  have  deposited  with  the  Bank  Department  for  circulating  notes, 
which  are  gladly  taken  by  the  public  in  small  denominations.  The  pay- 
ments of  interest  in  gold  by  the  government  is  now  become  a serious 
matter,  since  the  vaiue  of  gold  ranges  from  16  @ 20  per  cent.  The  in- 
terest, amounting  to  $1,875,000,  on  the  October  issue  of  7.30  bonds  is 
due  in  gold  on  the  19th.  If  the  government  was  required  to  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  that  gold  at  the  present  price — 17£  per  cent  premium — 
it  would  pay  $327,925,  which  raises  the  annual  interest  to  near  9 per  cent. 
This  immense  profit  is  made  by  the  banking  institutions  on  the  basis  of 
the  sinking  value  of  paper  as  compared  with  gold  and  silver.  The  effect 
of  the  stoppage  of  the  cotton  exports  operates  to  carry  gold  out  of  the 
country  as  a consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  bills  which  the  cotton 
should  furnish.  But  the  same  cause  operates  in  another  manner  to  cause 
a direct  demand  for  gold  to  replace  the  silver  which  is  drawn  to  India. 
In  usual  years  the  demand  for  silver  for  India  is  very  large,  the  balance 
being  in  favor  of  that  country.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present 
year  the  movement  of  silver  and  gold  in  France  and  England  has  been 


as  follows : 


Gold.  Silver.  Gold.  Silver. 

Import 160,416,200  $16,239,101  $56,027,450  $33,308,220 

Export 31,260,101  17,428,107  39,002,120  33,029,305 


Excess  exports.  $1,189,006  $17,025,330  $278,915 

u imports  $29,156,099  


The  exports  of  gold  from  England  are  to  France  and  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, silver  returning  in  exchange,  to  mix  with  that  coming  from  Mexico 
and  South  America,  in  export  to  the  East  Indies.  The  demand  for  silver 
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for  the  East  Indies  increasing  with  the  demand  in  England  for  East  India 

Eroducts.  The  state  of  the  cotton  market  has  been  such  as  to  draw 
urgely  upon  East  India  for  raw  cotton,  and  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
cotton  goods  sent  thither,  as  follows : 


/——Cotton  from  India.  — ■ » Goods  to  India. 
Cwta.  Value. 

1861  692,770  £1,683,190  £7,873,781 

1862  1,001,427  3,914,012  6,029,111 

Increase £2,231,022  

Decrease £1,844,670 


Thus  there  has  been  $11,000,000  more  bought  of  India  and  $9,000,000 
less  sold  to  her  of  cotton  in  six  months.  The  result  was  an  export  of 
$28,009,000  in  silver  in  seven  months  ending  July  31, 1862,  or  $3,000,000 
more  than  in  the  same  time  last  year.  Silver  in  London  rose,  conse- 

Suently,  from  60d.  per  ounce  to  62d.,  for  Mexican  dollars,  or  rather  more 
ian  3 per  cent.  As  a consequence,  gold  was  more  in  demand  for  the 
Continent,  to  exchange  for  the  silver  desired  for  the  India  market.  Eng- 
land was  required  to  pay  India  double  the  money  for  the  same  quantity 
of  cotton.  During  the  six  months  ending  August  1st,  England  imported 
from  the  United  States  4,194,900  lbs.  of  cotton,  at  an  average  of  25  cts. 
per  pound.  In  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year  she  imported  from 
the  United  States  660,873,937  lbs.,  at  an  average  of  15  cts.  To  draw 
her  supplies  from  India  at  double  the  usual  price  will,  it  will  be  perceived, 
involve  a drain  of  specie  to  India  which  will  carry  thither  all  that  is  ac- 
cessible. In  other  words,  all  the  specie  held  by  the  Northern  States  will 
be  in  demand  to  supply  England  with  India  cotton.  The  influence  of 
that  demand  upon  the  finances  of  the  government  will  be  very  considera- 
ble, since  its  credit  must  be  affected  by  the  visible  rise  in  gold  which  an 
active  and  effective  demand  for  it  will  not  fail  to  create,  and  which  makes 
more  onerous  at  every  recurring  dividend-day  the  obligation  to  pay  in- 
terest in  gold.  The  present  course  of  the  import  trade  indicates  that  the 
government  paper  will  suffioe  to  meet  the  duties  for  a year  to  come.  After 
it  is  exhausted  the  customs  will  be  received  in  gold  in  sums  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debt.  This  will  relieve  the  government  from  the 
expense  of  buying  gold,  but  it  will  throw  it  upon  the  importers.  In  other 
words,  it  will  by  so  much  enhance  the  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer, 
and  will  operate  as  a higher  rate  of  interest ; but  the  mode  of  doing  it 
is  far  more  injurious  than  would  have  been  a direct  tax.  The  department, 
to  meet  this  gold  difficulty,  agreed  to  receive  gold  on  deposit  at  the  Treas- 
ury department  at  4 per  cent  interest  payable  in  gold.  Thus  putting  off 
the  necessity  of  buying  gold  until  the  exhaustion  of  outstanding  Trea- 
sury notes  shall  give  the  government  gold  for  duties.  The  cotton  and 
other  production  of  the  South  have  hitherto  been  a large  proportion  of 
the  national  wealth  and  government  support.  The  course  of  events  has 
now  made  those  productions  for  the  future  improbable,  since  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Congress,  changes 
the  whole  condition  of  Southern  labor  and  undermines  the  productions 
at  least  for  a time.  This  procedure  throws  the  whole  weight  of  the  gov- 
ernment debt  and  expenses  upon  Northern  industry,  and  greatly  compli- 
cates the  financial  position. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


1.  The  Tax  on  Manufactured  Goods.  2.  Leoal  Tender  Notes  in  Chicaoo  without  the 
Treasury  Department  8tamp.  8.  The  Duty  on  Chain  Cables  and  other  aeticlrs.  4. 
Poebion  Bondholders  and  the  Tax  Bill.  5.  Palmyra  Island.  6.  Regulations  foe  Trade 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  7.  Chicago  Currency.  8.  Commissions  to  purchasers  or 
Stamps.  9.  Debenture  Certificates. 

THE  TAX  ON  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

The  following  correspondence  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
manufacturers : 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue , ) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug . 8,  1862.  ) 

To  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

Sir  : I am  in  daily  receipt  of  letters  containing  inquiries  relative  to  the 
construction  of  the  seventy-fifth  section  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  pro- 
vide internal  revenue  to  support  the  Government,  and  to  pay  interest  on 
the  public  debt.”  The  magnitude  of  the  interest  involved  in  these  in- 
quiries is  such  that  I desire  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
or  other  appropriate  legal  adviser  of  the  Department.  The  questions  on 
which  I ask  advice  are : 

first , Will  a manufacturer,  who,  previous  to  Sept.  1,  shall  have  removed 
goods  or  wares,  otherwise  liable  to  taxation,  from  the  place  or  premises 
where  manufactured,  to  another  place,  or  to  other  premises  in  the  same 
city  or  town,  be  thereby  exempted  from  assessment  on  goods  so  removed  ? 

Second , Will  a manufacturer,  who,  previous  to  Sept.  1 , shall  have  re- 
moved goods  or  wares,  otherwise  liable  to  taxation,  from  the  town  or  city 
where  the  manufactory  is  situated  to  another  town  or  city,  be  thereby 
exempted  from  taxation  on  goods  so  removed  ? These  questions  assume 
that  the  manufacturer  is  the  owner  of  the  goods  on  the  1st  of  September. 
Should  the  opinion  be  that  the  manufacturer  in  the  cases  stated  is  exempt 
from  taxation,  I then  desire  to  know  whether  a manufacturer  of  the  articles 
mentioned  in  schedule  0 will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  likewise 
exempt  from  taxation.  Your  obedient  servant, 

George  S.  Boutwell, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue . 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  this  letter  was  referred,  returned 
the  following  answer : 

Treasury  Department , Solicitor's  Office , Sept.  6,  1862, 

8ir:  I have  the  honor  herewith  to  return  the  letter  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  dated  Aug.  8,  1862,  asking  the  opinion  of  the  So- 
licitor of  the  Treasury  upon  certain  questions  which  are  stated  by  the  Com- 
missioner. By  an  inspection  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  section  referred 
to,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  several  classes  of  merchandise  which 
are  made  subject  to  duties:  First,  such  as  are  produced  and  sold  atter  the 
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1st  day  of  September,  1802.  Second,  such  as  are  manufactured  or  made 
and  sold  after  that  date.  Third,  such  as  are  removed  for  consumption; 
and  Fourth,  such  as  are  removed  for  delivery  to  others  than  agents  of  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  within  the  United  States  or  Territories  thereof 
after  the  same  date. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that,  giving  to  the  language  employed  in  the 
description  of  the  last  two  classes  its  widest  signification,  those  classes 
would  embrace  goods  removed  for  consumption  in  the  one  case,  or  for  de- 
livery in  the  other,  whenever — “at  whatever  time” — they  might  have 
been  manufactured,  or  “ from  whatever  place  the  removal  might  be  made  ” 
The  object  of  the  last  proviso  of  the  section  was  to  limit  the  effect  of  the 
language  thus  employed.  This  limitation  has  been  made  by  providing 
that  the  duty  shall  apply  only,  first,  to  such  articles  as  are  manufactured 
on  or  after  the  day  specified,  in  which  case  it  is  immaterial  from  what 
place  the  removal  occurs;  and,  second,  to  such  as  are  manufactured  and 
“ not  removed  from  the  place  of  manufacture”  prior  to  that  date ; thus, 
in  the  latter  case,  rendering  the  place  of  manufacture  the  only  one  a re- 
moval from  which  will  subject  the  goods  to  duty. 

The  remaining  points  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in  order  to 
supply  answers  to  the  first  two  inquiries  of  the  Commissioner  are,  first, 
What  is  to  be  deemed  the  place  of  manufacture?  and,  second.  What  will 
amount  to  a removal  from  it?  Upon  the  first  point,  I am  of  opinion  that 
by  the  expression,  “ the  place  of  manufacture,”  Congress  intended  to  desig- 
nate the  premises  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on,  together  with  the 
store-rooms  therewith  connected,  and  not  the  town  and  city  in  which  the 
manufacture  is  prosecuted.  I do  not  conceive  it  to  be  essential  that  the 
place  of  storage  be  on  the  same  lot,  or  even  adjoining  the  lot  on  which  the 
goods  are  actually  produced  ; but  it  must  be  a place  connected  with  the 
manufactory,  and  used,  as  to  the  goods  in  question,  as  a place  of  storage. 

The  other  point,  so  far  as  it  involves  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  physical 
removal — if,  indeed,  it  be  anything  more  than  a modification  of  the  ques- 
tion just  considered — is  one,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  some  difficulty.  Ordi- 
narily, the  place  of  manufacture  would  be  understood  to  be  either  the 
premises  where  the  actual  production  occurs,  or  those  commonly  used  for 
the  storage  of  the  goods  produced.  But  suppose  a manufacturer  to  send 
goods  to  a temporary  place  of  deposit  in  the  same  town  or  city  with  his 
manufactory,  but  for  storage  only,  and  perhaps  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  duty  imposed  by  the  act;  or  suppose  a manufacturer  who, 
beside  disposing  of  his  wares  at  wholesale,  has  in  the  same  town  or  city 
with  his  manufactory  an  establishment  where  he  sells  them  at  retail,  to 
send  some  of  his  goods  to  such  retail  establishments  for  sale ; would  the 
removal  in  the  one  case  or  the  other  thus  supposed  be  such  a one  as  is  con- 
templated in  the  proviso  referred  to  ? 

I think  that  in  the  last  case  stated  it  would  be  so,  and  that  in  the  former 
it  would  not. 

But  again,  suppose  a manufacturer  never  to  make  sale  of  his  wares  at 
his  manufactory,  but  to  have  connected  therewith  in  some  distant  town  or 
city*  a place  of  storage  and  sale  to  which  he  has  sent  goods — or  suppose  a 
manufacturer  to  send  to  such  distant  place,  merely  for  storage  or  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  duty,  a portion  of  his  goods — would  the  removal  in  either 
or  both  of  these  cases  be  such  as,  if  occurring  before  the  1st  of  September, 
to  exempt  the  goods  from  duty  ? As  I have  stated,  I consider  this  a ques- 
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tion  not  without  difficulty,  but  I incline  to  the  opinion  that  in  both  cases 
the  removal  must,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  held  to  be  complete. 

I am  of  opinion  that  it  wou/d  be  too  wide  a latitude  of  construction  to 
consider  a storehouse  in  a distant  town  or  city  as,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, embraced  within  the  description  of  44  the  place  of  manufacture.” 
What  I have  written  will  indicate  my  views  as  clearly  as  I am  prepared  to 
state  them  upon  the  first  two  inquiries  propounded. 

As  to  the  last  inquiry,  I have  to  say  that,  beside  the  seeming  impro- 
priety of  adopting  a construction  which  would  impose  a duty  upon  one 
class  of  goods,  while  another  class,  equally  bound  in  natural  justice  to  pay 
duty,  should  be  exempted,  I conceive  that  the  proviso  under  consideration 
applies  as  well  to  articles  enumerated  in  Schedule  C,  as  to  those  mentioned 
in  section  75 ; the  proviso  is  general,  and  applies  to  all  articles  upon  which 
a duty  is  imposed  by  the  act.  The  burdens  imposed  upon  the  articles 
mentioned  in  Schedule  G are  not  the  less  44  duties”  that  they  are  imposed 
by  way  of  requiring  the  articles  to  be  44  stamped.”  I am,  therefore,  of  opin- 
ion that  the  same  rule  must  apply  to  the  articles  enumerated  in  Schedule 
0 as  applies  to  those  mentioned  in  section  75. 

With  high  respect, 

Edward  Jordan,  Solicitor. 


LEGAL  TENDER  NOTES  IN  CHICAGO*  WITHOUT  THE  TREASURY  DEPART. 

MENT  STAMP. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  September  2d  contains  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment that  there  are  legal  tender  notes  in  that  city  circulating  without  the 
government  stamp  affixed  to  them,  as  it  professes  to  be  on  all  genuine 
note*.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  44  possibly  they  are  genuine.” 
The  following  is  the  statement  by  the  Tribune : 

There  are  quite  a number  of  Treasury  notes  in  circulation  without  the 
red  stamp.  There  being  some  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  these  notes,  a 
dispatch  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  Secretary  Chase,  to  which  the  following 
reply  has  been  received  : 

Washington,  Sept.  1. 

A.  Mater,  Sherman  Ho  nee : 

No  notes  are  valid  without  the  seal.  Possibly  they  are  genuine,  how- 
ever; and  if  so,  they  will  be  redeemed  as  mutilated  notes. 

(Signed)  S.  P.  Chase. 

THE  DUTY  ON  CHAIN  CABLES  AND  . OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  appeal,  has  affirmed  the  decision  of 
Collector  Barnet,  imposing,  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  duty  at  the 
rate  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  merchandise  claimed  by  the  importers  as 
chain  cables,  made  of  wire  or  rods  less  than  one- half  of  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter. To  this  it  is  interposed  that,  in  commercial  usage  and  parlance  in  this 
country  and  England,  there  are  no  chains  known  as  chain  cables  made  of 
wire  or  rods  of  less  than  one-half  of  one  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  also 
affirmed  that  Orange  mineral  was  properly  assessed  at  $2  25  per  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  not  provided  for  by  name  in  the  law,  but  is  used  for  the 
same  general  purposes  as  red  lead  ; and  that  compositions  of  glass  for  jew- 
elers9 use,  being  a 44  manufacture  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  is  a component 
material,”  is  subject  to  a duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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FOREIGN  BONDHOLDERS  AND  THE  TAX  BILL 

The  following  correspondence  is  of  great  interest  to  foreign  holders  of 
bonds  of  the  United  States : 

New  York , Aug.  28. 

Sir  : In  behalf  of  many  foreign  holders  of  American  securities  we  solicit 
the  favor  of  replies  to  the  following  queries : 

Under  the  United  States  Tax  Bill,  soon  to  go  into  effect,  what  tax  will 
foreigners  resident  abroad  have  to  pay  from  : 

First,  The  interest  on  United  States  loans  ? 

Second , The  interest  on  state  and  city  loans  ? 

Third , The  interest  on  railway  bonds  ? 

Fourth , The  dividends  on  shares  in  railway,  gas,  and  other  corpora- 
tions ! 

Fifth , In  what  manner  and  by  whom  will  such  taxes  be  collected  f 

We  desire  to  make  known  to  our  correspondents  abroad,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, not  our  own  but  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  law. 

This  you  will  please  accept  as  our  apology  for  thus  trespassing  upon 
your  time. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  Barclay  k Livingston. 

To  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dec.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  ) 
Washington,  D.  C Sept.  3,  1862.  ) 

Sirs  : I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
28th  of  ArgusL 

In  reply,  permit  me  to  say  that  whenever  coupons  are  payable  in  a for- 
eign country,  no  deduction  can  be  made  legally  by  virtue  of  our  excise 
laws. 

On  dividends  and  coupons  payable  in  this  country,  the  deductions  will 
be  made  in  conformity  to  the  excise  law. 

In  neither  case  is  the  residence  of  the  bolder  to  be  regarded. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  S.  Boutwell, 

Commissioner . 

Messrs.  Barolay  k Livingston,  New  York. 


PALMYRA  ISLAND, — THE  KINO  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  DISPUTING  OUR 
RIGHT  OF  POSSESSION. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Hon- 
olulu : 

“ By  the  following  notice,  which  was  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Government 
gazette,  it  appears  that  Palmyra  Island,  located  nearly  a thousand  miles 
distant  from  this  group,  has  been  taken  possession  of  and  formally  annexed 
to  this  kingdom : 

44  Proclamation. — Whereas,  on  the  Gfteenth  day  of  April,  1862,  Pal- 
myra Island,  in  latitude  6°  60;  North,  and  longitude  161°  53'  West,  was 
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taken  possession  of,  with  the  usual  formalities,  by  Captain  Zenas  Brut,  he 
being  duly  authorized  to  do  so,  in  the  name  of  Kamshamsha  IV.,  King  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Therefore , This  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  said 
island,  so  taken  possession  of,  is  henceforth  to  be  considered  and  respected 
as  part  of  the  domain  of  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

L.  Kamshamsha, 
Minister  of  Interior . 

Department  of  the  Interior , June  18,  1862. 

“ The  above  may  all  be  perfectly  legal  and  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nations,  but  our  authorities,  before  they  proceed  any  further, 
and  appoint  a governor,  with  tax  collectors,  judges,  or  other  officers  for 
their  newly-acquired  territory,  should  investigate  the  title  to  the  claim 
which  is  now  set  up.  It  appears  that  formal  possession  was  takm  of  Pal- 
myra Island,  in  October,  1859,  for  the  United  States  Government,  by  Dr. 
G.  P.  Judd,  the  agent  of  the  American  Guano  Company,  who  visited  the 
island  in  the  brig  Josephine.  A notice  to  that  effect  and  the  American 
flag  were  left  on  the  island.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  notice  left 
there : 

“ Be  it  known  to  all  People,  that,  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  A.D.  1859, 
the  undersigned,  agent  of  the  American  Guano  Company,  landed  from  the 
brig  Josephine,  and  having  discovered  a deposit  of  guano  thereon,  doth, 
on  this  20th  day  of  October  aforesaid,  take  formal  possession  of  this  island, 
called  “ Palmyra,”  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  claim  the  same  for 
said  Company. 

(Signed)  G.  P.  Judd. 

Witnesses  : Agent  A . G.  Co. 

C.  H.  Judd, 

R.  Drysdale,  M.  D. 

W.  C.  Stone. 

44  York  Island  was  also  taken  possession  of  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the 
same  parties.  We  believe  the  44  United  States  Guano  Company”  also  claim 
the  same  islands,  and  that  a proclamation  was  issued  to  that  effect  from  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  in  favor  of  one  of  these  claimants.  It 
may  be  argued  that  right  of  possession  can  only  hold  good  so  long  as  the 
territory  claimed  is  occupied  on  behalf  of  the  nation  claiming  it.  This  is 
an  open  question,  how  far  that  argument  can  uphold  or  destroy  the  claim. 
The  Hawaiian  Government  several  years  ago  took  possession  of  several 
islands  to  the  northwest  of  this  group,  and  since  the  proclamation  was 
made  there  has  been  no  pretension  to  occupancy,  and  the  islands  may  re- 
main untenanted  for  the  next  fifty  years.  Now,  cannot  the  American, 
British,  or  French  Government  lay  claim  to  and  occupy  them,  should  either 
government  wish  to  make  a naval  depot  there  ? It  appears  to  us  that  they 
would  have  the  same  right  to  occupy  Bird  Island  that’  we  have  to  occupy 
Palmyra.  Capt.  Bent,  in  his  letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  makes 
the  following  report  concerning  this  island,  and  no  doubt  for  some  pur- 
poses it  may  be  worth  claiming  possession  ; but  if  we  are  to  set  up  a prior 
claim  to  the  American  Government,  and  are  going  to  hold  it  vi  et  armiey 
under  the  motto  that 44  might  makes  right,”  our  Secretary  of  War  had  bet- 
ter call  for  a larger  appropriation  for  his  department,  and  order  half  a 
dozen  44  Monitors.”  Nothing  like  being  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
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M By  correct  observation,  I found  the  island  to  be  in  latitude  5°  50' 
North,  and  in  longitude  161°  53'  West.  The  island  is  about  ten  miles  in 
length  and  six  miles  in  breadth.  The  eastern  end  rises  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  landing  is  on  the  west  end  ; and  a vessel 
can  lie  in  perfect  safety  in  three  fathoms  of  water.  The  trees  on  the  island 
are  cocoanut,  puhala,  and  a species  of  the  koa.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  will 
grow  on  the  island.  I planted  some  beans,  com,  and  watermelons.  I 
erected  a dwelling  house  on  the  island,  and  also  a curing  house  for  bieke 
de  mer.  I left  on  the  island  one  white  man  aud  four  Hawaiians,  who  are 
engaged  in  curing  the  biche  de  mer 


REGULATIONS  FOR  TRADE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

[order  OF  GENERAL  W.  T.  SHERMAN.] 

Headquarters  Fifth  Division , ) 
Memphis , September  8.  J 

Until  trade  shall  be  regularly  opened  with  ports  and  places  on  the 
Mississippi  River  below  Memphis,  all  commercial  intercourse  between  this 
city  and  Helena,  and  with  intermediate  points,  will  be  under  joint  military 
and  civil  jurisdiction,  and  be  governed  by  the  following  regulations — the 
object  being,  while  guarding  against  the  conveyance  of  supplies  of  what- 
ever description  to  individuals  or  bands  in  armed  or  other  hostility  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  not  to  deny  their  usual  family  and  planta- 
tion supplies  to  persons  who  have  refused  or  declined  to  engage  in  or  other- 
wise promote  the  existing  rebellion  : 

1.  All  permits  shall  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Memphis,  and 
no  merchandise  which  is  not  so  permitted  shall  be  received  on  board  of  any 
steamboat  or  other  vessel  or  vehicle  engaged  in  the  business  of  common 
carriers,  except  army  supplies  moving  under  military  authority. 

2.  Merchandise  needed  for  family  and  plantation  supply  (not  including 
arms  or  ammunition)  will  be  permitted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  persons 
residing  on  either  side*of  the  Mississippi  River  between  Memphis  and  Helena, 
or  at  Helena  or  in  its  neighborhood,  who  have  not  taken  any  active  part 
in  the  rebellion  themselves,  or  directly  or  indirectly,  by  connivance  or  assent, 
aided  or  encouraged  those  who  have.  Such  supplies,  however,  must  go 
forward  from  time  to  time  in  limited  quantities,  and  before  the  delivery  of 
the  first  the  recipient  will  be  required  to  appear  in  person  at  either  Memphis 
or  Helena,  and  make  affidavit  before  a proper  officer  that  no  part  of  the 
supplies  so  delivered  shall  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  to  other  parties, 
or  used  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  except  for  the  consump- 
tion of  his  or  her  family  and  plantation  laborers. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  and 
detecting  attempts  to  evade  or  violate  its  terms,  a list  of  persons  of  the 
character  above  described,  residing  or  having  their  plantations  within  the 
district  of  country  named,  and  who  have  remained  at  their  usual  places  of 
residence  attending  to  their  legitimate  business,  will  be  prepared  at  as  early 
a period  as  practicable  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  list  will 
at  all  times  be  subject  to  revision,  that  proper  names,  which  at  first  may  be 
omitted,  may  be  added  to  it,  and  improper  ones,  enrolled  through  misrepre- 
sentation, be  erased. 
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4.  For  the  present  and  till  otherwise  provided,  all  this  special  transporta- 
tion will  be  committed  to  a single  steamboat,  to  be  settled  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  master  of  which  shall  execute  bond  with  reasonable  security  that 
he  will  not  deliver  any  package  of  merchandise,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  any 
place  other  than  that  for  which  it  shall  have  been  duly  permitted.  And 
such  boat  shall  carry  and  reasonably  remunerate  a revenue  aid,  to  be  ap- 
pointed suhject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose 
scope  of  duties  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  similar  officers  on  boats  en- 
gaged in  the  St.  Louis  aDd  Memphis  trade. 

5.  The  bar  of  this  boat,  and  of  all  other  boats  running  upon  the  wateis 
within  the  district  prescribed,  shall  carry  among  its  stores  no  intoxicating 
liquors  for  sale  or  barter  along  the  coast,  and  shall  be  immediately  closed 
upon  arriving  at  any  port  or  place  where  the  drinking  saloons  have  been 
closed  by  either  civil  or  military  authority. 

6.  All  lots  of  cotton,  horses,  mules,  or  wagons,  shipped  north  from  the 
lower  Mississippi,  must  be  accompanied  by  the  bills  of  sale,  witnessed  by  at 
least  two  witnesses,  and  duly  receipted  at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  pur- 
chasers. 

7.  These  regulations  are  at  all  times  subject  to  change  or  revocation  by 
the  authority  that  establishes  them. 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major-General  Commanding  5th  Division. 

W.  D.  Gallagher,  Special  Agent  Treasury  Department. 


CHICAGO  CURRENCY. 

There  was  a report  telegraphed  from  Springfield  some  days  since  that 
large  amounts  of  Illinois  currency  had  been  applied  for  at  the  auditor’s 
office.  The  following  letter  from  the  auditor  to  a banker  of  th.s  city  sets 
the  matter  right : 

Auditor's  Office  Illinois , Springfield , August  30 

Dear  Sir  : I am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  29th  inst.,  in  which  you 
refer  me  to  certain  reports  that  applications  are  filed  with  the  auditor  for 
a large  amount  of  Illinois  currency.  In  reply,  I would  say  that  all  such 
reports  are  without  foundation.  The  total  amount  of  currency  applied  for 
at  this  office  is  less  than  $100,000,  of  which  not  one  half  has  been  issued. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

James  K.  Dubois,  Auditor. 


COMMISSIONS  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  STAMPS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  established  the  following 
regulation  concerning  the  commissions  allowed  to  purchasers  of  stamps. 
The  commissions  will  be  paid  in  stamps,  that  is,  a remittance  of  $30  will 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  stamps  amounting  to  $51.  A remittance  of  $1,000 
will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  $1,050  worth  of  stamps. 


DEBENTURE  CERTIFICATES. 

Collectors  of  customs  at  the  several  ports  are  instructed  to  receive  in 
payments  of  duties  all  debenture  certificates  issued  by  them,  the  same  be- 
ing made  receivable  for  duties  by  the  act  of  March  3d,  1849. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


1.  Comm  mo  op  tub  United  Stater.  2.  Production  op  BREADRTurrR.  3.  Export  op  Bkiup 
btupps  from  tmb  United  Stater,  1802.  4.  The  New  Mexico  Wool  Tradb. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  U1HTED  STATES. 

The  following  detailed  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
for  the  years  1880  and  1861,  (compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
Treasury  Department,)  contains  much  interesting  matter.  In  volume  42, 
page  352,  of  the  Merchants ’ Magazine *,  will  be  found  the  returns  for  the 
years  1858  and  1859.  The  aggregate  decrease  in  exports  the  past  year 
appears,  from  these  tables,  to  have  been  $145,223,105 : 


Of  this,  the  decrease  in  cotton  was $157,755,072 

w “ tobacco 2,121,837 

“ “ specie 83,146,981 


Total $193,023,890 

Leaving  out,  then,  the  decrease  in  these  items  of  cotton  and  tobacco, 
(Southern  staples,  the  export  of  which  has  been  necessarily  cut  off  by  the 
war,)  and  the  decrease  in  the  export  of  specie,  and  there  will  be  found 
to  be  in  all  other  articles  a gain  of  $47,800,785.  This  favorable  result, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  due  entirely  to  flour,  wheat,  and  corn,  which  show  a 
gain  for  the  year  of  $47,925,319. 


QUANTITY  AND  VALUI  OF  EXPORTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1861. 


Products  of  the  see. 

Oil — sperm galls. 

whale  A other  fish. 

Whalebone lbs. 

Spermaceti  A sp.  candles. 
Fish,  dried  or  sm’d.  .cwt. 

pickled .bbls. 

pickled  .......  kgs. 

Total 

Product  of  the  forest. 

Staves  and  headings.  .M. 

Shingles  M. 

Boards,  planks,  <kc..M.  ft. 

Hewn  timber tons 

Other  lumber 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye. 
Manufactures  of  wood...  • 

Tar  and  pitch bbls. 

Rosin  and  turpentine.  • • . 
Ashes,  pots  A pearls. cwt 

Ginseng lbs. 

Skins  and  furs. ........ 

Total 


■I860. s , 1861. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1,886,786 

$1,789,089 

1,618,467 

$2,110,828 

982,872 

687,647 

1,009,468 

681.264 

1,068,896 

896,293 

979,281 

786,652 

167,788 

61,829 

466,408 

143,907 

219,628 

690,088 

219,324 

634,941 

88,816  ) 
2,488  ( 

191,634 

48,362  j 

2,662  j 

l 244,028 

(4,166,480 

$4,461,616 

76,800 

$2,865,616 

73,408 

$1,959,392 

41,601 

169,646 

80,078 

108,610 

170.922 

2,777,919 

182,382 

2,092,949 

82,876 

231,668 

8,821 

97.876 

705,119 

. . . • 

441,979 

164,260 

.... 

189,476 

2,708,095 

.... 

2,844,079 

60,628 

151,404 

66,057 

143,280 

770,662 

1,818,288 

686,207 

1,060,267 

271,949 

822,820 

99,701 

651,647 

896,909 

295,766 

847,677 

292,899 

1,533,208 

878,466 

(18,788,669 

(10,260,809 
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Produet  of  agriculture. 

' 

Of  animals— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Beef 

*« 

• . .tea. 
...bbls. 

78,074  ) 
76,283  J 

$2,674,824 

41,882  j 
66,468  J 

• $1,675,778 

Tallow 

Hides 

. . .lbs. 

15, 26#, 68# 

1,598,176 

1,086,260 

1,062,426 

29,718,864 

2,942,870 

678,818 

228,246 

Horned  cattle  . . 

....No. 

27,501 

8,885 

Butter 

. • . .lbs. 

7,640,914 

1,144,821 

16,681,881 

2,856,986 

Cheese 

15,515,799 

1,565,680 

82,861,428 

8,821,631 

Pork 

M 

■ ... . tea, 
...bbls. 

1,616  ) 
202.819  J 

8,182,818 

1,682  | 
163,964  j 

| 2,609,818 

Hams  and  bacon 

....lbs. 

25,844,610 

2,278,768 

60,264,267 

4,848,389 

4,729,297 

Lard 

40,289,519 

4,646,881 

47,908,911 

Hogs 

...  .No. 

48,855 

877,604 

468 

8,267 

Horses 

1,685 

233,868 

1,469 

198,420 

Mules 

1,485 

158,080 

1,799 

191,878 

8heep  

.... 

88,618 

889,612 

• • • • 

28,417 

Wool 

...lbs. 

1,055,928 

847,801 

287,846 

Total 

920,215,226 

$24,036,100 

Vegetable  food. 
Wheat 

. .bosh. 

4,155,158 

14,076,704 

81,288,067 

$88,818,624 

Flour 

...bbls. 

2,611596 

15,448,507 

4,828,726 

24,646,849 

Indian  corn 

, . .bush. 

8,814,165 

288,709 

2,899,808 

10,678,244 

6,890,866 

Corn  meal 

...bbls. 

912,075 

208,818 

692,008 

Rye  meal 

11,482 

48,172 

14,148 

65,761 

Rye.  oats,  Ac  . . . 

1,068,804 

1,124,566 

Biscuit. . 

u . .kegs  and  boxes 

119,286  ) 
46,543  J 

478,740 

110,690  1 
86,847  j 

[ 429,708 

Potatoes 

Onions 

, . .bush. 

380,872 

284,678 

109,861 

206,055 

418,091 

286,608 

102,678 

269,368 

Apples 

...bbls. 

78,809 

112,528 

Rice 

•i 

. . . . tea. 
...bbls. 

84,168  ) 
77,887  J 

2,567,899 

89,162  | 

60,088  j 

t 1,882,178 

Total 

$27,690,298 

$74,191,998 

Cotton,  Sea  Island. . .lbs. 

“ other. 

Tobacco,  unm&nufd.hbda. 

u cases 

“ bales 


Flaxseed bush. 

Cloverseed 

Hemp tons 

Brown  sugar lbs. 

Hops 

Total 

Manufactures. 

Wax lbs. 


Refined  sugar 

Chocolate.  

Spirits  (from  grain). galls. 
44  (from  molasses)... 
M (fiom  other  matrl’s) 

Molasses 

Vinegar 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  A cider. 
u dox.  bottles 


16,598,698  ) 
52,087,640  J 

$191,806,655 

6,170,821  j 
301,845,778  j 

t $84,051,488 

167,274  ) 

160,816  ; 

} 

15,086  l 

15,906,547 

18,816 

[ 18,784,710 

17,817  ) 

19,450  ] 

1 

2,715 

3,810 

28,540 

49,609 

116,574 

696,919 

200,417 

1,063,141 

186 

9,581 

186 

8,608 

1,188,986 

108,244 

8,275,024 

301,329 

278,257 

82,866 

8,885,887 

2,006,058 

$256,264,996 

$149,492,026 

862,474 

$181,808 

270,425 

$94,496 

8,382,045 

801,674 

8,236,110 

287,881 

17,194 

2,598 

9,906 

2,157 

748,186 

811,695 

2,994,181 

867,964 

2,866,952 

980,644 

2,885,869 

850,646 

494,648 

219,199 

1,862,414 

693,185 

70,489 

85,292 

91,693 

89,188 

840,257 

41,368 

815,994 

38,262 

160,887 

81,871 

186  082 

25,876 

18,048 

22,202 

7,477 

18,604 
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Linseed  oil  ...... .galls. 

Spirits  of  turpentine. . . . 

Household  furniture.... 

Carriages,  cars,  Ac. ....  • 

Hats 

Saddlery 

Candles,  adamantine. lbs. 

Soap 

Snuff 

Tobacco  manufactured.. 

Leather  

Boots  and  shoes . . • .pairs 
Cables  and  cordage.. cwt 


Gunpowder.. lbs. 

Salt bush. 

Lead.. lbs. 

Iron,  pig cwt 

44  bar 

44  nails..... lbs. 


44  castings cwt 

44  other  m an u fact’s  of. 
Copper,  brass,  Ac.. ...... 

Medical  drugs 

Cottons,  printed  A colored 
44  white  other  than 

duck 

44  duck 

44  other  manufact’s 

Hemp  thread 

Hemp  bags.  Ac 

Wearing  apparel. ...... 

Earthenware,  Ac. 

Combs  and  buttons..... 
Brushes  and  brooms  .... 

Billiard  apparatus 

Umbrellas  and  parasols.. 

Morocco,  Ac 

Fire  engines. 

Printing  materials 

Musical  instruments  .... 

Books  and  maps 

Stationery 

Paints  and  varnish 

Glassware 

Tinware 

Manuf’s  of  pewter  A lead 

Marble  and  stone 

India  rubber  boots  and 

shoes pairs 

44  other  manufact’s  of 

Gold  and  silver  leaf 

Jewelry.  Ac 

Artificial  flowers 

Trunks  and  valises 

Lard  oil galls. 

Oil  cake 

Bricks,  lime,  and  cement. 
Unenumerated  m&nufac’s 

Total  manufactures. 


■I860.. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

87,809 

$26,799 

4,072,023 

1,916,289 

1,079,114 

816,978 

211,602 

71,882 

4,875,552 

708,699 

6,862,486 

494,406 

89,923 

11,354 

17,697,809 

8,872,074 

2,946,688 

674,809 

678,186 

782,525 

26,053 

246,672 

8,276,411 

467,772 

476,445 

129,717 

903,468 

60.446 

7,097 

19,148 

5,901 

38,267 

6,007,694 

188,764 

65,726 

282,848 

• • • • 

6,174,040 

• • • • 

1,664,122 

.... 

1,115,455 

... 

8,856,449 

1,408,606 

.... 

882,089 

«... 

5,792,762 

.... 

430 

.... 

27,884 

.... 

625,176 

.... 

65,086 

.... 

23,345 

.... 

61,377 

.... 

15,979 

.... 

4,862 

.... 

19,011 

.... 

9,948 

.... 

157,124 

.... 

129,668 

.... 

278,268 

.... 

286,798 

.... 

223,809 

.... 

227,948 

.... 

89,064 

.... 

46,081 

.... 

176,289 

1861. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

42,638 

$27,982 

2,941,865 

1,192.787 

838.049 

472.080 

156.956 

61,469 

4,569,269 

683,043 

7,202,130 

455,648 

81,465 

17,703 

17,788,868 

2,742,828 

2,714,466 

655,202 

655,808 

779,876 

28,422 

255,274 

2,319,641 

587,401 

847,103 

144,046 

103,028 

6,241 

14,056 

25,826 

6,941 

15,411 

6,354,686 

270.084 

26,400 

76,750 

.... 

6,636,574 

.... 

2,376,629 

m m m 

1,149,483 

.... 

2,216,082 

1,076.959 

.... 

300,668 

.... 

4,8-4,379 

80 

.... 

89.490 

.... 

462554 

«... 

40.524 

• • . . 

82,792 

.... 

62,860 

.... 

8,910 

.... 

1.271 

.... 

7,507 

.... 

7,940 

.... 

106,662 

.... 

160,974 

.... 

26<’,865 

... 

347,916 

.... 

240,923 

• • . • 

391,731 

e . . . 

30,229 

.... 

80,584 

— 

185,267 

62,729 

88,608 

.... 

160.088 

.... 

53,872 

.... 

48.740 

... 

1.469 

.... 

40,622 

86,676 

81,788 

.... 

1,386,691 

.... 

93,292 

2,680,689 

$86,786,804 

107,693  68,826 

182,015 

140,187 

24,659 

207 

....  60,184 

60,209  65,788 

....  1,609,828 

....  164,045 

2,897,445 


$89,644,398 
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, 1860 , 1561. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 


Goal 

....tons 

1«7,06'9 

$740,788 

168,171 

1577,386 

Ice 

49,158 

183,134 

44,758 

17*2,268 

Quicksilver 

• . . • 

258,682 

.... 

631,450 

Gold  and  silver  bullion. . 

.... 

80,913,173 

.... 

13.311,280 

Gold  and  silver  coin.. . . . 

• • • • 

26,033,678 

.... 

10,488.590 

Raw  produce  not  specified 

.... 

1,855,391 

.... 

2,794,046 

Total 

$378,189,274 

$227,966,169 

EICAPITULATIOH— EXPOETS. 

I860. 

1861. 

1860. 

1861. 

Products  of  sea. 

t4.15A.4S0 

$4,461,616 

Ice 

$183,184 

$172,268 

“ of  forest. 

13,738,659 

10,260,809 

Quicksilver. . . . 

258,682 

631,450 

Of  animals 

20,216,226 

24,085,100 

74,291,993 

Gold,  silver,  bul- 

Vegetable  food. 

27,690,298 

lion 

80,918,178 

18,811,290 

Cotton 

191,806,656 

84,051,483 

Gold  coin 

26,038,678 

10,488,590 

Tobacco 

15,906,647 

13,784,710 

Not  specified  . • 

1,355,891 

2,794,046 

Other  articles. . 

746,370 

8,428,740 



— 

Manufactures..  • 

89,644,398 

35,786,804 

Total 

873,189,274  227,966,169 

Coal 

740,788 

677,88® 

The  following  tables  give,  in  a compact  form,  the  number  and  class  of 
vessels  built,  and  the  tonnage  thereof;  also,  the  total  exports  and  imports, 
for  the  year : 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  1CUMBEE  AND  CLASS  OF  VESSELS  BUILT,  ETC. 


Ships 

and 

barks. 

Sloops 

and  canal  Steam- 
Brigs.  Schooners,  boats,  ers. 

Total. 

Tonnage. 

Tods 

and 

95tha. 

Maine 

60 

22 

b4 

1 

4 

161 

67,843  79 

New  Hampshire 

5 

• • 

5 

• 

. 

10 

4,602  48 

Vermont 

. 

. . 

1 

. 

. 

1 

49  18 

Massachusetts 

87 

2 

54 

2 

6 

101 

87,206  45 

Rhode  Island 

. 

1 

2 

. 

1 

4 

539  11 

Connecticut 

2 

1 

18 

11 

8 

80 

4,986  79 

New  York 

2 

87 

205 

50 

294 

46,859  25 

New  Jersey 

1 

25 

10 

6 

42 

5,909  07 

Pennsylvania  

2 

8 

19 

91 

58 

178 

24,754  79 

Delaware  

. 

7 

1 

6 

14 

2,982  21 

Maryland 

5 

9 

83 

1 

1 

49 

8,800  91 

District  of  Columbia.. . . . 

. 

. 

28 

. 

23 

1,423  22 

Virginia 

1 

2 

6 

18 

27 

8,287  11 

North  Carolina 

. 

8 

2 

. 

10 

616  42 

South  Carolina 

, 

1 

, 

, 

1 

67  87 

Florida 

2 

, 

2 

167  28 

Alabama 

1 

1 

8 

5 

661  86 

Mississippi 

. 

5 

. 

2 

7 

1,086  06 

Tennessee 

, 

. 

. 

1 

1 

62  40 

Kentucky 

. 

. 

. 

83 

88 

9,117  29 

Missouri 

, 

. 

, 

11 

11 

8.289  27 

Illinois.  

. 

2 

. 

2 

4 

1,687  20 

Ohio 

8 

9 

5 

87 

64 

9,180  66 

Wisconsin 

2 

1 

, 

. 

8 

1,269  08 

Michigan.. 

. 

10 

4 

9 

23 

2,689  79 

California  

# 

40 

2 

7 

49 

4,716  71 

Minnesota 

• 

•• 

6 

11 

670  86 

Total 

no 

38 

860 

371 

264 

1,148 

288,194  86 
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Statistic t of  Trade  and  Commerce . 

PRODUCTION  OF  BREAB8TUFFS. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  statement  of  the  export  of  breadstuff*, 
which  will  be  found  on  page  355,  the  following  from  the  census  report 
will  be  of  considerable  interest : 

WHEAT,  ATE,  AND  COEN  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATE8  IN  1860. 


8tatea«  Wheat.  Bje.  Corn. 

California bushels  3,94ti,600  51,000  524,800 

Connecticut 52,400  618,700  2,059,800 

Delaware 913,000  27,200  3,892,400 

Illinois 24,159,500  981,300  115,296.800 

Indiana 15,209,100  400,200  69,641,600 

Iowa 8,433,200  176,000  41,117,000 

Kansas 168,500  3,900  5,678,800 

Kentucky 7,894,800  1,055,300  64,043,600 

Maine 233,900  128,300  1,546,000 

Maryland 6,103,500  509,000  13,445,000 

Massachusetts. 119,800  388,000  2,157,000 

Michigan 8,313,200  494,200  12,152,100 

Minnesota 2,195,800  124,300  2,987,600 

Missouri 4,227,600  293,300  72,892,200 

New  Hampshire 269,000  128,300  1,414.700 

New  Jersey 1,763,100  1,390,600  9,723,300 

New  York 8,681,100  4,787,000  20,061,000 

Ohio 14,532,600  656,100  70,637,100 

Oregon 822,400  2,700  74,600 

Pennsylvania 13,045,200  5,474,800  28,196,800 

Rhode  Island 1,100  28,300  459,000 

Vermont 431,100  131,000  7,463,000 

Wisconsin 15,812,600  888,500  7,565,300 

Territories 1,007,400  11,200  2,757,200 

Total 139,816,500  18,803,100  649,786,700 

Seceding  State*.  Wheat  Bye.  Corn. 

Alabama 1,222,500  74,000  32,761,200 

Arkansas. 955,300  77,900  17,058,700 

Florida 2,800  21,800  2,824,500 

Georgia 2,545,000  115,600  30,776,300 

Louisiana 29,300  12,800  16,105,900 

Mississippi 579,500  41,300  29,563,700 

North  Carolina. 4,743,700  436,800  30,078,600 

South  Carolina 1,285,600  89,100  15,065,600 

Virginia 13,129,100  944,000  38,360,700 

Tennessee 5,409,900  265,300  60,748,300 

Texas 1,464,300  95,000  16,521,600 

Seceding  States 31,367,000  2,173,100  280,665.100 

Other  States 139,816,500  18,803,100  649,786,700 

Total,  1860 171,183,500  20,976,200  830,461,800 

Total,  1850 100,486,000  14,188,800  692,071,000 
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The  relative  values  ef  these  three  products  in  the  loyal  and  in  the  se- 
ceding States  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

Wheat  at  $ 1 95.  Bje  at  75  oents.  Corn  at  50  cents. 

Loyal  States. $174,770,000  $14,103,000  $274,893,000 

Seceding  States 39,209,000  1,630,000  140,332,000 

Total,  1860 $213,979,000  $15,733,000  $415,225,000 

Total,  1850 125,607,000  10,641,600  296,035,000 


From  this  official  return  it  would  appear  that  New  York,  which  was 
in  1830-40  one  of  the  leading  wheat  producing  states,  has  now  become 
the  seventh,  and  is  about  on  a parallel  with  Michigan  in  the  article  of 
wheat. 

The  relative  position  of  this  State  as  a wheat  producer,  since  1840,  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  summary  of  all  the  States  producing  over  five  mil- 
lion bushels  each : 

WHEAT  PRODUCING  STATES,  1840-1860. 


Illinois bushels 

1840. 

3,335,400 

1840. 

9,414,600 

I860. 

24,159,506 

Indiana 

4,049,400 

6,214,400 

15,219,100 

Wisconsin 

212,100 

4,286,100 

15,812,600 

Ohio 

16,571,600 

14,487,300 

14,532,600 

Virginia 

10,109.700 

11,212,600 

13,129,100 

Pennsylvania 

13,213,000 

15,367,700 

13,045,200 

New  York 

12,286,400 

13,120,500 

8,681,100 

Michigan 

2,157,100 

4,925,800 

8,313,200 

Iowa 

151,700 

1,530,500 

8,433,200 

7,294,800 

Kentucky 

4,803,100 

2,142,800 

Maryland 

3,345,700 

4,494,600 

6,103,500 

California 

17,200 

5,946,600 

Tennessee 

4,569,700 

1,610,400 

5,409,900 

Thirteen  States 

74,804,900 

13,708,300 

88,834,500 

146,180,400 

All  others 

11,651,300 

25,003,100 

Bushels  of  wheat 

88,613,200 

100,485,800 

171,183,500 

EXPORT  OF  BREADSTUFFS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1869. 

We  give  below  the  annual  summary  of  the  exports  of  breadstuff’s  from 
the  United  States,  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Bill.  The  statement  for  the 
year  1861  will  be  found  on  page  484,  vol.45,  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine : 


EXPORT  07  BREAD8TU77S  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 


From  Septembor  1,  1861,  to  September  1,  1862. 


From 

New  York. . .. 
Philadelphia... 
Baltimore. . . . 

Boston 

Other  ports... 


Flour, 

barrels. 

1,883,134 

361,619 

75,732 

285,705 

66,325 


Corn  meal,  Wheat, 

barrels.  bushels. 

718  21,268,961 

406  2,386,599 

468,772 

....  38,850 

1,591,527 


Corn, 

bushels. 

12,635,762 

735,566 

656,724 

49,516 

6,600 
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EXPORT  07  BREAD8TUFF8  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  FROM  1846  TO 

1861  1NCLU8IVE. 


1861. 

Floor, 

barrels. 

2,672,215 

Wheat, 

bushels. 

1,124 

Corn, 

boshels. 

25,754.709 

bu^Cls. 

14,084,168 

I860. 

2,561,661 

4,416 

25,563,370 

11,705,034 

1859. 

717,156 

944 

4,938,714 

2,221,857 

1858. 

106,457 

58 

439,010 

342,013 

1857. 

1,295,430 

143 

6,555,643 

3,317,802 

1856. 

849,600 

685 

7,479,401 

4,746,278 

.1855. 

1,641,265 

6,816 

7,956,406 

824,427 

6,731,161 

1854. 

175,209 

4,768 

6,679,138 

1853. 

1,846,920 

41,726 

6,038,003 

6,049,371 

1852. 

1,600,449 

100 

4,823,519 

1,425,278 

1851. 

1,427,442 

1,680 

2,728,442 

1,487,398 

1850. 

1,559,584 

5,620 

1,496,354 

2,205,601 

1849. 

574,757 

6,411 

461,276 

4,753,358 

1848. 

1,137,556 

82,900 

1,140,194 

12,685,260 

1847. 

182,683 

108,534 

241,300 

4,390,226 

1846. 

3,155,845 

844,188 

4,000,359 

17,157,659 

Total, 

16  years 

21,504,429 

1,110,112 

99,931,137 

99,981,602 

TO  THE 

CONTINENT,  FROM  NEW  YORK 

AND  OTHER 

PORT8. 

1861. 

Floor, 

barrels. 

626,672 

Wheat, 

boshels. 

7,617,472 

Corn, 

boshels. 

322,074 

Bje, 

bushels. 

1,612,926 

1860. 

142,129 

3,452,496 

101,145 

347,258 

1859. 

49,243 

178,031 

19,358 

1858. 

51,388 

67,845 

25,519 

1857. 

303,100 

390,428 

16,848 

13,100 

1856. 

483,344 

2,875,653 

543,590 

216,162 

1855. 

748,408 

2,610,079 

282,083 

1,975,178 

1854. 

7,763 

4,972 

308,428 

35,569 

Total, 

8 years. 

2,412,047 

17,186,976 

1,619,045 

4,200,193 

FROM  CANADA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  VIA  ST.  LAWRENCE. 


1861-1S61 

Flour bbls.  617,308 

Peas bush.  822,060 

Wheat 6,376,905 


1861-1861. 

Oats bush.  780,756 

Corn 2,016,040 

Oat  meal bbls.  7,242 


THE  HEW  MEXICO  WOOL  TRADE. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Kansas  City  Daily  Press  of  August  29. 
In  days  when  wool,  in  our  Eastern  markets,  appears  to  command  whatever 
price  the  seller  sees  fit  to  ask,  such  facts  as  these  become  doubly  interest- 
ing. On  page  28,  vol.  46,  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , in  the  article  en- 
titled “ Commerce  of  the  Prairies,”  will  be  found  some  interesting  statements 
respecting  this  trade : 
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“ The  extent  of  the  trade  in  wool  between  this  c\tj  and  New  Mexico  is 
much  greater  than  is  supposed  even  by  our  own  citizens.  We  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  New  Mexican  as  a mere  shipping  and 
transfer  business,  that  we  hardly  can  realize  the  fact  that  the  actual  buying 
and  selling,  the  supplying  of  the  Santa  Fe  merchants  with  merchandise  and 
manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds,  is  a branch  of  business,  whose  importance 
and  value  is  not  exceeded  by  all  the  balance  of  the  trade  of  the  city  this 
year. 

“It  was  formerly  the  case  that  the  Mexican  trains  came  in  empty,  the 
merchants  bringing  nothing  but  gold  to  exchange  for  goods.  Every  train 
comes  in  loaded  with  wool,  hides,  sheepskins,  <fec.,  <fcc.,  which  are  taken  by 
our  merchants  either  on  consignment,  or  are  purchased  by  our  dealers  for 
the  eastern  markets. 

“The  most  important  article  brought  in  from  Santa  F6  is  wool,  and  the 
quantity  is  increasing  every  year.  We  have  taken  considerable  trouble  to 
find  out  the  exact  amount  received  this  year,  and  after  personal  conference 
with  the  four  firms  of  C.  E.  Kearney,  D.  V.  Whiting,  W.  H.  Chick  <fc  Co., 
and  J.  S.  Chick  <fc  Co.,  we  have  arrived  at  the  following  facts : 


Received  up  to  the  present  date lbs.  687,060 

Amount  to  arrive  as  per  bills  of  lading  already  received. . . . 265,000 

Total  number  of  pounds 052,960 


“In  1857,  which  was  considered  the  most  prosperous  year  Kansas  City 
had  ever  experienced,  the  amount  of  wool  received  up  to  December  31st, 
was  865,000  pounds,  which  was  considered  an  immense  amount.  . It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  at  that  time  the  wool  trade  was  but  just  com- 
menced, and  although  everything  was  favorable  a comparatively  small 
amount  was  received. 

“ We  are  confident  from  all  advices,  that  could  our  merchants  have  con- 
cientiously  advised  the  shipping  of  the  full  amount  of  wool  intended  for 
this  market  this  year,  the  quantity  would  have  exceeded  three  millions  of 
pounds. 

“ This  wool  is  derived  from  the  immense  droves  of  sheep  which  dot  the 
great  plains  of  New  Mexico,  and  is  worth  in  this  city  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality.  It  is  forwarded  to  the  Eastern 
markets  and  sold  at  an  advance  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. 

“ This  business  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  should  perfect  peace  be  pre- 
served on  this  border  and  on  the  road  to  New  Mexico,  our  next  years’  re- 
ceipts will  be  at  least  double  those  of  the  present.” 
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THE  COTTON  QUESTION. 


1.  The  Cotton  Chop  op  1809-00.  3.  Cotton  pkom  Tbisidad.  3.  A Substitute  fob.  Cotton. 
4.  Royal  Commission  on  Cotton.  5.  Afbica  as  a Cotton  Fibld.  6.  Cotton  Cultivation  in 
India. 

THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  1869-60. 

Wk  have  received  the  following  communication  which  sufficiently  ex- 
plains itself : 

Mr.  Editor : The  discrepancy  between  the  official  return  of  the  cotton 
crop,  as  given  in  the  preliminary  report  of  the  8th  census,  ju9t  issued,  and 
the  commercial  statistics,  is  only  apparent  and  is  easily  reconciled. 

In  1850  the  assistant  marshals  were  instructed  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  bales  produced  of  400  pounds  each,  and  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son the  same  standard  was  used  in  1860,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  was  a gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  bale.  The  average  weight 
for  the  last  seven  years  ha9  increased  from  437  pounds  to  458  pounds — 
450  may  therefore  be  considered  a fair  standard. 

The  product  of  1860,5,198,077  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  is  2,079,230,800  lbs. 
Is  equal  to 4,620,513  “ 450  44 

The  Shipping  Gazette  gives  the  crop  of  that  year  as  4,675,770  bales, 
or  55,257  more  than  the  official  returns;  an  excess  of  less  than  one-fourth 
per  centum. 

The  accuracy  of  the  commercial  statement  is  verified  by  the  following 


figures : 

Pounds.  Boles. 

Consumed  in  cotton  mills 464,035,125 

44  in  woolen  44  16,008,625 

44  in  household  manufactures  and 

in  the  arts 32,796,502 


412,841,250  863,425 

Exported 3,812,345 

Crop  of  1859-60 4,675,770 

Waehington^D.  C . Yours,  <kc. 


COTTON  FROM  TRINIDAD. 

The  British  Monarch  has  arrived  at  Bristol,  with  a small  quantity  of 
cotton  grown  in  Trinidad.  The  importation  is  the  result  of  a specula- 
tive trial,  the  report  on  which  is  that  cotton  may  be  cultivated  profitably 
and  successfully  in  Trinidad.  The  parcel  is  stated  to  be  the  cleanest  that 
has  yet  been  received  from  the  West  Indies. 
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On  the  28th  of  August  a communication  was  published  in  the  London 
Times  from  the  legal  firm  of  Phillips  <fe  Son,  of  Abchurch  Lane,  London, 
stating  on  behalf  of  a client,  that  a material  had  been  discovered  as  a sub- 
stitute for  American  cotton,  which  possesses  not  only  all  the  qualities  of 
that  staple,  but  is  capable  of  being  produced  in  any  quantity  and  at  a 
small  expense.  Of  course  such  an  announcement  was  received  with  dis- 
trust, and  most  persons  of  full  experience  must  continue  to  view  the  mat- 
ter with  the  same  feeling,  until  they  have  seen  the  article  in  question  sub- 
mitted to  an  actual  working  test.  But  in  the  Times  of  September  8th, 
we  find  the  following  on  the  same  subject,  which  leads  us  to  feel  that 
possibly  this  discovery  will  not  share  the  fate  of  the  multitude  of  others 
that  in  times  of  emergency  are  suddenly  broached,  but  which,  when  they 
come  to  an  actual  working  test,  are  found  to  break  down  in  some  essential 
point,  either  of  quality,  quantity,  or  price.  The  Times  says  “that  the 
proper  and  prudent  steps  taken  by  the  parties  concerned,  have  already 
elicited  the  subjoined  expression  of  opinion  from  a disinterested  and  com- 
petent source,  which  will  at  all  events  tend  greatly  to  stimulate  the  inter- 
est awakened  and  also  the  hope  of  some  favorable  result : 

Sir  : Having  been  in  the  cotton  trade  all  my  life,  though  now  retired 
and  only  a looker  on,  but  still  taking  great  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
it,  I read  Messrs.  Phillips  <fc  Son’s  letter  in  your  money  article  of  this 
day  week,  and  your  remarks. 

I wrote  to  Messrs.  Phillips  the  same  evening,  and  have  since  had  two 
interviews  with  them  and  their  client,  in  Liverpool. 

I have  seen  the  material  proposed  as  a substitute  for  cotton  in  several 
small  specimens,  and  can  speak  to  its  color,  length,  and  fineness  being  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

The  other  quality  necessary,  viz.:  strength,  I can  only  speak  of  by 
what  was  stated,  that  it  is  as  strong,  or  stronger  than  cotton,  that  it  can 
be  supplied  in  large  quantity,  and  at  a price  as  low  or  lower  than  the 
average  price  of  cotton,  which  I told  them  was  about  6d.  per  pound. 

I have  stated  simply  what  I have  seen  and  heard. 

And  further,  both  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  friend  are  so  straightforward, 
and  even  modest  in  what  they  say  and  propose,  as  to  a still  more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject,  the  profound  gravity  of  which  is  apparent 
to  every  one,  that  I write  this  in  the  hope  to  promote  that  object.  I am, 
most  respectfully, 

Jambs  Hardy  Wriglry, 
Late  of  the  firm  of  John  Wriglby  & Sons,  Liverpool. 

September  3d. 

“A  further  communication  on  the  subject  has  been  received  from 
Messrs.  Phillips  <fc  Son,  in  which  they  state  the  readiness  of  their  client 
on  certain  moderate  terms  to  make  his  invention  public,  so  as  to  save  the 
trade  of  the  country  from  the  time  that  would  be  lost  in  the  preliminaries 
of  a patent : 

Sir:  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  us  to  state  that  the  insertion 
of  our  letter  respecting  the  supply  of  cotton,  in  the  Times  of  the  28th 
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of  August,  has  been  responded  to  by  many  gentlemen  and  eminent  firms, 
and  otherwise  attended  with  very  gratifying  results. 

The  material  produced  by  our  client  has  been  submitted  by  him  to  the 
inspection  of  Mr.  James  Hardy  Wrigley,  of  Southport,  as  one  of  those 
who  responded  and  a competent  authority  on  the  subject,  and,  so  far,  the 
expectations  entertained  of  the  article  are  completely  confirmed. 

To  finally  establish,  however,  its  practical  value,  and  render  it  available 
in  the  promptest  manner,  our  client  has  addressed  to  Mr.  Wrigley  a 
communication,  of  which  we  send  you  the  accompanying  copy,  in  which 
he  engages  to  make  his  secret  public  property  and  states  the  conditions 
on  which  he  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

Our  client’s  views  and  desires  are  sufficiently  disinterested  to  make  pecu- 
niary reward  a consideration  of  secondary  importance  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  hence  we  make  no  doubt  the  co-operation  required  will  soon  be  se- 
cured, and  thall  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from  those  willing  to 
afford  it  in  the  way  proposed. 

Your  very  obedient  servants, 

Phillips  <k  Son. 

Abohurch  Lane,  September  5th. 


September , 1862. 

Sir:  Since  your  first  letter  was  to  hand  I have  received  some  very  ad- 
vantageous offers  of  assistance  from  various  parties,  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  a considerable  period  must  elapse  before  the  completion  of  my 
patent,  and,  consequently,  before  I should  be  able  openly  to  manufacture 
the  raw  material,  the  season  would  be  rapidly  passing  away ; neither 
should  I be  able  to  produce  a sufficient  quantity  for  present  purposes ; nor 
could  the  granting  of  licenses  take  effect  for  some  time. 

All  this  would  be  obviated  if  every  manufacturer  were  able  to  pro- 
cure the  article  without  delay,  and,  as  the  present  is  no  ordinary  emer- 
gency and  requires  no  common  sacrifice,  I beg  to  state  that  I am  willing 
to  make  my  invention  public  property  upon  certain  conditions  which  are 
herewith  sent. 

If  the  conditions  are  not  deemed  satisfactory,  I am  prepared  to  con- 
sider any  modification  of  them. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  this  letter  public,  together  with  the  condi- 
tions, if  you  deem  such  a course  desirable. 

Being  actively  engaged  in  the  city,  I do  not  wish  my  name  to  be  pub- 
lished at  the  present  time,  as  I should  be  inundated  with  letters  and  in- 
quiries. All  communications  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Phillips  <fc  Son. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

The  Inventor. 

J.  H.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Southport. 

conditions. 

1.  That  a committee  of  not  less  than  ten  responsible  gentlemen  be 

formed,  who  will  guaranty  to  raise  a sum  of  £ , and  who  will  under- 

take to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  procure  a further  sum  by  subscrip- 
tion or  otherwise  to  the  inventor.  The  amount  to  be  specially  agreed 
upon. 

2.  That  on  such  committee  being  formed,  and  consenting  to  act,  the 
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inventor  will  submit  the  cotton  produced  to  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested  and  analyzed. 

3.  That  the  inventor  shall  be  present  at  all  experiments  made. 

4.  That  the  success  shall  be  determined  on  the  leport  of  the  person  or 
persons  deputed  to  test  and  analyze  that  the  product  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  cotton,  or  is  better  than  cotton,  and  that  an  adequate  and 
immediate  supply  can  be  obtained. 

6.  The  inventor  reserves  to  himself  all  the  patent  rights  for  the  exclu- 
sive use,  Ac.,  of  the  product,  or  the  article  or  thing  from  which  it  is  pro- 
duced for  other  purposes  than  textile  fabrics. 

In  the  Times  of  the  12th  instant  we  find  another  article  on  this  same 
general  subject  of  substitutes  for  cotton,  referring,  however,  not  to  the 
discovery  claimed  above,  but  to  a method  of  treating  jute  which  will  en- 
able it  to  be  spun  on  cotton  machinery,  Ac.  The  writer  says : 

“Excitement  continues  to  increase  in  the  market  for  the  various  pro- 
ducts to  which  attention  has  been  turned.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cot- 
ton and  flax,  hemp  and  jute  have  all  experienced  a further  advance  to-day. 
In  jute  the  improvement  has  lately  been  extraordinary,  the  present  quota- 
tion showing  a rise  of  £8  per  ton,  or  more  than  25  per  cent  upon  that 
current  a week  back.  The  movement  appears  to  have  been  greatly  ac- 
celerated to-day  by  a statement  that  Messrs.  Thomson  A Co.,  of  Deafield 
works,  Dundee,  have  introduced  a method  for  its  treatment  which  will 
enable  it  to  be  spun  on  cotton  machinery,  and,  in  fact,  to  fulfill  in  a great 
degree  the  purposes  of  that  staple.  At  the  same  time  there  are  a num- 
ber of  other  people  putting  forth  suggestions  and  claims,  and  a certain 
kind  of  Italian  grass  is  spoken  of  as  a desirable  product.  Should  jute, 
however,  prove  really  available  to  the  extent  anticipated  by  Messrs. 
Thomson,  it  will  be  likely  to  take  the  lead  of  all  other  articles  owing  to 
the  great  abundance  in  which  it  can  be  obtained.  About  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  it  was  scarcely  known  as  an  article  of  commerce,  but  the  quanity 
now  annually  exported  from  India  is  thought  to  be  70,000  or  80,000  tons. 
It  comes  principally  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  and  is  very  easy 
to  cultivate.  The  first  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied  on  a large  scale 
was  the  manufacture  of  gunny  bags,  and  subsequently  it  has  been  intro- 
duced for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  which  have  been  used  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  America.  A year  would  be  required  before  a new  crop 
could  be  supplied,  but  it  could  then  be  furnished  to  meet  any  possible  de- 
mand.” 


On  the  following  day  the  same  writer  says  : 

“The  number  of  applicants  yesterday  at  the  counting-house  of  Messrs. 
Robinson  A Fleming  to  inspect  the  samples  of  prepared  jute  under  the 
patent  of  Thomson  A Co.,  of  Dundee,  was  very  great.  Those  among 
them  who  are  woolen  spinners  are  stated  generally  to  have  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  value  and  adaptability  of  the  material  for  mix- 
ing with  woolen  manufactures.  The  cotton  spinners  also  seemed  disposed 
to  consider  tha;  it  will  answer  very  well  for  mixing  with  cotton  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloths,  although  not  for  use  alone  as  an  entire  substitute 
for  cotton.  It  is  stated  that  the  quantity  of  jute  now  afloat  for  London 
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is  4,342  tons  against  5,157  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
And  to  Liverpool,  3,250  tons  against  2,456,  so  that  the  aggregate  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  at  this  period. 

“The  rise  on  jute  since  3d  instant,  exceeds  50  per  cent” 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  COTTON. 

At  a meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce 
last  week,  the  following  memorial  to  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  subject  of 
the  royal  commission  upon  cotton,  was  adopted  : 

“That  in  consequence  of  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  has  now  existed  for  more  than  a year, 
and  the  consequent  obstruction  of  the  cotton  supply,  the  prosperity  of 
numerous  populous  districts  of  this  country,  in  which  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  is  carried  on,  has  been  most  seriously  affected,  and  the  distress  and 
suffering  now  existing  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere  is  a source  of  the 
deepest  anxiety  and  alarm.  That  from  the  determination  shown  by  both 
parties  to  the  contest,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  civil  war  in  America 
may  be  continued  for  a very  considerable  period  of  time,  and  even  when 
the  war  shall  terminate  it  seems  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  Southern 
States  can  again,  or  at  least  until  a considerable  period  shall  have  elapsed, 
resume  their  supply  of  cotton  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  their  former 
production.  That  the  quantity  .of  cotton  required  for  the  consumption 
of  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States  of  America  is  upwards  of  5,000,000  of 
bales  annually,  of  which  the  Southern  States  have  been  in  use  to  supply 
4,000,000  of  bales,  and  that  consequently,  without  extraordinary  efforts, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  speedy  or  effectual  relief  in  the  unfortunate 
crisis  at  which  the  cotton  manufacture  would  seem  to  have  arrived.  That 
various  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  procuring  a supply  of  cotton, 
adequate  in  quantity,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  British  manu- 
facture, from  other  portions  of  the  globe,  as  from  India,  Australia,  the 
West  Indies,  Africa,  <fcc.,  many  of  which  merit  careful  and  impartial  con- 
sideration. That  apart  altogether  from  the  existing  state  of  matters  in 
this  country,  which  call  so  loudly  for  relief,  the  possible  opening  up  of  a 
great  field  of  production  to  our  colonies  and  to  our  home  trade  offers  a 
most  important  subject  for  investigation.  That  while  the  schemes  and 
suggestions  above  referred  to  are  numerous  and  important,  the  want  of 
some  qualified  and  responsible  party  to  consider  and  report  as  to  their 
practicability  and  comparative  value  is  generally  felt  and  expressed.  That 
the  appointment  of  a royal  commission  appears  to  the  memorialists  the 
most  effectual  mode  for  having  the  whole  question  of  cotton  supply — in 
which  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  country  and  its  dependencies  are 
»o  intimately  bound  up — fully  and  impartially  considered,  and  satis- 
factorily dealt  with.  That  such  an  appointment  would  further  be  attended 
with  most  beneficial  results,  inasmuch  as  it  would  prove  to  those  large 
classes  of  the  community  who  are  suffering  under  the  existing  depression 
and  stagnation  of  trade,  that  the  causes  in  which  their  sufferings  have 
originated  were  being  carefully  and  authoritatively  inquired  into,  and 
that  the  talent  and  energies  of  the  country  were  being  directed  to  their 
alleviation  and  ultimate  removal” 
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AFRICA  AS  A COTTON  FIELD. 

Lord  Russell  has  received  the  following  dispatch  from  Dr.  Baikib,  in 
command  of  the  Niger  expedition  : 

Bid  a,  Nusse,  Central  Africa,  February  26,  1862. 

My  Lord  : I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  again  respectfully  to  request  your 
lordship  to  call  the  attention  of  those  in  England  interested  in  the  supply 
of  cotton,  to  the  peculiar  eligibility  of  this  portion  of  Central  Africa  as 
a future  cotton  field.  Here  there  are  no  adverse  interests,  no  speculative 
political  parties  to  interfere  with  our  wishes,  no  monopolists  nor  capitalists 
to  raise  prices.  Three-fourths  of  the  laboring  population,  whether  free 
or  slave,  are  at  liberty  to  have  their  own  farms,  and  to  sell  the  bulk  of 
their  own  crops.  Thus,  though  the  small  farmer  may  himself  be  a slave, 
the  larger  his  crops  the  larger  his  profits,  and  in  working  hard  he  is  not 
laboring  by  mere  task,  or  simply  for  the  benefit  of  his  master,  but  for  his 
own  immediate  behoof;  and  thus,  though  a large  part  of  the  population 
of  Bond  and  of  Ndsse  are  slaves,  the  labor  on  tne  small  farms  is  not 
strictly  “ slave  labor.”  It  is  from  these  small  farms  that  most  cotton 
comes  to  the  market,  and  it  is  these  small  farmers  whom  any  demand 
would  stimulate.  In  Yoruba,  more  is  produced  by  large  traders,  and  there 
it  has  caused  an  increased  demand  and  price  for  slaves ; but  here  it  would 
have,  if  anything,  an  opposite  result,  as  it  would  enable  many  of  the  pre- 
sent serf  population  to  effect  their  freedom.  I have,  in  a former  dispatch, 
shown  how  superior  Suddn  is,  as  a field  for  cotton,  to  the  regions  explored 
by  Dr.  Livingstone,  alike  from  the  greater  proximity  and  superior  navi- 
gability of  the  Niger  to  the  Zambesi,  as  well  as  that  here  cotton  is  already 
in  abundance,  and  cultivated  by  a people  able  and  willing  to  work,  and 
accustomed  to  its  habits  and  rearing.  Nothing  further  is  required  but 
increased  demand,  and  means  to  purchase,  cleaning,  and  shipping ; the 
rest  would  speedily  follow.  I have,  <fcc., 

(Signed,)  Wm.  Balfour  Baikie. 


COTTON  CULTIVATION  IN  INDIA. 

The  European  Times  tells  us  that  Mr.  Money,  of  Java,  had  an  interview 
with  the  directors  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  1st,  to 
offer  his  suggestions  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India.  Mr.  Money’s 
plan  was  simply  to  give  the  European  cotton  buyers  power  to  counterbal- 
ance the  influence  of  the  native  money  lender  by  making  him  government 
receiver  of  the  land  tax,  whilst  the  local  European  official’s  interest  might 
be  cultivated  by  giving  him  a per  centage  on  the  receivers’  operations.  A 
sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  suggestions.  This  Mr.  Money 
is  the  same  gentleman  who  is  now  contributing  to  the  London  Economist 
a series  of  interesting  articles  on  the  cotton  supply  question. 
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RAILWAY,  CANAL,  AND  TELEGRAPH  STATISTICS. 


L Railroads  or  Tin  United  States  — Census  Report.  2.  Railroads  in  France  or  1861 
8.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph.  4.  New  Telegraph  Lines. 

RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— CENSUS  REPORT. 

The  Census  Report  gives  us  a very  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
wonderful  progress  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  during  the  decade 
which  terminated  in  1860: 

At  its  commencement  the  total  extent  in  operation  was  8,588.79  miles, 
costing  $206,260,1 28 ; at  its  close,  30,598.77  miles,  costing  $1,1 34,452,909  ; 
the  increase  in  mileage  having  been  22,004.08  miles,  and  in  cost  of  con- 
struction $838,192,781. 

While  the  increase  in  mileage  was  nearly  300  per  cent,  and  the  amount 
invested  still  greater,  the  consequences  that  have  resulted  from  these  works 
have  been  augmented  in  vastly  greater  ratio.  Up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  decade  our  railroads  sustained  only  an  unimportant  relation  to  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  the  lines  then  in  operation 
were  local  or  isolated  works,  and  neither  in  extent  nor  design  had  begun 
to  be  formed  into  that  vast  and  connected  system  which,  like  a web,  now 
covers  every  portion  of  our  wide  domain,  enabling  each  work  to  contribute 
to  the  traffic  and  value  of  all,  and  supplying  means  of  locomotion  and  a 
market,  almost  at  his  own  door,  for  nearly  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  decade  only  one  line  of  rail- 
road had  been  completed  between  tide-water  and  the  great  interior  basins 
of  the  qountry,  the  products  of  which  now  perform  so  important  a part  in 
our  internal  and  foreign  commerce.  Even  this  line,  formed  by  the  several 
links  that  now  compose  the  New  York  Central  road,  was  restricted  in  the 
carriage  of  freight  except  on  the  payment  of  canal  tolls,  in  addition  to  other 
charges  for  transportation,  which  restriction  amounted  to  a virtual  prohibi- 
tion. The  commerce  resulting  from  our  railroads  consequently  has  been, 
with  comparatively  slight  exceptions,  a creation  of  the  last  decade. 

The  line  next  opened,  and  connecting  the  Western  system  of  lakes  and 
rivers  with  tide  water,  was  that  extending  from  Boston  to  Ogdensburg,  com- 
posed of  distinct  links,  the  last  of  which  was  completed  during  1850.  The 
third  was  the  New  York  and  Erie,  which  was  opened  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1851.  The  fourth,  in  geographical  order,  was  the  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
completed  in  1852,  although  its  mountain  division  was  not  opened  till 
1854.  Previous  to  this  time  its  summit  was  overcome  by  a series  of  in- 
clined planes,  with  stationary  engines,  constructed  by  the  State.  The  fifth 
great  line,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  was  opened,  in  1858,  still  further  south. 
The  Tennessee  River,  a tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  was  reached,  in  1850, 
by  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  of  Georgia,  and  the  Mississippi  itself, 
by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  in  1859.  In  the  extreme  North 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  now  known  as  the  Grand  Trunk,  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1853.  In  1858,  the  Virginia  system  was  extended  to  a con- 
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nection  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  and  with  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  railroads. 

The  eight  great  works  named,  connecting  the  interior  with  the  seaboard, 
are  the  trunks  or  base  lines  upon  which  is  erected  the  vast  system  that  now 
overspreads  the  whole  country.  They  serve  as  outlets  to  the  interior  for  its 
products,  which  would  have  little  or  no  commercial  value  without  improved 
nighways,  the  cost  of  transportation  over  which  does  not  equal  one-tenth 
that  over  ordinary  roads.  The  works  named,  assisted  by  the  Erie  Canal, 
now  afford  ample  means  for  the  expeditious  and  cheap  transportation  of  pro- 
duce seeking  eastern  markets,  and  could,  without  being  overtaxed,  transport 
the  entire  surplus  products  of  the  interior. 

Previous  to  1850  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  railroads  constructed  were 
in  the  States  bordering  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  before  remarked,  were  for  the 
most  part  isolated  lines,  whose  limited  traffics  were  altogether  local.  Up 
to  the  date  named,  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  was  conducted  al- 
most entirely  through  water  lines,  natural  and  artificial,  and  over  ordinary 
highways.  The  period  of  the  settlement  of  California  marks  really  the 
commencement  of  the  new  era  in  the  physical  progress  of  the  United  States. 
The  vast  quantities  of  gold  it  produced  imparted  new  life  and  activity  to 
every  portion  of  the  Union,  particularly  the  Western  States,  the  people  of 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  1850,  were  thoroughly  aroused  as  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  railroads.  Each  presented  great  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  such  works,  which  promised  to  be  almost  equally  produc- 
tive. Enterprises  were  undertaken  and  speedily  executed,  which  have  literally 
converted  them  into  a net-work  of  lines,  and  secured  their  advantages  to 
almost  every  farmer  and  producer. 

The  only  important  line  opened  in  the  West,  previous  to  1850,  was  the 
one  from  Sandusky  to  Cincinnati,  formed  by  the  Mad  River  and  Little 
Miami  roads.  But  these  pioneer  works  were  rude,  unsubstantial  structures 
compared  with  the  finished  works  of  the  present  day,  and  were  employed 
almost  wholly  in  the  transportation  of  passengers.  Within  the  decade,  in 
place  of  this  one  line,  railroads  have  been  constructed  radiating  from  lakes 
Erie  and  Michigan,  striking  the  Mississippi  at  ten  and  the  Ohio  at  eight  dif- 
ferent points,  and  serve  as  trunk  lines  between  the  two  great  hydrographic 
systems  of  the  West.  These  trunk  lines  are  cut  every  few  miles  by  cross 
lines,  which,  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  meet  every  public  and  private  want,  and  to  afford  every  needful  encour- 
agement to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  country. 

The  Southern  States  have  been  behind  the  Northern  in  their  public  en- 
terprises, though,  at  the  date  of  the  census,  they  were  prosecuting  them 
witn  great  energy  and  vigor.  The  progress  inland  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
of  the  South  has  been  already  noted.  The  opening  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
and  of  the  Mississippi  Central,  which  will  soon  take  place,  will  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  system  of  the  Southwestern  States,  and  leave  little  to  be 
done  to  make  it  all  that  is  wanted  for  that  section  of  the  country. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  less  has  been  done,  for  the  reason  that  the  settle- 
ments there  are  of  a more  recent  date,  and  the  people  less  able  to  provide 
the  means  for  their  construction  than  those  of  the  older  States.  But  even 
upon  our  western  frontier  extensive  systems  have  been  undertaken  and  very 
considerable  progress  made  in  their  execution. 

A more  interesting  subject  than  the  progress  of  our  public  works  would 
be  their  results,  as  shown  in  the  increased  commerce  and  wealth  of  the 
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country.  But  such  inquiries  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 
It  is  well  ascertained,  however,  that  our  railroads  transport  in  the  aggregate 
at  least  850  tons  of  merchandise  per  annum  to  the  mile  of  road  in  opera- 
tion. Such  a rate  would  give  26,000,000  tons  as  the  total  annual  tonnage 
of  railroads  for  the  whole  country.  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  this  tou- 
nage  at  $150  per  ton,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  would  be 
$3,900,000,000.  Vast  as  this  commerce  is,  more  than  three-quarters  of  it 
has  been  created  since  1850. 

To  illustrate  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  made,  the  following  state- 
ment is  added  of  the  tonnage  transported  by  the  railroads  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  1860,  with  the  estimated  value  of  the  same.  The  classifica- 
tions are  made  by  the  companies  : 


Kinds  of  freight 

Tons  carried.  Value  per 

ton.  Total  ralne. 

Products  of  the  forest 

373,434 

$20 

$7,468,480 

Products  of  animals 

895,519 

200 

179,103,800 

Vegetable  food 

1,103,640 

50 

55,182,000 

Other  agricultural  products  . . . . 

143,219 

15 

2,148,055 

Manufactures 

511,916 

250 

127,979,000 

Merchandise 

783,811 

500 

391,905,500 

Other  articles 

930,244 

10 

9,302,440 

Total 

. 4,741,773 

$163 

$773,089,275 

If  we  make  a deduction  of  one-quarter  for  duplications — a portion  of  the 
tonnage  passing  over  more  than  one  road — the  aggregate  would  be  3,556,330 
tons,  having  a value  of  $579,681,790. 

The  railroads  of  Massachusetts  transported,  for  the  same  year,  4,094,369 
tons;  or,  making  the  deductions  for  duplications,  3,070,027  tons,  and  hay- 
ing a value  of  $500,524,201.  The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  freight  being  2,569  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
1,317  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  deductions  named,  the  amount 
of  freight  transported  in  these  States  average  1,700  tons  per  mile.  We 
have  estimated  the  tonnage  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  to 
average  one-half  the  amount  of  the  roads  in  these  States.  That  this  is  not 
an  overestimate  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  tonnage  of 
several  interior  lines ; 

Toni 

Length  of  miles.  transported. 


Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati 141  295,835 

Little  Miami 120  343,961 

Cleveland  and  Toledo 147  250,483 

Michigan  Central 282  378,570 

Michigan  Southern 525  398,679 

Illinois  Central 700  496,390 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 310  538,670 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island 228  301,668 

Galena  and  Chicago 259  381,188 


Total 2,712  3,386,393 


The  following  tables  give  the  length,  cost,  &c.,  of  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  in  1850  and  1860  : 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  LENGTH, 

COST,  ETC., 

OF  THE  RAILROAD8  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Mileage * 

* ■■  Cost  ef  construction,  Ac.— % 

I8i0. 

I860. 

MO. 

Maine 

245.69 

472.17 

$6,999,894 

$16,576,385 

New  Hampshire.. 

465.32 

656.59 

14,774,133 

23,268,659 

Vermont. 

279.57 

556.75 

10,800,901 

23.336,215 

Massachusetts  . . 

1,035.74 

1,272.96 

47,886,905 

58,882,328 

Rhode  Island. . . 

68  00 

107.92 

2,802,594 

4,318,827 

Connecticut.. . . . 

413.26 

603.00 

13,989,774 

21,984,100 

New  England.. 

2,507.48 

3,669  39 

$97,254,201 

$148,366,514 

New  York 

1,403.10 

2,701.84 

$65,456,123 

$131,320,542 

New  Jersey  .... 

205.93 

559.90 

9,348,495 

28,997,033 

Pennsylvania.. . . 

822.34 

2,54249 

41,683,054 

143,471,710 

Delaware 

39.19 

186.69 

2,281,690 

4,351,789 

Maryland 

253.40 

380.30 

11,580,808 

21,387,157 

Mid.  Atlantic . 

2,723.96 

6,321.22 

$130,350,170 

$329,528,231 

Virginia 

515.15 

1,771.16 

$12,585,312 

$64,958,807 

North  Carolinia. 

248.50 

889.42 

3,281,623 

16,709,793 

South  Carolina.. 

289.00 

987.97 

7,525,981 

22,385,287 

Georgia 

643.72 

1,404.22 

13,272,540 

29,057,742 

Florida 

21.00 

401.50 

210,000 

8,628,000 

So.  Atlantic. . . 

1,717.37 

‘ 5,454.27 

$36,875,456 

$141,730,629 

Alabama 

132.50 

743.16 

$1,946,209 

$17,591,188 

Mississippi 

75.00 

872.30 

2,020,000 

24,100,009 

Louisiana 

79.50 

834.75 

1,320,000 

12,020,204 

Texas 

306.00 

11,232,345 

Gulf 

287.00 

2,256.21 

$5,286,209 

$64,943,746 

Arkansas 

.... 

38.50 

$1,155,000 

Tennessee 

.... 

1,197.92 

29,537,722 

Kentucky 

78.21 

569.93 

1,830,541 

19,068,477 

Int.,  South. . . . 

78.21 

1,806.35 

$1,830,541 

$49,761,199 

Ohio 

575.27 

2,999.45 

$10,684,400 

$111,896,351 

Indiana 

228.00 

2,125.90 

3,380,533 

70,205,148 

Michigan 

342.00 

799.30 

8,945,749 

31,012,399 

Illinois 

110.50 

2,867.90 

1,440,507 

104,944,561 

Wisconsin 

20.00 

922.61 

612,382 

33,555,606 

Iowa 

679.77 

19,494,633 

Missouri 

— 

817.45 

42,342,812 

Int,  North. . . 

1,275.77 

11,212.38 

$25,063,571 

$413,541,510 

California 

70.05 

$3,600,000 

Oregon 

3.80 

80,000 

Pacific  ...... 

73.85 

8,680,000 
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CITY  PASSENGER  RAILROADS. 


Cities. 

Length. 

Miles. 

Cost  of 
road*.  Ac. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

67.39 

2,964,875 

New  York 

61.79 

5,002,835 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

79.92 

2,071,678 

Iloboken,  New  Jersey 

1.79 

32,000 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

17.38 

403,163 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

26.30 

570,590 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

148.00 

3,811,700 

Total 

402.67 

14,862,840 

States. 

RECAPITULATION. 

New  England  . . 

2,507.48 

3,669.39 

$97,254,201 

$148,366,514 

Middle  Atlantic. 

2,723.96 

6,321.22 

180,350,170 

329,528,231 

Southern  Atlantic 

1,717.37 

5,454.27 

36,875,456 

141,739,629 

Gulf 

287.00 

2,256.21 

5.286,209 

64,943,746 

Interior,  South . . 

78.21 

1,806.35 

1,830,541 

49,761,199 

Interior,  North... 

1,275.77 

11,212.38 

25,063,571 

413,541,510 

Pacific. 

73.85 

3,680,000 

Total 

8,689.79 

30,793.67 

$296,660,148  $1,151,560,829 

City  railroads... 

402.57 

$14,862,840 

Total 

81,196J 

*1,166,422,729 

RAILROADS  IN  FRANCE  IN  1862. 

The  customary  half-yearly  returns  of  French  railways  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. It  shows  that  on  the  30th  June  of  the  present  year,  the  total 
length  of  railway  worked  was  10,460  kilometres,  or  6,537  English  miles, 
and  that  on  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year  the  length  was  only  9,566 
kilometres,  or  5,915  miles.  It  shows  also  that  the  total  receipts  of  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  were  221,620,660f,  which  make 
$44,324,130,  and  that  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1861  were 
210,567,646f,  or  $42,113,510. 

The  following  statement  we  take  from  the  published  returns,  simply  re- 
ducing the  kilometres  to  miles  and  the  francs  to  dollars.  The  term  u Old 
network”  means  the  old  original  concessions,  and  “ New  network”  signifies 
new  lines  or  embranchments  and  prolongations  of  old  ones.  The  distinc- 
tion is  made,  because  on  the  new  network  the  government  guarantees  a 
certain  interest 


Ju 

Miles. 

ne  30,  1802. . 

Receipts. 

Miles. 

lone  30, 1901. * 

Receipts. 

Old  network 

. . 4,377 

$37,413,955 

4,365 

$36,608,645 

New  network. . . . 

. . 2,160 

5,910,175 

1,560 

5,504,865 

Total 

. . 6,687 

$44,324,130 

5,915 

$4  2,113,510 

* We  doubt  not  that  this  sum  is  considerably  too  small  for  the  aggregate  cost  of 
onr  roads,  for  the  reason  that  the  leading  roads  in  furnishing  and  perfecting  their  works 
have  expended  large  sums  out  of  their  earnings  which  have  not  gone  to  capital  stock 
or  bonded  debt  We  know  of  one  road  which  has  thus  expended  near  $2,000,000. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Intelligence  may  be  expected  at  any  moment  from  the  British  steamer 
which  was  dispatched  from  St.  John  some  months  ago  to  take  a new  line 
of  soundings  along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  half  way  across  the 
ocean,  where  she  was  to  meet  another  British  steamer  (the  Porcupine) 
which  had  been  assigned  to  a similar  duty  along  the  Irish  coast  and  the 
other  half  of  the  Great  Atlantic  Cable  route.  The  Admiralty  having  or- 
dered each  steamer  to  return  to  her  starting  point,  the  results  of  the  explo- 
ration of  the  western  half  will  be  first  reported  from  St  John.  The  object 
of  the  new  survey  is  to  find  the  best  places  for  the  shore  cable,  and  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  a still  better  range  of  soundings  for  the  main  line  than 
the  one  determined  on  at  the  first  survey. 

The  Porcupine,  we  learn,  has  already  returned  to  Plymouth,  and  the 
Liverpool  Mercury  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  its  labors : 

“ Some  of  the  soundings  extended  to  a depth  of  2,600  fathoms.  The 
visit  of  the  steamer  to  Rockall,on  the  14th  of  August,  seems  to  have  been 
prompted  by  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  be  able 
to  judge,  by  a knowledge  of  its  depth  and  character,  of  the  expediency  of 
dropping  a cable  across  this  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Ireland 
with  Iceland  and  America.  On  the  ridge  of  the  banks,  soundings  varied 
from  90  to  160  fathoms;  fish  were  most  abundant;  the  bottom  consisted 
of  mud  and  sand.  The  diagrams,  returns,  and  reports  from  the  officers 
engaged  on  board  the  Porcupine  have  been  sent  to  Whitehall  for  the  con- 
sideration in  the  first  place  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  after  which  com- 
munication will  be  made  by  their  lordships  to  the  directors  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company. 


NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

Russia. — Accounts  from  St.  Petersburg  state  that  at  the  end  of  August 
there  were  in  Russia  33,104  versts  of  electric  telegraph  (24,000  miles.) 
The  number  of  stations  was  150.  An  additional  length  of  10,385  versts 
is  in  course  of  being  established. 

New  York  and  London. — In  July  last  communication  by  electric  tele- 
graph could  be  made  between  London  acd  Turaen,  in  Siberia,  4,039  miles 
distance.  It  is  expected  that  the  wires  will  be  extended  to  Nikolai vski,  on 
the  Pacific,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  that  there  will  be  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  New  York,  via  Siberia  and  California,  by  the  end  of  1863. 

Switzerland  and  Bavaria. — The  cable  intended  to  establish  a direct 
telegraphic  communication  between  Bavaria  and  Switzerland,  was  sub- 
merged on  the  4th  inst.  The  total  length  is  70,000  feet,  and  its  weight 
280  quintals.  According  to  the  soundings  which  have  been  made,  the 
greatest  depth  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  the  cable  will  be  placed, 
is  300  feet. 
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1.  Maeine  Losses  fob  Jolt  and  August.  2.  Insurance  Companies — War  Taxes. 

MARINE  LOSSES  FOR  JULY  AND  AUGUST. 

In  the  August  number  of  Merchants * Magazine  we  gave  a list  of  the 
marine  losses  for  the  six  months  ending  with  June  last:  we  now  publish 
the  losses  for  J uly  and  August.  These  statements  include  only  the  value 
of  property  totally  lost. 

L08SS8  TOR  JULT. 

Name.  Captain.  From.  For.  Value. 

Ship  Mary  Merrill Taylor  ....  Welling’nN.  Z.  $18,000 

Marengo Doughty  Huelva  Liverpool  25,000 

Sea  King Cauidfield  Melbourne  Anjier  70,000 

Kearsage Sawyer  Havana  New  York  30,000 

Jos.  Howe,  (Br)  a*Slater  Eastport  Liverpool  31,000 

Simode Smith  Melbourne  Calcutta  25,000 

Bark  Reindeer,  a <fc  5.  .Hewett  Cette  New  York  20,000 


Gladiola,  a 

. Davis 

New  York 

Hong  Kong 

40,000 

Lebanon,  (Br)  a. 

.Reid 

New  York 

Belfast,  1, 

50,000 

Sooleo,  h 

. Hames 

Macao 

Ningpo 

18,000 

Philomela 

.Ellms 

Sourabaya 

Siam  Gulf 

25,000 

Brig  Rravo,a 

Globe,  (Br)  a. . . . 

.Muson 

New  York 

Dunkirk 

36,000 



Jersey 

Boston 

15,000 

Orinoco 

.Nash 

Minatitlan 

Boston 

9,000 

Reindeer,  (Br)  a. 

.Balm  an 

St.  Jago 

New  York 

30,000 

Schr  Marie  Flora, (Br)tfi 

. Bernier 

Boston 

15,000 

Eraeline,  b 

. Dennison 

New  York 

New  .Orleans 

45,000 

Enterprise,  a 



Boston 

New  Orleans 

42,000 

Udora,  / 



L.  Ponch’in 

New  Orleans 

3,500 

Sloop  Alice,  sc 



Brookhaven 

1,000 

Total  losses  for  July,  20  vessels.  Amount . . . 

L08SSS  FOR  AUGUST. 

r 

$536,500 

Name. 

Captain. 

From. 

For. 

Value. 

Str  Golden  Gate,  b. . . . 

• •Hudson 

S.  Francisco 

Panama 

$1,500,000 

Union  Star,  bVn  up. 

. Bealchen 

S.  Francisco 

• • • • 

30,000 

Cortes,  b 

. . Dali 

Shanghae 

Hankow 

80,000 

Southerner,  sc.... 

. . McQuoiti 

N.  Orleans 

the  coast 

18,000 

West  Point,  sc... 



New  York 

Potomac 

50,000 

Ship  Mary  Pleasants ....  Dixon  Akyab  Falmouth  40,000 

Bark  Mansfield,  (Br)  m..Netheway  New  York  Llanlley  50,000 

H’y  Gillispie,(Br)/.  Smith  Marseilles  New  York  60,000 


Colooney,  a McCresy  New  York  Sligo  20,000 

Escorisza Ryder  Queenstown  Havana  14,000 

Brunette Havlin  Havana  New  York  33,000 

H.  A.  Rawlins,  a S.  Francisco  Colorado  R 210,000 

Brig  Avon,  (Br) Hopkirk  New  York  Cardenas  15,000 

Hobart,  a Jordan  Scilly  Eastport  3,500 


* Vessels  marked  a are  abandoned  at  sea ; those  marked  mt  missing,  supposed  lost ; 
those  marked  6,  burned;  those  • c,  sunk  after  collision,  and  those  marked/,  foundered. 
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Name.  Captain.  From.  For.  Value. 

Brig  Jacob  Dock,  a Swendscn  New  York  Cienfuegos  60,000 

King  Brothers, (Br) . Larra way  P.au  Prince  New  York  9,000 

Schr  Louisa  Reeves,  a New  York  ....  1,800 

Victor Sears  Quincy  Sandy  Hook  3,000 

Ellen,  (Br)  s c. .'. . .Pettan  New  York  Nassau  5,000 

J.  B.  Dickinson,  a.  .Stellman  PhiPd’lphia  E.  Cambridge  3,300 

Zulette Ellsworth  Boston  1,000 

Sloop  Alice Davis  Elizabethp’t  Norwich,  Ct  1,000 

Star,  b Mills’nPt.Ct  Newport  800 

Bride Falmouth  600 

Vessels.  Amount 

Total  losses  for  the  six  months  ending  with  June ...  319  $8,8 1 6,400 

“ 44  July 20  586,500 

“ 44  August 24  2,199,000 

Total  for  eight  months 363  $11,551,900 

Same  period  last  year 307  9,990,230 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES — WAR  TAXES. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post  says  : 

An  attempt  is  making  to  effect  a harmonious  combination  of  fire  under 
writers,  throughout  the  North,  with  aspect  to  the  war  taxes  levied  in  the 
recent  act  of  Congress  upon  insurance  companies.  On  the  12th  and  13th 
of  August  a convention  was  held  in  this  city  to  discuss  the  subject.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  uew  tax  bill  treads  on  the  toes  of  fire  underwriters  in  eight 
different  places,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  conviction  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  that  the  burden  should  be  borne  by  the  assured  and  not  by  the 
companies.  Although  a slightly  extra-judicial  proceeding  the  convention 
also  passed  the  following  resolution:  44 Resolved , That  the  rates  now  paid 
for  fire  insurance  in  the  United  States  are  not  on  the  average  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  companies  in  a sound  condition,  and  enable  them  to  pay  a fair 
profit  to  their  stockholders.  The  newly  imposed  taxes  will,  if  the  com- 
panies bear  them,  act  as  the  final  feather  which  the  camel  objected  to  carry- 
ing. Although  small  in  themselves,  they  form  in  the  aggregate  a heavier 
load  than  some  of  the  companies  can  safely  undertake  to  bear.  Here  are 
the  several  items  of  taxes  applicable  to  the  insurance  interest : On  dividends 
declared,  or  surplus  accumulations,  three  per  cent ; on  gross  receipts  of  pre- 
miums, quarterly,  one  per  cent ; stamp  tax  on  appraisement  of  value  or 
damage,  five  cents;  bank  checks  for  any  sura  over  $20,  two  cents;  certifi- 
cates of  stock,  twenty-five  cents ; every  policy  or  renewal,  twenty-five  cents  ; 
power  of  attorney  for  sale  or  transfer  of  stock,  twenty-five  cebts ; proxy, 
ten  cents.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  these  taxes  were  laid  by  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  with  the  express  expectation  that  they  were  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  companies  from  their  customers.  It  is  therefore  considered 
a simple  matter  of  justice  that  the  assured,  who  in  these  degenerate  days 
secure  indemnity  against  fire  at  rates  which  would  be  ridiculous  were  they 
not  ruinous,  should  cheerfully  pay  these  little  assessments,  and  thus  add  to 
their  own  security  by  relieving  the  companies  from  a weight  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  is  of  magnificent  proportions. 
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STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION. 


1.  Population  op  thb  United  Statu  according  to  thi  Eighth  Census.  2.  Thn  Flow  or 
Population  to  the  Suburbs  or  London  and  Liverpool. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  EIGHTH  CEN- 
SUS (I860.)* 


The  following  we  have  taken  from  Superintendent  Kennedy’s  well- 
arranged  report  of  the  eighth  census : 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


SUtoi.  WhlU. 

Alabama 626,431 

Arkansas 324,191 

California 361,863 

Connecticut 461,620 

Delaware 90,689 

Florida 77,748 

Georgia 591,688 

Illinois 1,704,323 

Indiana 1,339,000 

Iowa 673,844 

Kansas 106,579 

Kentucky 919,517 

Louisiana 357,629 

Maine 626,952 

Maryland 515,918 

Massachusetts 1,221,464 

Michigan 742,314 

Minnesota 173,596 

Mississippi 353,901 

Missouri 1,063,509 

New  Hampshire 325,579 

New  Jersey 646,699 

New  York 3,831,730 

North  Carolina 631,100 

Ohio 2,302,838 

Oregon 52,337 

Pennsylvania 2,849,266 

Rhode  Island 170,668 

South  Carolina 291,388 

Tennessee 826,782 

Texas 421,294 

Vermont 314,389 

Virginia 1,047,411 

Wisconsin 774,710 


26,708,157 


Free  Sl.ve.  Total, 

oolorad. 

2,690  435,080  964,201 

144  111,115  435,450 

f 14,555 

4,086  805,439 

8.627  460,147 

19,829  1,798  112,216 

932  61,745  140,425 

3,500  462,198  1,057,286 

7.628  1,711,951 

11,428  1,350,428 

1,104  674,948 

625  2 107,206 

10,684  225,483  1,155,684 

18,647  831,726  708,002 

1,827  628.279 

83,942  87,189  687,049 

9,602  1,231,066 

6,799  749,113 

259  173,855 

773  436,631  791,305 

3,572  114,931  1,182,012 

494  326,073 

25,318  18  672,035 

49,005  3,880,735 

30,463  331,059  992,622 

36,664  2,839,502 

128  52,465 

66,849  2,906,115 

3,952  174,620 

9,914  402,406  703,708 

7,300  275,719  1,109,801 

355  182,566  604,215 

709  315,098 

58,042  490,865  1,696,318 

1,171  775,881 


476,562  3,950,531  31,149,805 


* For  statement  of  the  population  of  each  State  and  Territory,  decennially,  commencing  1790  to 
1850,  Inclusive,  see  Merchant*'  Magaiint,  vol.  xxvi,  page  129.  t Indians. 
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Territories. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

81are. 

Total. 

Colorado  r 

34,231 

46 

34,277 

*2^261 

Dakota 

2,576 

2,576 

Nebraska 

28,759 

67 

15 

28  841 

Nevada 

6,812 

45 

6,857 

*10,507 

New  Mexico 

82,924 

85 

83,009 

Utah 

40,214 

30 

29 

40,273 

*426 

Washington 

11,138 

30 

11,168 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

60,764 

11,131 

3,185 

75,080 

26,975,575 

487,996 

3,953,760 

31,445,080 

TABLE  enOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  8TATE8  AND 
TERRITORIES  AT  EACH  CENSUS  FROM  1790  TO  1860,  INCLUSIVE,  AND  THE 
NUMBER  OF  WHITES,  FREE  COLORED,  AND  8 LAVES,  RESPECTIVELY,  DUR- 
INO  THE  SEVERAL  DECENNIAL  TERMS  AND  FOR  THE  WHOLE  PERIOD. 


Aggregate  population. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

Total  population 

3,929,827 

5,305,925 

7,239,814 

9,638,131 

White  population 

3,172,464 

4,304,489 

5,862,004 

7,861.937 

Free  colored  population . 

59,466 

108,395 

186,446 

233,524 

Free  population 

Slave  population 

3,231,930 

4,412,884 

6,048,450 

8.095,461 

697,897 

893,041 

1,191,364 

1,538,038 

Colored  population 

757,363 

1,001,436 

1,377,810 

1,771,562 

Aggregate  population  1810. 

Total  population 12,866,020 

White  population 10,537,378 

Free  colored  population.  319,599 

Free  population 10,856,977 

Slave  population 2,009,043 

Colored  population 2,238,642 


1810.  1850.  1860. 

17,069,453  23,191,876  31,445,089 
14,195,695  19,553,114  26,97*5,575 
386,303  434,449  488,005 

14,581,998  19,987,563  27,463,580 
2,487,455  3,204,313  3,053,760 

2,873,758  3,638,762  4,441,765 


INDIAN  POPULATION  IN  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  NOT  ENUMERATED  IN 
THE  CENSUS  AND  RETAINING  THEIR  TRIBAL  CHARACTER. 


West  of  Arkansas 

. 65,680 

Tennessee 

181 

California 

. 13,540 

Wisconsin 

2,833 

Georgia 

377 

Colorado  Territory 

6,000 

Indiana 

384 

Dakota  Territory 

. . 39,664 

Kansas 

8,189 

Nebraska  Territory 

6,072 

Michigan 

. 7,777 

Navada  Territory 

7,550 

Minnesota 

. 17,900 

New  Mexico 

. . 55,100 

Mississippi 

900 

Utah  Territory 

. . 20,000 

New  York 

NaHIi  (Hamlin  a 

3,785 
. . 1,499 

Washington  Territory. . 

. . 31,000 

Oregon 

7^000 

294,481 

* Indians. 
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Recapitulation. 

Total  population  of  the  States  and  Territories 31,445,089 

White  population  of  Indian  Territory  west  of  Arkansas. . . . 1,988 

Free  colored  population  of  Indian  Territory  west  of  Arkansas . 404 

Slave  population  of  Indian  Territory  west  of  Arkansas 7,369 

Population  of  Indian  tribes 294,431 

Total  population  in  1860 31,749,281 


In  comparing  the  gain  of  any  class  of  the  population,  or  of  the  whole  of 
it,  one  decade  with  another,  the  rate  per  cent,  is  not  a full  test  of  advance- 
ment. The  rate  of  gain  necessarily  diminishes  with  the  density  of  impu- 
tation, while  the  absolute  increase  continues  unabated.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  tables  that  the  actual  increase  of  the  entire  free  and  stave 
population  from  1850  to  1860,  omitting  the  Indian  tribes,  was  8,225.464, 
and  the  rate  per  cent  is  set  down  at  35.46 ; while  from  1840  to  1850  the 
positive  increment  of  all  classes  was  6,122,423,  yet  the  ratio  of  gain  was 
35.87  per  cent  The  two  decades  from  1800  to  1810,  and  from  1840  to 
1850,  were  marked  by  the  great  historical  facts  of  the  annexation  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  Each  of 
these  regions  contributed  considerably  to  the  population  of  the  country,  and 
we  accordingly  find  that  during  those  terms  there  was  a ratio  of  increase  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  greater  by  a small  fraction  than  shown  by 
the  table  annexed  for  the  decade  preceding  the  Eighth  Census.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  gain,  however,  for  that  decennial  term  above  all  the  others 
since  1790,  is  signally  large.  No  more  striking  evidence  can  be  given  of 
the  rapid  advancement  of  our  countrv  in  the  first  element  of  national 
progress  than  that  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants  during  the  last  ten  years 
is  greater  by  more  than  1,000,000  of  souls  than  the  whole  population  in 
1810,  and  nearly  as  great  as  the  entire  number  of  people  in  1820. 

Thus  far  in  our  history  no  State  has  declined  in  population.  Vermont 
has  remained  nearly  stationary,  and  is  saved  from  a positive  loss  of  inhabi- 
tants by  only  one- third  of  one  per  cent.  New  Hampshire,  likewise,  has 
gained  but  slowly,  her  increment  being  only  8.097,  or  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  on  that  of  1850.  Maine  has  made  the  satisfactory  increase  of 
45,110,  or  7.74  per  cent.  The  old  agricultural  States  may  be  said  to  be 
filled  up,  so  far  as  regards  the  resources  adapted  to  a rural  population  in 
the  present  condition  of  agricultural  science.  The  conditions  of  their  in- 
crease undergo  a change  upon  the  general  occupation  and  allotment  of 
their  areas.  Manufactures  and  commerce,  then,  come  in  to  supply  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  an  excess  of  inhabitants  beyond  what  the  ordinary 
cultivation  of  the  soil  can  sustain.  This  point  in  the  progress  of  population 
has  been  reached,  and,  perhaps,  passed  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  New 
England  States.  But  while  statistical  science  may  demonstrate  within  nar- 
row limits  the  number  of  persons  who  may  extract  a subsistence  from  each 
square  mile  of  arable  land,  it  cannot  compute  with  any  reasonable  approach 
to  certainty  the  additional  population,  resident  on  the  same  soil,  which  may 
obtain  its  living  by  the  thousand  branches  of  artificial  industry  which  the 
demands  of  society  and  civilization  have  created.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  returns  relative  to  the  three  other  New  England  States — Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut — which  contain  13,780  square  miles. 
The  following  table  shows  their  population  in  1850  and  1860,  and  its 
density  at  each  period. 
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States.  Population.  Inhabitants  to  Population.  Inhabitants  to 

square  mile.  square  mile. 

Massachusetts 994,514  127.49  1,231,006  157.83 

Connecticut 370,792  79.33  460,147  98.42 

Rhode  Island 147,545  112.92  174,620  133.63 


1,412,851  1,865,838  

The  aggregate  territorial  extent  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
is  48,336  square  miles;  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  1,269,450,  or 
26.20  to  the  square  mile.  The  stated  point  of  density  was  passed  by  the 
three  States  named  in  the  table  more  than  filly  years  ago,  and  yet  they 
go  on  increasing  in  population  with  a rapidity  as  great  as  at  any  former 
period  in  their  history. 

South  Carolina  has  gained  during  the  decade  35,201  inhabitants  of  all 
conditions,  equal  to  5.27  per  cent.  Of  this  increase  16,825  are  whites,  and 
the  remainder  free  colored  and  slaves.  It  is  perhaps  a little  remarkable 
that  the  relative  increase  of  the  free  colored  class  in  this  State  was  more 
considerable  than  that  of  any  other.  As  their  number,  9,914,  is  so  small 
as  to  excite  neither  apprehension  or  jealousy  among  the  white  race,  the  in- 
crease is  probably  due  both  to  manumission  and  natural  causes.  This 
State  has  made  slower  progress  during  the  last  term  than  any  other  in  the 
south,  having  advanced  only  from  27.28  to  28.72  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile. 

Tennessee,  it  will  be  observed,  has  made  but  the  moderate  gain  of  10.68 
per  cent  for  all  classes.  Of  this  aggregate  increase  the  whites  have  gained 
at  the  rate  of  9.24  per  cent  upon  1850,  the  free  colored  13.67,  and  slaves 
15.14. 

The  next  lowest  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  list  of  Southern  States  is 
Virginia,  whose  gain  upon  her  aggregate  population,  in  1850,  was  174,057, 
equal  to  12.29  per  cent.  The  white  class  gained  152,011,  or  17.06  per 
cent,  the  slaves  18,337,  or  3.88  per  cent. 

These  are  examples  of  the  States  wherein  the  population  has  advanced 
with  slowest  progress  the  past  ten  years.  Turning  now  to  the  States 
which  have  made  the  most  rapid  advance,  we  find  that  New  York  has  in- 
creased from  3,097,394  to  3,880,735,  exhibiting  an  augmentation  of 
783,341  inhabitants,  being  at  the  rate  of  25.29  per  cent  The  free  colored 
population  has  fallen  off  64  since  1850. 

The  gain  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  in  round  numbers  595,000.  In  that 
State  the  free  colored  have  increased  about  3,000.  The  greater  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  a milder  type  of  the  prejudices  connected  with  this  class 
of  population,  the  result  of  benevolent  influences  and  its  proximity  to  the 
slaveholding  States,  may  account  for  the  fact  that  this  race  holds  its  own 
in  Pennsylvania,  while  undergoing  a diminution  in  the  State  next  adjoin- 
ing on  the  north. 

Minnesota  was  chiefly  unsettled  territory  at  the  date  of  the  Seventh  Cen- 
sus ; its  large  present  population,  as  shown  by  the  returns,  is  therefore 
nearly  clear  gain. 

The  vast  region  of  Texas  ten  years  since  was  comparatively  awil  derness. 
It  has  now  a population  of  over  600,000,  and  the  rate  of  its  increase  is 
given  as  184  per  cent. 

Illinois  presents  the  most  wonderful  example  of  great,  continuous,  and 
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healthful  increase.  In  1830  Illinois  contained  157,445  inhabitants;  in 
1840,476,183;  iu  1850,851,470;  in  I860;  1,711,951.  The  gain  dar- 
ing the  last  decade  was  therefore,  860,481,  or  101.06  percent.  So  large  a 
population,  more  than  doubling  itself  in  ten  years,  by  the  regular  course  of 
settlement  and  natural  increase,  is  without  a parallel.  The  condition  to 
which  Illinois  has  attained  under  the  progress  of  the  last  thirty  years  is  a 
monument  of  the  blessings  of  industry,  enterprise,  peace,  and  free  institu- 
tions. 

The  growth  of  Indiana  in  population,  though  less  extraordinary  than  that 
of  her  neighboring  State,  has  been  most  satisfactory,  her  gain  during  the 
decade  having  been  362,000,  or  more  than  thirty-six  per  cent  upon  her 
number  in  1850. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  participated  to  the  full  extent  iu 
the  surprising  development  of  the  northwest.  The  remarkable  healthful- 
ness of  the  climate  of  that  region  seems  to  more  than  compensate  for  its 
rigors,  and  the  fertility  of  the  new  soil  leads  men  eagerly  to  contend  with 
and  overcome  the  harshness  of  the  elements.  The  energies  thus  called 
into  action  have,  in  a few  years,  made  the  States  of  the  northwest  the 
granary  of  Europe,  and  that  section  of  our  Union  which,  within  the  recol- 
lection of  living  men,  was  a wilderness,  is  now  the  chief  source  of  supply 
in  seasons  of  scarcity  for  the  suffering  millions  of  another  continent 

Looking  cursorily  over  the  returns,  it  appears  that  the  fifteen  slavehold- 
ing States  contain  12,240,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8,039,000  are  whites, 
251,000  free  colored  persons,  and  3,950,000  are  slaves.  The  actual  gain 
of  the  whole  population  in  those  States  from  1850  to  1860,  was  2,627,000, 
equal  to  27.33  per  cent.  The  slaves  advanced  in  numbers  749.931,  or 
23.44  per  cent.  This  does  not  include  the  slaves  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  decreased  502  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years.  The  nineteen  free 
States  and  seven  Territories,  together  with  the  federal  District,  contained, 
according  to  the  Eighth  Census,  19,201,546  persons,  including  27,749  In- 
dians; of  whom  18,936,579  were  white,  and  237,218  free  colored.  The 
increase  of  both  classes  was  5,598,603,  or  41.24  per  cent.  No  more  satis- 
factory indication  of  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  country  could  be  de- 
sired than  this  general  and  remarkable  progress  in  population.  North  and 
south  we  find  instances  of  unprecedented  gains,  as  in  the  case  of  Illinois, 
just  adverted  to.  In  the  southwest  the  great  State  of  Missouri  has  increased 
by  the  number  of  500,000  inhabitants,  which  is  within  a fraction  of  74  per 
cent.  It  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  the  marked  disproportion  between 
the  rate  of  gain  in  the  north  and  south  respectively,  is  manifestly  to  some 
extent  caused  by  the  larger  number  of  immigrants  who  settle  in  the  former 
section,  on  account  of  congeniality  of  climate,  the  variety  of  occupation,  the 
dignity  wherewith  respectable  employment  is  invested,  and  the  freedom  of 
labor. 


THE  FLOW  OF  POPULATION  TO  THE  SUBURBS  OF  LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

A further  publication  of  the  census  returns,  not  under  that  designa- 
tion, but  in  a column  of  the  Registrar-General's  annual  report,  giving  the 
population  in  all  the  sub-districts  and  divisions  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  registration,  above  2,000  in  all,  shows  in  some  detail  the  continuance 
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of  the  great  movement  from  the  rural  districts  into  the  towns,  a displace- 
ment of  population  which  is  more  or  less  general  over  Europe,  and  which 
proceeds  as  yet  without  any  sign  of  reaction.  The  flow  of  population, 
for  their  habitations  at  least,  to  the  suburbs  of  the  great  cities,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  things  in  these  tables.  For  instance,  Everton  (with 
Kirkdale),  a suburb  of  Liverpool,  had  35,776  people  in  1851,  and  in  1861 
the  number  was  doubled.  Another  suburb,  the  parish  of  West  Derby, 
increased  its  population  from  33,014  to  52,740,  nearly  60  per  cent  in  ten 
years.  So  with  Manchester;  the  town  suburbs  of  Newton  and  Cheetham 
had  27,103  inhabitants  in  1851,  and  41,042  in  1861,  50  per  cent  more; 
and  Pendleton  rose  from  16,974  to  24,448,  44  per  cent.  But  the  metro- 
polis, thought  so  overgrown  when  it  was  so  much  smaller,  presents 
everything  upon  the  grandest  scale.  If  we  take  up  a map  of  London,  we 
find  these  among  the  principal  suburbs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames 
— Poplar  and  Bow,  Mild-end,  Hackney,  Islington,  Kentish-town.  Hamp- 
stead, St.  Mary’s,  Paddington,  and  Kensington  ; those  districts  contained 
328,880  inhabitants  in  1851,  and  in  1861  they  had  533,153,  an  increase 
in  this  large  population  of  62  per  cent,  or  more  than  200,000,  being  an 
addition  to  these  suburbs  of  London  of  a number  of  persons  exceeded  by 
the  entire  population  of  only  four  provincial  towns  in  all  England.  Or 
taking  another  suburb,  the  southeastern — Walworth,  Peckhara,  Norwood, 
Snydenhara,  and  Plumstead  increased  in  ten  years  from  70,974  to 
123,629,  a growth  of  74  per  cent.  These  figures  show  in  what  direction 
the  tide  sets,  and  though  it  has  covered  districts  where  our  fathers  saw 
meadows,  that  is  better  than  deepening  in  the  old  streets  and  courts. 
But  while  the  census  show  us  in  various  spots  this  astounding  rise  of  a 
host  of  families,  as  if  from  the  earth,  it  declares  also  that  there  is  a 
smaller  population  to  be  counted  levant  and  couchant  in  the  heart  of 
London  and  some  other  towns  than  there  was  ten  years  ago.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  more  crowded  part  of  London  contained  1,150,000  people  in 
1851,  and  about  the  same  number  were  found  there  in  1861,  but  it  is 
something  to  have  thrown  into  the  suburbs  the  increase  of  the  ten  years 
— iu  the  whole  metropolis  440,000,  almost  precisely  the  population  of 
Liverpool.  It  is  true  that  the  population  of  the  central  portion  of  Lon- 
don has  not  remained  the  same  in  all  its  districts ; Some  are  better  off 
than  they  were,  and  some  worse ; north  of  the  Thames  (speaking  still  of 
this  central  and  more  crowded  section)  there  has  been  a decrease  of 
11,000  or  12,000,  and  on  the  south  side  there  has  been  a corresponding 
increase.  But  even  in  the  south  there  is  a far  greater  tendency  to  in- 
crease in  the  adjoining  suburbs  than  in  the  hive  that  has  settled  along 
the  riverside;  and  it  can  hardly  be  that  improvement  will  not  spread 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  part  of  the  crowded  population,  wil- 
lingly or  unwillingly,  disperse  themselves  over  a larger  area. 
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CITY  WEEKLY  BANK  RETURNS. 

New  York  Bank*.  ( Capital , Jim.,  1862, 169,493,677  ; Jan.,  1861,  $69,890,476.) 


Weekly 

Bate.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Net  Deposits.  Clearings. 

January  4 $154,416,826  $23,988,878  $8,686,186  $111,789,288  $1011,642,429 

“ 11, 152,088,012  26,873,070  8,121,512  118,889,762  106,634,811 

M 18 149,081,433  26,120.859  7,869,028  113,827,160  107,782,780 

M 26, 145,767,680  26,698728  6,828,017  110,874,786  100,001,959 

February  1, 144,676,778  27,479.588  6,404,951  112,057,008  93.791,629 

“ 8 148,808,890  28,196,666  6,077,417  110,687,657  118.216,297 

44  15, 141,994,192  28,114,148  5,762,506  110,480,476  105,102.177 

M 22 189,950,968  28,875,992  6,489,496  109,079,076  111,846,066 

March  1, 187,674,288  29,826,969  6,868,944  107,974,499  109,854,823 

44  8 133,055,148  80,486,644  6,869,206  108,715,728  118,512,576 

“ 15, 180,622,776  80,778,060  6,904,866  100,296,704  118,957.978 

“ 22 127,616,306  82,023,890  6,260,809  97,601,279  116,876.381 

44  29, 125,021,680  82,841,802  6,758,818  94,428,071  106,973.482 

April  6 124,477,484  33,764,382  7,699,641  94,082.625  111,836,884 

44  12, 128,412,491  84,594,668  8,004,848  93,769,068  114,788,018 

44  19 123,070,263  84,671,528  8,064,668  95,179,840  118,629,377 

44  26, 126,086,825  85,297,944  8,118,571  101,897,485  124,896,788 

May  8, 188,406,418  36,175.828  8,482,782  109,684,685  140,962,471 

44  10, 138,948,211  82,239,868  8,880,821  115,659.206  181,113,587 

44  17, 142,290,782  80,280,697  8,727,828  120,003,929  167,890.065 

“ 24 142,960,149  80,672,760  8.692,676  122,602,864  142,828,665 

a 81, 142,671,414  81,897,284  8.585,149  126.484,765  186,893,878 

June  7, 142,818,881  81,248,882  8,813,608  126,566,961  148,128,108 

“ 14, 144,014,850  81,162,048  8,814,322  126,648,875  166,621,454 

44  21 146,839,762  81,047,945  8,849,183  126.684,422  168,069,995 

44  28, 148,846,422  80,832,626  8,910.344  127,860,708  154,890,447 

July  6,  ....  148,648,718  81,790,519  9,270,815  127,496,584  149,748,928 

“ 12, 147,997,486  82,098,174  9,212,897  127,538,055  167,789,726 

“ 19, 148,827,423  31,926,609  9,155,801  129,485,977  161.066,594 

44  26, 149,768,293  88,064,575  9,244,953  182,427,178  162,650,811 

Auguit  2, 150,517,844  84,022,490  9,811,868  187,112,987  149,167,688- 

“ 9, 151,190,203  84,611,069  9,221,504  189,644,680  189,926  277 

“ 16 152,828,731  85,801,778  9,287,206  142,084,051  189,796,908 

44  28, 154,865,704  86,588,486  9,856,635  148,847,841  147,659,087 

44  80 158,278,652  85,640.982  9,454,806  141,971,741  160,875,167 

Sept  6, 168,485,859  86,188.928  9,645,965  142,663,086  164,074,880 

6 18, 157,828,518  87,125,245  9,719,126  144,991,062  166,818,245 

14  20, 158,299,288  87,868,037  9,789,060  148,680,458  179,681,651 
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Philadelphia  Banks.  ( Capital , /an.,  1 862,  $ 1 1 ,97 0,1 80,) 


Dne 

Dne 

Data. 

Loads. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

Jao. 

6... 

$81,046,687 

$6,688,728 

$2,146,219 

$21,896,014 

$3,645,956 

$1,796,805 

M 

13,.., 

31,146.938 

5,692,128 

2,162,152 

21,824,610 

8,992,962 

1,702,716 

«< 

20,.. 

80.601,160 

6,788,460 

2,120,766 

20,698,496 

4,120,261 

1,676,116 

44 

27,.. 

SO, 886, 606 

5,821,323 

2,121,146 

20,058,098 

4,209.006 

1,858,688 

Feb. 

8,.. 

80,386,319 

5,884,011 

2,144,898 

20,068,890 

4,572,872 

1,707,136 

44 

10,  . 

29,974,700 

5,928,874 

2,191,547 

19,082,685 

4,890,288 

1,587,481 

44 

17... 

29,388,644 

6,849,854 

2,191,512 

18,692,182 

4,661.442 

2.052,081 

44 

24,  . 

29,280,049 

6,867,686 

2,280,605 

18,777,800 

5,206,208 

1,935.414 

Mar. 

8... 

29,893.866 

6,881,108 

2,843.493 

18,541,190 

6,218.388 

1,828,888 

66 

10,.. 

28,083,499 

5,869,780 

2,575.608 

17  875,771 

5,181,834 

1,738,169 

66 

17,  . 

28,723,886 

5,897,891 

2,632,627 

17.263,461 

5,342.876 

1,649,187 

64 

24,.. 

28.360,616 

5.916,535 

2.707,804 

17.066,267 

5,210,865 

1,774.162 

U 

31,.. 

27,831,888 

6,884,814 

2,904,542 

17,024,198 

5,100,186 

2,184,892 

April  7,. . . 

28,087,691 

5,886,424 

8.878,970 

16.636,588 

6,607,488 

2,281,889 

4* 

14,.. 

28,076,717 

5,912,870 

3,496,4  20 

18,112,446 

4,868,842 

2,634,171 

21  .. 

28,246,783 

6,046,260 

8,525,400 

19,011,883 

4,648,827 

2,604,147 

44 

28,.. 

28,793.116 

6,052,827 

8,613,994 

20,223,556 

4,470,674 

8.128,069 

May 

6,.. 

29,624,482 

6,049,685 

8,759,692 

21,816,614 

4,681,837 

8,823,659 

44 

12,.. 

29,966.347 

6,728,028 

8,867,200 

28,002,268 

5,118.541 

4.981,291 

44 

19,.. 

81,121,668 

5,529,221 

4,045,696 

28,885,009 

5,697,984 

4,804,956 

44 

26,.. 

81,688,603 

6,587,012 

4,186.055 

28,978,478 

5,472,615 

6,120,902 

Jane 

2... 

31,747,070 

5,588,482 

4,335,018 

24,884,644 

5,878.822 

6,872,748 

44 

9,.. 

81,961,716 

5,632,807 

4,854,599 

24,973,011 

5,161,280 

6,855.034 

44 

16,.. 

82,132,654 

6,630,503 

4,298,023 

24807,057 

6,036,828 

5,396.328 

44 

28,.. 

32,664,665 

5,609,926 

4,324,735 

24,148,814 

5,144,628 

4,800.094 

44 

80,.. 

82,911,578 

6,578,999 

4,480,057 

24,410.423 

6,583,644 

6,238,273 

July 

7,.. 

88,206,661 

5,545,007 

4,749,220 

24,807,782 

6,733,574 

6,422,124 

66 

14,.. 

83,118,602 

5,579,945 

4,859,921 

24,188,604 

5,986,694 

6,415,208 

64 

21,.. 

83,086.808 

5,618,724 

5,006,583 

24,485,817 

5,794,326 

5,219,446 

64 

28,.. 

88,883,873 

5,679,788 

5,065,276 

24,764.281 

6,918,294 

5,808,984 

Aug. 

4... 

83.517,900 

5,660,187 

6,026,070 

24,658,289 

5,984,242 

6,406,075 

44 

11... 

83,548,878 

5,662,730 

4,999,935 

24,217,855 

6,339.018 

6,204,511 

44 

18,.. 

38,606.089 

5,552,605 

5,006,851 

24,147,814 

6,400,880 

5,816,223 

“ 

26... 

88,781,575 

5,488,051 

6,002,418 

24,237,662 

6,583,786 

6,446,165 

Sept 

1,.. 

83,899,351 

6,548.160 

6,071,856 

24,597,696 

6,518,107 

5,822.089 

M 

8,.. 

84,681,850 

5,546,157 

5,192.985 

25,062,171 

6,632,905 

5,189,978 

44 

16,  . 

85,015,676 

5,515,044 

5,177,587 

24,780,168 

7,420,242 

6,104,687 

44 

22,.. 

84,871,685 

5,449,027 

5,174,650 

24,194,214 

7,702,489 

5.212,078 

Boston  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan .,  1862,  $38,231,700;  /an.,  1861,  $88,281,700.) 


Dne  Da© 


Date. 

Loans. 

Speole. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

Jao. 

6,. . . 

$65,612,997  $8,920,486  $6,451,687  $27,093,839  $9,187,924  $8,701,873 

M 

18,... 

64,704,039 

8,580,607 

6,612,512 

25,642,994 

9,634,227 

8,805,255 

M 

20,... 

64,409,686 

8,585,277 

6,549,871 

25,441,327 

9,547,819 

9,018.888 

M 

27,... 

68,025,191 

8,562,175 

6,284,268 

24,080,776 

9,598,645 

8,727,348 

Feb 

8,  .. 

62,628,798 

8,529,488 

6,260,299 

28,500,321 

9,727,783 

8,766,415 

44 

10,... 

62,840600 

8,614,600 

6,616.000 

22,784,700 

9,892,600 

8,965,500 

44 

17,... 

62,687,788 

8,410,890 

8,841,588 

6,469,309 

22,084,794 

9,658,725 

8,316,887 

. •• 

24,.  • • 

62,053,640 

6,580,205 

21,515,228 

9,625,869 

8,644.860 

Mar.  8,... 

61,678,500 

8,364.600 

6,318,700 

21,208,600 

9,681,600 

8,982,600 

8,460,721 

44 

10,.. 

61.834,500 

8,409,686 

6,693,139 

20,740,208 

9,906,110 

•4 

17,... 

61,747.000 

8,471,000 

6,864,800 

20,554,000 

9,790,000 

7,981,000 

7,669.581 

44 

24,... 

61,656,420 

8,441,058 

6.219,512 

20,826,087 

9,715.256 

44 

81,... 

61,860.789 

61,208,974 

8,441,196 

5,908,272 

19,976,018 

9,434.782 

6,978,527 

Apr.  7,. .. 

8,674,170 

6,557.152 

21,014,000 

9,246,088 

8,183,124 

M 

14,... 

61,068,969 

61,019,787 

8,688,673 

6,170,888 

21,009,010 

8,949,259 

7,173,874 

« 

21,.r. 

8,679,866 

5,924,906 

21,570,017 

8,529,277 

6,946,164 
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Date. 

Apr.28,. . 
May  5,. . 
44  12... 
“ 19... 
44  26,.. 
Juce  2,. . 
a 9... 
44  16,.. 
44  28,.. 
44  80,.. 
July  7,.. 
- 14,.. 
“ 21,.. 
44  28,.. 
Aug.  4,.. 
“ 11,.. 
“ 18... 
44  25,.. 
8ept  1,. . 
44  8,.. 
44  15,.. 
44  22,.. 


Loans. 

60,441,452 

59,805,545 

59,621,251 

60.069.685 
60,266,276 
60,677,367 
62,059,198 
62,591,841 
68,056,262 
68.638,999 
64,590,268 

65.635.000 
65.939,168 
66,168,806 
66,836,729 
67.508,527 
68,284,988 
68,843,828 

69.180.686 
69,788,676 

69.958.000 
70,882,897 


Specie. 

8,666,797 

8,593,990 

8,422,788 

8,304,534 

8.108.695 
8,089.728 
7,983,425 
7,894,899 
7,850,634 
7,8*  >1 4,87 
7,934  037 

7.978.000 
7,980,780 

7.968.696 
7,986,702 
7.967.761 
7,975,427 
8,055,402 
8,048,888 
8,006,695 

7.968.000 
7,968,546 


Circulation. 

5,6UU,396 

5,453,815 

5,687,937 

6,602,844 

5,608,766 

5,848,138 

5,696,413 

{>,875,612 

6,159,115 

6,181,019 

6,943,827 

7.091.000 
6,840,474 
6,618,160 
6.633,822 
6.768,178 
6.778,260 
6.772.215 
6,815.923 
7.065,156 

7.168.000 
7,289,883 


Deposits. 
22,402,184 
28,828,199 
24,827,121 
25,798,916 
26,264,656 
26,730,486 
26,277,021 
25,602,048 
25,994,788 
26,237,754 
26,868.862 

26,685,000 
26, 80S, 242 
26,698,825 
27,315,402 
26,816.409 
26,572,677 
26,791,827 
26.646,647 

26,942,687 
26,140,600 
25,970,904 


Doe 

to  banks. 
8,493,004 
8,665  206 
9,197,744 
9,614,787 
10,029,198 
10.226,491 
10,610,702 
10,682,170 

10.644.000 
10,678.205 
11.686.142 
12.675,700 
18,486,486 
13,583,589 
14,018,524 
14,409,859 
14,854.778 
15,690,425 
15,951,097 

15.982.000 
1 7, 683, (*00 
17,594,158 


Due 

from  banks. 
7.818,580 
9,898,508 
11,755,689 
13,105,860 
13,  95,636 
18,924.896 
12,888,043 
11,884,692 
12.122,000 
12,265.781 
18,869.180 

13.624.000 
14,060,762 
13,197,289 
18.473,620 
12,379,978 
12,566.167 
18,231,818 
13,105,871 

18.106.000 
13,9i  >2,000 
18,585,410 


Peovidence  Banks.  ( Capital , /an.,  1862,  116,464,600.) 


Date. 

Loans 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Duo 

to  banks. 

Due 

from  banks. 

Jau.  11, 

$19,366,800  $408,700  $l,b«y,600  $3,054,600  $1,099,800 

$915,400 

44  18, 

19,238,700 

402,900 

1,890,800 

2,899,200 

1,071,600 

898,600 

44  25, 

19,160,600 

394,700 

1,766.500 

2,899,600 

959,400 

1,057,400 

Feb.  1, 

19,160,600 

894,700 

1,811,100 

2,950,500 

871,800 

925,600 

“ 8, 

19,087,700 

395.900 

1,814,300 

2,916,200 

900,400 

934,700 

44  16, 

19,109,400 

894,800 

1,784,000 

2,762,200 

911,100 

1,081,000 

“ ii, 

18,869,800 

896,800 

1,879,100 

2,792,700 

898,900 

1,180,000 

Mar.  1, 

18,920.500 

407,500 

1,791,200 

2,924,400 

958  900 

1,288,000 

“ 8, 

18,958,900 

405,100 

1,978,500 

8,080,600 

1,181,600 

1,598,800 

“ 15, 

18,998.600 

408,500 

1,848,100 

2,946,800 

1.108,200 

1,484,800 

* 22, 

19,148,400 

408.800 

1,879.200 

8,060,900 

8,078,800 

1,085.000 

1,407,700 

“ 29, 

19,360,500 

411,800 

1,857.100 

1,021,000 

1,165,400 

Apr.  6, 

19.641,000 

417.600 

2,102,000 

8,124,000 

1,115,500 

1,081,000 

1,063,200 

44  12, 

19,719,200 

416,600 

2,036,800 

8,017,700 

894,800 

44  19, 

19,644,500 

408.600 

1,958,400 

1,877,200 

3,015,900 

1,020.400 

846,400 

44  26, 

19,620,300 

418,700 

8,123,500 

948,400 

961  200 

May  8, 

19,538,410 

417,378 

1,979,828 

8,184,601 

950,430 

1,156.072 

44  10, 

19,070,200 

410,800 

1,969,400 

3,164,700 

1,182,500 

1,714,400 

June  7, 

19,236,100 

895,600 

2,016,600 

3,842,400 

1,668,000 

2,101,900 

1,818,200 

44  14, 

19,641,600 

888,500 

2,182,700 

8.274,600 

1,666,600 

44  21, 

19,827,500 

885,500 

2,324,900 

3,153,600 

1,627,500 

1,744,400 

44  28, 

20,285,500 

383,400 

2.510,500 

8,288,200 

1,873.500 

1,768  700 

July  5, 

20,588,800 

882,100 

2,888,300 

8,581,500 

1,768,900 

1,858  800 

44  12, 

20,416,400 

888,000 

2,968,800 

3,183,100 

1,744,600 

1,796,600 

41  19, 

20,494,600 

884,800 

2,980,200 

8,847,300 

1,918,500 

2,023,400 

44  26. 

21,078,400 

376,400 

8,148,100 

4,282,200 

2,061,800 

2,160,200 

Aug.  16, 

21,051,000 

867,600 

8,086,700 

3,780,500 

1,646,200 

1.927,500 

44  23. 

21,119.500 

863,300 

8,102,000 

8,569,900 

1.801,600 

2,090,700 

Sept  6, 

21,279,200 

855,700 

8,394,200 

3,704,200 

1,844,800 

1,683.300 

4*  20, 

21,804,200 

85,690 

8,484,300 

3,731,600 

1,710,800 

1,642,300 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


WEEKLY  STATEMENT. 


Date. 

Circulation. 

Public 

Deposits. 

Private 

Deposits. 

Securities 

Coin  and 
Bullion. 

Bate  of 
Discount. 

Jan.  1..  . 

£20,818,190  £7,845,883  £15,<>36,062  £30,419,780  £15,961,489 

8 pr.  ct. 

M 8.... 

21,086,675 

4,642,974 

18,206,488 

31,022,605 

16,046,017 

24 

** 

44  15.... 

21,460,925 

4,683,853 

16,480,452 

29,509,864 

16,291,626 

24 

•* 

“ 22 

21,697,928 

6,467,840 

15,366,081 

29,464,720 

16,850,989 

24 

“ 

44  29 

21,183,376 

5,758,063 

14,751,486 

28,696,456 

16,280,869 

24 

u 

Feb.  6 . . . . 

21,427,654 

5,788,441 

14,179.917 

28,834,352 

16,9*  6,908 

24 

M 

44  12.... 

21,236,812 

4,884,989 

15,626,334 

29,010,241 

16.042,949 

24 

M 

44  19.... 

20,772,726 

5,897.144 

16,085,843 

28,771,812 

15,894,405 

2* 

(t 

44  26 

20,786,715 

6,762,849 

14,989,742 

29,024,962 

15,749,065 

24 

U 

Mar.  6.... 

21,217,246 

6,756,287 

18,737,607 

29,692,441 

16,673,898 

16,027,111 

2* 

« 

44  12 

20,018,685 

7,527,911 

18,768,718 

29,489,795 

24 

M 

44  19.... 

20,488,509 

8,011,694 

8,413,275 

13,340,928 

28,958.089 

16,648,586 

2* 

1. 

44  26 

20,814,655 

13,154,268 

29,140,207 

16,812,798 

24 

M 

April  2 . . . . 

21,601,595 

8,466,468 

18,622,532 

16,886,169 

80,898,790 

16,849,198 

24 

«* 

44  9.... 

21,822,105 

5,625,314 

29,981,793 

16,881,940 

24 

a 

44  16 

22,048,463 

5,225,182 

16,710,260 

29,825,888 

16,748,484 

24 

a 

44  23 

21,655,558 

5,584,973 

6.867.875 

16,915.247 

29,022,128 

17,172,204 

24 

M 

44  80.... 

21,946,997 

14,857,007 

29,164,075 

17,089,446 

24 

« 

May  7.... 

21,752,884 

7,608,991 

13,866,643 

28,961,214 

17,266,745 

24 

u 

44  14... 

21,618,780 

6,304,688 

14,948,308 

29,076,079 

16,919,147 

16,344,940 

24 

u 

44  21  .... 

21,539,480 

6,667,811 

14,567,671 

29,488,044 

8 

u 

44  28.... 

21,265,661 

6,987,808 

14,685,087 

29,824.704 

16,178,815 

8 

M 

June  4.  • . . 

21,516,263 

7,618,007 

18,188,186 

29,841,864 

15,489,728 

8 

« 

44  11.... 

21,829,641 

8,825,516 

18,156,662 

81,896,492 

16,086,100 

3 

U 

44  18 

21,076,059 

9,822,949 

13,086,271 

81,842,547 

16,268.458 

8 

M 

44  25.... 

21,172,057 

9,629,594 

13,399,245 

81,424,661 

15,909,638 

3 

« 

July  2 

22,242,861 

9,672,845 

18,861,869 

82,709,039 

81.287,912 

16,220,771 

8 

M 

14  9.... 

22,504,490 

5,429,989 

17,199,715 

17,055,637 

24 

M 

44  16.... 

28,085,409 

5,228,380 

17,063,630 

80,942,858 

17,671,890 

24 

« 

44  23.... 

22,912,508 

5,291,213 

17,202,928 

80,681,601 

18,060,617 

2 

a 

44  80  ... 

22,933,086 

6,895,840 

16,903,068 

80,542,050 

18,448.443 

2 

M 

Aug.  6 

23,378,893 

6,157,358 

16,232,959 

80,162,297 

17,956,938 

2 

«< 

44  18 

22,920,727 

6,838,546 

14,594,854 

29,929,862 

17,778,846 

2 

»« 

44  20.... 

22,900,665 

7,160.262 

14,568,007 

80.809,703 

17,674,604 

2 

M 

44  27.... 

22,079,890 

7,508.882 

14,865,006 

80,106,295 

17,678,698 

2 

« 

Sept  8.... 

22,848,918 

7,671,984 

14,978,470 

80,808,748 

17,825,220 

2 

M 

BANKS— CENSUS  REPORT. 

Among  the  evidences  of  prosperity  and  general  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States,  the  multiplication  of  banks  with  increased  aggregate 
capital  is  one  of  the  most  significant.  When,  as  in  this  country  has  been 
generally  the  case,  individual  promises  representing  produce  and  merchan- 
dise, and  made  available  through  the  instrumentality  of  banks,  are  almost 
the  sole  means  by  which  commodities  pass  from  the  producers  to  the  con- 
sumers, the  increased  action  of  the  banks  becomes  the  index  of  larger  pro- 
duction and  more  tctive  trade.  Where  crops  and  the  products  of  manu- 
facturing industry  are  more  abundant,  the  aggregate  amount  of  paper  created 
by  their  interchange  is  larger,  and  the  negotiations  of  this  paper  require 
greater  banking  facilities.  This  want  usually  manifests  itself  in  a more 
lucrative  banking  business,  which  draws  more  capital  into  that  employment. 
Such  a state  of  affairs  presented  itself  during  the  decade  which  closed  with 
1860.  The  bank  movement  in  the  United  States  during  that  period  under- 
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went  great  expansion  without  becoming  less  sonnd.  In  that  respect  it  pre- 
sented a strong  contrast  to  the  expansion  that  occurred  in  the  decade  which 
ended  with  1840.  In  that  period  a season  of  speculation  in  bank  stocks 
and  wild  lands  manifested  itself,  and  the  paper  created  for  bank  negotiation 
represented  imaginary  or  speculative  values  rather  than  commodities  pro- 
duced. Those  values  were  never  realized,  and  the  whole  paper  system 
based  on  them  collapsed.  If  we  compare  the  aggregate  features  of  the 
banks  at  each  decade  with  the  population  and  the  sum  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  corresponding  dates,  the  results  are  as  follows : 

No.  of  Import 

banka.  Capital  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation,  and  export  Population. 

183U  880  $146, 192,268  $900,4.11,814  $32,114,917  $61,338,898  $144,736,428  13,866,030 

1840.  90  L 858,442,692  462,896.623  38,106,155  106,968,672  339,227,465  17,069,453 

184a  691  228,861,948  251,544,987  33,505,800  58,563,608  149,090,279 

1850.  872  227,4t>9,074  412,607,653  48.677,138  155,012,911  330,087,038  23,191,876 

I860.  1,662  431,880,095  691,945,580  83,594,537  207,102,477  762,228,550  31,445,080 

The  year  1843  was  that  of  the  lowest  depression  after  the  extensive 
liquidation  that  followed  the  expansions  of  1837-39.  In  that  year  the  bauk 
credits  were,  however,  large,  as  measured  by  the  foreign  trade  or  the  sum 
of  the  imports  and  exports,  but  an  internal  trade  had  been  developed 
through  the  settlements  of  the  western  country  which  required  more  credits. 
The  operation  of  the  general  bankrupt  law  aided  in  clearing  away  the  wreck 
of  over  two  hundred  banks  that  had  failed,  and  which  failures  involved  that 
of  several  sovereign  States  that  had  loaned  their  credits  for  bank  capital. 

The  elements  of  prosperity  were  now  again  active,  and  banking  facilities 
were  required  to  a greater  extent.  The  severe  losses  the  public  had  suf- 
fered made  some  more  comprehensive  guaranty  necessary  to  a full  restora- 
tion of  confidence  in  bank  paper.  In  New  York,  in  1838,  a new  principle 
had  been  adopted — that  of  requiring  the  banks  to  deposit  security  for  their 
circulating  notes  and  holding  stockholders  liable  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  their  shares.  On  this  basis  the  banking  of  New  York  was  thence- 
forth to  operate ; and  the  principle,  as  its  value  became  recognized,  was 
gradually  adopted  in  other  States. 

The  failure  of  the  Irish  harvests  of  1846-47,  followed  by  those  of  Eng- 
land in  1848-49,  by  creating  a great  demand  for  American  breadstufis, 
stimulated  business  and  gave  a new  impulse  to  banking.  The  year  1850 
showed  an  amount  of  foreign  trade  more  than  double  that  of  1843.  With 
the  increase  of  business  the  banks  were  very  prosperous,  as  is  manifest  in 
the  fact,  that  although  the  capital  of  the  banks  was  no  more  in  that  year 
than  in  1843,  their  discounts  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  60 
per  cent  greater.  Thus  the  decade  opened  with  a very  lucrative  bankiog  busi- 
ness, and  amid  the  greatest  excitement  in  relation  to  the  gold  discoveries  of 
California.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  abroad  was  very  strong,  and  the  im- 
pression that  prices  were  to  rise  by  reason  of  the  depreciation  of  gold  was 
prevalent ; hence  the  general  desire  to  operate,  in  order  to  avail  of  the 
anticipated  profits.  Industry  of  all  descriptions  was  very  active  and  produc- 
tive, and  there  never  was  a period  when  the  national  capital  accumulated  so 
fast,  a remarkable  evidence  of  which  was  afforded  in  the  vast  amount  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  railroads ; while,  of  the  large  capital  accu- 
mulated, a considerable  portion  was  employed  in  banking.  The  incorpo- 
rated bank  capital  increased  nearly  $290,000,000  and  the  private  bank 
capital  half  as  much.  The  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  gave  the 
latter  amount  at  $1 18,036,080. 
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The  increase  of  bank  capital  was  large  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  particularly 
in  Boston  and  New  York,  of  which  the  number  and  capital  were  respec- 
tively as  follows : 


No. 

— 1850 . 

Capital. 

No. 

1S60.-  , 

Capital. 

*No. 

—Increase. * 

Capital. 

Boston. ...  30 

#21,760,000 

42 

#36,581,700 

12 

#14,821,700 

New  York.  31 

33,600,602 

55 

69,758,777 

24 

86,158,175 

Total...  61 

#55,360,602 

97 

#106,340,477 

36 

#50,979,875 

This  increase  of  banks,  following  the  general  expansion  of  business, 
brought  with  it  the  necessity  of  some  improved  means  of  adjusting  the  daily 
mutual  balances.  The  fifty- five  banks  in  New  York  city,  for  example,  were 
each  compelled  to  settle  as  many  accounts  daily.  To  obviate  that  great  la- 
bor the  clearing  system  was  devised.  Each  bank  sends  every  morning  to 
the  clearing  house  all  the  checks  and  demands  it  may  have  received  the  day 
previous,  in  the  course  of  business,  upon  all  others.  These  in  a short  time 
are  interchanged,  and  a balance  struck  and  paid.  This  system  was  estab- 
lished in  1853,  and  the  amount  of  the  exchanges  and  balances  annually 
were  as  follows : 


Amount  exchanged.  Balances. 

1854  $5,750,455,987  06  $297,411,493 

1855  5,362,912.098  33  289,694,137 

1856  6,906,213,328  47  334,714,489 

1857.. 8,333,226,718  06  365,313,901 

1858  4,756,664,386  09  314,238,910 

1859  6,448,005,956  01  363,984,682 

1860  7,231,143,056  69  308,693,438 

1861  5,915,742,758  05  353,383,944 


Total $50,704,365,288  81  $2,627,434,997 


With  the  development  of  business  the  transactions  grew  immensely  up 
to  1858,  when  they  fell  off  nearly  one-half  under  the  panic  of  that  year. 
They  recovered  gradually  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  The 
banks  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  adopted  the  same  system  with  similar  re- 
sults. The  figures  indicate  to  what  an  extent  the  credits  of  individuals, 
created  in  the  operations  of  business,  are  cancelled  through  the  intervention 
of  the  banks  of  the  cities  where  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country  cen- 
tralizes. 

In  the  States  of  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  after  the  col- 
lapse of  1837,  no  banks  were  again  created  up  to  1850,  and  the  three  last 
named  are  still  without  them,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  ones  in  Florida. 
Texas  has  a small  bank  at  Galveston,  and  Utah,  Oregon,  and  New  Mexico 
have  none.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  four  old  banks  expired  by  limita- 
tion of  charter  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  Congress  refused  to  recharter 
them  ; but  they  continue  to  transact  business. 

It  is  probable  that  a large  portion  of  the  increase  in  banking,  particularly 
at  the  West,  has  been  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  security  system  of 
New  York,  the  idea  of  which  seemed  to  popularize  that  which  had  previ- 
ously been  in  bad  odor.  The  following  table  shows  the  States  which  have 
adopted  the  free  banking  principle  in  whole  or  in  part : 
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r'  I860*  — — ■ 

Year  adopted.  6tocka  held.  Circulation. 


New  York 1838  $26,897,874  $29,9  9,606 

Michigan 1849  192,831  222,197 

New  Jersey 1850  962,911.  4,811,832 

Virginia.,' 1851  3,584,078  9.812,197 

Illinois 1851  9,826,691  8,981,723 

Ohio 1851  2,153,552  7,983,889 

Indiana 1852  1,349,466  6,390,246 

Wisconsin 1854  5,031,504  4,429,855 

Missouri 1856  725,670  7,884,885 

Tennessee 1852  1,233,432  5,538,378 

Louisiana 1853  5,842,096  11,579,313 

Iowa 1858  101,849  568,806 

Minnesota 1858  50,000  50,000 

Total $57,951,954  $97,212,827 


The  principle  cannot  be  said  to  have  worked  well  except  in  New  York, 
where  it  required  constant  alterations  for  many  years  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  banks  in  the  United  States  in 
1860: 


Banks  & 

States.  branches.  Capital.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

Alabama 8 $4,901,000  $13,570,027  $2,747,174  $7,477,976  $4,861,151 

Connecticut...  74  21,612,176  27,866,785  989,920  7,661,519  6,674,900 

Delaware. 12  1,640,776  8,150,216  208,924  1,136,772  976,226 

Florida 2 800,000  464,680  82,876  188,640  129,518 

Georgia 29  16,689,560  16,776.282  8,211,974  8,798,100  4,733,289 

Illinois 74  5,251,225  887,229  228,812  8,981,728  697,087 

Indiana 97  4,343,210  7,675,861  1,588,140  5,890,246  1,700,479 

Iowa. 12  460,450  724,228  225,646  668,806  627,878 

Kansas 1 52,000  48,256  8,268  8,895  2 695 

Kentucky....  46  12,885,670  25,284,869  4,502,260  13,520,207  6,662.892 

Louisiana....  18  24,496,866  85,401,609  12,115,481  11,579,818  19,777,812 

Maine 68  7,506,890  12.654,794  670,979  4,149,718  2,411,022 

Maryland 81  12,568.962  20,898,762  2,779,418  4,106,869  8,874,180 

Massachusetts.  174  64,519.200  107,417,823  7,582,647  22,086,920  27,804,699 

Michigan.....  4 756,465  892,949  24,176  222,197  375,897 

Missouri 88  9,082,951  16,461,192  4,160,912  7,884,886  8,367,176 

N.  Hampshire.  52  5,016,000  8,691,688  265,278  8,271,183  1,187,991 

New  Jersey...  49  7,884,412  14,909,174  940,700  4,811,882  5,741,465 

New  York,...  803  111,441,820  200,851.382  20,921,545  29,959,606  104.070,278 

North  Carolina  60  6,626,478  12.218,272  1,617,687  5,594,047  1,487,273 

Ohio 52  6,890.839  11,100,462  1,828,640  7,988,889  4,039,614 

Pennsylvania.  90  25,566,682  50.827,167  8,378,474  18.132,892  26,167,848 

Rhode  Island.  91  20,865.569  26,719,877  450,920  3,558,295  8,553,104 

South  Carolina  20  14,962.062  27,801,912  2,824,121  11,475,634  4,165,616 

Tennessee,...  84  8,067,037  11,751,019  2,267,710  6,588,378  4,324,799 

Vermont.....  46  4,029,240  6,496,528  198,409  8,882,983  787,884 

Virginia 65  16,005,156  24  975,792  2,948,652  9,812,197  7,729,662 

Wisconsin.  • • • 108  7,620,000  7,692,861  419,947  4,429,855  3,085,818 

Total 1,642  421,890.095  691,495,580  88,564,628  207.102,477  263,802,129 


Total 7th census  872  227,469,077  412,607,653  48,671,138  155,012.881  127,567,665 
Increase 770  194,421,018  278,887,927  84,898,390  62, 089,696  126,284,474 
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PAPER,  FOR  BARK  OF  ENGLAND  ROTES,  STOLEN— COUNTERFEITS  HOW 

DETECTED. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  met  with  a serious  reverse. 
Hitherto,  their  great  protection  against  the  ingenuity  of  the  forger  has 
been  the  peculiarity  in  the  manufacture  of  their  paper — a peculiarity  which 
bas  bithertor  defied  imitation.  Various  as  have  been  the  attempts  to  imi- 
tate this  paper,  it  has  never  been  successful,  and  a spurious  Bank  of' England 
note  could  always  be  detected  by  the  quality  of  the  paper  alone — that  is, 
detected  by  all  who  are  accustomed  to  the  handling  of  the  national  notes. 
Finding  that  they  could  not  successfully  make  this  paper,  the  forgers  have 
had  recourse  to  a more  simple  mode  of  procuring  it--they  have  stolen  a 
large  quantity,  some  say  several  tons,  from  the  Bank’s  mills,  in  Hampshire, 
and  there  is  great  consternation  in  Threadneedle-street.  The  robbery  was 
only  brought  to  light  by  the  great  number  of  forged  notes  in  circulation, 
which  are  so  like  the  real  thing  that  the  most  experienced  in  such  matters 
have  been  imposed  upon,  even  practised  cashiers  and  others  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  handling  of  notes.  When  the  painful  fact  was  satisfactorily 
established,  the  Bank  Directors  immediately  issued  a reward  of  £1,500  for 
the  discovery  of  the  thieves  and  forgers,  of  which  £500  is  to  be  paid  for 
the  detection  of  the  paper-stealers,  and  £1,000  to  those  who  can  trace  out 
the  persons  using  the  paper  in  the  printing  of  forged  notes.  Baukers, 
money-changers,  and  others  are  urged  in  the  same  announcement  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  vigilance  in  the  receiving  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
are  requested  to  note  the  name  and  address  of  the  persons  from  whom 
they  receive  them.  The  robbery  in  question  is  a very  serious  affair  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  its  consequences  may  be  most  disastrous  unless 
the  culprits  are  detected  and  brought  to  justice. 

The  Liverpool  Post  of  August  21  gives  the  following  instructions  for 
detecting  the  counterfeits  now  in  circulation : 

The  forged  £5  and  £10  Bank  of  England  notes  now  in  circulation  are 
easily  detected.  In  the  first  place  they  are  vilely  engraved,  the  signature  is 
clumsy  and  unlike,  and  the  vignette  of  Britannia  is  so  badly  executed  that 
a mere  glance  detects  the  forgery.  In  the  genuine  note  the  background 
represents  air  and  water — the  air  by  faint  lines,  the  water  by  dark  lines 
but  the  most  facile  way  is  to  look  at  the  numbers.  Previous  to  1858  the 

H 

two  letters,  one  above  the  other,  thus, — 59784*,  for  instance,  were  en- 

N 

graved  in  what  printers  call  open  letters,  but  now  these  directing  letters  are 

H 

printed  in  black,  thus,  5634*.  The  forgers  copied  notes  issued  before 
1858,  but  date  their  forged  notes  1861  or  1862. 


THE  FIRST  PAPER  MONET  IN  EUROPE. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  issue  of  paper  money  in  Europe,  is 
taken  from  Washington  Irving’s  “Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada 

44  After  the  city  of  Alhambra  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  the  veteran 
Count  De  Tendilla  was  left  governor,  and  we  were  informed  that  this 
VOL.  xlvii. — no.  iv.  25 
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cavalier  at  one  time  was  destitute  of  gold  and  silver  wherewith  to  pay  the 
wages  of  his  troops  and  the  soldiers  murmured  greatly  seeing  that  they 
had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  necessaries  from  the  people  of  the  towns. 

“ In  this  dilemma  what  does  this  most  sagacious  commander  ? He 
takes  him  a number  of  little  morsels  of  paper,  on  which  he  inscribes  various 
sums,  large  and  small,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  signs  them 
with  his  own  hand  and  name.  These  did  he  give  to  the  soldiery  in  earn- 
est of  their  pay.  How  ! you  will  say,  are  soldiers  to  be  paid  with  scraps  of 
paper?  Even  so,  I answer,  and  well  paid  too,  as  I will  presently  make 
manifest;  for  the  good  Count  issued  a proclamation  ordering  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Alhambra  to  take  these  morsels  of  paper  for  the  full  amount  there- 
on inscribed,  promising  to  redeem  them  at  a future  time  with  silver  and 
gold,  and  threatening  severe  punishment  to  all  who  should  refuse. 

“ The  people  having  full  confidence  in  his  words,  and  trusting  that  he 
would  be  as  willing  to  perform  the  one  promise,  as  he  certainly  was  able  to 
perform  the  other,  took  those  curious  morsels  of  paper  without  hesitation 
or  demur.  Thus  by  a subtle  and  most  mysterious  kind  of  alchemy  did 
this  cavalier  turn  a useless  paper  into  precious  gold,  and  make  his  im- 
poverished garrison  abound  in  money.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the 
Count  of  Tendilla  redeemed  his  promise  like  a loyal  knight;  and  this 
miracle,  as  it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Antonio  Agrepieda,  is  the  first  in- 
stance on  record  in  Europe  of  paper  money,  which  has  since  inundated  the 
civilized  world  with  unbounded  opulence. 


THE  BANKS  AND  THE  TAX  BILL. 

[orridAL  report.  J 

TWe  are  indebted  to  George  D.  Lyman,  Esq.,  for  the  following  report 
of  the  Bank  Tax  Committee  adopted  by  a meeting  of  bank  officers,  held 
Monday,  Sept.  24,  1862. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  a Committee  for  the  consideration  of  the 
United  States  Tax  Law,  as  affecting  the  business  of  Banks,  after  a very  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  subject,  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  schedule, 
approved  by  Governor  Boutwell,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
as  the  result  of  their  labors.  The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  that  gentleman,  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Banks  of  this  city, 
their  cordial  thanks  for  the  kind  and  courteous  treatment  received  at  his 
hands  during  their  several  interviews  with  him  at  Washington. 


New  York,  September  29,  1862. 

Geo,  S.  Cole,  President  Am.  Exchange  Bank, 

A.  E.  Silliman,  President  Merchants’  Bank, 

J.  M.  Morrison,  President  Manhattan  Company,  f 
Jos.  M.  Price,  President  Oriental  Bank, 

R.  H.  Lowry,  Cashier  Bank  of  the  Republic, 


Committee . 


schedule. 

1st,  Agreements  or  Contracts  other  than  those  hereinafter  named,  for 
each  sheet  or  piece  of  paper  upon  which  the  same  shall  be  writ- 
ten, five  cents 05 

2d.  Checks,  Drafts,  or  Orders,  for  the  payment  of  money,  payable 
at  eight  or  on  demand  (for  any  sum  exceeding  f 20,)  each  two  cents  .02 
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3d.  Inland  Bills  of  Exchange,  Drafts,  Checks,  or  Orders  drawn  upon 
places  other  than  the  place  of  issue,  if  payable  at  eight , or  on  de- 
mand, are  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  tax,  viz  : 02 

4th.  Inland  Bills  of  Exchange,  Drafts,  or  Orders  for  the  payment  of 
money  otherwise  than  at  eight  or  on  demand,  and  all  promissory  notes  on 
demand  or  on  time  (excepting  Circulating  Bank  Notes.) 

Exceeding  $20  and  not  exceeding  $100 05 

Exceeding  $100  and  not  exceeding  $200 10 

Exceeding  $200  and  not  exceeding  $350 15 

Exceeding  $350  and  not  exceeding  $500 20 

Exceeding  $500  and  not  exceeding  $750 30 

Exceeding  $750  and  not  exceeding  $1,000 40 

Exceeding  $1,000  and  not  exceeding  $1,500 60 

Exceeding  $1,500  and  not  exceeding  $2,500 .. 1 00 

Exceeding  $2,500  and  not  exceeding  $5,000 1 50 

And  for  every  additional  $2,500,  or  part  of  $2,500,  one  dollar. ...  1 00 


5th.  Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  out  of,  but  payable  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  such  bills,  drawn  in,  but  payable  out  of  the  United  States 
41  when  drawn  singly  or  otherwise  than  in  a set  of  three  or  more,”  and  all 
letters  of  Credit,  pay  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  in  the  preceding  Schedule. 

[Note. — When  such  bills  are  drawn  in  any  foreign  currency  the  equiva- 
lent in  dollars  is  taxable  according  to  the  standard  value  fixed  by  the  Uni- 


ted States.] 

6th.  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  in,  but  payable  out  of  the  United 
States,  “if  drawn  in  a set  of  three  or  more,,,  for  every  Bill  of  each 

set,  not  exceeding  $150,  or  its  equivalent,  three  cents 03 

Exceeding  $150  and  not  exceeding  $250 #05 

Exceeding  $250  and  not  exceeding  $500 10 

Exceeding  $500  and  not  exceeding  $1,000 15 

Exceeding  $1,000  and  not  exceeding  $1,500 30 

Exceeding  $1,500  and  not  exceeding  $2,250 30 

Exceeding  $2,250,  and  not  exceeding  $3,500 50 

Exceeding  $3,500  and  not  exceeding  $5,000  i 70 

Exceeding  $5,000  and  not  exceeding  $7,500 1 00 

And  for  every  additional  $2,500,  or  part  thereof 30 

7th.  Bonds  of  Indemnity,  fifty  cents. 50 

8th.  Certificates  of  Stock  in  any  incorporated  company,  each  twenty- 

five  cents 25 

9th.  Certificates  of  Deposit  of  Bank,  Trust  Company,  Banker,  or  Per- 
son acting  as  such,  not  exceeding  $100,  two  cents 02 

Exceeding  $100,  five  cents 05 

10th.  Powers  of  Attorney — 

For  sale  or  transfer  of  Stocks  or  Bonds,  or  for  the  collection  of  Divi- 
dends or  Interest,  twenty -five  cents 25 

Or  proxy  for  voting  at  an  election,  ten  cents 10 

For  receiving  or  collecting  rents 25 

General  Powers — For  all  purposes  other  than  those  above  specified  1 00 


[Note. — General  Powers  will  not  be  valid  for  either  of  the  specific  ob- 
jects above  named,  without  the  addition  of  the  st^mp  required  therefor.] 
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11th.  Protests,  each  twenty-five  cents 25 

12th.  Tax  on  all  Dividends,  and  on  all  sums  added  to  Surplus  or 

Contingent  funds Three  •per  cent . 

13th.  Stamps  issued  for  specific  instruments  cannot  be  used  for  any  other. 

(See  sec.  90.) 

14th.  The  person  using  or  affixing  a stamp,  must  write  thereupon  the 
initials  of  his  name,  and  the  date  when  used.  (See  sec.  99.) 

The  penalty  for  making,  signing,  or  issuing  any  instrument,  document, 
or  paper  of  any  kind,  without  the  same  having  thereon  a stamp  to  denote 
the  duty,  is  fifty  dollars,  and  such  a paper  will  be  invalid  and  of  no  effect 
(Sec.  95.) 

The  certification  of  checks,  already  duly  stamped,  will  require  no  addi- 
tional stamp  for  such  certification. 

The  stamp  tax  upon  protests  should  be  added  to  the  expenses  thereof. 

All  dividends  or  coupons,  payable  prior  to  or  on  September  1st,  1 862  a 1- 
though  paid  after  that  day,  are  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  law. 

Checks  dated  or  payable  ahead,  are  subject  to  taxation  as  promissory  notes. 

Stamps  are  not  required  upon  documents  made  prior  to  October  1st,  1882, 
excepting  upon  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which  must  be  stamped  on  accep- 
tance. 

The  Committee  recommend,  as  a simple  and  convenient  method,  that  the 
three  per  cent  tax  required  upon  dividends  and  surplus  profits  be  deducted 
by  banks  in  gross  from  their  net  earnings  before  the  declaration  of  divi- 
dends. Dividends  then  declared  would  be  free  from  tax.  The  three  per 
cent  thus  withheld  must  be  paid  to  the  United  States  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  on  which  such  dividends  are  payable,  under  penalty  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  default.  (Sec.  82.) 

Stamps  must  be  affixed  to  all  documents  by  the  party  issuing  the  same, 
before  presentation  at  Bank ; and  all  documents  issued  by  a Bank  must  be 
stamped  by  it  before  delivery,  as  required  by  resolution  unanimously  passed 
at  a meeting  of  Bank  Officers,  September  15. 

Stamps,  in  amounts  of  $50  and  over,  can  be  obtained  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  as  per  Schedule  hereunto  annexed;  for  which  a 
commission  of  not  exceeding  fiver  per  cent,  in  stamps,  will  be  allowed. 

All  checks  of  a Bank  upon  itself,  for  payment  of  dividends  or  otherwise, 
and  all  written  papers  for  facilitating  the  internal  business  of  Banks,  are 
exempt  from  tax. 

Orders  to  pay  dividends  are  not  Powers  of  Attorney ; but,  like  drafts  at 
sight,  are  subject  to  the  stamp  of  two  cents. 

Bills  of  Exchange,  drawn  in  duplicate,  must  both  be  stamped. 

Stamps  may  be  canceled  by  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing the  initials  off  the  Bank  or  person  thereon,  to  which  the  date  must 
be  added. 

Revenue  stamps  may  be  ordered  from  this  office  in  quantities  to  suit 

The  omission  to  cancel  the  stamps  on  checks  does  not  invalidate  the 
checks,  but  subjects  the  maker  to  a fine  of  fifty  dollars. 

Washington , September  25,  1862. 

I have  examined  the  foregoing  memoranda,  and  I am  of  opinion  that 
the  specifications  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Excise  Law  in  allessen- 
tial particulars. 

Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Com . of  Internal  Revenue . 
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Until  the  government  provide  stamps  no  penalty  will  be  exacted  for 
their  omission. 

Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  ) 
Sevtember  1 1th.  J 

Revenue  Stamps  may  be  ordered  from  this  Office  in  quantities  to  suit 
the  purchasers.  Orders  should  cover  remittances  of  Treasury  notes,  or 
an  original  certificate  of  a United  States  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  designated 
depositary,  of  a deposit  made  for  the  purchase  of  stamps. 

The  following  commission,  payable  in  stamps , will  be  allowed : 

On  purchases  of  $50  or  more,  two  per  centum. 

On  purchases  of  $100  or  more,  three  per  centum. 

On  purchases  of  $500  or  more,  four  per  centum. 

On  purchases  of  $1,000  or  more,  five  per  centum. 

In  sending  orders  for  stamps  it  should  be  remembered  that  every  stamp 
expresses  upon  its  face  its  kind  as  well  as  its  denomination,  and  that  eacn 
stamp  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  thus  specified,  and  for  no  other.  For 
instance  : Check  stamps  must  be  used  for  checks  alone ; contract  stamps 
only  on  contracts,  etc.,  etc.  Revenue  stamps  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
on  the  22d  instant.  Every  correspondent  is  requested  to  give  the  State, 
as  well  as  town  and  county,  of  his  residence. 

If  not  otherwise  instructed,  the  stamps  will  be  transmitted  by  mail. 

George  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hayden,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  viz. : 

Resolved , That  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  accepted  and  adopted, 
and  the  Committee  discharged. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  arduous  labors. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted  unanimously,  viz. : 

Resolved , That,  until  the  government  provide  stamps  for  checks,  it  is 
understood  that  the  written  agreement  entered  into  .between  the  banks, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1862,  be  considered  extended,  and  that  a copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  every  bank  which  has  signed  that  agreement 
and  their  written  assent  to  this  resolution  requested,  and  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Clearing-house  Committee  be  authorized  to  notify  the  banks 
when  that  agreement  becomes  binding. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Berry,  it  was  ordered  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  banks  and  the  information  of  their 
correspondents. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

George  D.  Lyman,  Secretary . 
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JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW, 


1.  Promissory  Note  Payable  ox  Demand.  9l  A Question  or  “Commercial  Morality."  3. 

Statute  or  Frauds.  4.  No  More  Sailors  Desbrtikg  at  Sax  F rax  cisco.  5.  Promissory 

Noth s Made  ix  Kentucky  and  Payable  ix  New  York. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE  PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND. 

An  indorsee  on  a note  payable  on  demand  with  interest  ; remains  liable  until 

AN  ACTUAL  DEMAND  IS  MADE  EVEN  THOUGH  SEVERAL  YEARS  MAY  ELAPSE  BEFORE  SUCH 

DEMAND  IS  MADE. 

An  interesting  case  has  been  decided  lately  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  (Moorett  vs.  Todd,  23  N.  Y.  Reports  28,)  settling, 
so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  the  vexed  question  of  how  long  the  holder 
of  a note  payable  on  demand  with  interest  can  omit  to  protest  the  note 
and  still  be  able  to  hold  the  indorser.  It  is  well  known  that  the  payment 
of  an  ordinary  note  must  be  demanded  when  due,  and  protest  must  be 
served  without  delay — that  is  due  diligence  must  be  used  in  performing 
the  act.  Thus  in  the  language  of  the  books,  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  the 
bill  or  note  must  be  given  within  a reasonable  time.  When  parties  reside 
in  the  same  town  or  city,  this  reasonable  time  is  held  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  next  day  after  the  obligation  is  due  and  presentment  for  payment  has 
been  made.  When  they  reside  in  different  towns  or  cities  and  the  notice 
is  sent  by  post,  it  must  be  mailed  early  enough  for  transmission  on  the 
day  following  the  dishonor.  These  are  legal  propositions  well  known  to 
ah.  # . 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  applying  such  familiar  principles  to  a 
note  payable  on  demand,  that  the  only  point  necessary  to  decide  would  be, 
when  may  we  consider  such  a note  to  he  due.  If  it  is  due  at  once  when 
given,  why  should  not  the  demand  for  payment  be  made  and  the  protest 
served  at  once,  that  is,  within  a reasonable  time  ? That  such  a note  is  thus 
due  the  day  it  is  given  has  been  many  times  decided  by  our  courts,  and 
whether  demand  is  made  or  not  the  statute  of  limitation  begins  to  run 
from  the  date  of  the  note.  (Wenman  vs.  Mohawk  Insurance  Co.,  13 
Wend.  267).  We  would  naturally  conclude,  therefoere,  that  as  the  note 
is  due  immediately,  the  demand  should  be  made  and  protest  served  im- 
mediately. Such  has  been  the  conclusion  in  many  States. 

But  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  our  Court  of  Appeals  has  held  that  a 
note  payable  on  demand  with  interest  is  a continuing  security  ; an  indorser 
remains  liable  until  an  actual  demand  is  made1  even  if  the  holders  were  to 
wait  several  years  before  making  the  demand.  In  the  action  decided,  for 
instance,  the  note  was  dated  May  6,  1852,  and  the  demand  was  not  made 
until  the  24th  of  December,  1855.  We  produce  an  extract  from  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  to  show  the  grounds  of  its  decision,  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  it  that  a very  proper  distinction  is  made  between  demand  notes  pay- 
able with  and  without  interest.  The  Court  says : 

“A  demand  note  may  be  payable  with  or  without  interest.  If  the  se- 
curity be  not  on  interest,  it  may  be  a fair  exposition  of  the  contract  to  hold 
that  no  time  of  credit  is  contemplated  by  the  indorser,  and  that  the  de- 
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mand  should  be  made  as  quickly  as  the  law  will  require  upon  a check  or 
sight-draft.  Such  a note,  payable  at  a bank  where  the  maker  keeps  his 
funds,  will  perform  essentially  the  office  of  a check,  imposing  the  duty  of 
early  presentment  in  order  to  hold  the  collateral  parties.  Drafts  or  checks 
are,  however,  almost  universally  used  in  such  transactions.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  rule  where  the  security  is  not  on  interest,  we  think  that  a note 
payable  on  demand  with  interest  is  a continuing  security,  from  which  none 
of  the  parties  are  discharged  until  it  is  dishonored  by  an  actuel  presentment 
and  a refusal  to  pay.  The  loan  or  forbearance  of  money  may  be  for  a 
definite  or  an  indefinite  time.  If  the  parties  declare  in  the  written  instru- 
ment, which  is  the  only  evidence  of  their  agreement,  that  the  money  shall 
he  paid  on  call,  with  interest  in  the  meantime,  a productive  investment  of 
the  sum  for  some  period  of  time  is  plainly  intended.  What,  then,  is  that 
period  ? The  only  answer  which  can  be  given  is,  that  it  is  indefinite  or  in- 
determinate, and  ascertainable  only  by  an  actual  call  for  the  money ; and 
if  that  be  the  meaning  of  the  principal  parties,  the  indorser  must  be 
deemed  to  lend  his  uame  to  the  contract  with  the  same  intention.  The 
only  rational  alternative  is,  that  the  payee  or  bolder  of  such  a note  must 
demand  its  payment  on  the  same  day,  or  the  day  after,  he  receives  it,  un- 
less some  necessity  or  convenience  of  his  own  will  excuse  no  longer  delay ; 
and  he  must  give  immediate  notice  of  the  refusal  to  the  indorser.  But 
a demand  thus  quickly  made  would  probably,  in  every  case,  violate  the 
actual  intention  of  the  parties,  and  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  required 
as  a rule  of  law  for  any  collateral  purpose.  It  should  not  be  required  in 
order  to  charge  an  indorser,  if  the  act  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  fair 
interpretation  of  the  principal  contract.  In  short,  we  see  no  good  reason 
why  a note,  like  the  one  now  in  question,  should  not  be  construed  pre- 
cisely according  to  its  terms  ; and  if  we  follow  that  construction,  auch  in- 
struments are  not  dishonored  by  the  mere  effluxion  of  time  which  is  pro- 
vided for  in  their  own  language.” 

It  should  be  mentioned  as  a further  fact  in  this  case,  that  interest  on  the 
note  was  paid  regularly  each  year. 


STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS, 

THE  WORDS  “FOR  VALUE  RECEIVED”  IN  A GUARANTY  OF  A PROMISSORY 
NOTE,  ARE  A SUFFICIENT  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  CONSIDERATION. 

On  page  582,  vol.  45,  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , we  made  some  re- 
marks upon  the  provision  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  requiring  a promise  to 
answer  for  the  debt  of  another  person,  to  be  in  writing , and  to  have  a con- 
sideration to  support  it.  A guaranty  is  an  engagement  of  this  nature,  and 
must  therefore  be  right  in  these  particulars.  Of  course,  as  we  stated  in 
the  article  here  referred  to,  where  the  promise  is  an  original  undertaking — 
or  where  the  original  debt  and  the  guaranty  are  contemporaneous,  no  other 
consideration  is  necessary,  than  that  which  moves  between  the  creditor  and 
the  original  debtor.  But  if  a promise  of  guaranty  be  made  in  respect  to 
a debt  which  is  already  incurred,  it  will  be  void  lor  want  of  consideration, 
unless  there  be  some  new  consideration  to  support  it.  These  points,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  propose  to  notice  farther,  as  they  were  fully  discussed  in 
the  former  article. 
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Yet  there  is  one  other  important  particular  which  must  be  remembered. 
Not  only  must  the  guaranty  be  in  writing , and  have  a consideration  to  sup- 
port it,  but  the  consideration  itself  must  be  stated  in  writing.  This  con- 
struction— that  is,  that  the  consideration  as  well  as  the  promise  of  guaranty 
must  be  in  writing — has  been  given  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds  in  England, 
and  has  been  adopted^  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  and 
some  other  States,  but  we  believe  that  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  and  Connecticut  have  adopted  the  opposite  construction, 
and  require  that  only  the  promise  of  guaranty,  and  not  the  consideration, 
need  be  set  forth  in  the  writing. 

We  now  have,  however,  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York  State,  (Miller  vs . Cook  22,  N.  If.  Reports  495,)  expressly  deciding 
that  where  the  words  41  for  value  received  ” are  in  the  written  guaranty, 
they  amount  to  a sufficient  expression  of  the  consideration.  That  is,  it  is 
not  necessary  even  in  New  York  to  state  in  the  writing  what  the  considera- 
tion is,  but  to  set  out  that  there  is  one,  by  inserting  the  words  “ for  value 
received.”  This  point  has  been  one  of  some  doubt  heretofore,  (although 
we  have  several  adjudications  upon  it,)  but  we  are  glad  that  it  has  now  been 
deffinitly  decided  by  our  court  of  last  resort. 


NO  MORE  SAILORS  DESERTING  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin , of  a late  date,  tells  us  that  “When  the 
clipper  ship  Rambler  arrived  some  time  ago  from  Boston,  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  of  the  sailors  deserted,  but  three  of  them  were  arrested  and  are 
still  in  custody.  Captain  Carlton  of  that  ship  drew  a pistol  on  one  of 
the  runners  who  was  inducing  the  sailors  to  run  away,  and  he  was  arrested 
for  assault  with  a deadly  weapon,  but  upon  hearing  the  facts,  Judge  Cowles 
decided  that  he  had  a right  to  use  such  means  to  detain  his  men,  who  had 
shipped  for  an  eighteen  months’  voyage,  or  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
and  back.  Some  of  the  sailors  then  wanted  to  libel  the  ship  for  their  pay, 
but  United  States  Commissioner  Chevers,  before  whom  the  case  was 
brought,  gave  them  no  satisfaction,  deciding  that  they,  as  deserters,  were 
entitled  to  no  pay.  Then  they  brought  the  matter  before  Justice  Carman’s 
Court,  in  another  shape,  but  failing  here,  they  again  tried  to  libel  the  ship 
for  wages,  this  time  going  before  United  States  Commissioner  Hyde. 
Again  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  as  a last  resort,  the  three  deserters  who 
were  arrested  petitioned  Judge  Reynolds  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus}  which 
was  granted,  and  they  were  present  in  the  4 th  District  Court  room  when 
the  matter  was  argued  and  submitted  by  counsel.  Judge  Reynolds  has 
now  remanded  them  to  custody.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  brought  before  our  courts  in  so  many  shapes,  and  so 
toughly  contested.  The  result  will  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  commerce, 
for  the  owners  of  ships  are  averse  to  sending  their  vessels  hither,  on  ac- 
count of  the  certainty  of  losing  their  men  by  desertion,  which  involves  both 
loss  of  time  in  getting  new  ones,  and  loss  of  money-  The  owner  of  the 
Rambler,  for  instance,  loses  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  desertion  of 
the  crew,  who  were  employed  in  Boston  for  $12  per  month,  and  whom  he 
will  have  to  replace  (with  the  exception  of  three)  with  men  who  will  charge 
$30  or  $35  per  month.” 
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A QUESTION  OF  “ COMMERCIAL  MORALITY.” 

The  case  of  Behrens  and  others  vs.  Allen  has  been  heard  in  one  of  the 
English  courts.  It  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  two  libels  pub- 
lished in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  the  defendant  in  addition  to  “ not 
guilty,”  pleaded  that  the  alleged  libels  were  true  in  substance  and  in 
fact. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  Mr.  Edward  Jambs,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Butlbe 
Rig  by,  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs ; and  Mr.  Bovill,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Russell  were  for  the  defendant. 

The  case  for  the  plaintiffe  was,  that  they  were  merchants  and  commission 
agents,  in  business  at  Bradford  and  at  Manchester,  and  the  firm  consisted 
of  four  brothers,  who  were  natives  of  Hamburg,  but  who  had  been  estab- 
lished for  twenty-nine  years  at  Bradford,  and  twenty-two  years  at  Man- 
chester. They  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  goods 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  annual  returns  were  about  £400,000. 
Messrs.  Dalton  Brothers  were  the  sons  of  a gentleman  who  was  formerly 
in  business  very  extensively  as  a priuter  of  cotton  goods,  but  who  had 
retired,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  great  wealth.  The  course  of  the 
trade  of  the  sons  was  to  purchase  gray  cloths,  and  to  get  them  bleached 
and  printed  according  to  their  own  designs.  In  June,  1860,  the  firm  be- 
came Daltons  <fc  Heap,  and  their  credit  was  untarnished  until  they  failed 
for  £78,000.  An  examination  took  place  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1861,  there  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guar - 
dian  the  first  libel  now  complained  of.  [The  article  referred  to  statements 
made  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  that  the  bankrupts  had  bought  gray  cloth 
goods,  and  sold  them  a few  days  afterwards  at  a considerable  reduction  to 
Messrs.  Behrens,  and  after  stating  the  circumstances,  said — “ Such  is  the 
disclosure  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  as  having  been  made  in  these 
proceedings.  It  exhibits  no  isolated  case  in  making  a 4 good  bargain,’ 
such  as  necessity  on  one  side  and  ready  money  on  the  other  often  bring 
about,  without  leaving  any  reflection  on  the  parties,  but  points  to  a regular 
and  systematic  course  of  transactions  which,  though  probably  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  criminal  law,  were  clearly  inconsistent  with  honest  trading. 
We  have  a firm  of  colico  printers  purchasing  gray  cloths  on  credit,  and 
selling  them  at  a loss  for  cash,  and  we  have  an  agent  always  ready  to  ac- 
commodate them  by  purchasing.  The  question  may  yet  be  raised  whether 
the  latter  cannot  be  made  to  restore  the  goods  obtained  in  this  way  from  a 
house  evidently  on  the  high  road  to  bankruptcy  ; but  it  is  plain  enough 
that  it  was  his  instrumentality  which  allowed  the  rotton  business  to  go  on. 
And  just  as  the  Fagins  of  a lower  rank  in  the  social  scale  are  justly  visited 
with  severer  reprobation  than  the  artful  dodgers  whom  they  train  and  en- 
courage, so  here  we  conceive  the  commercial  community  may  properly 
show  its  blame  of  the  practices  acknowledged  by  the  Messrs.  Behrens. 
Can  it  not,  we  should  ask,  find  some  practical  means  of  giving  expression 
to  its  displeasure  ? The  Jockey  Club  can  exclude  a black  sheep  from  New- 
market, and  we  believe  some  of  the  societies  of  Londou  merchants,  holding 
their  exchanges  at  the  various  coffee-houses,  can  keep  their  places  of  resort 
free  from  company  they  do  not  like.  May  not  their  example  be  imitated 
with  advantage  to  the  respectability  of  the  Manchester  Exchange  ? We 
only  throw  out  the  suggestion  as  offering  one  method  of  punishing  offences 
against  the  ordinary  rules  of  trade  such  as  those  we  have  been  here  con- 
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sidering.”]  After  this  publication  the  plaintiffs  offered  their  books  for 
examination  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  wrote  commercial  articles  for  the  paper, 
upon  the  condition  that  if  he  was  satisfied  that  the  transactions  were  cor- 
rect, the  editor  should  state  this,  and  express  regret  for  his  error.  The 
offer  was  not  accepted,  but  Mr.  Behrens  was  told  that  any  letter  he  wrote 
in  explanation  would  be  inserted  in  the  paper ; and  he  did  in  fact  write 
two  letters  which  were  published  in  the  paper.  The  plaintiffs  also  offered 
to  have  the  circumstances  investigated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
they  further  advertised,  complaining  of  the  false  and  calumnious  charge 
made  against  them,  and  challenging  investigation.  Another  meeting  took 
place  in  bankruptcy,  and  on  the  24th  October  the  second  libel  was  pub- 
lished. [This  consisted  of  a comment  upon  the  later  circumstances,  and 
the  writer,  in  substance  adhered  to  what  he  had  said  before,  refusing  to 
retract  or  apologise,  and  said  that  the  plaintiffs  might  appeal  to  the  law.] 

A vast  mass  of  evidence  was  laid  before  the  jury,  principally  upon  the 
question  whether  there  was  or  not  any  impropriety  in  the  dealings  of  the 
plaintiffs  with  Messrs.  Dalton  <fc  Heap,  and  the  case  occupied  three  entire 
days. 

The  jury,  after  considering  the  matter  for  a short  time,  found  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiffs,  damages  £1000 — thus  pronouncing  the  dealings  proper. 
Such  may  be  English  “ commercial  morality,”  but  we  believe  the  American 
article  is  judged  by  a higher  standard. 


PROMISSORY  N0TE8  MADE  IN  KENTUCKY  AND  PAYABLE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  received  from  a correspondent  at  Lousville,  the  following  note 
of  an  important  decision  made  there.  (Muhlino  vs.  Lattlkr,  111 
Metcalf’s  Rep,) 

Suit  was  brought  on  a writing  in  the  form  of  a promissory  note,  drawn 
by  the  defendant,  payable  to  the  order  of  himself,  and  by  him  endorsed 
to  plaintiffs.  The  writing  was  executed  in  this  State,  but  is  made  pay- 
able and’negotiable  at  the  office  of  plaintiffs  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Chief  Justice  Stiles  held,  that  the  note  or  writing  does  not,  of  itself,  im- 
pose any  legal  liability  upon  the  makers  in  this  State ; it  is  not  negoti- 
able paper,  and  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  a bill  of  exchange.  The 
utmost  effect  that  can  be  given  to  it  is,  to  admit  it  as  evidence  of  previ- 
ous indebtedness  of  the  maker  and  endorser  to  the  endorsee,  when  exe- 
cuted with  the  intent  of  binding  the  maker  for  the  payment  of  such  pre- 
vious indebtedness  and  on  account  thereof.  And,  not  then,  unless  it  was 
averred  that  it  was  thus  executed  and  delivered. 
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1.  An  East  Indian  Coal  Minn.  2.  Fnbnon  Coal.  3.  Tub  Sbobbt  Powkb  or  tbb  Bbitish 
Nation. 

AN  EAST  INDIAN  COAL  MINE. 

Dr.  Samuel  Lilly,  Consul-General  to  India,  has  written  a letter,  des- 
criptive of  a coal  mine  which  he  visited,  to  his  friends  in  the  United 
States.  The  mines  are  in  the  Raneegunge  coal  field,  which  is  tapped  by 
the  East  India  Railway,  and  in  which,  in  1860,  there  were  49  collieries 
in  operation,  the  joint  production  whereof  was  305,682  tons. 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  letter  referred  to  above  : 

Calcutta , March  14,  1862. 

u During  my  trip  I visited  the  Bengal  Company’s  coal  mines  at  Ranee- 
gunge, some  180  miles  northwest  of  this.  The  region  is  a hilly  one, 
washed,  or  rather  drained  in  the  wet  season  by  streams  which  are  now 
nearly  or  quite  dry.  The  surface  is  barren,  except  in  the  wet  season, 
when,  by  securing  the  water  in  pools,  some  rice  and  a few  vegetables  are 
raised.  The  overlooking  rock  at  the  mines  is  a micaceous  sandstone  and 
quite  soft.  The  opening  I visited  has  been  worked  a number  of  years, 
and  is  entered  by  130  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  the  overlying  portion  of 
which  was  taken  off ; in  other  words,  instead  of  going  down  a tunnel  or 
slope,  as  in  your  region  in  a car,  we  walked  down  an  open  staircase. 
The  vein  worked  is  about  seven  feet  thick;  the  coal  is  bituminous  in 
character,  but  no  skill  or  science  has  as  yet  been  able  to  coke  it  The 
coal  is  hauled  from  the  breasts,  say  where  now  worked,  some  three- 
fourths  of  a mjle  in  a hand-car,  and  hoisted  up  in  baskets  perpendicularly 
by  gins  turned  by  women,  or  drawn  up  by  steam  by  a chain  working 
over  a pully  and  cylinder  to  the  surface  , when  it  is  placed  in  railroad 
cars  to  be  sent  to  market.  The  mines  are  perfectly  dry,  and  even  dusty. 
A gang  of  miners  consists  of  ten  persons,  a portion  of  whom  are  women. 
These  gangs  mine  100  maunds  each  on  an  average.  A maund  is  801  bs. 
The  miners  work  with  bar  and  wedges,  no  powder  being  used.  A very 
smart  active  miner  will  sometimes  earn  eight  annas  per  diem,  but  many 
do  not  average  more  than  one-fourth  that  sum,  so  that  the  pay  is  from 
six  to  twenty-four  cents  per  diem  for  each  person.  All  these  are  natives 
of  course ; and  I am  told  by  the  superintendent,  a very  intelligent  man, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  any  improvements  in  mining.  There 
are  a number  of  collieries  worked  in  this  country,  but  the  one  I visited 
is  almost  the  only  one  which  pays  dividends  to  the  stockholders.  This 
coal  is  used  for  steam  and  culinary  purposes,  and  is  sold  in  California  for 
five  to  seven  annas  per  pound,  whilst  English  coals  sell  for  nine  annas. 

I am  told  that  some  mines  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Bengal  yield  a coal 
similar  to  the  Welsh  semi-anthracite,  but  there  being  no  facilities  for 
getting  it  to  market,  save  the  uncertain  one  of  rivers,  which  are  nearly 
dry  a Targe  portion  of  the  year,  it  does  not  pay  to  work  them.  Railways 
are  being  constructed  and  the  country  opened  up,  so  that  it  is  thought  in 
a few  years  they  will  be  brought  into  profitable  use  and  the  English  coals 
driven  entirely  from  the  market.  Iron,  copper,  Ac.,  abound  in  some 
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regions,  but  as  there  is  no  limestone  in  convenient  proximity,  and  the 
coals  not  being  cokeable  (t  invent  a term),  they  are  not  worked  to  ad- 
vantage. All  these  defects  are  being  remedied,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
bright  future  is  open  to  various  metalurgic  operations  in  India. 

The  railways  are  constructed  very  substantially  and  at  great  cost. 
The  East  India  Railway  which  extends  some  1,000  miles  N.  W.  from 
here,  is  to  be  a portion  of  the  line  connecting  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
It  is  now  open  to  Monghyr,  304  miles.  I went  to  that  place.  The 
country  through  which  it  passes  is  a vast  plain,  traversed  by  some 
streams  which  are  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  mile  wide  in  the 
rains.  The  most  of  the  masonry  and  the  ballast  of  the  road  is  formed  of 
bricks.  Near  Monghyr  there  is  an  upheave  of  nearly  pure  flint  rocks 
which  crosses  the  plain  ; it  is  some  300  feet  in  height,  and,  as  it  is  very 
abrupt  in  its  margins,  the  road  traverses  it  by  a tunnel  900  feet  in 
length.  I did  not  learn  the  cost  of  making  Jthe  tunnel,  but  I did  learn 
that  two  or  three  sets  of  contractors  were  ruined  by  it,  and  the  Company 
finished  it  themselves.  The  engines  and  carriages  are  all  in  the  English 
style,  the  former  being  built  in  England ; all  the  material  for  the  track 
is  imported  from  there,  to  even  the  cross-ties  and  chairs.” 


FRENCH  COAL. 

For  many  years  the  belief  in  France  was  that  French  coal  wa9  totally 
unsuitable  for  the  steam  engines  of  vessels,  and  in  consequence,  English 
alone  was  employed.  But  latterly  the  discovery  has  been  made  that 
the  French  coal  can  be  employed  to  advantage,  and  the  probability 
accordingly  is  that  the  English  will  be  set  aside.  In  a recent  number 
of  a newspaper  of  Lorient  is  this  paragraph  : — “ French  coal  has  com- 
pletely replaced  English  in  the  Imperial  navy.  Our  port  receives  every 
day  considerable  supplies  from  the  mines  of  Loire;  they  are  brought  to 
Lorient  by  canals  and  rivers.  Thus  the  problem  which  has  been  so  long 
discussed  as  to  the  supply  of  the  navy  has  been  solved  to  the  advantage 
of  French  coal,  which  can  now,  with  some  modification  in  the  apparatus 
for  burning,  be  substituted  in  all  circumstances  for  the  fuel  which  hereto- 
fore we  have  brought  from  England.” 


THE  SECRET  POWER  OF  THE  BRITISH  NATION. 

One  of  the  representatives  of  the  continental  press  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  after  wondering  where  the  secret  power  of  the  British  nation  lies, 
traces  it  to  their  ravenous  stomachs : 44  Deprive,”  says  he, 44  an  Englishman 
of  his  strong  appetite,' that  enables  him  to  digest  bleeding  meat  or  highly- 
spiced  rounds  of  beef,  and  you  deprive  him  of  all  incentive  to  action,  if  he 
be  of  Saxon  race,  for  the  descendants  of  the  Normans  are  yet  greedy  of 
power.  He  does  not  care  for  society — he  has  no  ambition  to  please — his 
indifference  to  glory  is  so  great  as  to  become  contemptuous,  and  he  scorns 
the  artistic  French  and  Italians  as  dillettanli , so  insensible  is  he  to  the  fine 
arts.  He  is  without  a spice  of  gallantry  in  his  composition,  for  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  world  are  grossly  neglected  for  the  club,  the  bil- 
liard-room, or  the  ring.  Hunger  is  his  great  stimulant  to  activity,  and  ap- 
petite pushes  on  this  extraordinary  people  to  execute  the  most  gigantic 
enterprises. 
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The  Tariff  Question  Considered  in  regard  to  the  Policy  of  England  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  Stales  ; with  statistical  and  comparative  tables.  By  Erabtus 

B.  Bigelow.  Little,  Brown  <&  Co.,  Boston.  D.  Appleton  A Co„  443  Broadway, 

New  York. 

In  these  times  of  greAt  excitement,  when  the  “ On  to  Richmond  ” furor  absorbs  so 
large  a share  of  our  dreams,  both  sleeping  and  waking,  books  with  modest  titles  are 
not  apt  to  receive  proper  attention.  The  author  of  this  work,  however,  is  so  widely 
known  as  a skilful  and  successful  inventor,  and  so  well  fitted  by  his  own  experience 
to  discuss  in  an  intelligent  manner  subjects  affecting  our  manufacturing  interests,  that 
we  trust  an  exception  will  be  made  in  his  favor.  In  regard  to  the  general  topic  of 
free  trade  and  protective  tariffs,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  little  new  could 
be  said,  and  yet  Mr.  Bigelow  throws  about  his  subject  great  interest,  and  backs  up 
his  arguments  by  elaborate  and  well  prepared  tables.  The  present,  too,  is  a time 
when  these  questions  are  invested  with  additional  importance,  by  reason  of  the  late 
chauges  made  in  our  revenue  laws,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  our  country.  But  we 
do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  these  matters.  We  would  refer  our  readers  to  this 
book  for  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable,  whether  they  agree  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached  or  not. 

We  subjoin  the  following,  taken  from  the  author's  introductory  notice,  which  will 
explain  more  fully  the  object  and  scope  of  the  work : 

**  The  vast  and  various  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  own  intimate  relations 
with  that  commerce ; the  general  tone  of  British  statesmen  and  of  the  British  press 
in  reference  to  the  commercial  regulations  of  other  countries  ; the  zeal  and  pertena- 
city  with  which  the  free  trade  maxims  and  example  of  that  great  nation  are  com- 
mended to  our  adoption  and  imitation,  not  ooly  by  Englishmen,  but  by  many  among 
ourselves — all  unite  to  give  especial  interest  and  importance  to  the  policy  of  England 
in  regard  to  the  Tariff  Question.  To  understand  that  policy,  we  must  study  its  his- 
tory, and  learn  in  what  circumstances  and  by  what  necessities  it  has  been  modified 
ana  developed.  To  ascertain  how  far  and  in  what  particulars  the  political  and  com- 
mercial economy  of  Great  Britain  can  be  safely  taken  as  a guide  to  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  we  must  know  and  be  able  to  compare  the  actual  condition  of  the  two 
countries  in  .respect  to  their  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  industry,  and 
finance. 

“ To  aid  in  such  an  investigation,  and  to  furnish  the  basis  of  safe  inference  and  ar- 
gument, I have  put  into  tabular  form,  in  an  appendix,  the  most  important  facts  in  the 
case.  These  tables  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  mere  copies  or  abstracts,  but  the  re- 
sult of  labored  and  careful  selection,  comparison,  and  combination." 

They  present,  it  is  believed,  a mass  of  valuable  statistics,  essential  to  a right  under- 
standing of  the  Tariff  Question,  and  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  so  accessible  a form. 

Rifle  Shots  at  Past  and  Passing  Events.  A Poem  in  Three  Oantos.  Being  Hits 

at  Time  on  the  Wing.  By  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Comet  of  1861.  Philadelphia: 

T.  B.  Peterson  & Brothers.  Price  twenty-five  cents. 

A thoroughly  mysterious  volume  as  to  origin,  but  supposed  by  competent  judges 
from  the  manner  of  shooting  and  failure  to  hit,  to  emanate  from  one  of  the  deceased 
sportsmen  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  possibly  from  the  lamented  Winkle  himself.  The 
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lifelong  proclivity  to  bag  game  has  been  developed,  by  the  extended  opportunities  of 
a freed  spirit,  into  a wider  ambition,  still  hampered  however,  as  upon  earth,  with  the 
most  desperate  luck. 

The  Channinge.  A Domestic  Novel  of  Reed  Life . By  Mrs.  Hemet  Wood.  Author 
of  “ The  Earl’s  Heirs”  14 East  Lynne,”  A<l,  Ac.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peteesom  A 
^Brothers.  Price,  fifty  cents. 

We  had  occasion  in  one  of  our  late  numbers  very  briefly  to  mentioa  44  The  Chan* 
Dings.”  A better  acquaintance  with  the  book,  however,  proves  it  worthy  of  a better 
notice,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  render  justice  to  merit  of  any  kind.  Hitherto  we 
have  not  been  especially  pleased  with  Mrs.  Wood’s  productions ; while  they  con* 
' tained  much  that  was  attractive  they  failed  to  awake  any  particular  sympathy  or 
approval.  People  who  have  never  been  murdered,  poisoqpd  or  clandestinely  mar- 
ried themselves,  and  who  have  no  intimate  friends  who  have  suffered  in  that  way, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  fictions  founded  solely  upon  these  mild  errors 
and  their  results  44  The  Ohannings”  is  of  an  altogether  different  stamp,  and  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  all  of  the  other  works  of  this  authoress  which  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  plot  is  a quiet  story  of  probabilities ; the  style  agreeable  and  sprightly,  and  the 
moral  excellent  without  being  dull.  Many  of  the  characters  are  very  good,  especially 
Arthur,  the  Jenkinses,  and  Roland  Yorke,  and  the  boys  are  thorough  boys,  and  not 
stuffed  roundabouts.  A few  more  books  like  the  44  Ohannings”  would  deprive  Mrs. 
Wood  of  the  somewhat  equivocal  title  of  a sensation  novelist,  and  would  win  her  a 
wider  and  higher  name. 

1.  The  Yellow  Mask : or  the  Ghost  in  the  Ball-Room.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Au- 
thor of  44  The  Woman  in  White,”  44  The  Dead  Secret,”  Ac.  Ac*  Philadelphia:  T. 
B.  Peterson  A Brothers.  Price,  twenty-five  cents. 

2.  Sister  Rose ; or  the  Ominous  Marriage.  By  the  Same.  Price,  twenty-five  cents. 

8.  The  Stolen  Mask : or  the  Mysterious  Cash  Box . By  the  Same.  Price,  twenty- 
five  cents. 

The  scenes  of  these  three  new  books  of  Wilkie  Collins,  are  laid  in  widely  different 
localities.  44  The  Yellow  Mask”  is  a little  Italian  intrigue  with  a few  dashes  of  priest- 
craft and  artist  life.  “Sister  Rose”  is  a story  of  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  painful  as  all  such  stories  must  be  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  44  The  Stolen 
Mask”  is  a tale  of  simple  English  life,  hearty  and  genial,  and  in  our  judgment  by  far 
the  most  agreeable  of  the  three. 

New  American  Cyclopedia : A Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Edited 
by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Vol.  Fifteenth.  Spiritualism — Uzziah. 
New  York : D.  Appleton  A Co., 443  A 445  Broadway.  London : 16  Little  Britain. 
1862. 

A new  volume  of  the  Cyclopedia  invariably  receives  our  cordial  welcome  and 
close  attention,  because  it  is  invariably  worthy  of  it.  The  present  one  contains  among 
many  others,  articles  upon  Steam,  Stammering,  Stereoscopes  and  Fort  Sumter, 
upon  the  Telegraph,  Telescopes,  Thermometer,  and  Tides,  besides  innumerable  bio- 
graphical notices  of  eminent  persons.  Conspicuous  among  the  latter  are  those  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  the  two  Stevensons,  Sterne,  Steele,  Swedenborg,  Swift,  Talley- 
rand, Tasso,  Thierry,  Thorwaldsen,  Titeall,  De  Toqueville,  Turenne  and  Turner.  As 
many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  country  are  engaged  upon  this  work,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  articles,  embracing  as  t}iey  do,  nearly  every  department 
of  human  knowledge,  are  treated  in  a scholarly  and  able  manner. 
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OUR  CITIES  IN  1862  AND  1962. 

CHICAGO  AND  TOLEDO. 

BY  J.  W.  S. 

The  cities  of  this  country  have  become  what  they  are,  chiefly,  within 
the  last  fifty  years  and,  almost  entirely,  within  the  past  century.  The 
sum  total  of  the  population  of  all  of  them,  in  1762,  was  less  than  Chicago 
now  possesses.  With  pride  and  exultation  we  look  back  on  the  growth 
of  our  cities,  through  the  last  century;  with  lively  hope  we  anticipate  a 
more  glorious  expansion  during  the  century  before  us.  In  1762,  how 
imperfect  were  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  ag- 
riculture compared  with  those  now  in  use.  Will  ours  be  so  rude  in  the 
eyes  of  our  successors  of  1962  ? It  is  difficult  to  imagine  so  great  an 
advance ; and  yet  reason  tells  us  it  will  be  almost  immeasurably  greater. 
Who,  in  1762,  would  have  believed  that  the  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
of  New  York  would  grow  to  upwards  of  a million  in  1862  ? Who,  in 
1762,  would  have  been  thought  sane  had  he  predicted  the  existence,  in 
1862,  of  a city  on  lake  Michigan  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants ? Far  more  apparently  incredible  changes,  in  city  growth,  will  be 
witnessed  during  the  hundred  years  to  come.  China,  with  her  inferior 
race  of  men  and  her  greatly  inferior  instruments  of  production,  has  built 
up  cities  over  her  rich  plains  and  valleys  that  embrace  numbers  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  all  the  other  cities  of  the  world.  Our  territory  is 
scarcely  less  productive  of  the  elements  for  the  support  of  a great  pop- 
ulation than  that  of  China.  The  natural  productive  powers  of  our  con- 
tinent of  North  America  center  about  our  great  western  lakes,  and  thither 
is  flowing  the  migrating  current  of  people  more  strongly  than  to  any 
other  part  «f  the  world.  On  the  borders  of  these  inland  seas,  therefore, 
we  may  expect  a great  concentration,  in  cities.  The  western  extremities 
of  lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  and  Superior  are,  evidently,  the  commanding 
commercial  positions  for  the  concentration  of  the  commerce  of  the  chain 
YOL.  XLYII. — NO.  Y.  26 
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of  lakes  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  To  these  points,  as  they  offer  the 
best  water  way  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  best  centers  of  distribution  around 
the  lake  borders,  will  be  directed  the  commerce  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  its  passage  across  the  continent.  The  productions  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  the  North  Pacific  Islands,  transported  by  the  Pacific  railway  to 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missouri,  may  reach  these  lake  ports  on 
steam  propelled  boats  or  steam  drawn  cars,  and,  there,  meet  and  be  ex- 
changed for  products  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  large 
steamers  and  by  railroad.  At  present,  and  until  a much  larger  capital 
is  accumulated  in  the  lake  cities,  this  commerce  of  ocean  with  ocean  will 
he  carried  on,  chiefly,  at  New  York.  By  the  time  the  Pacific  railroad  is 
completed,  there  will  be  a great  change  in  the  ability  of  the  lake  cities 
to  participate  in  the  new  commeree  which  it  will  create. 

If  the  ocean  commerce  were  alone  considered,  New  York  would  be 
their  best  emporium.  Foreign  commerce  is  of  great  importance,  but  our 
domestic  commerce  is,  almost  immeasurably,  more  important.  This 
can  be  carried  on  to  better  advantage  in  central  positions  of  the  conti- 
nent than  on  its  borders.  The  more  central  the  position  to  the  home 
productions  to  be  interchanged,  other  advantages  being  equal,  the  better 
the  location  for  domestic  commerce.  The  center  of  population  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  of  the  U.  S.  embracing  the  Canadas,  is  in  south- 
eastern Ohio.  It  is  moving  every  year,  in  a line  considerably  north-of-west, 
about  four  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  west  end  of  lake  Erie.  The 
center  of  the  productive  capabilites  of  the  continent,  when  well  improved, 
will  be  as  far  in  the  interior  as  Chicago ; probably  many  miles  north- 
westward of  that  city.  But  as  our  commerce  with  the  Atlantic  borders, 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  will,  for  a long  time  to  come — probably  for 
all  time  to  come — be  greater  than  with  the  countries  on  the  Pacific,  the 
center  of  industrial  power  will  always  be  eastward  of  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation of  our  country.  It  will  be  quite  within  the  limits  of  truth  to 
assert  that  the  home  commerce  of  the  continent  is  ten  times  greater  than 
its  commerce  with  all  the  world  besides.  The  best  position  for  the  con- 
centration of  this  home  commerce,  other  things  being  equal,  will,  then, 
be  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  the  best  position  for  external  commerce. 
For  the  concentration  of  interior  or  home  commerce,  the  best  location 
will  be  the  city  nearest  the  center  of  industrial  power,  provided  it  has 
adequate  channels  for  transport  and  other  facilities  for  the  healthful  sup- 
port of  a large  commerce  and  a large  population.  Such  are  the  posi- 
tions of  Toledo  and  Chicago.  Is  it  reasonable  to  anticipate  for  these 
young  cities  a very  high  destiny?  Will  it  seem  absurd  to  expect  one  or 
both  to  come  up  to  the  stature  of  great  capitals,  such  as  New  York,  Lon- 
don, and  Paris,  by  the  year  1962  ? We  submit  some  facts  which  look  in 
that  direction.  The  tendency  of  the  commerce  of  the  great  North  Ameri- 
can plain  to  center  in  the  lake  cities  has  been  manifest  from  their  com- 
mencement, and  especially  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  increase  of 
population  from  1860  to  1860  was — 


In  Chicago 265  per  cent 

In  Toledo 260  44 

In  our  10  largest  lake  cities 133  “ 

44  44  river  cities 65  44 

44  44  exterior  tide-water  cities 53  44 
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Twenty  years  ago  it  was  generally  believed  that  our  largest  interior 
cities  would  grow  up  on  the  great  interior  rivers.  Experience  lias  since 
demonstrated  that  our  interior  commerce  prefers  to  concentrate  on  the 
borders  of  our  great  lakes.  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  by  well  informed 
persons,  that  these  lakes  will  draw  to  their  waters  and  concentrate  in  their 
cities  a greater  commerce  than  will  the  great  interior  rivers.  The  supe- 
rior growth  of  the  commerce  and  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
lakes,  from  1850  to  I860,  proves  this  to  have  become  the  rule  of  the 
past.  The  increase  of  population  of  the  ten  largest  lake  cities,  as  the 
foregoing  table  shows,  was  more  than  twice  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  ten 
largest  river  cities.  The  proportionate  increase  of  their  commerce  was 
much  greater.  Of  the  ten  largest  lake  cities,  Chicago  and  Toledo  exhibit 
much  the  most  rapid  growth  in  commerce  and  population — the  former 
ha7ing  gained  265  per  cent  and  the  latter  260  per  cent.  These  cities 
having  the  most  commanding  positions  are  to  be  the  future  rivals  for 
leadership.  Each  has  great  and  peculiar  claims  to  become,  one  day,  ’he 
great  city  of  the  lakes.  It  will,  probably,  be  long  before  it  is  settled 
which  has  the  best  position  for  concentrating  a great  commerce.  Toledo 
has,  at  present,  not  more  than  one-seventh  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Chicago.  This  places  her  at  great  disadvantage  in  the  start.  Can  it  be 
overcome?  Philadelphia  was,  once,  much  more  populous  and  wealthy 
than  New  York.  Business  and  wealth  change  the  field  of  their  opera- 
tions, in  our  day,  more  readily  than  many  years  ago.  People  change 
their  places  of  residence  with  much  more  ease  and  less  reluctance  than 
formerly.  The  whole  human  race  is  becoming  mobile.  We  may,  there- 
fore, put  less  stress  on  the  advantage  of  greater  size.  The  best  natural 
position  for  beaming  the  great  city  of  the  lakes,  within  the  next  hun- 
dred years,  is  believed  to  belong  to  Toledo.  Artificial  channels  of  trade, 
alrea Jy  in  use,  are  not  wanting,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  they 
will  be  multiplied  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  its  growing  commerce.  lias 
Toledo  the  better  natural  position  ? Let  us,  with  candor,  enumerate  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  each.  Toledo  is  nearer  to  the  British  provinces 
north  and  northeast  of  the  lakes  and  much  more  convenient  for  the  ex- 
change of  the  exportable  products  o*  these  provinces,  transported  by 
water  or  by  land,  for  the  exportable  products  of  the  interior  States  west 
and  southwest  of  Toledo  and  Chicago.  These  provinces  now  contain 
some  three  millions  and-a-half  of  people,  and  increase  nearly  as  fast  as 
the  Northwestern  States.  Their  numbers  increasing  at  the  same  rate  as 
that  of  all  the  States  of  our  Union,  since  1790,  would  become  upwards 
of  seventy  millions  in  one  hundred  years.  Whether  incorporated  with 
us  or  constituted  an  independent  nation,  these  provinces  will  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  commercial  world.  The  natural  resources  of  this  ex- 
tensive region  are  very  great  and  will  be  developed  into  immense  wealth 
by  the  intelligent  and  active  race  who  are  filling  it  with  people. 

Proximity,  facility  of  access  in  time  and  cost,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  determine  the  preference  of  one  commercial  position  over  another. 
The  British  provinces  of  the  North  constitute  but  a small  portion  of  the 
commercial  world  that  is  nearer  to  Toledo  than  to  Chicago,  and,  so  should 
prefer  it,  as  a place  of  resort,  for  the  interchange  of  its  commodities.  By 
drawing,  on  the  map,  a line  of  equal  distance  between  the  two  cities  it 
will  be  seen  that,  eastward  of  that  line,  there  exists,  and  for  a long  time 
there  must  continue  to  exist,  a great  preponderance  of  population  and 
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wealth  over  the  region  westward  of  that  line.  This  dividing  line  will 
give  Toledo  the  lower  portions  of  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and,  in 
its  course  southward,  will  pass  through  South  Bend  and  Indianapolis, 
west  of  Louisville,  and  meet  the  gulf  near  Pensacola.  If  the  commerce 
of  North  America  be  alone  considered,  there  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt 
that  Toledo  is  the  more  favorable  point  for  its  present  concentration. 
There  is  not  only  much  more  population  east  of  the  line,  but  it  possesses, 
in  proportion  to  numbers,  much  greater  wealth-producing  power.  Ho* 
will  the  balance  stand  when  half  the  century,  allowed  for  the  race  be- 
tween these  cities,  shall  have  passed  ? The  United  States  and  British 
provinces  will  then  contain  over  one  hundred  millions  of  people.  Will 
the  center  of  their  commercial  power  then  be  nearer  Chicago  than  To- 
ledo ? Clearly  not.  The  probability  is  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
hundred  millions  will  live  east  of  the  line  of  equal  distance;  and  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  preponderance  of  wealth  and  resources,  in 
proportion  to  numbers,  will  be  on  the  Toledo  side.  The  available  chan- 
nels of  commerce  of  both  cities  are  now  ample  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  country ; and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  will  be  improved 
and  increased  as  rapidly  on  the  Toledo  as  on  the  Chicago  side  of  the  line. 
Will  the  center  of  commercial  power  of  the  continent,  before  the  end  of 
a century,  be  west  of  the  line  of  equal  distance  between  Chicago  and 
Toledo  ? It  is  probable  that  the  center  of  population  will  reach  that 
line,  and  quite  possible  that  it  may,  in  its  westward  movement,  reach  and 
pass  Chicago.  But,  the  center  of  population  and  the  center  of  commer- 
cial power  are  quite  distinct  and,  often,  distant  from  each  other.  Our 
calculations,  intended  to  show  the  future  center  of  the  commercial  pouter 
of  our  continent,  must  embrace  the  whole  commercial  world.  We  must 
also  estimate,  approximately,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  relative  commercial 
value  of  the  different  populations  in  North  America  and  beyond  it  This 
value  will  depend,  chiefly,  on  proximity , industry,  capital , and  enterprise . 
Proximity , near  neighborhood,  has  much  to  do  with  the  number  and 
amount  of  commercial  transactions  of  every  community.  Persons  of 
different  occupations,  in  a city,  within  a few  doors  of  each  other,  on  the 
same  block,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  on  the  same  street,  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city  make  more  exchanges,  buy  and  sell  more  with 
each  other,  other  things  being  equal,  than  with  people  more  remote  or 
more  difficult  of  access.  Whatever  can  be  procured  in  the  city  of  one’s 
residence  will  be  bought  there  rather  than  in  the  next  city ; and  the  city 
near  at  hand  will  be  called  on  to  supply  what  the  city  of  our  residence 
cannot  so  well  furnish,  in  preference  to  a city  more  distant.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  immediate  depend- 
encies, numbering  a million  and-a-quarter,  carry  on  more  commerce  with 
each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  number  of  transactions  and 
in  amount  of  values,  than  any  five  millions  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  advantages  of  easy  co-operation  in  industrial  pursuits,  which 
proximity  confers,  constitute  an  essential  element  in  the  growth  of  cities 
which  prosper  by  virtue  of  natural  advantages.  Toledo  therefore,  being 
nearer  the  chief  centers  of  industrial  power  of  North  America  and  the 
world,  may  be  expected  to  have  more  commercial  transactions,  other  ad- 
vantages being  equal,  than  Chicago. 

The  numerical  preponderance  of  the  country  nearer  Toledo  does  not 
fully  represent  its  comparative  industrial  ability.  The  industry  of  the 
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Northern  Atlantic  and  the  Eastern  Lake  States  is  much  more  developed 
and  varied,  and,  in  consequence,  more  productive  of  articles  which  sus- 
tain commerce  than  is  the  industry  of  the  country  nearer  Chicago. 

Accumulated  capital  is  an  important  element  in  any  calculation  for  fix- 
ing the  center  of  commercial  power.  At  present,  most  of  the  available 
capital  of  the  world  is  on  the  Toledo  side  of  the  line.  Northwestern 
Europe  and  the  eastern  portion  of  our  Republic  are  the  chief  points  of 
accumulation  from  which  it  flows  along  the  large  channels  of  trade  to- 
wards the  most  promising  seats  of  western  commerce.  Much  of  the  sur- 
plus capital  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  beyond  what  is  wanted  for 
norae  use,  is,  with  more  or  less  constancy,  brought  to  the  United  States 
and  provinces  north  of  us  for  investment.  In  its  westward  course,  after 
supplying  the  cities  east  of  the  lakes,  it  flows  over,  in  smaller  streams, 
into  our  lake  and  river  cities.  The  western  cities  first  reached,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  have  the  preference  for  its  lodgement.  It  has 
had  an  important  agency  in  the  building  up  of  Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  other  lake 
and  river  cities.  Much  of  this  capital  has  come  in  the  pockets  of  immi- 
grants, who  have  also  added  to  the  growth  of  these  cities  by  their  labor 
and  skill  even  more  than  by  their  money.  The  accretions  to  the  lake 
cities  from  this  source  naturally  fall,  in  largest  measure,  into  those  nearest 
the  source  of  supply.  New  York  being  the  principal  place  of  debarka- 
tion, most  of  the  immigrants,  in  their  progress  westward,  take  the  New 
York  channels — canals  and  railroads.  To  be  situated  on  the  principal 
route  of  a large  immigration  is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  a great  advan- 
tage to  cities.  Witness  the  growth  of  cities  along  the  Erie  Canal,  when 
that  was  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  our  migrating  people  westward. 
Trace  the  line  of  immigration  through  Bremen,  Havre,  and  Liverpool, 
New  York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  thence  westward,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  perceive  how  fruc- 
tifying are  the  constant  accretions,  by  the  way,  which  this  steady  current 
of  migration  produces.  This  swelling  tide  of  human  beings  has  been 
checked  for  a season  only,  to  break  over  its  barriers  and  flow  in  a larger 
and  fuller  current  in  the  future.  This  will  be  hastened  and  heightened 
by  the  effect  of  the  late  law  of  Congress  donating  land  to  settlers  on  thn 
public  domain.  A fair  estimate  of  the  industrial  character  of  the  inhab- 
itants about  these  cities  may  be  predicated  on  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  located  respectively.  Toledo  is  surrounded,  to  a 
large  extent,  by  a timbered  region  of  such  great  fertility  as  to  be  inviting 
only  to  the  most  healthy  and  resolute  agriculturists  as  settlers.  Lazy  or 
irresolute  pioneers  will  not  encounter  the  labor  needed  to  subdue  the 
dense  forest  Only  bold  hearts  and  strong  arms  are  equal  to  the  task  of 
converting  the  forest  into  smiling  meadows,  wheat  fields,  and  orchards. 
But,  when  the  forest  is  subdued,  not  only  will  these  fields  be  more  certain 
of  a profitable  return,  in  large  crops;  but  the  strong  hearts  and  arms 
will  be  there  to  add  good  houses  and  barns,  orchards  and  roads,  and  to 
do  whatever  else  is  needful  to  build  up  a civilized  society.  This  resoluto 
population  will  be  just  in  the  place  where  the  best  returns  for  the  most 
various  cultivation  may  be  expected  to  result.  It  is,  in  climate,  the  best 
fruit-growing  section  of  the  great  interior  plain ; and,  in  adaptation  of 
soil,  it  is  equal  to  the  best.  A dense  as  well  as  an  industrious  population 
will  result,  giving  a decided  advantage  to  Toledo. 
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Chicago  is  bounded,  on  the  south  side,  for  many  miles,  by  a flat  prairie, 
not  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  and  very  bleak  and  uninviting  to  the  small 
farmer.  Well  drained,  it  will  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  oats,  and 
grass  when  the  season  is  not  very  wet  or  very  dry.  For  winter  wheat 
and  for  grass  it  is  quite  inferior  to  land  of  like  fertility  cleared  from  the 
forest,  and  less  certain  in  unfavorable  seasons  to  produce  good  summer 
crops.  These  objections  apply,  chiefly,  to  the  flat  prairies  near  Chicago ; 
but,  with  less  force,  they  are  applicable  also  to  the  rolling  prairies  at  a 
greater  distance.  The  advantages  to  the  former,  of  timber  land,  cannot 
be  duly  appreciated  without  experience  of  their  privation.  Fuel,  fences, 
buildings,  repairs  of  tools,  protection  from  the  wintry  blasts  and  summer 
heats — these  come  up  in  the  mind  of  the  settler  with  great  force.  But, 
the  superiority  of  the  wooded  region,  and  especially  that  about  the  west 
end  of  lake  Erie,  for  fruit  growing,  should  give  it  an  unhesitating  pre- 
ference over  the  prairie  countries  by  every  intelligent  seeker  for  the  best 
place  for  cultivating  fruit.  There  are  but  small  portions  of  the  settled 
parts  of  our  extensive  country  in  which  a crop  ot  the  best  fruits  of  a 
temperate  climate  can  be  relied  on  with  reasonable  certainty  from  year 
to  year.  Among  these  may  be  unhesitatingly  placed  the  southwestern 
borders  of  lake  Erie.  In  spring,  the  cool  winds  from  the  thawing  ice 
keep  back  vegetation  so  as,  usually,  to  save  fruit  buds  from  killing  frosts. 
The  autumn  frosts  are  likewise  delayed,  near  the  lake  waters,  giving  time 
for  late-ripening  fruits  to  mature,  and  for  wood  and  fruit  buds  to  mature 
»o  as  to  perfect  their  growth  and  round  out  the  year  of  vegetable  life. 

An  improvement,  long  contemplated  as  a possible  exploit  of  a future 
generation,  may  have  the  effect  to  give  to  Toledo  commercial  advantages 
above  and  beyond  those  of  Chicago.  A large  canal  across  the  base  of 
the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  lakes  Erie 
and  Michigan,  is  among  the  possible  achievments  of  the  future.  Sur- 
veys have  proved  its  practicability.  The  only  summit  level  is  less  than 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  lakes.  Such  canal  carried  westward  down 
the  Hankakee  or  Calumet  valley,  to  connect  with  the  enlarged  Illinois 
Canal,  would  give  the  best  practicable  water  channel  of  commerce  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  center  of  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
at  St.  Louis.  The  distance  by  this  route,  as  compared  with  that  by  way 
of  Chicago,  lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  St.  Clair,  would  be  shortened 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  avoiding  much  risk  and  some  delay. 
Early  in  Spring  and  late  in  Autumn,  it  would  be  likely  to  take  the  place 
of  the  lake  routes,  to  a great  extent.  On  articles  of  high  value  in  pro- 
portion to  weight,  the  saving  of  insurance  would  be  equal  to  a fair  freight 
charge.  If,  in  addition  to  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River,  as  re- 
commended to  Congress,  fitting  it  for  the  passage  of  river  and  lake  steamers, 
a short  canal  of  equal  capacity  to  the  contemplated  enlarged  Illinois 
Canal  were  constructed,  to  connect  its  navigation  with  that  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  a great  extension  of  easy  com- 
mercial intercourse,  by  water,  between  the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  lake 
basin,  would  be  effected.  Commercially,  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island, 
would  be  turned  from  its  natural  course  and  flow  eastward  into  the  great 
lakes  at  Chicago  and  Toledo.  By  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River 
to  the  entrance  of  the  canals,  from  the  East,  the  Missouri  River  will  be 
turned,  commercially,  northeastward  into  the  same  channel.  The  instru- 
mentalities to  be  used  in  the  navigation  of  the  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
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will  certainly  be  much  superior  to  those  now  in  use.  Whether  it  shall 
be  a greatly  improved  steam  engine  that  shall  furnish  the  motive  power, 
or  some  new  instrument  ;o  supersede,  by  its  superiority,  this  instrument, 
we  can  only  conjecture.  That  canals  are  again  to  be  in  fashion,  that  a 
counter  revolution  in  their  favor  is  now  in  progress,  seems  evident.  Such 
canals,  too,  we  may  anticipate,  will  be  constructed  as  shall  be  adapted  to 
the  increased  power  of  man  to  overcome  the  opposing  forces  of  nature. 
Our  central  plain  especially  invites  the  introduction  of  canals  to  connect 
the  great  water  highway  of  commerce  given  it,  in  the  chain  of  great 
lakes  and  the  Missouri- Mississippi  family  of  rivers.  In  their  flow,  these 
great  channels  approach  each  other  near  their  central  portions,  only  to 
discharge  their  waters  at  widely  divergent  points,  on  different  sides  of 
the  continent ; one  pointing  the  way  towards  the  central  commerce  of 
Europe;  and  the  other,  in  the  direction  of  the  central  sea  of  America, 
where  the  commerce  of  the  tropics — the  west  coast  of  America  and  the 
east  coast  of  Asia — naturally  meets.  Enterprising  man  is  here  offered  a 
great  reward  for  the  exercise  of  his  best  powers  to  unite  into  one  these 
two  great  national  highroads  of  commerce,  by  canals,  adequate  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  best  vessels  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the  lakes 
and  the  rivers ; such  adaptation,  ultimately,  perhaps,  to  be  made  to  em- 
brace ocean  navigation  also.  The  great  national  railway  from  the  cen- 
tial  plain  to  the  Pacific,  will  have  much  efficiency  added  to  its  commer- 
cial power,  by  meeting,  in  the  middle  of  the  continent,  cheap  water  trans- 
portation eastward.  Is  it  objected  that  canals  adapted  to  large  vessels 
and  the  use  of  steam  power,  made  to  connect  the  waters  of  lakes  Erie 
and  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Mississippi-Missouri,  is  a work  requiring 
immense  labor  and  must  cost  many  millions  of  dollars?  All  the  more 
should  we  covet  the  glory  and  reward  for  overcoming  these  obstacles ; all 
the  more  shall  we  strengthen  ourselves,  by  the  exertions  called  for,  to 
accomplish  the  great  work.  Holland,  with  much  less  means,  made  her- 
self great  and  strong  by  the  construction  and  use  of  her  immense  works 
of  excavation  and  embankment;  her  canals  and  sea  walls. 

Without  the  construction  of  these  navigable  channels  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  great  interior  rivers,  the  connection  of  our  continental 
commerce  is  but  partial,  unfinished,  incomplete.  It  seems  probable  that 
Toledo  would  derive  more  benefit  from  the  construction  of  such  canals 
than  Chicago.  The  enlargement  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  between 
Toledo  and  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  westward  of  its  junc- 
tion with  the  large  canal  above  mentioned,  would  enure  to  the  special 
benefit  of  Toledo,  while  the  great  lines  westward  from  the  bead  of  the 
lakes,  on  which  they  are  situated,  would  probably  be  equally  beneficial  to 
both  cities.  Chicago  has  the  great  advantage  of  a present  population 
seven  or  eight  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  Toledo.  The  causes  of  this 
superiority  have  nearly  spent  their  force,  so  that,  from  1850  to  1860,  the 
percentage  of  increases,  as  has  been  shown,  was  nearly  identical.  A city 
of  120,000  has  great  resources,  in  itself,  not  possessed  by  one  of  16,000. 
It  is  a start  in  the  race,  the  benefit  of  which  will  probably  be  lasting  and 
difficult  to  balance  by  others  less  positive  of  the  smaller  competitor. 
Chicago  has  a more  extended  and  complete  system  of  railroads  radiating 
from  it.  This  advantage  is  but  temporary.  It  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing nearer  and  more  accessible  to  the  central  point  of  the  interior  river 
system  of  navigation.  This  advantage  may  be  overcome  and  perhaps  be 
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turned  against  it  by  a ship  canal  from  Toledo  to  the  Illinois  Canal,  such 
as  is  advocated  in  this  article.  But  such  ship  canal  will,  probably,  only 
come  after  many  years  of  enjoyment,  by  Chicago,  of  a large  canal  con- 
necting the  navigation  of  the  lakes  with  the  Mississippi  waters.  In  facili- 
ties for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  articles,  to  be  needed  and 
used  by  a great  surrounding  population  industrious,  intelligent,  and  pro- 
gressive, the  two  cities  seem  to  possess  nearly  equal  advantages.  Both 
will  be  supplied  with  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  such  as  crude  iron, 
copper,  and  other  useful  metals,  wool,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  <fec.,  at  a small 
advance  of  price  above  the  cost  of  production.  Both  will  be  supplied 
with  coal  in  like  manner;  each  being  near  the  inexhaustible  coal  beds  of 
Michigan  and  Illinois.  In  water  power  and  cheap  timber  Toledo  has  the 
advantage,  and  may,  therefore,  claim,  to  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
chiefly  made  of  wood  : vessels,  boats,  furniture,  wagons,  <kc.  For  the  con- 
struction of  quays,  houses,  &c.,  of  wood,  Toledo  is  the  best  place  ; but,  for 
buildings  of  stone,  brick,  iron,  the  advantages  are  nearly  balanced,  both 
having  ample  resources  for  that  object.  The  cost  of  living  will  not  be 
materially  different.  The  dweller  in  Chicago  will  buy  his  meat  at  less 
cost,  but  he  will  have  to  give  more  for  fruits  and  most  foreign  products. 
Also  for  the  best  products  of  the  dairy.  The  cost  of  the  water  supply 
will  probably  be  less  in  Toledo,  as  it  now  stands  ready  for  use  in  the  large 
canal  forty-nine  feet  higher  than  the  water  of  the  harbor;  the  source  of 
supply  being  little  less  than  the  entire  flow  of  the  Maumee  River.  Artesian 
wells  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in  depth  offer  excellent  water,  above  and 
near  the  surface,  all  over  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  Toledo  has 
special  merits  not  possessed  by  Chicago:  1st,  In  the  shape  and  elevation 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  being  built.  The  average  elevation  of  its 
site  within  the  corporate  limits  is  not  less  than  forty-live  feet  above  the 
harbor.  Its  surface  is  varied,  rising  from  ten  feet  above  high  water  to 
upwards  of  fifty  feet,  thus  affording  facilities  for  good  drainage.  2d,  In 
the  breadth,  capacity,  and  easy  access  of  its  harbor.  This  may  be  de- 
scribed as  five  miles  long  by  nearly  half  a mile  wide,  having  two  sides  of 
a diamond  shaped  parallelogram,  and  having  a depth  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-five  feet.  It  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Maumee  River,  one  of 
the  largest  streams  flowing  into  the  lakes,  having  a drainage  of  about 
8,000  square  miles.  The  entrance  of  the  harbor,  through  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  is  easy  and  safe  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  3d,  In  the  concen- 
tration of  all  the  railroads  and  canals  at  one  place  near  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  in  such  a manner  as  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  use  of 
streets.  The  railw  ays  nowhere  cross  a city  street  on  grade,  and  the  canals 
and  other  navigable  channels  do  not  interfere,  necessarily,  but  in  one  or 
two  places  with  the  uninterrupted  use  of  streets.  An  unnecessary  and 
useless  side  canal,  passing  through  a portion  of  the  city  and  standing  al- 
most unused,  will  probably  be  filled  up  soon,  and  thus  free  the  streets 
which  it  crosses  from  its  obstruction. 

These  special  merits  of  Toledo  contrast  with  the  low,  level  site;  the 
narrow,  long,  and  crooked  harbor  of  difficult  entrance  in  a storm ; the 
numerous  impediments  in  the  streets,  caused  by  ferries  and  draw-bridges; 
the  railway  tracks  on  grade ; «nd  the  scattered  termini  of  railroads  of 
Chicago.  The  superiority  of  Toledo  for  good  drainage,  and  the  strong 
current  of  a large  river  favorable  to  a speedy  removal  of  filth  thrown  into 
it  by  the  sewers,  may  be  relied  on,  to  some  extent,  to  make  it  more  healthy 
than  Chicago. 
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One  hundred  years!  What  may  not  we  hope  of  development  on  our 
continent,  in  our  country,  within  this  period  ; long,  if  measured  b}’  the 
ordinary  duration  of  human  life,  short,  compared  with  tho  life  of  nations, 
and  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the  human  race.  Looking 
back  one  hundred  years,  we  find  that  some  four  millions,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  inhabiting  the  then  British  colonies  of  North 
America,  have  increased  to  upwards  of  thirty-five  millions.  The  city  of 
New  York  was,  then,  about  the  present  size  of  Toledo,  with  a commerce 
less  than  one-fifth  of  that  now  centering  in  this  recent  city.  All  the  cities 
of  the  colonies,  then,  aggregated  a less  population  than  is  embraced  in 
the  new  city  of  Chicago.  The  general  population  has  increased  nearly 
ten-fold,  and  the  city  population  more  than  thirty-fold.  Our  wealth  and 
resources  have  increased  in  a still  larger  proportion  than  our  cities.  One 
hundred  years  to  come,  with  the  command  of  steam,  electricity,  and  we 
know  not  what  other  and  superior  agencies  for  wonder  working,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  results  of  a magnitude  and  variety  far  beyond  and 
above  the  conceptions  of  the  most  gifted  and  the  best  instructed  immagi- 
naticn  of  our  time.  The  cities  of  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia  are 
grand  productions  of  human  society,  but  they  will  be  deemed  rude  and 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  capitals  which,  in  the  period  of  one 
hundred  years,  will  grow  up  on  our  continent. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  SICILY. 

Attention  has  been  recently  called  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Sicily  by  the  publication — ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— of  the  report  of  the  British  consul  there,  from  which  wegleansome 
instructive  statistics  respecting  that  new  appanage  of  the  crown  of  Italy. 
The  population  is  stated  to  be  two  millions  and  a half.  In  1860  the  com- 
merce of  Sicily  was  a little  more  than  £5,000,000,  and  in  the  following 
year  it  increased  to  upwards  of  £6,000,000.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that 
while  the  trade  between  France  and  Sicily  has  increased,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  trade  with  England  and  America  ; that  with  France  hav- 
ing risen  from  £920,000  to  £1,360,000,  while  British  trade  has  declined 
from  £2,270,000  to  £1,700,000,  and  the  trade  with  America  has  slightly 
fallen  off*.  Mr.  Goodwin  shows  that  the  American  trade  with  the  island  in 
1860  represented  £540,000,  and  in  1861  £514,000,  not  a serious  decrease, 
considering  the  present  position  of  transatlantic  affairs.  The  consul  w inds 
up  his  report  respecting  the  resources  of  this  celebrated  island  in  the  follow- 
ing glowing  terms  : “The  King  of  Italy  possesses,  in  the  position  of  Sicily, 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  richness  of  its  veins,  a permanent  source  of 
wealth  which,  wisely  administered,  would  not  fail  to  raise  Sicily  shortly  to 
unexampled  prosperity.  It  rests  with  Victor  Emmanuel  to  make  Sicily 
the  greatest  exporter  in  Southern  Europe  of  raw  and  prepared  produce,  by 
carrying  out  tho  already  adopted  principles  of  free  trade  to  their  full  ex- 
tent in  all  branches  of  industry.”  When  Italy  becomes  settled  the  devel- 
opment of  Sicily  will  commence — an  event  ia  all  probability  not  far  dis- 
tant. 
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THE  COTTON  QUESTION — THE  SUPPLY— A SUBSTITUTE. 

The  great  distress  experienced  in  tbe  manufacturing  districts  of  England 
and  France  may  be  said  now  to  have  reached  a point  from  which  improve- 
ment and  gradual  relief  can  be  anticipated.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  say  that  there  is  soon  to  be  an  abundance  of  cotton  again  on 
the  market,  but  only  that  the  worst  phase  of  the  present  crisis  is  passed. 
Proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  these  two  facts:  1.  That  tbe  consumption 
has  been  so  reduced  as  to  be  less  than  the  supply,  and  we  may  therefore 
look  for  an  increase  of  stock.  2.  Every  month  must  increase  the  produc* 
lability  of  the  new  sources  of  supply  now  in  course  of  development. 

As  to  the  supply,  the  following  table  of  the  movement  of  the  stock  at 
Liverpool  since  July  1st,  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  1860  and  1881, 
is  of  interest  in  this  connection,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  there  is  even  now 
a rally  in  the  amount  on  hand  : 


Stock, 

1862. 

1861. 

I860. 

July  4. . . . 

bales  184,940 

1,108,300 

1,298,490 

“ 11.... 

156,980 

1,101,730 

1,227,990 

“ 18 

155,490 

1,053,710 

1,287,520 

“ 25 

171,430 

1,001,090 

1,283,230 

Aug.  2 . . . . 

161,500 

1,019,100 

1,241,370 

“ 9 

158,750 

989,940 

1,203,740 

“ 16 

125,310 

944,360 

1,157,590 

“ 23 

82,420 

912,130 

1,128,210 

“ 30 

62,980 

887,120 

1,093,200 

Sept.  5 . . . . 

58,150 

886,680 

1,022,370 

“ 12 

92,330 

868,260 

941,810 

In  addition  to  this  amount  now  on  hand,  it  is  estimated  that  from 
600,000  to  600,000  bales  are  expected  to  come  to  hand  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
reduced  to  a weekly  average  of  from  20,000  to  25,000  bales,  as  compared 
with  a weekly  average  of  46,240  bales  last  year,  while  the  export  has  been 
reduced  to  8,740  bales  per  week.*  Hence,  if  these  estimates  hold  good, 
and  they  are  made  by  tbe  best  authorities,  there  must  be  an  increase  of 


* This  reduction  in  exports  did  not  take  place  till  September.  Prior  to  that  date 
the  amount  was  wonderfully  large  considering  the  high  price.  The  following  table 
ehows  the  weekly  export  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1862,  compared  with  1859, 1860, 
and  1861 : 


1859  bales 

1860  

1861 

First  eight  months  of  1862 


Weekly  home 
consuun  tion. 
44,000 
60,600 
48,800 
28,200 


Weekly 

export 

8,400 

11,700 

18,000 

12,000 
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stock  at  Liverpool  the  next  three  months.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  we 
have  seen  the  worst  of  this  cotton  famine. 

As  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  find  a substitute  for  this  remarkable 
staple,  we  have  but  little  faith  in  their  success,  and  yet  such  an  event  of 
course  is  not  impossible.  England  is  at  the  present  time  agitating  this  ques- 
tion earnestly,  and  if  a will  can  always  find  a way,  we  may  be  hopeful. 
We  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  discuss  these  various  new  undertakings, 
but  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  following,  showing  the  uature  of  the  most 
of  them : 

1.  It  may  be  remembered  that  some  years  since,  Chevalier  Claussen — 
who  we  regret  to  learn  is  now  in  a lunatic  asylum — patented  a number  of 
schemes  for  improving  the  preparation  and  bleaching  of  flax,  among  which 
was  one  for  cutting  up  the  fiber  into  fitting  lengths  for  manufacture  on  cot- 
ton machinery.  The  material,  thus  prepared,  was  tried  by  several  manu- 
facturers, but  it  never  succeeded  in  making  its  way  into  general  consump- 
tion, or  even  into  general  publicity.  Whether,  however,  its  failure  was  ow- 
ing to  its  inherent  unsuitability  for  the  purpose  intended,  or  to  the  fact  that, 
as  cotton  was  then  tolerably  abundant,  it  could  not  compete  with  it  in  price, 
we  are  unable  to  state  positively.  Probably  the  former;  for  even  during 
the  recent  scarcity  of  cotton  we  have  heard  of  no  attempts  to  revive  the 
Chevalier’s  invention. 

2.  Flax  waste,  however — the  short  fibers  of  ’ that  article  which  are  un" 
fitted  for  the  linen  manufacturer,  and  which  are  separated  from  the  longer 
ones  in  the  early  processes — is  capable  of  being  mixed  with  either  Orlean8 
or  Surat  cotton  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  or  one-third ; and  as  far  a8 
it  goes  has  been,  and  is  now  being,  used  for  this  purpose  with  advantage 
and  without  impairing  the  value  of  the  fabric.  But  as  the  quantity  avail- 
able is  of  course  only  limited,  any  general  demand  for  it  would  so  raise  the 
price  as  to  make  it  no  longer  profitable.  It  is  a resource  for  individual 
manufacturers,  therefore,  but  scarcely  for  the  trade  generally. 

3.  Jute — a species  of  hemp,  which  already  goes  to  England  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  growth  of  which  in  India  might  be  increased  to  almost 
any  extent,  and  which  could  be  supplied  at  a reasonable  rate — is  looked  to 
with  much  hope  by  many,  and  Mr.  Thompson  has  recently  effected  and 
registered  in  England  some  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  it,  which  it 
is  hoped  may  render  it  capable  of  manipulation  on  cotton  machinery.  The 
article  produced  is  promising,  but  at  present  it  is  long  and  somewhat  coarse 
in  fiber,  and  appears  more  similar  to,  and  more  fit  for  mixing  with,  wool 
than  cotton.  It  may  possibly  in  time  be  adapted  for  cotton  machinery,  but 
is  not  so  yet. 

4.  In  the  United  States  there  is  a patent  in  operation  for  making  flax 
fiber  at  once  into  a substitute  for  cotton  ; but  it  is,  we  believe,  a rude  sub- 
stance and  not  superior,  for  practical  use,  to  the  waste  flax  already  mentioned. 
It  needs,  moreover,  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of  American  cotton  to  work 
with  it. 

5.  A Frenchman  has  invented  or  discovered  a very  neat  article,  which  is 
reported  to  be  promising.  He  has  forwarded  samples  to  Manchester,  on 
the  faith  of  which  a large  order  was  sent  him,  which,  however,  he  declined 
to  execute.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  article  is  not  one  which, 
at  present  at  least,  can  be  furnished  in  adequate  quantities.  Moreover,  he 
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declines  to  tell  h:s  secret  without  very  handsome  preliminary  remuneration. 

6.  China  grass  is  said  also  to  offer  a very  promising  substitute,  not  un- 
like Manilla  hemp,  but  its  working  qualities  have  not  yet  been  experiment- 
ally ascertained.  Like  all  the  other  fibrous  materials  yet  proposed,  it  can, 
we  understand,  only  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  a large  proportion  of 
real  cotton.  Moreover,  this  and  all  the  other  materials  yet  suggested,  flax 
included,  are  woody  fibre,  and  as  such  essentially  and  incurably  different  in 
nature  from  cotton,  and  devoid  both  of  the  elasticity  and  the  smoothness 
which  render  it  so  valuable.  They  may,  therefore,  cheapen  linen  or  woolen 
goods,  but  can  scarcely  supersede  or  supplement  cotton. 

7.  The  latter  part  of  September  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Harben 
explained  to  a party  of  competent  manufacturers  in  Manchester  his  plan  for 
meeting  the  want  of  cotton.  This  consisted  of  the  adaptation  to  machinery 
of  the  fibres  of  a sea  plant  called  Zostera  Marina , found  in  large  quanti- 
ties on  the  coast  in  many  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  In  fact  it  is  a very  com- 
mon ribin-like  substance,  usually  regarded  as  a sort  of  sea  weed,  though 
said  to  belong  to  a different  class  botanically.  It  is  said  to  have  been  al- 
ready applied  with  some  success  to  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  speci- 
mens of  the  article,  however,  which  Mr.  Harden  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee of  investigation  were  so  exceedingly  scanty  and  inadequate,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  those  who  examined  them  to  form  any  opinion  from  them  of 
the  suitability  or  availability  of  the  material ; nor  had  Mr.  Harben  made 
any  experiments  with  it  to  ascertain  whether  it  could  be  made  fit  for  spin- 
ning on  cotton  machinery  ; nor  was  he  prepared  with  any  calculations  of 
the  cost  at  which  it  could  be  furnished  in  a workable  state.  Under  these 
circumstances,  of  course,  it  would  be  premature  either  to  pronounce  re- 
specting it,  or,  we  fear,  to  hope  much  from  it. 

8.  A client  of  the  Messrs.  Philips  of  London  announce  the  invention  of 
a substitute,  as  stated  in  the  last  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine ; 
but  the  nature  of  it  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

9.  A plant  called  the  conserva  bullosa , or  craw  silk,  has  also  been  pro- 
posed. In  Lightfoot’s  Flora  Scotica  the  following  account  is  given  of 
the  uses  of  the  conserva  bullosa : u It  is  of  soft  substance,  and  in  pure  water, 
where  the  threads  grow  long,  resembles  tow.  But  in  muddy  water,  where 
they  are  short,  it  is  not  unlike  cotton  ; which,  being  carefully  collected  and 
dried,  turns  whitish,  and  has  (according  to  Dillenius,  Weiss,  Haller, 
Bomare,  Withering,  and  other  authorities,)  been  used  instead  of  cotton.” 
It  may  be  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  almost  every  ditch  and  pool,  es- 
pecially old  clay  pits  and  slow  streams.  In  cold  weather  it  is  always  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  forms  a mass  of  yellowish  green  fibers,  very 
fine,  and  interlacing  each  other  in  every  direction.  In  summer  it  rises  to 
the  surface  in  large  fleece-like  masses,  commonly  of  a deep  green  color,  and 
a spongy  texture.  If  raked  out  of  the  water,  and  exposed  for  a few  days 
to  the  sun,  it  loses  its  green  color  and  becomes  bleached. 

The  above  embrace  about  all  the  substitutes  as  yet  proposed.  Time  alone 
can  determine  their  value.  This  list  forms  an  important  part  of  the  com- 
mercial history  of  the  times. 
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AUCTIONEER— CONTRACT  WITH  BIDDER— HOW  FAR  AUCTIONEER  IS  BOUND  TO 
ACCEPT  ALL  BIDS  INDISCRIMINATELY. 

We  find  reported  in  the  Law  Journal  of  Canada  the  case  of  Holder 
vs.  Jackson,  in  which  the  court  holds  that  an  auctioneer  is  not  bound  to 
accept  all  bids,  as  a matter  of  course,  from  persons  present  at  his  auction  ; 
and  ihat,  therefore,  an  action  will  not  lie  for  refusing  to  accept  such  bids 
unless  by  reason  of  some  special  conditions  or  terms  of  the  sale. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  and  opinion  of  the  court,  were  in  substance  as 
follows : 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  bidder  for  damages..  The  declaration 
charged  the  defendant  with  wrongfully,  maliciously,  and  without  reason- 
able or  just  cause  refusing  to  accept  plaintiff’s  biddings  at  an  auction  for 
articles  offered  for  sale,  when  the  plaintiff  had  already  been  the  highest 
bidder  for,  and  had  certain  ether  articles  knocked  down  to  him  as  the 
purchaser  thereof.  The  inducement  laid  was  that  plaintiff  was  in  the 
habit  of  buying  at  auction  for  himself  and  on  commission  for  other  per- 
sons, (not  averring  notice  thereof  to  defendant.)  That  defendant,  as  an 
auctioneer,  was  holding  a sale  at  public  auction  on  the  following  condi- 
tions : every  article  to  be  taken  as  it  may  turn  out  to  be  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent;  any  lot  in  dispute  at  the  time  of  being  adjudged  to  be  resold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Terms  of  payment,  cash,  prior  to  the  goods 
being  removed  or  delivered,  which  was  to  take  place  after  the  sale  was 
closed.  Any  articles  remaining  unsettled  for  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
sale  to  be  resold  on  account  and  risk  of  the  purchaser.  Persons  purchas- 
ing to  the  extent  of  £50  or  upwards,  can  have  a credit  of  three  months, 
by  furnishing  approved  endorsed  notes.  Plaintiff  did  not  assert  that  he 
was  the  highest  bidder  for  any  article  which  was  not  adjudged  to  him, 
but  that  the  refusal  of  his  bids  prevented  his  becoming  the  highest  bid- 
der. Nor  did  he  aver  that  he  purchased  some  articles  with  intent  to  buy 
others,  enough  together  to  amount  to  £50 ; so  that  defendant’s  refusal  to 
accept  subsequent  bids  prevented  this,  whereby  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
cash  for  what  he  did  buy.  This,  we  say,  the  plaintiff  did  uot  state  ; but 
his  claim  rested  on  the  assumption  that  an  auctioneer  at  a public  sale 
must  receive  the  bidding  or  offer  of  any  and  every  person  present,  and 
does  a wrong  to  any  person  whose  bidding  or  offer  he  declines  to  notice 
and  receive. 

The  judge  said  that  he  could  understand  that  possibly  an  auctioneer 
may  do  a wrong  to  a seller  by  refusing  bids.  As  be  is  agent  for  the 
seller  ab  initio  he  has  the  right  to  settle  not  merely  the  terms  of  sale,  but 
to  regulate  the  biddings;  as  for  example,  to  say  he  will  not  receive  any 
bid  which  does  not  advance  a given  sum  upon  the  last  preceding  bid. 
He  is  under  no  contract  with  the  intending  purchasers,  unless  it  arises 
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from  the  expressed  terms  or  conditions  of  sale,  until  by  accepting  their 
bids  he  becomes  bound  to  complete  the  sale  according  to  those  conditions. 
As,  in  case  his  conditions  state  the  sale  to  be  without  reserve,  he  is  bound 
by  a contract  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  who  is  not  the  owner  or  agent 
for  the  owner.  A bid,  therefore,  by  or  on  behalf  of  his  principal  is  con- 
trary to  the  contract  to  sell  without  reserve , and  the  auctioneer  cannot 
receive  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  last  preceding  bidder.  Warlow  vs. 
Harrison,  (5  Jur.  N.  S.  313,  and  6 Jur.  N.  S.  66.) 

But  in  a sale  such  as  it  is  stated  in  this  count,  I do  not  understand  on 
what  ground  any  person  can  claim  as  a right  to  be  allowed  to  bid — to 
offer  to  become  a purchaser.  It  will  be  going  beyond  any  authority  I 
have  seen  to  hold,  that  by  holding  an  auction  under  such  circumstances 
there  is  an  implied  duty  or  contract  to  deal  with  any  person  who  presents 
himself,  and  that  the  auctioneer,  with  due  regard  to  his  responsibilities 
to  his  principals  has  not  a right  to  refuse  to  deal  with  any  particular  per- 
son. The  principal  might  refuse  from  mere  caprice  to  sell  to  A,  B,  or 
C,  and  might  direct  the  auctioneer  to  refuse  to  sell  to  certain  parties,  and 
I can  see  no  reason  why  the  auctioneer  (the  agent)  is  bound  by  law  to 
accept  offers  or  bids,  any  more  than  his  principal  would  be.  There  are 
no  special  circumstances  shown  to  prevent  his  exercising  a discretion, 
which  may  be  very  necessary  under  circumstances  easy  to  imagine. 

The  court,  therefore,  gave  judgment  for  defendant. 


TRANSFER  OF  PROPERTY  IN  A SHIP. 

The  Statute  of  Registration  provides,  that,  “ in  every  case  of  sale  or 
transfer,  there  shall  be  some  instrument  in  writing,  in  the  nature  of  a bill 
of  sale,  which  shall  recite  at  length  the  said  certificate ; otherwise  the  said 
ship  or  vessel  shall  be  incapable  of  being  registered  anew.”  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a merely  oral  transfer,  although  for  valuable  consideration,  and 
followed  by  possession,  gives  the  transferee  no  right  to  claim  a new  register 
setting  forth  his  ownership.  But  this  is  all.  There  is  nothing  in  this  statute 
to  prevent  the  property  from  passing  to  and  vesting  in  such  transferee.  It 
is,  however,  unquestionably  a principle  of  the  maritime  law  generally,  that 
property  in  a ship  should  pass  by  a written  instrument.  And  as  this  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be  adopted  by  the  statute,  the  courts  have  sometimes  almost 
denied  the  validity  of  a merely  parol  transfer.  The  weight  of  authority  and 
of  reason  is,  however,  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  stated  by 
Judge  Story,  that  “the  registry  acts  have  not,  in  any  degree,  changed  the 
common  law  as  to  the  manner  of  transferring  this  species  of  property.”  It 
would  follow,  therefore,  that  such  transfer  would  be  valid,  and  would  pass  the 
property. 

The  English  registry  act  provides,  that  “ when  the  property  in  any  ship, 
or  in  any  part  thereof,  shall,  after  registry,  be  sold,  the  same  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  bill  of  sale,  or  other  instrument  in  writing,  containing  a recital  of 
the  certificate  of  registry,  or  the  principal  contents  thereof ; otherwise,  such 
transfer  shall  not  be  valid  or  effectual  for  any  purpose  whatever,  either  in 
law  or  in  equity.”  Our  registry  act  contained  no  such  provision.  Perhaps 
this  important  omission  arose  from  a doubt  whether  legislating  concerning 
the  transfer  of  ships  at  home,  as  property,  could  be  considered  as  a regula- 
tion of  commerce ; for  if  not,  it  was  not  within  their  constitutional  power. 
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In  1850,  Congress,  however,  passed  an  act,  “ to  provide  for  recording  the 
conveyances  of  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes.”  By  this  statute  it  was 
provided  “ that  no  bill  of  sale,  mortgage,  hypothecation,  or  conveyance  of 
any  vessel  or  part  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  valid  against 
any  person  other  than  the  grantor  or  mortgagor,  his  heirs  and  devisees,  and 
persons  having  actual  notice  thereof;  unless  such  bill  of  sale,  mortgage, 
hypothecation,  or  conveyance  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  collector  of 
the  customs  where  such  vessel  is  registered  or  enrolled.”  Then  follows  an 
exception  in  favor  of  liens  by  bottomry,  and  in  subsequent  sections  are  pro- 
visions for  recording  by  the  collector,  and  giving  certificates,  tfcc. 

This  statute  has  no  effect,  that  we  perceive,  upon  oral  transfers,  excepting 
that,  as  they  cannot  be  recorded,  their  operation  is  limited  to  the  grantors 
and  those  who  have  actual  notice.  Where  the  transfer  is  by  bill  of  sale, 
the  record  of  this,  under  the  late  statute,  is,  perhaps,  notice  to  all  the  world. 
But  in  most  of  our  States  there  are  already  provisions  for  the  record  of 
mortgages  of  personal  property,  and  it  may  be  a difficult  question  how 
these  are  affected  by  this  statute  of  the  United  States.  For  example,  if 
there  be  such  a record  as  is  required  by  the  State  law,  is  this  sufficient, 
without  a custom-house  record,  either  because  it  is  a public  notice,  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  actual  notice  to  everybody,  or  because  the  State  has 
the  right  to  regulate  this  matter ; or,  if  there  be  a record  in  the  custom- 
house and  none  which  conforms  to  the  State  requirements,  is  this  sufficient 
against  all  the  world  ? If  we  suppose  this  statute  to  be  constitutional,  of 
which  we  do  not,  however,  feel  certain,  should  say  that  it  controlled  and 
superseded  the  State  statute,  so  as  to  make  that  unnecessary  and  ineffectual ; 
and  therefore  a record  in  the  custom-house  only  would  be  sufficient,  and  a 
record  under  the  State  law  would  affect  only  those  who  had  actual  know- 
ledge of  it. 

As  a ship  is  a chattel,  a transfer  of  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a de- 
livery of  possession.  Actual  delivery  is  sometimes  impossible  where  a ship 
is  at  sea;  and  perhaps  the  statute  of  1850  makes  the  record  of  the  transfer 
equivalent  to  change  of  possession.  If  there  be  no  record,  possession  should 
be  taken  as  soon  as  possible ; and  prudence  would  still  require  the  same 
course,  we  think,  in  case  of  transfer  by  writing  and  record. 

There  have  been  cases  which  have  been  supposed  to  intimate  that,  as 
between  two  innocent  purchasers,  he  that  gets  actual  possession  first  com- 
pletes his  title  as  against  the  other.  We  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  in 
all  cases.  We  say  rather,  that  if  A becomes  in  good  faith  the  purchaser 
of  a vessel,  and  has  taken  constructive  possession,  (as  by  having  a bill  of 
sale  indorsed  on  the  register  and  recorded  in  the  custom-house,  and  taking 
an  order  to  the  master  or  other  person  in  possession  to  deliver  her  up,)  he 
has  no  right  to  delay  unnecessarily  the  taking  actual  possession,  for  this 
may  deceive  and  injure  other  persons.  And  if  B,  a second  purchaser,  in 
ignorance  of  the  first  purchase,  during  such  delay  or  neglect  gets  actual 
possession,  he  would  hold  the  vessel ; unless,  indeed,  prevented  by  the  re- 
cord. But  if  B gets  actual  possession  before  A,  but  while  A was  so  pre- 
vented that  his  want  of  actual  possession  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  neg- 
lect, A will  get  a better  title  than  B,  if  he  (A)  takes  actual  possession  as 
soon  as  he  can. 

By  the  word  “ ship,”  and  still  more  by  the  phrase  “ ship  and  her  appur- 
tenances,” or  “ apparel,”  or  “ furniture,”  everything  would  pass  which  was 
distinctly  connected  with  the  ship,  and  is  ou  board  of  her,  and  fastened  to 
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her  if  that  be  usual,  and  needed  for  her  navigation  or  for  her  safety. 
Kentledge,  a valuable  kind  of  permanent  ballast,  has  been  held  to  pass  with 
the  ship ; so  have  a rudder  and  cordage  prepared  for  a vessel,  but  not  yet 
attached  to  her,  and  not  quite  finished ; and  so  would  a boat,  anchors,  &c., 
generally.  But  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  part  of  the  ship? 
must  always  depend  somewhat  upon  the  words  of  the  instrument,  and  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

Sometimes,  when  a ship  is  built,  she  is  paid  for  in  instalments.  If  these 
are  regulated  by  the  progress  in  building,  so  that,  when  so  much  is  done, 
a sum  deemed  equivalent  to  the  labor  and  materials  used  shall  be  paid,  and 
when  more  is  done,  another  sum  in  due  proportion,  and  so  on,  it  is  held 
that  each  payment  purchases  the  ship  as  she  lies ; and  if  she  be  lost  afler 
any  such  payments,  the  loss  is  the  loss  of  the  purchaser.  But  if  paid  for, 
so  much  down,  and  so  much  at  a certain  time,  so  much  at  another,  <fec., 
without  reference  to  the  state  of  the  ship  at  these  times,  these  are  only  pay- 
ments on  account,  and  the  ship  does  not  belong  to  the  purchaser  until  com- 
pleted and  delivered. 

A sale  by  the  decree  of  any  regular  court  of  admiralty,  with  due  notice 
to  all  parties,  and  with  proper  precautions  to  protect  the  interests  of  all,  and 
guard  against  fraud  or  precipitancy,  would  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged 
by  courts  of  admiralty  of  every  other  nation  as  transferring  the  property 
effectually. — (Laws  of  Business  for  Business  Men , page  273.) 


WHAT  IS  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  CAUSE  OF  DAMAGE  TO  CARGO. 

The  Mercantile  Gazette  of  San  Francisco  says : 

“A  decision  of  some  importance  has  recently  been  made  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  the  case  of  Locke  and  Montague  vs.  ship  Blondel. 
A libel  was  tiled  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  by  rust  to  a lot  of  iron  con- 
signed to  plaiutiffs  by  said  vessel.  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship  that  she  experienced  rough  weather  in  coming  around 
Cape  Horn,  labored  and  strained  very  much,  and  leaked  through  her  water- 
way seams,  and  that  the  damage  was  excepted  against  in  the  bill  of  lading. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  proven  that  the  damage  to  the  iron  was  caused 
by  fresh  and  not  by  salt  water.  It  is  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  latter  is 
to  cause  corrosion  of  the  surface  of  the  iron,  and  its  action  on  the  metal 
continues  even  after  it  has  been  dried  and  cleaned.  The  reverse  is  the  case 
where  the  injury  has  been  occasioned  by  fresh  water.  There  is  even  some 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  damage  in  this  case.  But  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  the  libelants, 
that  the  injury  was  caused  by  fresh  water. 

The  Court  says : 

“‘The  mere  circumstance  that  the  vessel,  in  coming  around  the  Horn, 
encountered  heavy  weather,  is  not  enough,  for  such  proof  can  almost  always 
be  adduced.  He  should  go  further  and  show,  by  the  condition  of  the  ves- 
sel on  her  arrival,  the  nature  and  extent  of  her  leaks,  etc.,  that  their  natural 
and  necessary  effect  was  to  cause  the  damage  that  has  occurred.  In  this 
case  no  such  proofs  have  been  offered,  with  the  single  exception  of  an  obser- 
vation of  one  of  the  officers,  that  one  of  the  leaks  was  above  the  coal  or 
so  situated  as  to  cause  some  of  the  damage.  Nor  has  the  ship  excluded 
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the  conclusion  of  negligence,  by  showing  that  the  stowage  was  good,  for  it 
is  not  shown  that  the  coal,  among  which  the  iron  was  stowed,  when  put  on 
board,  was  dry.  One  fcict,  which  is  admitted  by  the  officers,  would  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  the  damage  was  caused  by  straining  and 
consequent  leakage. 

“ 4 It  appears  that  none  of  the  cargo  on  the  between  decks  were  injured, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  packages.  If  the  vessel  strained  and 
leaked  so  badly,  as  alleged,  it  is  strange  that  the  iron  in  the  lower  hold  was 
the  only  part  of  the  cargo  that  suffered. 

44  4 If,  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  fact  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  witnesses,  the  injury  was  caused  by  fresh  and  not  by  salt 
water,  the  conclusion  is,  I think  dear,  that  the  carrier  has  not  established 
that  the  injury  was  caused  by  one  of  the  excepted  points.  He  is  therefore 
li  tble.  A decree  must  be  entered  for  1400,  the  amount  of  damages  settled 
by  stipulation.’  ” 


THE  PETROLEUM  OIL  ACT  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , (vol.  47,  page  127,) 
we  referred  to  a bill  which  was  about  being  acted  upon  by  Parliament 
for  the  regulation  of  the  safe  keeping  of  petroleum.  The  act  after  being 
modified  was  passed,  and  the  following  digest  of  it  we  take  from  the 
London  Ironmonger: 

The  enactment  is  entitled,  44  An  Act  for  the  safe  keeping  of  Petroleum.* f 
It  states  that  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of  petroleum 
and  certain  products  that  are  dangerous  to  life  and  property  from  their 
properties  of  giving  off  inflammable  vapors  at  low  temperatures. 

It  defines  “ petroleum  ” for  the  purposes  of  this  act , as  any  product 
thereof  that  gives  off  inflammable  vapors  at  less  than  100  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

It  enacts  that  after  the  1st  of  October  in  this  present  year,  1862,  not 
more  than  forty  gallons  of  such  petroleum  shall  be  kept  within  forty  yards 
of  a dwelling-house  or  any  building  in  which  goods  are  stored,  except  by 
virtue  of  a license,  granted  by  the  local  authorities.  This  regulation  to 
be  enforced  by  a penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  a day  for  each  day 
during  which  it  is  so  kept. 

The  local  authorities  empowered  to  grant  licenses  to  store  more  than 
forty  gallons  of  inflammable  petroleum  are  as  follows: 

In  the  city  of  London,  the  Court  of  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  : 

In  the  metropolis,  except  the  city  of  London,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works : 

In  any  borough  in  England  or  Ireland,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gesses : 

In  any  place  in  England  or  Ireland,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  trus- 
tees or  improvement  commissioners,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
any  act  of  Parliament,  the  trustees  or  commissioners: 

In  any  burgh  or  place  in  Scotland,  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
police  commissioners  or  trustees,  the  town  council ; but  in  any  burgh  or 
place  in  Scotland,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  police  commissioners,  then 
the  police  commissioners: 
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In  any  harbor  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a harbor  authority,  the  harbor 
authority,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  local  authority : 

In  any  place  in  England  or  Ireland  in  which  there  is  no  local  authority, 
the  justices  in  petty  sessions,  and  in  Scotland  any  two  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county. 

Licenses  in  pursuance  of  this  act  may  be  granted  for  a limited  time, 
and  there  may  be  annexed  thereto  kny  conditions  as  to  renewal  or  other- 
wise which  the  local  authority  thinks  necessary  for  diminishing  the  risk 
of  damage  from  explosion  or  fire ; and  any  licensee  violating  any  of  the 
conditions  of  his  license  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  unlicensed  person. 

If,  on  any  application  for  a license  under  this  act,  the  local  authority 
refuses  the  license,  or  grants  the  same  only  on  conditions  with  which  the 
applicant  is  dissatisfied,  he  may  memorialize  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  consideration  of  such 
memorial,  after  due  inquiry,  to  grant  the  license  prayed  for,  or  to  alter 
or  modify  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  local  authority. 

Any  forfeiture  or  penalty  for  an  offence  against  this  act  may  be  en- 
forced in  England  and  Ireland  upon  summary  conviction  before  any  two 
justices;  and  one-half  of  the  penalty  shall  belong  to  her  Majesty,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer,  unless  the  informer  is  a servant  of  the  person 
informed  against. 

Any  forfeiture  or  penalty  for  an  offence  against  this  act  may  be  en- 
forced in  Scotland  upon  summary  conviction,  and  the  offender  may  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  until  such  penalty  and  the  expenses  are  paid, 
for  a period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Petroleum  may  be  searched  for  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  under  which  gunpowder  may  be  searched  for. 

All  powers  given  by  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  powers  conferred  on  any  local  authority  by  act  of  Parliament,  law, 
or  custom ; and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  exempt  any  person  from  any 
penalty  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  subject  in  respect  of  a nuisance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  act  does  not  apply,  in  any  way,  to  oils  that  re- 
quire to  be  heated  above  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  before 
they  give  off  inflammable  vapor;  all  good  burning  oils  are  of  this  charac- 
ter, hence  the  retailer  of  mineral  oils  has  only  to  satisfy  himself  that  they 
are  above  this  proof  standard,  and  he  may  keep  any  quantity  in  stock 
without  requiring  a license.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  lighter  oils 
sold  as  mineral  turps  are  below  this  standard.  We  have  purposely  ex- 
amined two  samples,  and  find  that  both  give  off  inflammable  vapor  be- 
low 70  degrees  Fahrenheit;  hence  a vendor,  wholesale  or  retail,  keeping 
above  forty  gallons  in  stock,  would  require  a license,  or  be  subjected  to 
the  heavy  penalties  named  in  the  act. 

From  the  loose  wording  of  the  act  we  cannot  decide  whether  it  applies 
to  other  liquids  than  “Petroleum  and  certain  products  thereof.”  If  these 
terms  are  taken  in  their  usual  signification,  the  act  would  not  apply  to 
paraffine  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal,  or  to  its  products,  such 
as  benzole,  etc.,  however  dangerous ; but  we  should  feel  inclined  to  think 
that  the  operation  of  the  act  would  be  extended  to  all  hydrocarbon  oils, 
however  obtained. 
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PROGRESS  OP  PAPER — GOVERNMENT  EMBARRASSMENTS — APPRECIATION  OP  GOLD —SPECULATIVE 
MOVEMENT— THEORIES  OP  PAPER  CURRENCY— ALLEDGED  CAUSES  OP  APPRECIATION— ORNRRAL 
ADVANCR  IN  PRICES— LOSSES  OP  CONTRACTORS— GOVERNMENT  REMITTANCES- WAR  EXPENSES — 
ULTIMATE  DISCREDIT— EVILS  OP  CONTRACTION— INTERFERENCE — LARGES  1 MPorfTATIONS— IMPORTS 
— VALUATIONS— COST  OP  GOODS— EXPORTS— RATES  OP  K XOIIANGR— RAPID  RISE  IN  BILLS— GOLD 
MOVEMENT— INCREASED  EXPORTS  OP  GOLD— SMALL  CURRENCY— TAX  LAW. 

The  operations  of  the  past  month  have  been  distinguished  for  a very 
rapid  development  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  paper  system  of  the 
government,  and  for  its  disturbing  effects  upon  the  course  of  business, 
the  values  of  securities,  and  the  finances  of  the  government.  The  most 
prominent  indication  of  the  course  of  events  has  been  the  apparent  rise 
in  the  premium  on  gold,  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the  government 
paper  used  as  a currency,  aided  by  the  operations  of  those  who  seek  to 
profit  by  the  course  of  events.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  allude  to  the 
various  theories  put  forth  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  markets, 
by  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  unsoundness  of  the  paper  system,  and 
the  depreciation  which  inevitably  attends  all  inconvertible  promises, 
whether  emitted  by  government  or  individuals.  The  rise  in  gold,  it  is 
alleged,  is  purely  speculative,  which  may  be  stopped  by  decisions  of  the 
banks,  votes  of  the  board  of  brokers,  or  decrees  of  the  government ; 
the  advance  in  exchange,  it  is  said,  has  a similar  origin ; the  rise  in  stocks, 
it  is  averred,  is  due. to  their  great  prosperity  and  intrinsic  value;  but  the 
whole  list  of  commodities  embraced  in  the  prices  current  show  the  same 
results.  The  rise  was  about  ten  per  cent  all  round,  and  for  each  improve 
ment  an  especial  reason  is  assigned,  in  order  to  avoid  recognizing  the 
only  universal  cause,  viz : the  depreciation  of  the  paper  in  comparison 
with  all  commodities  and  securities.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  numbers 
of  persons  knowing  that  paper  will  inevitably  depreciate  as  compared 
with  gold,  hold  gold,  and  for  the  same  reason  others  hold  other  commod- 
ities. They  do  not  make  the  depreciation  ; they  only  avail  themselves 
of  it.  Meantime  numbers  realize  fortunes  in  the  apparent  advance,  and 
others  are  rujped.  The  government  is  embarrassed  in  its  remittances  to 
its  diplomatic  and  other  agents  by  the  high  price  of  exchange,  by  which 
fifty  per  cent  is  added  to  the  expense ; contractors  who  agreed  to  furnish 
supplies  of  goods  and  provisions  at  certain  rates  find  themselves  ruined 
in  the  rise,  and  new  appropriations  must  be  made  by  Congress  to  cover 
the  deficits.  This  is  one  form  in  which  the  war  expenses  are  increased. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  increase  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper,  involving  the  necessity  of  further  issues,  which,  in  their  turn, 
accelerate  the  depreciation.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  entered 
upon  this  course  of  finance  he  commenced  a system  which  has  no  turn- 
ing, but  which  rolls  on  with  accelerated  force,  until  the  paper  becomes 
entirely  discredited.  The  moment  of  distress  is  not  while  prices  are 
rising  and  the  majority  of  people  profit  by  the  rise,  which,  of  itself,  is 
but  an  indication  of  the  eagerness  of  holders  of  paper  to  get  some- 
thing of  value  in  exchange  for  it;  but  it  is  when  distrust  having  become 
general,  holders  of  commodities  refuse  to  part  with  them  except  for  gold, 
and  that  at  very  low  prices  as  compared  with  the  apparent  paper  values. 
The  government  itself  having  inaugurated  the  rise,  cannot  retrace  its 
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steps,  first,  because  it  has  not  the  means  to  recall  its  paper,  and,  second, 
because  it  could  not  withstand  the  clamor  caused  by  contracting  prices 
and  falling  values  generally,  which  would  make  taxes  doubly  onerous. 
The  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  movement  of  gold  or  the  freedom  of 
individual  action  would  only  precipitate  the  loss  of  that  confidence  on 
which  the  whole  system  now  hangs.  The  apparent  prosperity  which  the 
rising  prices  have  caused  has  induced  large  importations  of  goods,  and 
caused  a heavy  balance  against  the  country,  although  the  changing  me- 
dium of  value  has  imparted  a deceptive  appearance  to  the  official  returns. 
The  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  month  have  been  as  follows: 


IMPORTS,  PORT  or  NEW  TORE. 


Entered  for * 

Specie.  Free  goods.  Consumption.  Warehouse.  Total. 

January $168,668  $2,56*2,060  $6,668,896  $8,141,725  $12  620,829 

February 62,007  8,881,478  7,068,174  8,870,486  18,872,140 

March 89,827  8,476,004  10,812,689  4,841,846  18,719,866 

April 26,162  2,282,816  7,141,197  8,868,218  18,262,882 

May 110,888  1,146,098  8,091,120  4,600,920  12,948,616 

June 61,028  1,122,092  7,278,968  2,874,127  12,886,196 

July 219,001  1,831,982  18,799,606  4,602.764  20,353,202 

August 92,718  982.992  10,289,427  2 989,721  14,804,843 

September. 121,818  1,784,804  11,890,711  4,861,084  18,147,917 


Total,  9 months.. 
“ 1861 


$946,677  $18,809,766  $82,626,172  $36,475,891  $137,856,396 
86,186,780  28,651,674  41,657,918  84,492,899  184,989,116 


The  quantity  of  goods  imported  has  been  very  cohsiderable,  and  they 
are  valued  in  the  foreign  or  specie  currency.  Thus,  by  law,  the  British 
goods  are  valued  at  the  custom-house  at  $4  84  the  £ sterling ; but  the 
amount  that  the  importer  is  required  to  pay  is  very  much  larger.  For  the 
month  of  September  the  rate  of  exchange  for  duties  was  thirty  per  cent, 
or  twenty  per  cent  above  par,  and  gold  was  sixteen  per  cent.  There  hav- 
ing been  in  round  numbers  $14,000,000  entered  for  consumption  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  duties  paid  being  $5,289,045,  the  cost  to  the  importer 
was,  extra  exchange  $2,800,000,  premium  for  notes  for  duties  $838,000 — 
total  $3,638,000,  which,  added  to  the  imports,  makes  $17,638,000.  This 
amount  was  paid  to  holders  of  gold  notes,  and  to  exchange  dealers  to 
enable  importers  to  remit  $14,000,000.  The  prices  of  goods  rose  to  some 
extent,  but  not  sufficiently  to  cover  this  increase  of  cost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exports  have  been  as  follows  : 


EXPORTS,  PORT  OP  NXW  TORE, 


✓ Foreign. . 

Specie.  Free.  Dutiable.  Domestic.  Total. 

January $2,668,874  $27,198  $149,498  $12,063,477  $14,948,487 

February 8,776,919  49,066  208,767  10,078,101  14.112  843 

March 2,471,283  65,388  468,917  8,986,176  11, 9*0,714 

April.’ 4,087,675  66,860  607,678  8.002,094  12,708.797 

May 6,164,686  76,971  752,797  9,837,693  16,842.097 

June 9,867,614  48,868  872,661  10,048,882  20,832,376 

July 8,067,887  1,117,198  449,948  14,050,487  28,684,916 

August 8,718,632  417,100  266,680  13,046,389  17,888.701 

September. 3,086,919  572,672  667,987  14,734,998  19,061.471 


Total,  9 months.  $42,848,189  2,520,616  $8,829,403  $100,837,192  $150,080,860 

“ 1861 8,279,814  1,976,682  4,140,079  90,660,488  99,966,968 
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The  exports  are  apparently  large,  but  the  valuation  of  these  articles 
are  the  paper  market  prices,  and  are  therefore  more  than  their  actual 
▼alues  abroad  by  the  rate  of  exchange.  Thus,  the  domestic  produce  ex- 
ported in  September  was  $14,734,993,  against  $9,877,000  same  month 
last  year ; but  this  year  the  exchange,  which  represents  the  paper  inflation, 
was  twenty  five  per  cent  more  than  last  year,  hence  the  actual  sum  to  be 
realized  from  the  export  is  $11,334,993,  or  $7,000,000  less  than  the 
amount  of  goods  to  be  paid  for  there.  Thus,  although  the  returns  show 
imports  $18,000,000  and  exports  $19,000,000,  or  what  is  called  $1,000,000 
in  favor  of  the  country,  the  actual  state  of  affairs  is — imports  $18,000,000 
and  exports  $14,500,000,  or  $3,500,000  adverse  balance.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a matter  of  surprise  that  the  outflow  of  gold  continues,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  sums  to  be  remitted  on  account  of  the  amount  of  stocks 
sent  here  to  sell.  The  course  of  exchange  runs  as  follows : 

KATES  Or  EXCHANGE. 

London.  Paris.  Amsterdam.  Frankfort.  Hamburg.  Berlin. 

Dec.  1,  109  a 1094  5.25  a 5.15  40*  a 40*  41  a 414  864  a 86  73*  a 74 

44  15,  1104&1104  6.15  a 5 . 10  41*  a 41*  41$  a 42  36f  a 87  74  a 744 

Jan.  1,  1 104  a 1 18  6.124  a 6.05  42  a 424  4?*a48  374  a 88  744  a 75 

15,  1 1 84  a 1 1 4 6 06  a 4.90  424  a 4*4  43*  a 48*  874  a 384  754  a 764 

Feb.  1,  113  a 1184  6.10  a 4 96  424  a 434  434  a 434  37  a 384  764  a 76 

“ 15,  116  a 1164  4 974  a 4.90  42*  a 484  48f  a 44  37*  a 88*  76*  a 77 

Mar  1,  112  a 113  5.05  a 6.00  424  a 43  42*  a 43  87  a 37f  754  a 75* 

44  16.  1124  a 1124  6.074  a 5.084  424  a 43  42*  a 43*  86*  a 87*  74*  a 76 

44  22,  111  a 1124  6.084  a 6.004  42  a 42*  42* a 42*  86| a 87*  74  a 744 

44  29,  111  a 112  6.10  a 6 06  42  a 424  424  a 424  36*  a 87*  74  a 744 

Apr.  6,  1114  a 1124  6.074a6.024  424  a 424  424  a 424  36}  a 874  744  a 75 

44  12,  1U4  a 1124  6.10  a 6.084  42  a 424  424  a 424  864  a 374  74*  a 71* 

14  19,  1114  a 1124  6.10  a 5.084  414  a 424  424  a 424  86f  a 874  74  a 744 

44  26,  11  14  a II24  5.024  a 6.074  424  a 424  424  a 424  864  a 374  744  a 744 

May  2,  Il24all84  4 974  a6.024  424  a 424  4 2f  a 47f  37  a 874  744  a 744 
44  10,  113  a 114  4 914  a 5.024  424  a 43  424  a 434  87*  a 374  76  a 764 

44  17,  118  a 114  4.964  a 5.00  42*a43  42*  a 48*  87* a 38  75  a 75* 

44  24,  1144  a 116  4.92*  a 6 00  42*  a 43  43  a 484  874  a 38  754  a 754 

44  81,  114  a 1144  4.964  a 4. 914  42*  a 43*  434  a 484  87*  a 884  76f  a 76 

June  7,  114  a 115  4 95  a 4.91  43  a 484  434  a 434  37*  a 38*  75*  a 76 

44  14,  1174  a 118  4 75  a4  82  48f  a 444  444  a 46  89  a 894  764  a 774 

44  26,  1204  a 121  4.70  a 4.66  444  a 45  46  a 464  40  a404  78  a 78* 

July  6,  120  a 122  4.70  a 4 624  664  a 454  45  a 454  45  a 454  79  a 794 

44  12,  127  a 129  4.884  a 4.814  48  a 49  48  a 49  42*  a 484  844  a 854 

44  19,  128*  a 131  4.874  a 4.824  48*  a 49  484  a 49  43  a 44  86*  a 874 

44  27,  126  a 129  4.45  a 4.35  474  a 48*  48  a 48*  41*  a 42*  85*  a 864 

Aug.  2,  125  a 127  4.62  a 4.66  47*  a 48*  47* a 48*  41*  a 42  82  a 88 

44  9,  124  a 126  4 55  a 4 474  47  a 474  474  a 474  41  a 42  82  a 824 

44  16,  1264  a 1274  4.45  a 4.40  47* a 47*  474  a 48  42  a 424  83  a 884 

44  23,  126f  a 128  4.45  a4.40  474  a 47*  474  a 48  41* a 41*  82*  a 28* 

44  80,  126*  a 127$  4.45  a 4.40  47*  a 47*  47* a 48  42  a 42*  88*  a 84 

Sept.  6,  128*  a 130  4.36*  a 4.824  48*  a 49  48*  a 49*  42*  a 43  86  a 854 

4*  13.  126*  a 131  4.86*  a 4.80  48* a 49*  49  a 49*  42*  a 48*  86*  a 86* 

44  20,  128*  a 1294  4.42  a 4.35  48*  a 48*  48*  a 48*  42*  a 42*  85  a 85* 

44  27,  128*  a 129*  4 40  a 4.32  48*  a 49  43*  a 49  42*  a 43  86*  a 86 

Oct.  4,  184*  a 135*  4.20  a4  15  50*  a 61*  50*  a 51  44*  a 45  88  a 89 

44  11,  137*  a 142*  4.12  a 4 00  51*a  68  62*  a 63*  46  a 47  92  a 94 

44  18,  148  a 152  4 90  a 8.90  58  a 62  52  a 53  46  a 47  91  a 98 

44  25,  143  a 145*  8.80  a 3 85  64*  a 55  64*  a 65  48  a 47*  95*  a 96* 

In  the  three  weeks  ending  with  October  18,  hills  rose  twenty  per  cent, 
or  rather  faster  than  the  price  of  gold,  showing  that  the  demand  for  re- 
mittance was  active,  and  also  that  the  bankers  drew  with  great  reluctance, 
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in  the  uncertain  state  of  the  gold  market.  With  the  rise  of  bills  pro- 
duce also  advanced  rapidly,  because  the  choice  of  remittance  lay  between 
gold  and  grain  or  provision.  The  state  of  the  harvests  abroad  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  such  that,  with  the  large  stocks  of  grain  on  hand,  the 
wants  of  England  will  not  be  large,  and  therefore  prices  are  falling.  The 
gold  movement  has  been  a9  follows: 

SPECIE  AND  PRICE  OF  GOLD. 


. 18 

61. * 



-1862. 

Received. 

Exported. 

Received. 

Exported. 

Gold  in  bank. 

Prioe  of  gold. 

Jan.  4... 

$442,147  $23, 963.8? 8 

2 a 4 prem. 

- n... 

$1,445,885 

$865,923 

1,036,026 

26,878,070 

4 a 6 

u 

* 44  18... 

1,446,219 

647,708 

26,120,869 

4 a 4$ 

*4 

44  25... 

1,246,029 

$22,855 

627,767 

322,918 

26.698.728 

2 a 8$ 

*1 

Feb.  1... 

1,614,164 

289,669 

310,484 

27,479,538 

8$  a 8$ 

»* 

M 9... 

1,052,818 

116,698 

854,000 

976,286 

28,196,666 

8i»8* 

44  16... 

1,066,426 

117,101 

614.146 

1,166,154 

28,114,148 

4 a 4} 

“ 

44  22... 

187,258 

759,247 

734,612 

28,876.992 

3 a 8$ 

March  1 . . 

865,756 

176,161 

741,109 

610,774 

29,826,969 

2 a 2$ 

a 

44  8... 

679,075 

686,236 

80.486,644 

lf*2f 

H 

44  16... 

815,624 

128,316 

677,068 

477,836 

80,778,050 

2 a 1$ 

M 

“ 22... 

91,161 

540,968 

82,028,890 

Oa  1J 

U 

“ 29... 

699,597 

6,088 

490,368 

779,664 

82,841,862 

1$  a 1$ 

a 

April  6.. . 

996,446 

628,708 

681,292 

678,826 

33,764,882 

1$  a 1 

u 

“ 12... 

1,110,231 

828,906 

1,606,728 

84,694.668 

•J  * -i 

« 

“ 19... 

328,127 

617,279 

693,432 

84,671,628 

2 a 1$ 

44 

44  26... 

844,677 

1,000 

635,646 

1,161,800 

36,297,944 

Half 

a 

May  2... 

800 

410,804 

712,276 

86.176,828 

*i  a 8f 

44 

44  9... 

868,600 

27,696 

484,019 

1,574,166 

82,289,868 

8$  a 8$ 

IS 

44  17... 

756,102 

604,682 

1,098,031 

80.280,697 

8 a 8$ 

a 

44  24... 

1,918,865 

604,682 

938,082 

30,672,760 

8$  a 8$ 

44 

- 31... 

2,282,187 

500 

224,911 

881,462 

81.897,284 

8$  a 8$ 

ss 

June  7... 

1,618,876 

660 

653,085 

1,647,299 

81.284,882 

Sf»4t 

44 

44  14... 

617,861 

18,976 

862,891 

1,990.327 

31,162,048 

4*  a 6* 

M 

44  21... 

986,143 

222,546 

612,461 

3,156,988 

81,047,945 

6 a 6$ 

44 

* 28.  •• 

2,070 

393,212 

8,094,101 

80,882,626 

7 a 9$ 

ft 

July  5»  • • 

811,268 

2,200 

2,647.060 

31,790,619 

9 a 10 

« 

44  12*.. 

1,668 

641,451 

2,424,916 

82,098,174 

9$  a 17 

M 

44  19*.. 

1,244,000 

1,750 

441,179 

1,846,028 

81,926,609 

17  a 20 

44 

44  27... 

4,000 

784,637 

88,064,676 

16$  a 17 

44 

Aug.  2-.. 

2,128,240 

1,382 

Golden  Goto  loat 

748,628 

84,022,490  14$  a 16 

44 

44  9... 

• • • • 

964,422 

890,552 

84,611,069  12$  a 13 

44 

44  16... 

941,081 

700 

700,431 

86,801,778  14$  a 16 

44 

44  28... 

1,176,484 

1,040 

1,089,111 

919.825 

35,688,486 

15  a 16i 

a 

44  80... 

767,629 

9,280 

1,187,644 

35,640.984 

16  a 16$ 

44 

Sept  6.. . 

1,100,698 

6,120 

807,668 

651,097 

36,138.928  16$  a 18$ 

44 

44  18... 

69,869 

1,042.835 

87,126,245 

19  a 19$ 

« 

•*  20... 

963,340 

11,150 

984,415 

490,895 

37,868,087 

17  a 17* 

44 

44  27  .. 

758,286 

996,892 

87.592,652 

16  a 16$ 

41 

Oct  4... 

937,776 

7,100 

718,076 

88.325,587  22$  a 22$ 

44 

44  11... 

2,011 

807,616 

2,256,618 

89,263,086  23$  a 24 

•4 

44  18... 

1,011,707 

3,921 

1,714,561 

38.759,256  38$  a 37 1 

44 

44  26... 

1,026,882 

]2,006 

768,121 

2,024,380 

87,468,531 

27  a 81J 

Total. . 

84,206,229 

8,268,447  19,689,688  49,967,624 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  continue  to  be  small  as  compared 
with  last  year,  and  naturally  so,  since  gold  leaves  the  scene  of  paper 
currency  rather  than  seeks  it.  In  California  the  government  paper  has 
not  been  adopted  as  a currency.  Gold  continues  to  be  the  medium,  and 
the  government  paper  is  quoted  at  a discount,  greater  or  less  proportioned 
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to  the  supply  that  there  is  upon  the  market.  The  export  of  the  gold  has 
been  renewed  in  October  with  much  vigor,  on  account  of  the  increased 
imports  of  goods  and  the  diminished  value  of  the  national  exports  in  the 
foreign  markets  to  be  drawn  against.  In  other  words,  the  balance  to  be 
drawn  against  has  been  much  diminished.  By  an  inspection  of  the  above 
specie  tables,  it  will  be  observed  that  while  the  exports  of  specie  have 
been  large  since  April  1,  when  the  issues  of  paper  began,  that  the  amount 
of  specie  in  bank  has,  notwithstanding,  constantly  increased  up  to  Octo- 
ber 11,  when  these  institutions  held  $u, 000, 000  more  than  on  the  17th 
May.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  in  New  York  drained  thither  all  that 
was  available  in  the  interior,  and  it  accumulated  in  the  banks.  In  the 
last  two  weeks  the  amount  declined  for  the  tirst  time  $2,000,000 — an  in- 
dication that  the  interior  supply  is  exhausted.  Hence  the  more  rapid 
rise  in  the  price,  which,  in  the  week  ending  October  18,  produced  a sort 
of  panic,  and  induced  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  send  an  agent  to 
the  Board  of  Brokers  to  request  them  not  to  deal  in  gold,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  those  dealing  helped  the  rise.  The  brokers  had  the  weakness 
to  comply  with  the  Secretary  request,  thus  endorsing  the  folly  of  the  de- 
partment. The  price  of  gold  aod  gold  notes  used  for  the  payment  of 
duties  has,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  government  securities,  been  as 
follows  since  the  issues  of  paper  commenced : 


PRICES  UNITED  STATES  PAPER. 


August 

* 6*8, 1861. > 7 8-10,  6 p.  c.  ©ertlf.  demand 

Beg.  Coup.  6*8, 1874.  3 years.  I year.  Gold,  notea 

August  2, 98*  98*  85*  102*  98*  15  6* 

“ 9, 99  100  85*  103*  100  12*  5* 

* 16 100*  100*  90  100  100  15  7* 

“ 28 101  101  90  104  99*  15*  8 

* 80 101*  101*  90  104*  100  16*  8* 

Sept.  6 99*  99*  88*  108*  99  18*  8 

- 18 99*  99*  88*  103  98*  19*  8* 

a 20 102  102  90  104*  99  17  12* 

“ 26 101*  101*  90*  104*  99*  20*  16* 

October  4 104*  104*  94  105*  94  19*  22* 

“ 11 104  104  92*  105  99*  27*  23* 

“ 18 104  104  92*  106  99*  82  29 

44  26 103  103  93  105  99  31  27 


The  amount  of  gold  and  goid  notes,  which  are  the  medium  for  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  and  remittance  at  present,  has  been  much  reduced  in  the 
period  here  embraced.  The  number  of  notes  emitted  and  receivable  for 
duties  was  $60,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  gold  in  banks  and  otherwise 
available  for  duties  was,  in  March  last,  supposed  to  be  $100,000,000. 
This  stock  of  “ customs  currency  ” was  then  as  follows : 


Demand  notes 

Gold 

Notes  since  paid  for  duties.  $47,000,000 
Gold  sent  South  for  cotton  10,000,000 
Gold  not  exported. ......  27,000,000 


$60,000,000 

100,000,000 

$160,000,000 


84,000,000 


Present  supply  for  duties, 


$76,000,000 
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The  Btock  has  thus  been  reduced  than  one  half.  The  amount  of 
notes  outstanding  is  about  $15,000,000,  and  is  absorbed  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000,000  per  week,  while  the  gold  has  left  the  country  in  the  last  six 
months  at  the  same  rate.  At  the  same  time  a large  proportion  of  the 
$50,000,000  now  held  by  the  banks  is  owned  by  speculators.  Bv  the 
first  of  January  the  notes  will  probably  all  be  drawn  in  and  the  stock  of 
gold  be  diminished  $15,000,000  by  export,  when,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
sent demand  of  $1,000,000  per  week  for  export,  there  will  be  an  imper- 
ceptible daily  demand  for  $200,000  from  the  importers  with  which  t<>  pay 
duties.  In  other  words,  $2,000,000  per  week  in  gold  will  be  required  to 
be  supplied  from  the  diminished  stock  held  by  speculators,  or  those  who 
prefer  gold  to  paper.  It  follows  that  the  importers  being  “ cornered,” 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  premium  they  may  be  compelled  to  pay  if  Con- 
gress persists  in  two  currencies — one  for  the  people,  paper,  and  another, 
gold,  for  government  duties  and  interest.  It  is  said  that  the  government 
pays  out  the  gold  again  *,  but  that  does  not  help  the  market — it  only  ben- 
efits the  stock  holder,  who,  receiving  it  for  interest,  sells  it  for  the  pre- 
mium to  the  brokers  or  to  the  government  to  pay  its  dividends.  The 
government  is  itself  the  most  powerful  agent  in  causing  a rise  in  the  price 
of  gold  as  measured  in  its  own  depreciated  promises. 

In  our  last  number  we  mentioned  that  the  Treasury  department,  in 
order  to  supply  itself  with  gold  to  pay  the  accruing  interest,  had  received 

fold  on  deposit,  to  be  returned  in  gold,  and  allowing  four  per  cent  interest. 

he  effect  of  this  was  to  make  the  gold  lodged  with  the  banks  a source  of 
profit  to  them,  and  they  were  more  disposed  to  lend  on  gold  at  lower 
margins.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  loaned  as  high  as  125  per  cent  They 
could  thus,  by  lending  on  the  gold,  get  seven  per  cent  for  their  notes  and 
then  lend  the  gold  to  the  government  at  four  per  cent,  make  eleven  per 
cent  for  the  use  of  inconvertible  promises,  and  the  government  be  respon- 
sible for  the  returnof  the  gold.  It  was  hardly  a matter  of  surprise  that  a 
gold  speculation  should,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  added  to 
the  national  appreciation  of  the  metal  for  paper ; nor  that  those  banks 
which  held  largely  of  the  “demand  gold  notes,”  which  rose  step  by  step 
with  gold,  should  encourage  the  movement  until  they  had  disposed  of 
these  notes,  and  perhaps  their  gold  to  speculators,  at  very  large  profits. 

It  was  reported  that  one  bank  held  $1,200,000  of  those  notes,  and  real- 
ized $300,000  profit  on  this  movement.  Its  stock  sells  very  high  in  the 
market.  With  the  culmination  of  this  movement  a reaction  was  to  be 
looked  for,  and  gold,  which  had  risen  twenty  per  cent  in  three  weeks, 
fell  back  nearer  to  its  actual  value  as  measured  in  the  depreciation  of  gov- 
ernment issues.  The  depreciation  apparent  in  the  above  table  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

• In  paper.  Id  gold.  Price  of  gold. 

Price  U.  S.  six  per  cent,  May  17 ... . 105  102  103 

“ “ Oct.  18 104£  77  130 

Thus  the  price  of  the  stock  interest  payable  in  gold  fell  twenty- 
five  per  cent  A person  living  in  England  may,  to-day,  buy  them  at  a 
rate  which  gives  him  eight  per  cent  in  gold  ; but,  under  the  circumstances, 
they  are  no  temptation.  The  one-year  certificates  of  the  government  pay 
six  percent  in  gold,  which  gives  the  holder  here  nine  per  cent  interest, 
yet  they  are  at  a discount  even  for  paper.  The  rise  in  prices  really  indi- 
cates the  dissipation  of  the  national  capital,  which  has  been  devoted  to 
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the  war  to  the  exclusion  of  other  employments.  With  the  return  of 
peace  capital,  never  superabundant  in  this  country  for  the  employment  of 
industry,  will  be  dearer  than  ever,  and  few  persons  will  be  able  to  let  it 
lie  in  government  securities.  For  the  same  reason  the  government  will 
be  compelled  to  follow  for  a time  the  dangerous  path  of  paper  money  on 
which  it  has  entered,  and  its  currency  will  be  more  depreciated  than  ever 
as  compared  with  gold.  The  gold  which  it  received  on  deposit  in  Sep- 
tember, with  the  obligation  to  return  it  at  a future  time,  was  worth  sev- 
enteen per  cent  in  the  market.  It  subsequently  rose  'to  thirty-eight  per 
cent,  involving  a loss  to  the  government  of  *800,000  on  *4,000,000  so 
borrowed.  Certainly  this  was  a very  dear  mode  of  borrowing. 

The  taxes  when  paid  in  paper  will  be  found  sufficiently  vexatious  to  a 
people  unused  to  taxes,  and  if  demanded  in  gold  will  become  still  more 
irksome.  That  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  is  now  no  greater  than  it  is, 
is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
issuing  it  are  so  great  that  the  government  cannot  meet  the  demands  upon 
it.  The  loudest  complaints  in  relation  to  the  arrearages  of  the  army  are 
made  in  many  quarters,  and  although  Congress  has  now  been  adjourned 
three  months  the  public  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  small  currency 
in  any  adequate  amounts  as  substitutes  for  “ postage  stamps,”  which  have 
afforded  a miserable  shift,  in  place  of  the  silver  coin  they  helped  to  drive 
out.  On  the  days  on  which  the  small  currency  is  doled  out  to  the  public 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Assistant  Treasury  in  all  the  cities  is  thronged 
to  procure  some  of  the  paper  change — a fact  which  indicates  the  severity 
of  the  distress  which  the  public  undergoes.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  although  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  issue  $300,000,000  of  paper 
demand  notes,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  paper  fractions  of  the 
dollar  that  mav  be  put  afloat,  nor  is  there  any  limit  on  the  amount  of 
one-year  certificates,  bearing  six  per  cent  payable  in  gold,  that  may  be 
uttered.  There  was  authorized  $500,000,000  of  5-20  stock  in  which  to 
fund  them,  but  there  was  no  limit  made  to  the  amount  that  might  be 
issued.  Hence  the  continued  low  price,  even  in  paper,  of  those  certificates, 
of  which  some  $80,000,000  are  outstanding. 

The  resources  of  the  government  that  may  be  developed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  tax  law  are  not  yet  very  manifest,  and  there  seems  to  be 
less  confidence  in  its  effectiveness  than  when  it  was  issued.  The  state  of 
the  market  for  capital  is -such  that  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  govern- 
ment cannot  retrace  it  steps  in  regard  to  paper,  since  it  would  have  but 
two  alternatives,  viz  : to  collect  th-  whole  of  its  revenue  within  the  year 
in  gold,  to  meet  an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,000  per  annum — a mani- 
fest impossibility.  Its  six  per  cent  stocks  are  now  twenty-three  per  cent 
discount  for  paper,  and  to  come  into  the  market  now  to  borrow  large 
amounts  in  gold  would  be  equally  impossible.  There  remains,  then,  to  col- 
lect a nominal  revenue  in  paper,  which  will  involve  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  coming  Congress  to  authorize  the  reissue  of  the  notes  after  De- 
cember, and  probably  to  extend  the  amount. 

The  last  official  statement  of  the  expenditure  was  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  30, 1862,  or  the  first  quarter  after  the  issue  of  the  paper  money. 
It  will  show  the  progress  of  expenditure,  and  the  mode  of  raising  the 
means: 
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RECEIPTS. 

From  customs $18,9X0,000 

Direct  tax 1,795,000 

Sales  of  public  lands 49.000 

Miscellaneous 259,000 

Three  years  bonds  at  7 8-10th  per  cent 18  8. ’5.000 

Five  twenty  years’  bonds,  act  of  Feb.  25,  1862 13,990,000 

Stock  for  Washington  and  Oregon  War  debt 198.000 

U.  S.  notes  per  act  of  July  17  and  August  5,  1861 30.000 

U.  S.  notes  per  act  of  Feb.  25,  1862 98.000,0<>0 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  acts  1st  and  17th  August,  1861 44.252."00 

Temporary  loans,  act  of  Feb.  25,  1862 46,187,000 


Total $238,000,000 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous $6,028,000 

Interior — Pensions  and  Indians 700.026 

War 160,034,000 

Navy 14,800.018 

Interest  on  public  debt,  including  Treasury  notes 3,969.000 

Pay  of  Treasury  notes  issued  by  act  of  Dec.  8,  1857 101. 0^0 

Pay  of  Treasury  notes  issued  by  act  of  March  2,  1861 792,000 

Redemption  of  United  States  notes,  issued  by  act  of  July  17,  1861 . 58  »,000 

Reimbursement  of  temporary  loan,  acts  Feb.  25,  and  March  17,  1862  7,137,000 

Deduct  excess  of  repayments  above  expenses  for  pay  of  Treasury 

notes,  per  act  of  December  17, 1860 38,000 


Total $194,000,000 


The  customs  were,  very  large,  it  will  be  observed,  and  there  was  raised 
$1,795,000  from  the  direct  tax.  The  whole  amount  of  means  raised  was 
$288,000,000  for  the  quarter;  of  this  $46,187,000  was  deposits  received 
at  the  Treasury  at  five  per  cent,  $98,000,000  was  from  paper  money  issues, 
$13,825,000  from  7.30  bonds  paid  out,  $44,252,000  from  one-year  certi- 
ficates paid  out  mostly  at  a discount,  and  only  $13,990,000  from  conver- 
sions of  the  paper  money  into  5-20  bonds.  Of  this  amouut,  $11,291,000 
was  in  the  month  of  June,  when  stocks  had  risen.  There  was,  it  ap- 
pears, no  direct  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the  government,  which  could 
with  difficulty  float  its  six  percent  year  bonds,  although  gold  rose  during 
the  quarter  from  1£  to  9 per  cent  premium.  The  expenditure  for  the 
quarter  was,  it  appears,  apart  from  the  debt,  $182,000,000,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $728,000,000  per  annum  before  the  rise  in  prices  and  before  the  call 
for  600.000  men.  The  War  Department  cost  $160,000,000,  or  just 
double  what  it  cost  in  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  31, 1861,  and  $100,000,000 
more  than  it  cost  in  the  quarter  Sept.  30,  1861.  The  number  of  men 
has  now  doubled  and  the  prices  have  risen,  hence  the  expenses  canuot  be 
less  than  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,000,000  per  annum.  The  expenses  for 
the  year  to  June  1,  1862,  increased  as  follows:  Quarter  to  September  30, 
1861,  $98,239,733;  December  31,  1861,  $144,946,133  ; March  31  1862, 
$171,248,180;  June  30,  1862,  $194,000,000— total,  $608,000,000;  and 
the  debt  reported  by  the  Secretary,  July  1,  1862,  was  $561,901,000,  con- 
sisting of  $1 50,000,00* ) of  paper  money,  $60,000,000  year  bonds, 
$55,000,000  deposits  due  on  demand,  and  the  remainder  funded  debt. 
The  year  bonds  will  be  payable  in  the  spring,  and  thus  swell  the  demands 
upon  the  government,  at  the  same  time  the  high  rates  of  gold  and  ex- 
change diminish  the  imports  and  will  affect  duties.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  financial  question  will  be  a very  grave  one  for  the  whole  com- 
munity on  the  meeting  of  Ccngress. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


I.  Trade  of  Cincinnati.  2.  Tils  Ooffsb  Trad*  of  Brazil.  3.  Cotton,  Tobacco,  and  Suoab 
Tbadr  in  New  Orleans.  4.  Tub  Hop  Trade.  5.  Salt  Tradb  of  Poland.  6.  Sucorssful 
Biob  Growing  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

TRADE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  following,  which  we  have  prepared  from  tables  in  the  Cincinnati 
Price  Current , show  the  trade  of  Cincinnati  for  the  years  ending  August 
31,  1861  and  1862: 


VALUE  OP  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS* 


Articles. 

186!. 

1861. 

Apples,  green 

119,606 

$152,576 

Ale,  Beer,  and  Porter 

21,444 

22,207 

Buffalo  Robes 

106,782 

135  641 

Beef 

14,126 

20,437 

Bagging 

19,455 

2,9*24 

Barley 

178,136 

300,317 

Beans 

78,520 

25,304 

Butter 

233,569 

537,875 

Brooms 

27,020 

33,300 

Boots  and  Shoes 

1,048,649 

1,453,005 

Bran,  Middlings,  etc 

113,464 

114,819 

Crockery  ware,  etc 

83,700 

162,050 

Candles 

54,924 

21,870 

Corn 

529,576 

455  834 

Corn  Meal 

3,356 

3.324 

Cider 

3,715 

9,095 

Cheese 

250,666 

431,002 

Cotton 

4,750,720 

7,137,390 

Coffee 

3,744,904 

3,374.343 

Codfish 

20,580 

72,128 

Cooperage 

142,762 

121,169 

Cattle 

2,160,528 

2,475.685 

Cement  and  Plaster 

26,100 

30,800 

Eggs 

105,858 

235,790 

Flour 

2,490,039 

2,256,847 

Feathers 

194,880 

167,220 

Fish,  sundries 

125,617 

214,391 

Fruits,  dried 

159,605 

114,605 

Grease 

246,312 

121.712 

Glass 

73,932 

93.866 

Glassware 

149,067 

158.195 

Hemp 

550.600 

148,900 

Hides 

631,445 

763,135 

Hardware 

1,240.470 

732.620 

Hay 

157,113 

91,556 

Herrings 

17,338 

3,028 
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Article*. 

Hogs 

Hops 

Horses 

Iron  and  Steel 

Iron — Pig 

Lead 

Lard 

Leather 

Lemons 

Lime 

Liquors 

Merchandise  and  Sundries.  . . 

Merchandise 

Molasses 

Malt 

Nails 

Ods 

Oranges 

Oakum 

Oats 

Oil  Cake 

Onion* 

Pork  and  Bacon 

Potatoes 

Pitch 

Pimento,  Pepper,  etc 

Rye 

Rosin 

Raisins  and  Figs 

Rope,  Twine,  etc 

Rice 

Sugar 

Seed — Flax 

“ Grass  and  Clover. . . . 

“ Hemp 

Salt 

Shot 

Starch 

Sheep 

Stearine 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Tallow 

Tar 

Turpentine 

Wines 

Wheat 

Wool 

Whisky 

Yarns — Cotton 

Oil — Coal 


m. 

|!>6I. 

3,643,212 

6,396,672 

77,740 

70.'  80 

5,174,520 

1,234,700 

815,492 

937.606 

663,656 

590.800 

234,156 

297.229 

1,970,008 

1,169.1*9 

472,396 

296,8  JO 

55,660 

14,864 

44,200 

72,429 

148,010 

221,400 

37,415,000 

34,230,000 

6 555  880 

3,174  400 

349,840 

860,376 

76,548 

56,122 

411,186 

398.316 

480,500 

870.980 

53.948 

51  636 

66,024 

34.336 

401,6.-5 

226,381 

1,375 

13  560 

8,533 

15,838 

2,452,740 

2,616  783 

137.187 

127,292 

2,061 

1.751 

55,200 

37,008 

98  874 

78  754 

6,525 

19.140 

35.137 

67.607 

76,968 

79056 

408.870 

148  995 

3,993,445 

3,559.270 

62.601 

63,617 

136.542 

242,749 

6,540 

4,299 

529,557 

247.594 

72,696 

47,120 

119  516 

56,540 

54.906 

49,592 

24,224 

18,353 

886,745 

672  375 

7.169  288 

2,372,690 

175.230 

145,640 

9,120 

11,388 

51,090 

89,320 

247,350 

204.562 

1,770,434 

1,129,007 

208,746 

119,680 

3,437,088 

2,233,313 

8,040 

23,546 

127,812 
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Articles.  , Value, 


Oil — Petroleum 

1868. 

39,463 

m. 

Lumber 

687.500 

800,000 

Coal 

480.000 

882,000 

Shingles 

87,500 

93  000 

Coopers’  stuff,  wood  and  stoue 

621,0  0 

525,000 

Total 

103,292,893 

90,198,136 

VALUE  OP  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS. 
Articles.  ]£6!. 

1861. 

Apples,  green 

152,245 

#78.206 

Alcohol 

944,280 

651,915 

Ale,  Beer,  and  Porter 

79,480 

80.640 

Buffalo  Robes 

100.940 

151,330 

Beef 

320,013 

184,684 

Bagging 

2,605 

2,540 

Barley 

31,539 

41,255 

Beans 

76,776 

28.377 

Brooms 

13,932 

29,035 

Butter 

66,165 

283,957 

Bran,  Shorts,  etc 

36  481 

51,994 

Boots  and  Shoes 

260,211 

516,107 

Crockery  ware,  etc 

34.788 

66,606 

Chairs 

86.144 

130,416 

Candles 

1,598.980 

829,404 

Corn 

135,504 

139.993 

Corn  Meal 

5,214 

4,323 

Cheese 

59,528 

155,019 

Cotton 

4,317.600 

6,874  075 

Coffee 

3,528.256 

2,294,502 

Cooperage 

227.874 

121,370 

Cattle 

1,361,086 

1,171,098 

Cement  and  Plaster 

7,274 

7,100 

Egg» 

44.051 

100,690 

Flour 

1,879,141 

2,026,468 

Feathers 

294.960 

218.348 

Fish,  sundry 

Fruit,  dried 

80.515 

97,691 

94,262 

50,052 

Furniture 

507,964 

3,372,106 

Grease 

124.832 

40,562 

Glass 

23,740 

31,551 

Glassware 

25,080 

18,515 

Hemp 

434,160 

6 ,625 

Hides 

608,857 

648,050 

Hardware 

102.760 

312  900 

Hay 

105,834 

28  604 

Hogs 

60,550 

228^88 

Hops 

19,180 

29,210 

Horses 

6,783,280 

1,395.900 

Iron  and  Steel 

1,274,252 

1,262,971 
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Articles.  Yelne. » 


11-62. 

1861. 

Lard 

2,033,528 

2,450,947 

Leather 

548,298 

411,468 

Lime 

3,597 

5,199 

Molasses 

456,944 

673.088 

Malt 

93,789 

124.693 

Nails 

238.824 

272.244 

Oil 

1,929,345 

1,883.105 

Oats  / 

135,255 

40. . 93 

Oil  Cake 

16,150 

44.975 

Onions 

3.393 

10,745 

Pork  and  Bacon 

5,218.250 

6,700,187 

Potatoes 

13.882 

88.871 

Rye 

37,774 

33.156 

Rope,  Twine,  etc 

56,712 

90,975 

Sugar 

2,643,930 

2,343,510 

Seed— Flax 

7,409 

2,484 

“ Grass  and  Clover 

66.948 

195.975 

Soap 

341.061 

209,508 

Salt 

256,712 

160  027 

Starch 

166,875 

93.130 

Sheep 

14,866 

13,200 

Stearine 

99,314 

89.080 

Sundry — Merchandise 

23,372,840 

20,904,640 

u Liquors 

744,380 

296,370 

“ Manufactures 

167.005 

69,652 

Spices ' 

11,407 

6,820 

Tobacco  

7,321,890 

2,434,296 

Tallow 

2- 7,920 

148,680 

Vinegar 

43.228 

30,240 

Wines 

361.836 

48,204 

Wheat 

1,102,564 

525,065 

W ool 

264,925 

159,453 

Whisky 

1,906.528 

1,813,143 

White  Lead 

97,231 

102,942 

Castings 

134,882 

543,482 

Total 

#76,449,862 

#67,023,126 

THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL. 

A correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce , under  date  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  September  8,  1862,  gives  a very  interesting  account  of  the  coffee 
trade  of  Brazil.  He  says : 

I have  recently  been  led,  by  higher  duties,  amidst  the  coffee  plantations 
of  Brazil,  and  have  recorded  some  of  my  observations,  a tew  of  which 
may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time,  when  the  question  is  beginning  to 
be  raised,  “Where  shall  the  world  obtain  its  future  supply  of  coffee?”  I 
do  not  intend  to  trace  its  history  from  its  mountain  home  in  Abyssinia, 
neither  its  first  naturalization  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  nor  its  second  transfer, 
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which  made  it  in  1699  one  of  the  rarities  of  Batavia,  whence  it  traveled 
to  conservatories  of  kings  in  Europe.  I shall  only  hint  at  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  new  world,  before  giving  an  account  of  its  statistics,  culture, 
and  prospects  in  Brazil.  The  statistics  will  be  valuable  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

In  1710  the  grand  Louis  of  France  received  from  the  botanical  gardens 
of  Amsterdam  a small  coffee  plant,  the  child  of  those  trees  which  in 
eleven  years  had  begun  to  flourish  so  well  at  Batavia.  Louis  XIV  gave 
the  little  stranger  a pasMng  notice  and  then  ordered  .it  to  bq  placed  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  not  imagining  the  great  destiny  which  awaited  the 
diminutive  exotic.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  convey  slips  from  this 
plant  to  the  French  West  Indies.  In  1720  the  attempt  was  successful, 
for  in  that  year  Antoine  de  Jussieu,  the  great  naturalist,  confided  to  a 
Captain  Declieux  three  plants,  which  it  was  hoped  would  not  share  the 
fate  of  previous  lots.  Two  of  the  plants  died,  and  the  survivor  owed  its 
existence  to  the  self-sacrificing  captain,  who,  when  short  of  water,  divided 
his  ration  with  the  coffee  tree.  It  reached  Martinique,  thrived,  and  be- 
came the  parent  of  the  coffee  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the 
Spanish  main. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  coffee  plant 
was  introduced  into  Brazil.  Some  say  that  a few  plants  were  given  to 
the  Portuguese  Viceroy  by  a Dutch  admiral  who  was  on  his  way  from 
Java  to  Holland,  and  stopped  to  refresh  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Others  be- 
lieve that  the  vast  plantations  of  this  Empire  had  their  origin  in  De 
Jussieu’s  little  plant  sent  to  Martinique;  others  that  it  went  from  Java  to 
Surinam,  from  Surinam  to  Cayenne,  and  from  Cayenne  to  Para,  on  the 
Amazon.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  whom  be- 
longs the  honor  of  planting  the  first  coffee  tree  in  Brazil.  A Franciscan 
friar  named  Villoso  in  1754  placed  a small  tree  in  thegardeu  of  the  San 
Antonio  Convent  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  While  trees  were  planted 
here  and  there  on  almost  every  plantation  devoted  to  sugar,  corn,  man- 
dioca,  etc.,  etc.,  there  was  no  definite  culture,  there  was  no  one  who  made 
it  a specialty.  It  was  cultivated  in  quantities  only  sufficient  to  furnish 
the  family  with  coffee,  and  early  travelers  to  Brazil  in  this  century  spoke 
of  the  coffee  tree  as  holding  a very  insignificant  place  on  the  plantations. 
Henry  Martyn,  the  lamented  missionary  to  Persia,  who  touched  at  Bahia 
on  bis  way  to  the  East  Indies  in  1805,  gives  account  of  pepper  planta- 
tions, but  only  incidentally  mentions  coffee  as  a tree  planted  occasionally, 
but  not  for  producing  a large  article  of  export.  It  was  near  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  that  a Mr.  Lescene,  owing  to  the  troubles  in  Hayti, 
came  to  Brazil,  and  he  was  the  first  person  to  engage  seriously  in  the  cul- 
ture of  a staple  which  to-day  far  surpasses  every  other  in  this  Empire. 
In  1808  the  Carta  Regia  of  Don  John  VI  threw  open  the  ports  of  Brazil 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Coffee  production  had  increased  so  that 
in  1808  30,000  sacks  (160  pounds  each)  of  the  coveted  beverage  berry 
were  exported  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Previous  to  1825,  Java,  Cuba, 
and  the  English  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  were  the  principal 
producers  of  coffee.  Since  that  time  Brazil  has  distanced  them  all.  For 
a number  of  years  she  has  produced  for  exportation  nearly  half  the  coffee 
of  the  world,  and  some  years  she  even  exported  more  than  half.  I have 
made,  with  considerable  trouble  and  care,  the  following  comparisons  and 
calculations  from  Brazilian  State  papers,  and  for  the  last  three  years  from 
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Messrs.  Maxwell,  Wright  <fc  Co’s,  circular.  The  “crop  year”  differs 
but  little  from  the  Brazilian  financial  year,  and  extends  from  the  1st  of 
J uly  to  the  30th  of  June  following.  A single  glance  will  show  what  a con- 
trast there  is  between  1809,  when  30,000  bags  were  exported,  and  1854-55 
(the  most  productive  year  recorded)  when  2,005,424  were  sent  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  millreis  may  be  estimated  at  54  cent9, 
though  it  has  been,  on  account  of  difference  of  exchange,  much  higher: 

THE  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  EXPORTATIONS  FOR  PERIOD8  OF  THREE  TEARS. 


1840-41-42-48 1,101,473  bags,  which  sold  at  Rio  for  17,804,000  milreis- 

1843-44-45-46 1,245,855  bags,  which  sold  at  Rio  for  18,938,600  milreis- 

1846-47-48-49 1,860,393  bags,  which  sold  at  Rio  for  22,881,000  milreis- 

1849-50-51-52 1,708,593  bags,  which  sold  at  Rio  for  29,465,800  milreis* 

1852-63-54-56. 2,109,969  bags,  which  sold  at  Rio  for  89,277,800  milreis. 

1855-66-67-58 2,293,145  bags,  which  sold  at  Rio  for  48,640,600  milreis. 

185S-69-60-61 2,245,479  bags. 

1861-62 1,638,114  bags. 


The  year  1800  was  a very  prosperous  year,  the  exportation  being  no 
less  than  2,557,179  bags,  while  in  1801-02  the  coffee  disease  became 
fully  apparent,  when  the  exportation  fell  off,  in  a single  twelvemonth,  to 
1,033.114,  or  in  other  words,  fully  one-third.  I shall  again  refer  to  this 
disease,  which  has  been  so  disastrous  upon  the  chief  production  of  this 
empire. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  column  of  figures  how  the  price  of 
coffee  became  enhanced  between  1840  and  1852 — ».  e.  the  annual  average 
for  the  first  three  years  was  22,881,000  milreis  for  the  annual  average 
crop  of  1,800,393  bags,  against  28,405,300  milreis  for  a smaller  annual 
crop  of  1,708,593  bags.  This  contrast  is  still  more  striking  when  we 
compare  particular  years.  The  crop  exported  in  the  year  1848-49  con- 
sisted of  1,720,000  bags,  which  sold  for  21,513,000  milreis.  The  expor- 
tation of  the  year  1853-54,  was  1,739,007  bags,  which  brought  35,444,000 
milreis.  The  crop  of  1801-02  is  the  smallest  since  1845-40.  The  five 
largest  exportations  were  in  the  following  years: 


1850-51 sacks  2,029.053 

1854- 55 2,005,424 

1855- 50 2,330,301 

1850-57 2,005,239 

1858-59 2,422,000 

1800-01 2,557,179 


The  African  slave  trade  was  effectually  put  down  in  1850.  The  price 
of  slaves  increased  and  the  number  of  slaves  decreased  most  perceptibly 
from  1851  to  1852.  But  taking  the  annual  average  of  nine  years  after 
1852,  and  comparing  them  with  the  annual  average  of  the  nine  years  after 
1842-43,  we  find  the  increase  in  production  between  25  and  30  per  cent 
It  is  believed  that  slavery  has  decreased  throughout  the  Empire  30  per 
cent,  and  in  the  coffee  region  perhaps  half  that  rate,  yet  we  see  the  main 
staple  of  Brazil  really  increasing,  so  that  the  crop  of  1800-01  lacks  little 
less  than  50,000  sacks  of  being  the  largest  ever  gathered.  Fears  had 
been  entertained  that  Brazil  would  lose  her  supremacy,  and  indeed  effec- 
tiveness as  a coffee  growing  country,  when  the  African  slave  trade  was 
put  down  ; but  the  above  facts  and  figures  demonstrate  the  contrary.  The 
exportations  of  1858-59  were  large  from  every  coffee  producing  country, 
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and  in  order  to  show  the  position  which  Brazil  maintains  I give  the  follow- 
ing tables,  which  are  of  value  to  the  general  reader,  and  are  worth  filing 
by  those  engaged  in  this  commerce.  In  the  crop  year  of  1858-59  there 


was  produced  in : 

Brazil sacks  2,422,000 

Java 915,000 

Ceylon 490,000 

Hayti 350,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  140,000 

8umatra 140,000 

Venezuela 140,000 

Costa  Rica. 70,000 

Singapore  and  Malaca  7 0,000 

Mocha 35,000 


English  possessions 


other  than  Ceylon.  35,000 

Manilla. 21,000 

French,  Dutch,  and 
other  possessions  in 
the  W e«t  Indies  and 
South  America....  14,000 


Total 4,872,000 


The  consumption  in  non-producing  countries  during  the  same  year  was 
greater  than  the  importation,  doubtless  owing  to  large  stocks  on  hand. 
The  next  table  will  show  that  if  Brazil  is  the  first  producer,  the  United 
States  (in  time  of  peace)  is  the  greatest  consumer.  In  1858-59  the  con- 
sumption of  coffee  was  as  follows : 


The  United  States sacks  1,575,000 

Prussia,  Hamburg,  and  British  portions  of  Germany 810,000 

Austria  and  the  remainder  of  Germany 525,000 

Belgium  and  Holland 665,000 

Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Tuftey,  and  Switzerland 525.000 

France 420,000 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia 350,000 

England 280,000 

Australia  and  other  parts  of  the  world 140,000 


Total . . 5,320,000 

Sadly  instructive  are  the  figures  for  1861-62  in  Messrs.  Maxwell  dr 
Wright's  last  circular,  which  exhibits  the  exportation  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States  during  the  last  three  years. 

EXPORTED  FROM  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


1859-60.  1860-61.  1861-61. 

Sacks  of  coffee.  -■  ■ ■ -"■» 

To  the  United  States 832,042  1,204,936  ‘ 509,646 

To  Europe 869,811  1,309,280  1,072,792 


According  to  the  just  proportion,  the  United  States  should  have  im- 
ported at  least  900,000  bags  during  this  year,  but  the  troubles  of  our 
country  have  caused  an  extraordinary  falling  off.  This  is  more  perceptible 
in  the  bags  sent  to  our  chief  ports.  New  York  imported  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1860-61,  446,145  sacks ; in  1861-62,  181,704  6acks ; Balti- 
more in  1860-61,  203,231  sacks;  1861-62,  47,454  sacks;  New  Orleans, 
1860-61,  285,079  sacks;  1861-62,  6,185  sacks. 

The  most  remarkable  “ports  in  the  United  States”  (l  quote  from  the 
circular)  are  the  following,  to  which  were  exported  the  number  of  sacks 
opposite  their  names:  Brazil,  9,000;  Havana,  51,550;  St.  Thomas, 
84,705  ; Mataraoras,  6,952. 

▼OL.  XL VII. — no.  v.  28 
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COTTON,  TOBACCO,  AND  SUGAR  TRADE  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  New  Orleans  Price  Current  of  September  1,  contains  a statement 
of  the  business  of  New  Orleans  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  1, 
from  which  we  take  the  following : 

STOCK  OF  COTTON,  20TH  AUGUST,  1862. 


Southern  press bales  1 .... 

Sundry  pickeries 225  226 

ON  SHIPBOARD. 

Ship  Undaunted 126 

Stock  on  hand  August  20 852 

STATEMENT  OF  COTTON,  AUGUST  20TH,  1862. 

Stock  on  hand  September  1,  1861 bales  10,118 

Arrived  since  April  25th 4,056 

Arrived  previously 34,974  88,730 

Additional  bales  made  from  waste  and  damaged  cot- 
ton, samples,  Ac 1,000 


Total 

Exported  since  April  25 

Exported  previously 

Supposed  to  have  been  shipped 
which  we  have  no  record  of 
Burnt  in  presses  and  on  ship- 
board April  24,  about.. . . . 


49,848 

6,725 

14,873^ 

6,698  27,296 

22,200  49,496 


Stock  on  hand  and  on  shipboard,  August  20 352 

STATEMENT  OF  TOBACCO,  AUGUST  20,  1862. 


Stock  on  hand  September,  1861 . 

15,121 

Arrived  previously 

1,063 

1,063 

Total 

16,184 

Exported  since  April  25 

2,03? 

Exported  previously 

2,037 

Broken  up  for  baling,  city  con- 
sumption,  Ac 

1,249 

3,286 

Stock  on  hand  and  on  shipboard  August  20 12,898 

The  statistics  of  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  are  as  follows : 

The  actual  yield  is  estimated  to  have  comprised  459,410  hogsheads, 
averaging  1,150  pounds,  and  making  an  aggregate  weight  of  528.321,500 
pounds.  This  embraced  389,264  hogsheads  of  brown  sugar,  made  by  the 
old  process,  and  70,146  refined,  clarified,  Ac.,  including  cistern  bottoms, 
the  whole  being  the  product  of  1,291  sugar  houses,  of  which  1,027  were 
worked  by  steam  and  264  by  horse  power.  The  crop  of  the  preceding 
year  amounted  to  228,753  hogsheads,  weighing  263,065,000  pouQds, 
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showing  an  increase  for  the  last  year  of  230,657  hogsheads,  or  265,266,500 
pounds. 

According  to  our  calculations  the  price  of  the  entire  orop  has  averaged 
4f  against  5£  c.  last  year.  At  this  average,  and  taking  the  estimate  of 
of  1,150  pounds  to  the  hogshead,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  crop  of 
459,410  hogsheads  is  $25,095,271  against  $14,468,627,  the  product  of 
228,753  hogsheads  last  year ; or  an  increase  of  $10,626,644.  The  re- 
ceipts at  the  levee  since  the  1st  of  September  have  been  225,356  hogs- 
heads and  7,907  tierces  and  barrels,  against  174,637  hogsheads  and  5,976 
tierces  and  barrels  last  year. 

The  stock  now  on  hand  in  this  State  is  estimated  at  170,000  hogsheads. 

The  yield  of  molasses  from  the  last  year’s  cane  crop  is  estimated  at 
seventy  gallons  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  sugar,  against  the  same  for  the 
previous  year,  or  an  aggregate  of  36,982,505  gallons  against  18,414,550 
the  year  previous,  showing  an  increase  of  18,567,955  gallons,  or  more 
than  as  much  again.  The  arrivals  at  the  levee  during  the  season  have 
been  401,404  barrels  against  313,260  last  year,  showing  an  increase  of 
88,944  barrels. 

The  total  value  of  the  product,  estimated  at  an  average  of  18£  cents 
per  gallon,  sums  up  $6,703,079  against  $4,235,346  last  year,  showing  an 
increase  of  $2,467,733. 

We  have  prepared  the  following  tables  which  will  be  found  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  above  : 


TOTAL  COTTON  OROP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  PROM  1825  TO  1861.  * 


1860-1.. 
1859-60. 
1858-9.. 
1857-8.. 
1856-7.. 
1855-6. . 
1854-5.. 
1853-4.. 
1852-3.. 
1851-2.. 
1850-1.. 
1849-50. 


Bales. 

. 3,656,086 
. 4,669,770 
. 3,851,481 
. 3,113,962 
. 2,939,519 
. 3,527,845 
. 2,847,339 
. 2,930,027 
. 3,262,882 
. 3,015,029 
. 2,355,257 
. 2,096,706 


1848-9.... 

1847-8 

1846.7.... 

1845-6 

1844-5 

1843-4 

1842-3 

1841-2 

1840-1 

1839-40... 

1838-9 

1837-8 


Bales. 

2,728,596 

2,347,634 

1,778,651 

2,100,537 

2,394,503 

2,030,409 

2,378,875 

1,683,574 

1,634,945 

2,177,835 

1,360,532 

1,801,497 


1836-7* •• 
1835-6... 
1834-5... 
1833-4... 
1832-3... 
1831-2... 
1830-1... 
1829-30. . 
1828-9... 
1827-8... 
1826-7... 
1825-6... 


Bales. 

1,422,930 

1,360,725 

1,254,328 

1,205,394 

1,070,438 

987,477 

1,038,848 

976,845 

870,415 

727,593 

957,281 

720,027 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  CONSUMED  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATES  AND 
EXPORTED  FROM  1847  TO  1861. 


1847-8..bales 

United 

States. 

616,044 

Foreign 

export 

1,731,590 

1854-5..bale8 

United 

States. 

706,412 

1848-9 

642,485 

2,086,111 

1855-6 

770,739 

1849-50 

613,498 

1,483,208 

1856-7 

819,936 

1850-1 

485, 61^ 

1,869,643 

1857-8 

595,562 

1851-2 

699,603 

2,315,426 

1858-9 

927,651 

1852-3 

803,725 

2,459,157 

1859-60 

972,043 

1853-4 

737,236 

2,192,791 

1860-1 

848,740 

Foreign 

export 

2,140,927 

2,757,106 

2,119,583 

2,518,400 

2,923,830 

3,677,727 

2,812,346 
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Statistics  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

THE  HOP  TRAPE. 

The  following  in  relation  to  the  hop  trade  is  from  the  trade  circular  of 
Messrs.  Woolloton  <fc  Son: 

The  16th  of  September,  1862,  dates  the  freedom  of  English  hops  from 
excise  impost,  and  the  abolition  of  customs  duties  upon  foreign  hop6.  Time 
alone  can  show  the  effect  so  serious  a change  will  have  on  the  average  prices 
of  a produce  of  increasing  importance  throughout  the  world.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  under  perfect  freedom  of  trade  hops  will  vary  in  price  in  each  dis- 
trict of  production,  only  in  proportion  to  their  quality  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
port; and  that  consumers  will  find  prices  more  uniformly  even  than  has 
hitherto  been  known,  since  the  simultaneous  failure  in  the  crop  at  home  and 
abroad  is  beyond  the  range  of  probability.  With  regard  to  the  present 
season  we  remark,  that  the  unfavorable  weather  of  part  of  the  summer  has 
had  its  influence  upon  the  English  crop.  From  the  Worcester  district  but 
a very  small  produce  will  be  received,  and  scarcely  any  of  fine  quality. 
Many  of  the  best  Mid  Kent  and  a few  East  Kent  parishes  have  been  much 
affected  with  mould  and  red  rust  The  Farnham  crop  is  but  moderate ; 
the  Country  Famhams,  Weald  of  Kent,  and  Sussex  plantations,  produce  a 
very  large  crop  of  fine  quality.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  result  is 
very  variable.  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  do  not  grow  so  many  hops  as  last 
year,  but  the  quality  of  their  crop  is  most  superior.  This  circumstance  will 
tend  to  compensate  for  the  injury  which  has  affected  some  of  our  best  par- 
ishes at  home.  The  other  districts  of  Germany  have  a very  large  produce, 
but  it  is,  as  usual,  deficient  in  flavor  and  strength.  It  is  within  the  expe- 
rience of  some  brewers  to  have  bought  these  hops  at  low  prices,  under  the 
name  of  Bavarians,  and  when  too  late  to  have  discovered  the  difference. 
From  the  western  provinces  of  France,  where  the  crop  is  very  large,  we  shall 
receive  considerable  consignments,  of  exquisite  flavor  and  condition,  culti- 
vated and  cured  with  extreme  care.  The  Belgian  crop  is  not  so  abundant 
as  last  year,  but  there  will  be  no  lack  of  samples  of  beautiful  color  and  con- 
dition. A few  plantations  are  attacked  with  mould,  a malady  hitherto  un- 
known in  that  country.  The  American  crop  is  large,  and  the  circumstances 
of  that  country  will  lead  to  important  consignments  to  England.  In  no 
single  district  of  production  is  there  a total  failure,  and  in  by  far  the  largest 
portions  of  plantations  at  home  and  abroad  the  crop  is  abundant  In  our 
judgment,  therefore,  the  prices  asked  for  new  hops  are  not  at  present  suffi- 
ciently reasonable  to  induce  brewers  to  go  largely  into  stock. 


SALT  TRADE  OF  POLAND. 

The  salt  trade  in  Poland  is  a government  monopoly,  which  has  existed 
since  the  last  partition  of  Poland.  Formerly  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  re- 
ceived one-half  of  the  income  produced  by  the  salt  mines  at  Wieiicxtia, 
near  Cracow ; but  these  mines  having  been  ceded  to  Austria,  a monopoly 
of  the  salt  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  granted  to  the  Polish  treasury  as  a 
compensation  for  the  revenue  abandoned  to  Austria. 

This  source  of  revenue  was  farmed  for  some  years,  and  produced  on  an 
average,  from  the  year  1816  to  1821,  an  annual  sum  of  820,000  roubles. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  government  purchased  about  10,000  tons  of 
English  salt  from  the  Prussian  Government,  paying  at  the  rate  of  22.10 
roubles  per  ton  ; and  English  salt  continued  to  be  imported  into  the  king- 
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dom  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000  tons  per  annum,  till  the  year  1834,  the 
price  having  been  reduced  to  13.36  roubles  per  ton.  Since  that  date,  the 
purchase  of  English  salt  has  entirely  ceased,  except  during  the  year  1855, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  blockade  of  the  Russian  ports,  salt  was  ad- 
mitted exceptionally  into  the  empire  by  the  Polish  frontier. 

The  Polish  treasury,  in  virtue  of  a contract  with  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, which  expired  in  March  last,  purchased  annually  from  the  latter 
government  650,000  Vienna  centners  of  rock  salt,  which,  including  12 
per  cent  on  the  weight  allowed  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  covet 
Wes.  makes,  in  Polish  measure,  2,471,600  poods;  the  price  being  15J 
kopecks  per  pood. 

The  government  salt  works  within  the  kingdom,  at  Giechocinek,  which 
are  now  farmed  by  the  Polish  Bank,  produced,  in  the  year  1860,  319,000 
poods  of  salt,  for  which  the  government  paid  the  bank  at  the  rate  of  30 
kopecks  per  pood. 

The  market  price  of  salt,  within  the  kingdom,  is  90  kopecks  per  pood 
for  first  quality,  and  80  kopecks  for  inferior,  and  it  is  sold  exclusively  in 
government  depots,  and  by  government  officials,  the  number  of  depots  for 
the  sale  being  forty.  The  entire  quantity  sold  during  the  year  1860 
amounted  to  2,836.551  poods,  the  value  being  2 503,000  roubles. 

In  addition  to  this  the  imperial  treasury  paid,  in  1860,  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Polish  Government  in  the  year 
1851,  when  the  Polish  customs  duties  were  abandoned,  and  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  to  the  treasury  on  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  salt  from 
the  then  existing  price  to  the  present  rate,  the  sum  of  2,199,373  roubles, 
which,  added  to  the  above  value  of  2.510,000  roubles,  makes  the  total 
value  of  4,709,373  roubles,  the  receipts  of  this  monopoly. 

The  expenses  of  purchase  and  transport  are  stated  in  the  Polish  budget 
at  1,953,000  roubles,  which,  deducted  from  the  above,  makes  a clear  gain 
to  the  treasury  of  2,746,373  roubles. — Grocer  of  London . 


SUCCESSFUL  RICE  0R0WIH0  UV  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Honolulu  Commercial  Advertiser  says  that  “ Messrs.  Judd  and 
Wilder  have  just  hai  vested  their  first  crop  of  rice,  and  shipped  it  on 
board  the  Comet  for  San  Francisco.  Having  beard  that  the  yield  was 
very  large,  we  have  requested  the  particulars,  from  these  gentlemen,  who 
have  kindly  supplied  them.  Their  land  is  situated  at  Waiahole  on  the 
windward  side  of  Oahu,  in  the  Koolau  district,  and  embraced  83  taro 
patches,  which  have  been  accurately  surveyed,  showing  an  area  of  15 
acres  and  802  feet.  The  yield  of  this  land  was  carefully  weighed  as  it 
was  put  on  board  the  Comet,  and  turns  out  89,200  pounds  or  5, 935J 
pounds  per  acre.  Extraordinary  as  this  yield  may  appear,  it  would  have 
been  much  greater  had  not  the  grain  on  five  acres  been  badly  beaten  down 
and  rotted  by  a severe  rain  storm,  causing  a loss  on  that  tract  of  about 
one-half  its  yield.  Had  not  this  casuality  occurred,  the  produce  of  the 
15  acres  would  have  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds . There  can 
be  no  mistake  in  this  statement,  and  the  experience  of  other  rice  growers 
in  that  vicinity  will  attest  it.  We  congratulate  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  on  this 
result  of  their  first  attempt  in  rice  growing,  and  doubt  not  this  new 
branch  of  industry  will  prove,  in  favorable  localities,  and  under  foreign 
management,  the  most  remunerative  crop  that  can  be  grown/’ 
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RAILWAY,  CANAL,  AND  TELEGRAPH  STATISTICS. 


1 A Railway  throttoh  thr  Pyrixibb.  9.  The  Italia*  Railway  Coxract.  & Tolls  ob 
Railroadb.  4.  8tbbl  rot  Railway  Barb.  5.  Thi  Nbw  York  Gamalb. 

A RAILWAY  THROUGH  THE  PYRENEES. 

The  successful  completion  of  a Spanish  railway  across  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  first  which  has  actually  passed  over  either  of  the  two  greatest  of  the 
mountainous  ranges  of  Western  Europe,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient interest  in  several  respects  to  deserve  a passing  notice. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1802,  the  first  railway  train,  drawn  by  locomo- 
tive engines,  crossed  the  chain  of  the  Cantabrian  Pyrenees,  over  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  Tudela  and  Bilbao  Railway,  from  the  seaport  of  Bilbao 
to  the  town  of  Miranda  on  the  Ebro.  On  the  22d  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  for  Spain  made  his  inspection  from  Miranda  to  Bilbao,  returning 
on  the  23d,  the  passage  across  the  mountains  being  made  by  trains  run- 
ning also  in  both  directions  each  day.  The  distance  from  Bilbao  to  Mi- 
randa is  about  sixty-six  English  miles,  of  which  more  than  forty  miles  are 
in  ascending  from  the  coast  to  the  summit,  which  is  2,163  feet  above  the 
sea,  being  the  lowest  pass  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  north- 
ern slopes  are  almost  invariably  steep.  Here  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come are  concentrated.  In  the  present  case  they  have  been  surmounted  by 
winding  along  the  shoulders  of  the  mountains,  with  heavy  works  of  excava- 
tion, tunneling,  and  embankments,  until  the  railway  resembles  a turnpike 
road  more  than  such  a line  as  is  usually  considered  should  be  made  to  en- 
able a locomotive  engine  to  travel  over  it  with  speed  and  safety,  and  drag- 
ging heavy  loads.  The  average  rate  of  ascent  from  the  sea  is  54  feet  per 
mile;  the  maximum  is  76  feet.  The  predominant  curvature  has  a radius 
of  300  yards  only,  and  the  curves  are  constantly  reverting.  There  are  two 
points  on  the  line  at  the  entrance  of  the  Concha,  or  Basin  of  Ordima  (the 
ancient  capital  of  the  province  of  Biscay,)  distant  only  600  yards  apart 
measured  horizontally  across  the  neck  or  gorge  of  the  basin,  which  are  dis- 
tant fully  eight  and  a half  miles  from  each  other  in  travelling  along  the 
line,  and  which  differ  456  feet  in  level.  A technical  description  of  the 
railway  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  it  would  occupy  pages  to  paint  in 
words  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery,  seen  as  it  was  seen,  in  full 
perfection,  under  the  beautiful  sunny  sky  which  beamed  over  each  day’s 
passage  of  the  trains.  The  changes  of  view  were  almost  as  rapid  as  the 
motion  of  the  locomotive  engine,  owing  to  the  tortuous  character  of  the 
course,  forced  upon  the  engineer  by  the  rugged  country  traversed.  The 
last  glimpse  of  the  northern  landscape  which  the  passengers  had  was  over 
the  Gujuli  waterfall,  and  down  to  a depth  of  400  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  into  which  it  fell ; after  which  the  carriages  rushed  into  the  summit 
tunnel  to  emerge  into  a wide  meadow  with  a gently  falling  stream  ; for 
the  descent  on  the  southern  side  is  very  gradual,  the  average  rate  from  the 
summit  to  the  Ebro  being  less  than  24  feet  to  a mile.  The  valley  being 
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wide  the  curves  are  also  much  easier.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  de- 
scent is  the  pass  or  gorge  of  the  Techas,  through  which  flows  the  river 
Bazas  at  the  village  of  Subijana  Morillos,  where  Wellington  had  his  head- 
quarters a night  before  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in  the  summer  of  1813. 

The  time  occupied  by  trains  between  Bilbao  and  Miranda  is  two  hours 
and  three-quarters.  To  the  powerful  locomotives  of  this  railway  the  sharp 
reversing  curves  and  steep  gradients  in  ascending  from  the  north  to  the 
summit  appear  to  make  no  difference  with  trains  of  seven  or  eight  car- 
riages. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  crossing  of  the  mountains  on  the  2 2d  of  August, 
there  was  the  usual  cortege  of  authorities  and  officials  meeting  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  party.  The  u*ual  breakfast  was 
set  out,  but  there  were  no  toasts  and  no  speeches.  Upon  arriving  in  Bilbao 
a small  steamer  took  the  distinguished  group  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  (Nervion)  where  a good  view  was  obtained  of  the  deep  Bay  of  Bil- 
bao, where  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a breakwater  more  than  a mile  in 
length,  within  which  nearly  1,000  acres  of  sheltered  anchorage  will  be 
attainable — in  fact,  a safety  harbor,  so  much  required  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  southern  division  of  the  Tudela  and  Bilbao  Railway  (which  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  early  part  of  the  year  1863)  proceeds  eastward  from 
Miranda  for  nearly  ninety  miles,  always  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  for  strategic  though  not  for  engineering  reasons. 

The  amount  expended  and  to  be  expended  on  the  155  miles  of  the  Tu- 
dela and  Bilbao  Railway  is  about  £2,500,000  sterling.  The  sixty-six 
miles  from  Bilbao  to  Miranda  (including  twenty  miles  of  the  most  difficult 
of  railway  works  known,  principally  through  the  Pyrenees)  have  cost  merely 
for  construction  more  than  $1,000,000;  the  eighty-nine  miles  along  the 
Ebro  have  been  made  for  four-fifths  of  that  sum.  The  rest  of  the  money 
has  been  spent  on  stations,  rolling  stock,  management,  <fcc.  The  total  with 
all  paid  and  capital  account  closed  is  £16,000  per  English  mile,  and  is 
within  the  capital  of  the  company.  The  whole  of  this  capital  is  Spanish 
money,  mostly  subscribed  by  Bilbao  and  its  commercial  connections.  Not 
a share  is  held  out  of  Spain  or  the  colonies  of  Spain.  No  bonds  have  been 
issued,  nor  any  mortgages  given.  The  credit  of  the  company  and  of  its 
directors  stood  high  enough  to  procure  them  all  the  financial  aid  they 
wanted ; and  they  were  spared  the  necessity  of  having  to  issue  their  ob- 
ligations at  the  ruinous  discount  common  to  other  railway  companies  on  the 
Continent  There  is  a government  subvention  equivalent  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  capital. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  line  joins  the  Northern  Railway  of  Spain  at 
Miranda  on  the  Ebro,  which  railway  is  opened  from  Madrid  to  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  Alzazua,  about  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Vittoria,  with 
the  exception  of  a gap  of  30  or  40  miles,  including  the  Guadarama  Moun- 
tains. By  this  route  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Marquis  Armioo  ds 
Vega),  returned  from  Bilbao  to  Madrid  in  18  hours,  of  which  only  12 
were  by  railway.  When  the  above  gap  is  closed  as  it  will  be  next  year, 
the  journey  from  Bilbao  to  Madrid  will  be  performed  in  14  hours.  It  will 
perhaps  be  some  years  longer  before  the  Northern  Railway  of  Spain  will 
be  completely  connected  with  the  French  lines  at  the  frontier;  but  towards 
the  end  of  next  year  (1863)  there  will  only  remain  a portion  unfinished 
equal  to  four  or  five  hours*  travelling  by  diligence  acrpss  the  Pyrenees,  form- 
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ing  the  only  exception  as  to  a through  route  by  railway  from  Paris  to  Madrid; 
and,  indeed,  the  distance  between  these  two  capitals  may  then  be  traversed 
in  thirty-six  hours,  notwithstanding  the  above  drawback. 

In  the  engineering  court  at  the  International  Exhibition  there  is  to  be 
seen  a very  fine  and  accurate  model  on  a large  scale  of  the  Passage  of  the 
Tudela  and  Bilbao  Railway  across  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  been  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  to  be  the  most  perfect  topographical  and  geological 
model  yet  exhibited.  An  inspection  will  give  a better  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  railway  than  any  description  by  words.  The  engineer-in-chief  of 
the  railway,  as  well  as  of  the  proposed  breakwater,  is  Mr.  Vignojles,  F.  R.  8. 

The  contractor  who  executed  the  works  through  the  Pyrenees,  and  from 
Bilbao  to  Miranda, is  the  celebrated  Mr.  Brassby.  The  iron  for  the  railway, 
the  engines,  and  the  vehicles  were  made  In  England,  as  were  also  nearly  all 
the  materials  for  the  station  except  the  mere  shell  of  the  building.  The 
chairman  of  the  company  is  Senor  Don  Pablo  de  Epalza,  who  may  be 
considered  as  holding  the  highest  rank  as  a Spinish  merchant.  The  man- 
aging director  is  Senor  Montesino,  formerly  Director  General  of  Public 
Works  in  Spain.  He  is  a member  of  the  Cortes,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  Spain  at  the  International  Exhibition. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Tudela  and  Bilbao  Railway,  it  will  become  the 
great  channel  through  which  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  Castile,  and  the 
rich  agricultural  provinces  west  of  Burgos  and  Valladolid  as  far  as  Leon, 
will  find  their  way  for  exportation  at  Bilbao. — London  Times . 


THE  ITALIAN  RAILWAY  CONTRACT. 

The  contract  for  the  great  Italian  railway  undertaking  has  been  awarded 
to  Count  Bastogi.  We  give  below  an  abstract  of  the  exact  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  terms  of  the  concession  to  Count  Bastogi,  favorable  as  they 
are,  are  far  more  economical  for  the  Italian  Government  than  any  of  the 
competing  tenders. 

By  a law  of  August  21,  1862,  the  Italian  Government,  with  the  previous 
sanction  of  Parliament,  granted  the  construction  of  a large  extent  of  rail- 
ways in  Southern  Italy  and  in  Lombardy  to  Count  Bastogi,  the  ex-fioance 
minister  of  the  Cavour  and  Ricasoli  administrations.  The  concession  in- 
cludes, according  to  the  text  of  the  law,  the  following  lines : 

1.  A main  trunk  which,  starting  from  Ancona,  runs  along  the  shore  of 
the  Adriatic  by  Pescara,  Terraoli,  Foggia,  Barletta,  Bari,  Brindisi,  and  Lecce 
to  Otranto,  with  a branch  from  Bari  to  Taranto  on  the  Ionian  Sea — a length 
together  of  about  750  kilometres,  or  463  English  miles. 

2.  A branch  line  from  Foggia  by  Ascoli,  Conza,  and  Eboli  to  Salerno, 
(where  it  meets  the  line  already  existing  to  Naples,)  about  181  kilometres, 
or  111  English  miles  long. 

3.  A branch  from  Ceprano  (where  it  falls  into  the  line  already  construc- 
ted from  Rome  to  Naples)  by  Sora,  Celano,  SulmonA,  and  Popoli  to  Pescara, 
of  about  231  kilometres,  or  145  English  miles. 

4.  A branch  of  28  kilometres,  or  20  English  miles,  from  Voghera  to 
Pavia ; and — 
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5.  Another  branch,  187  kilometres,  or  101  English  miles  long,  from  the 
latter  place  to  Brescia  by  Cremona.  With  regard  to  this  latter  branch,  how- 
ever, the  Lombardo  and  Central  Italian  Railway  Company  are  reserved  the 
right  of  preference,  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  a former  concession,  for 
its  construction. 

Altogether,  1,357  kilometres,  or  about  840  English  miles  of  railways. 

The  concession  is  for  99  years,  (to  begin  from  the  1st  of  January,  1868, 
by  which  time  the  whole  of  them  is  to  be  finally  constructed,)  for  all  of 
them  except  that  from  Vogbera  to  Pavia  and  Brescia,  for  which  it  is  only 
for  90  years,  dating  from  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  when  they  are  to  be 
opened  for  traffic. 

By  the  concession  the  grantee  is  bound  to  form,  within  one  month  from 
its  date,  a Limited  Company  ( Societa  Anonima)  under  the  denomination 
of  the  Italian  Southern  Railway  Company  ( Societa  Italiana  per  le  Strode 
Torrate  Meridional i,)  with  a capital  of  100,000,000  of  francs,  ( £4,000,0001 
in  shares,  and  power  of  raising,  when  required,  200,000,000  (£8.000,000) 
more  by  issuing  debentures ; altogether  300,000,000  of  francs  (£  1 2,000,000.) 
But  as  the  government  grants  a subsidy  of  20,000,000  of  francs,  (£800,000,) 
of  which  10,000,000  are  in  works  already  executed,  and  the  other 
10,000,000  in  public  landsy  the  capital  which  the  company  may  eventually 
have  to  supply  will  be  280,000,000  of  francs  (£11,200,000.) 

The  government  guarantees  a gross  return  of  20,000  francs  (£800)  per 
kilometre  on  the  lines  from  Voghera  to  Pavia  and  Brescia,  and  of  29,000 
francs  (£1,160)  per  kilometre  on  all  the  Southern  lines,  during  the  whole 
term  of  the  concession. 

From  Salerno  to  Naples  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  grantee  either  to  con- 
struct an  entirely  oew  line  round  the  E.  and  N.  E.  basis  of  Vesuvius,  or  to 
purchase  the  line  already  existing  through  Vietri,  Cava,  Nocera,  and  Torra 
Annonziata,  upon  which,  in  case  of  purchase,  the  same  government  guaranty 
of  29,000  francs  per  kilometre  will  be  granted  as  on  the  lines  of  new  con- 
struction. 

With  regard  to  the  branch  from  Pescara  to  Ceprano,  which,  having  to 
cross  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  offers  much  greater  engineering 
difficulties  than  any  of  the  others,  it  is  provided  that  the  government  will 
have  to  reimburse  the  grantee  any  sum  exceeding  250,000  francs  (£10,000) 
per  kilometre  for  its  construction.  % 

A right  is  reserved  to  the  State  of  taking  possession,  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  concession,  of  the  short  branch  from  Voghera  to  Pavia 
by  refunding  to  the  company  the  cost  of  its  construction  and  the  interest  of 
the  capital  invested  in  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  law  above  mentioned.  If  we  are 
rightly  informed,  the  formation  of  the  company  was  accomplished  by  a deed 
executed  before  a public  notary  at  Turin,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  instant,  and 
the  first  instalment  of  30,000,000  of  francs  (£1,200,000)  on  the  shares 
has  already  been  paid  up  by  the  shareholders,  among  whom  there  are  many 
of  the  best  known  bankers  and  landed  proprietors  in  Italy. 


TOLLS  05  RAILROADS. 

THI  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATS  OF  NEW  TOES  V9.  THE  NEW  TOES  OENTEAL  EAILEOAD. 

We  referred  to  this  case  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
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October  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  1861,  (vol.  46,  page  861.) 
The  facts  we  then  stated  to  be  as  follows  : 

The  defendants  are  a corporation  formed  under  the  act  of  April,  1853. 
Previous  to  their  organization  under  this  act,  they  existed  (as  is  well  known) 
as  several  separate  companies,  each  under  its  own  charter.  Part  of  these 
companies,  by  their  charters,  were  required  to  pay  tolls  on  all  property 
transported  by  them,  and  others  were  required  to  pay  toll  only  during 
canal  navigation,  and  others  not  at  all.  The  act  of  1853,  under  which 
they  were  all  consolidated,  made  the  defendants  subject  to  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  several  companies,  and  also  subject  to  the  liabilities  imposed  by  the 
general  railroad  act  of  1850,  one  section  of  which  act  required  all  corpora- 
tions formed  under  it,  and  whose  roads  were  parallel  to  and  within  thirty 
miles  of  any  State  canal,  to  pay  tolls  on  freight  On  the  10th  of  July, 
1851,  however,  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  tolls  on  railroads  after  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1851,  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
that  act.  This  provision  the  defendants  set  up  as  their  defense  to  this  ac- 
tion. The  plaintiffs,  on  the  contrary,  insist  that  the  act  of  1851  was  un- 
constitutional and  void,  because  these  tolls  formed  “ part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  State  canals,”  and  that  by  the  constitution  the  Legislature  is  prohibited 
from  selling,  leasing,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  canals,  or  their  freight, 
or  their  revenue.  The  point,  therefore,  at  issue  is,  whether  or  not  this  act 
of  the  Legislature  abolishing  tolls  is  unconstitutional.  Or,  in  other  words, 
the  plaintiff  must  make  out,  before  his  claim  can  be  considered  established, 
first,  that  these  railroad  tolls  are  a part  of  the  “ revenues  of  the  State  ca- 
nals,” and  second,  that  the  constitution  forbids  the  impairing  of  these  rev- 
enues. 

Oq  these  facts  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  act  of  1851  is  not  un- 
constitutional, and  that  the  defendants,  therefore,  are  not  liable  to  pay  tolls. 
The  case  was  then  taken  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  argued  at 
the  last  April  term,  and  wenow  have  the  decision  of  that  court  affirming 
the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus  this  question,  which  should 
never  have  been  raised  on  behalf  of  the  State,  may  t>e  considered  settled. 


STEEL  FOR  RAILWAY  BARS. 

From  the  consideration  which  the  manufacture  of  ircfb,  semi-steel,  and 
steel,  by  various  new  processes  is  receiving,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  we  shall  before  long  see  companies  laying  down  something  for  rail* 
besides  ordinary  wrought  or  rolled  bars.  Rails  have  been  made  from  steel 
by  the  Bessemer  process  for  $112  per  ton,  which  are  claimed  to  be  so 
tough  and  hard  that  no  amount  of  wear  will  destroy  them.  The  homo- 
geneous metal  from  Bessemer’s  process  is  said  to  be  fifty  per  cent  stronger 
than  the  best  iron  in  the  English  market.  In  the  manufacture  of  raib, 
one  object  has  been  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the  wearing  surface,  and 
thus  to  prolong  their  life.  This  has  been  done  by  rolling  a steel  bar 
along  with  the  iron  bars  of  the  rail  pile  so  as  to  make  the  head  or  wear- 
ing surface  of  the  rail.  Another  mode  of  accomplishing  the  same  result 
is  casehardening  the  upper  surface  of  the  rail.  Neither  of  these  processes 
have  been  thus  far  able  to  prevent  the  lamination  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  rail.  The  Bessemer  process  ought,  it  strikes  us,  to  give  a uniform 
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rail,  which,  although  expensive  compared  with  the  ordinary  iron  bar, 
would  be  admirably  suited  for  railway  work.  In  making  rails  by  tffce 
above  method,  an  ingot  of  steel  was  cast  nine  inches  square  and  twenty- 
six  inches  long;  this  was  hammered  to  six  inches  square  and  five  feet 
long,  an  afterwards  rolled  to  the  usual  form  and  length.  Rails  made 
thus  show  no  tendency  to  laminate ; are  extremely  tough,  and  exceed  in 
strength  the  best  quality  of  iron ; the  tensile  strength  being  as  high  as 
forty  tons  per  square  inch.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  cast  steel 
should  not  thus  be  applied  for  railway  bars.  Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  use  an  elastic  chair,  and  to  have  the  track  laid  in  the  best  man- 
ner, that  the  full  advantage  of  the  more  refined  material  may  be  ob- 
tained.— The  American  Railway  Times . 


THE  NEW  TORE  CANALS. 

The  Albany  Evening  Journal  states  that  the  gross  canal  tolls  for  the 
fiscal  year  $4,810,476,  to  which  we  may  add  $40,000  for  miscellaneous 
receipts,  and  we  have  a round  sum  of  $4,850,000,  which  is  an  increase 
over  any  former  year  of  $1,150,000.  The  net  revenue  for  the  year,  de- 
ducting the  charges  for  collection,  superintendence,  and  repairs,  will  stand 
at  $4,050,000,  very  nearly.  The  constitutional  charges  upon  the  canal 
revenues  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  this  sum  will  meet,  amount  to 
$3,366,242,  and  among  these  charges  are  $550,000  to  the  general  fund, 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  general  fund  debt  and  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment; very  nearly  $1,400,000  to  the  sinking  funds,  to  extinguish  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  canal  debt,  and  the  residue  to  pay  the  accruing  interest  for 
the  year  on  the  canal  stock  debt.  Aside  from  these  charges,  which  are 
appropriated,  there  will  be  an  overplus  of  about  $630,000,  to  appropriate 
to  such  purposes  as  may  be  designated.  In  January  and  June  last,  the 
State  paid  off  $2,200,000  of  its  canal  debt,  and  will  now  pay  more,  not 
due,  if  the  holders  will  take  it  at  a fair  premium. 

In  1858  and  1859  the  gross  receipts  of  the  canals  were  only 
$3,931,034  51,  and  the  net  revenue,  $1,955,326  64.  At  that  time  the 
average  cost  of  maintenance  was  51  per  cent  of  the  tolls,  at  present  it  is 
less  than  1 7 per  cent.  Commercially  speaking,  the  Mississippi  River  now 
runs  through  the  lakes  and  empties  into  the  Hudson  at  Albany. 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


1.  Thk  Consumption  of  Milk.  2.  Tnit  Wiibat  Crop  for  1862.  8.  Productions  of  Aoricul- 
TURR  FOR  1850  AND  I860.  4.  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  FOR  IRELAND  Ilf  1862.  5.  Tea  HI 

China.  6.  Wheat  Qrowiro  in  Canada.  7.  Composition  of  Milk  at  Different  Times  of 
Day. 


THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  MILK. 


TAB  LX  SHOWING  THB  PRODUCE  OP  If  ILK  IN  THIRTEEN  STATES  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
80,  I860,  AND  ALSO  THB  QUANTITY  USED  AS  FOOD  AND  THB  AMOUNT  MANUFACTURED  INTO 
BUTTER  AND  CHEK8B  FOR  KAOH  STATE. 


States. 

Maine 

N.  Hampshire 
Vermont., . . . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island . 
Connecticut.  • 
New  York. . . 
Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey. . 
Delaware  . . . 
Maryland  . . . 
Wisconsin. . . 
Virginia  .... 


Milch  cows. 
Number. 
147,3X4 
94,880 
171,698 
144.492 
19,700 
98,877 
1,128,628 
673,647 
188,818 
22,695 
94,463 
193,996 
830,627 


Total  produce. 

Quarts. 

265,165.200 

170,784,000 

309.056.400 
260,085,6^0 

86.460.000 

177.978.600 

2,022,521,400 

1,212,884,600 

249.872.400 

40.671.000 

170.033.400 
349.192, 800 

696.128.600 


Used  as  food. 

Quarta. 
112.01 8.086 
76,052,328 
81.288.157 
135,555,626 
21,670,272 
63,685,989 
643,080,641 
553,828,625 
109,868,653 
22,763,870 
96.286,486 
174,214,114 
405,661,119 


Manf.  batter. 

Quarts. 

146,097,262 

86,959.550 

196,022,925 

103.724,200 

18,198,128 

99,071.856 

1,288.695,987 

648,697,450 

139.287,811 

17,881,275 

73,714,130 

170,688,162 

188,463,968 


Mannf  cbeeee. 
Quarts. 
7,064,853 
8,772,122 
81,745,318 
20,805,774 

696.600 
16,820,756 
190,794,772 
9,858,626 
715,936 
25.856 
32,784 
4,340.624 
1,103,513 


Total 8,264,680  6,868,334,000  2,894,618,866  8,172,447,704  291,267,481 


According  to  the  above  statistics  fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  entire  produce 
of  milk  is  made  into  butter.  The  manufacture  of  this  indispensable  arti- 
cle of  food  has  received  the  attention  of  our  best  chemists  as  well  as  our 
most  skill  manufacturers,  and  is  now  made  in  a very  perfect  manner.  It  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  and  found  in  almost  every  port  in  a perfectly 
sweet  condition.  It  is  also  kept  fit  for  table  use  many  months. 

The  dairy  of  the  United  States  also  produces  an  excellent  quality  of 
cheese,  to  the  methods  of  the  manufacture  and  care  of  which  nothing  need 
be  added  to  the  previous  reports  of  the  agricultural  bureau.  One  point* 
however,  cannot  escape  notice.  In  the  thirteen  above  named  States  the 
milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  is  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
annual  produce  of  milk,  it  being  only  five  per  cent.  The  cheese  crop  con- 
sumes only  about  one  eleventh  as  much  as  the  butter  crop.  Its  value  is 
only  about  one- tenth  as  much. 

We  find  also  from  the  above  table  that  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  annual 
produce  of  milk  is  consumed  as  food.  A large  proportion  of  this  milk  is 
consumed  within  a few  hours  after  milking,  but  a much  larger  proportion, 
especially  that  for  transportation,  is  kept  for  a considerable  time.  A much 
greater  quantity  would  be  sold  could  it  be  preserved  a sufficient  length  of 
time  to  get  it  to  market. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  MILK  OROP. 

The  value  of  the  milk  crop  may  be  fairly  estimated  from  the  value  of 
milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  entire 
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crop  in  tbe  thirteen  States  before-named  is  made  into  butter ; hence,  the 
value  of  butter  form  a very  correct  basis  for  ascertaining  the  true  value  of 
milk.  In  the  following  table  the  prices  of  milk  given  for  each  State  have 
been  derived  by  taking  the  average  prices  given  for  the  cost  value  of  butter 
at  the  places  where  it  is  made,  and  extended  over  a period  of  twelve  years. 
The  localities  were  selected  from  various  sections  of  each  State.  This 
method  was  pursued  with  all  the  States  except  Wisconsin,  which  extended 
over  a period  of  only  three  years. 

1 am  aware  that  these  values,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  fall  below 
the  generally  estimated  value  of  milk ; yet  I am  conhdent  that  if  there  is 
any  variation  from  the  true  value  it  is  that  I have  overestimated  them. 
The  value  of  milk  in  the  United  States  will  average  less  than  one  cent  and 
five  mills  per  quart . 

The  following  is  a correct  statement  of  the  value  of  milk  per  quart,  tbe 
total  value  of  the  crop,  together  with  the  amount  coi.sumed  in  each  of  tbe 
named  States. 


State*.  Price  per  qt  Value  oonsumed.  Total  value. 

Ceuta. 


Maine 1.3(5 

New  Hampshire 1.44 

Vermont. 1.28 

Massachusetts 1.68 

Rhode  Island 1.64 

Connecticut 1.60 

New  York 1.36 

Pennsylvania 1.28 

New  Jersey 1.76 

Delaware 2.00 

Maryland 1.20 

Wisconsin 1.48 

Virginia 1.12 


Total 


$1,523,377 

96 

$3,606,246 

72 

1,080,763 

62 

2,459,289 

60 

1,040,488 

41 

3,955,921 

92 

2,277,334 

62 

4,869,438 

08 

353,752 

46 

518  514 

00 

1,017,375 

82 

2,847,657 

60 

7,385,216 

72 

27,506,291 

04 

7,089,005 

12 

15,518,522 

88 

1,933,688 

29 

4,396,754 

24 

455,277 

40 

813,420 

00 

1,156,437 

83 

2,040,400 

80 

2,678,368 

89 

5,160,053 

44 

4,542,284 

63 

6,665,440 

32 

$32,432,361 

47 

$79,857,980 

64 

Milk  is  worth  the  most  in  Delaware  and  the  least  in  Virginia.  The  small 
extent  of  the  territory  of  Delaware,  and  its  proximity  to  market,  “will  readily 
account  for  the  high  price  of  its  milk  crop. 

New  York  produces  as  much  milk  in  value  as  the  six  New  England  States, 
together  with  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary’and. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  produce  more  milk  than  the  eleven  remain- 
nig  States,  and  nearly  one  third  the  entire  crop  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  consume  about  the  same  amount  in  value. 
Pennsylvania  consumes  nearly  as  much  as  New  York,  although  she  pro- 
duces but  little  more  than  half  in  value. 

The  value  of  milk  seems  to  be  determined  by  its  proximity  to  market. 
It  cannot  be  transported  under  the  present  treatment  like  many  other  arti- 
cles of  produce. 

With  the  above  tables  as  a basis,  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire  milk  crop 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1860  exceeded  $160,000,000. 
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Amount  consumed  a9  food $90,000,000 

Amount  manufactured  into  butter 65,000,000 

Amount  manufactured  into  cheese 5,000,000 

Total $160,000,000 


The  above  is  the  cost  of  the  milk.  The  additional  value  produced  by 
the  manufacture  and  transportation  of  butter  and  cheese  will  make  the  value 
of  the  dairy  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1860  exceed  $200,000,000. 

This  estimate  is  msde  on  the  value  of  milk  at  1.48  cent  per  quart. 
Should  the  common  estimate  of  two  cents  per  quart  be  adopted,  the  value 
of  the  dairy  will  be  upwards  of  $260,000,000. 

This  estimate  is  also  made  on  assuming  the  average  produce  of  each  cow 
to  be  1,800  quarts  of  milk.  Should  the  annual  average  produce  of  cows 
be  raided  to  2,200  each,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  value  of  the  dairy  products 
of  the  country  would  be  about  $320,000,000. — Patent  Office  Report. 


THE  WHEAT  CROP  FOR  1862. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  our  usual  statement  of  the  export  of  bread- 
stuffs  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1862.  Considering  the  condi- 
tion of  our  country,  (the  total  suspension  of  the  cotton  trade,)  the  proba- 
ble export  of  these  articles  the  coming  year  is  a question  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 

As  to  the  present  crop  in  the  United  States,  there  is  but  one  voice — it 
is  unusually  abundant.  Our  overflowing  granaries  would  almost  feed  the 
world. 

In  Europe  they  have  not  been  thus  favored — England’s  crop  is  proba- 
bly much  below  the  average;  France  is  better  off,  but  not  enough  so  to 
supply  her  own  wants,  while  Russia  will  be  able  to  spare  less  than  usual. 
The  following,  from  the  Gardners ’ Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette, , 
will  give  a fair  idea  of  England’s  position : 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wheat  harvest  crop  of  1862  is 
one  of  the  worst  we  hate  bad  for  many  years.  There  has  always  hitherto, 
on  the  occasion  of  these  annual  returns,  been,  among  two  hundred  cor- 
respondents, a considerable  proportion  who  have  declared  the  crop  to  be 
over  average,  even  where  the  preponderance  of  opinion  and  the  ultimate 
experience  lay  all  the  other  way.  We  have  never  before  had  to  report 
that  of  one  hundred  and  eight-eight  reporters  there  is  only  one  who  speaks 
of  the  crop  in  his  neighborhod  as  being  ‘ very  good;’  and  he  from  an  Irish 
county,  whose  wheat  crop  has  no  great  influence  on  the  general  supply  of 
the  year.  And  it  is  a still  worse  report  of  the  information  which  has 
reached  us  that,  out  of  188,  there  are  no  fewer  than  150  who  declare  the 
crop  to  be  inferior ; only  37  who  anticipate  an  ordinary  return.  Storms 
of  wind,  causing  the  plant  to  be  roots  fallen  before  the  seed  was  fully 
formed — ‘ red  gum  ’ and  ‘ mildew,’  the  consequence  of  an  unkindly  sum- 
mer, have  produced  their  natural  result — a deficient  harvest  A corres- 
pondent, who  very  properly  adopted  the  signature  of  ‘Common  Sense,1 
fairly  describes  our  position  in  the  following  paragraph : 

“‘I  have  often,  in  former  years,  observed  the  curious  unwillingness 
shown  by  the  public,  (that  is,  the  newspapers,)  to  acknowledge  the  un- 
pleasant fact  of  a deficient  harvest. 
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44  4 Ouf  summer  throughout  England  has  been  cold  and  wet  The  con- 
sequence— namely,  a deficient  harvest — is  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four ; yet  I observe  the  newspapers  persist  in  inserting  nonsensical 
paragraphs  as  to  the  probability  of  an  average  produce,  which  one  should 
think  the  slightest  consideration  would  show  to  be  now  impossible.’ 

The  following  is  the  tabular  epitome  of  the  returns,  and  it  entirely 
bears  out  the  above  prediction  of  * Common  Sense 


Crops.  Ovarav’ge.  Average.  Under  av’ge.  Total  rep'ta. 

Wheat No.  1 37  150  188 

Barley 26  108  53  187 

Oats 37  108  55  200 

Beans 42  80  13  135 

Peas 10  73  23  106 


It  results  from  these  figures  that  the  wheat  crop  is  very  inferior,  that 
barley  is  barely  an  average  crop,  that  oats  are  a fair  average,  that  beans 
are  generally  good,  and  peas  on  the  whole  a fair  crop.” 

The  Mark  Lane  Express , (the  best  of  authority,)  of  the  last  of  August, 
says:  “The  better  we  become  acquainted  with  the  wheat  crop  the  less 
satisfactory  does  it  appear.  Beyond  the  long  reported  blight,  there  is 
much  mildew,  which  is  a lasting  hindrance  to  full  maturity,  and  the  yield 
proves  below  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  most  in  favor  of  a good 
crop.  As  to  the  early  Talavera,  it  is  a generally  admitted  failure,  and 
the  white  qualities  have  seriously  suffered.” 

The  London  Economist  tells  pretty  much  the  same  story. 

But  we  think  the  best  evidence  of  a short  crop  m Europe  will  be  found 
in  the  following  table  from  the  London  Economist  of  September  27  : 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  SALES  OF  WHEAT. 


Quarters. 

Sold  last  week 86,447 

Corresponding  week  in  1861 144,079 

“ ~ “ 1860 53,655 

44  44  1859 131,574 

44  44  1858 135,381 

Weekly  average,  September  20  54  s.  9 d, 

“ “ “ 13 55  10 

“ “ 44  6 58  4 

44  44  August  80  58  4 

« « “ 23  57  9 

“ 44  44  16 67  4 


Six  weeks’  average 67  1 

Same  time  last  year 52  9 


It  will  here  be  seen  (and  the  report  for  each  preceding  week  is  to  the 
same  effect,)  that,  although  the  price  of  wheat  in  London  is  higher  now 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  the  sales  have  been  only  about  one  half 
the  amount,  showing,'  evidently,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  holders  there 
is  a short  crop,  and  that  they  are  holding  on  and  waiting  for  higher  prices. 
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PRODUCTIONS  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  18*0  AND  1800. 

We  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Eighth  Census  many  interesting  statistic* 
showing  the  growth  of  the  United  States  during  the  ten  years  in  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  productions,  from  which  we  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  table  below  gives  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1850 
and  1860  in  each  State  and  Territory,  with  the  aggregate  amounts: 

LANDS  IMPROVED  IN  1850  AND  1860. 


<- — Acre*. 


18S0. 

1810. 

Alabama 

4,435,614 

7 81, 530 

6,462,987 

Arkansas 

1,933,036 

California 

32,454 

2,430,882 

Connecticut 

1,768,178 

1,630,808 

Delaware 

580,862 

637,065 

Florida 

349,049 

676,464 

Georgia 

6,378.479 

8,062,758 

Illinois 

5,039,545 

13,251,473 

Indiana. 

5,046,543 

8,161,717 

Iowa 

824,682 

3,780,253 

Kansas 

372,835 

7,644,217 

Kentucky 

5,968,270 

Louisiana 

1,590,025 

2,734,901 

Maine 

2,039,596 

2,677,216 

Maryland 

2,797,905 

3,002,269 

Massachusetts 

2,133,436 

2,155,512 

Michigan 

1,929,110 

3,419,861 

Minnesota 

5,035 

554,397 

Mississippi 

3,444,358 

5,150,008 

Missouri 

2,938,425 

6,246,871 

New  Hampshire 

2,251,488 

1,767,991 

2,367,039 

New  Jersey 

1,944,445 

14,376,397 

New  York 

12,408,964 

North  Carolina 

5,453,975 

6,517,284 

Ohio 

9,851,493 

12,665,687 

Oregon 

132,857 

895,375 

Pennsylvania 

8,623,619 

10,463,306 

Rhode  Island 

356,487 

329,884 

South  Carolina 

4,072,551 

4,572,060 

Tennessee 

5,175,173 

6,897,974 

Texas 

643,976 

2,649,207 

Vermont 

2,601,409 

2,758,443 

Virginia 

10,360,135 

11,435,954 

Wisconsin 

1,045,499 

3,746,036 

Total  States 

112,833,813 

162,804,521 

Territories. 

Columbia,  District  of 

16,267 

17,474 

Dakota 

2,115 

Nebraska 

122,582 

New  Mexico 

166,201 

149,415 
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I860.  1860. 

Utah 19,333  82,260 

Washington 83,022 


Total  Territories 168,801  456,868 


Aggregate 


113,032,614  163,261,389 


The  total  cash  value  of  farms  and  live  stock  at  the 
su8  was  as  follows : 


time  of  each  cen- 


1860.  1860. 

Farms value  $3,271,576,426  $6,650,872,507 

Live  stock 544,180,516  1,107,490,216 


In  the  last  (October)  number  of  the  Merchant s’  Magazine , will  be  found 
tables  showing  the  production  of  breadstuff's  in  1840,  1850,  and  1860. 
We  give  below  the  production  of  tobacco,  ginned  cotton,  and  wool : 


PRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  AND  GINNED  COTTON. 


States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas . 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 


-Tobacco.- 


I860. 

1860. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

164,990 

221,284 

218,936 

999,767 

1,000 

3,150 

1,267,624 

6,000,133 

9,699 

998,614 

758,015 

423,924 

919,316 

841,394 

7,014,230 

1,044,620 

7,246,132 

6,041 

312,919 

16,978 

55,501,196 

108,102,433 

26,878 

40,610 

1,583 

21,407,497 

38,410,965 

138,246 

3,233,198 

1,245 

120,621 

38,510 

49,960 

127,736 

17,113,784 

25,086,196 

50 

21,281 

310 

149,485 

83,189 

5,764,582 

11,984,786 

32,853,250 

10,454,449 

25,528,972 

325 

215 

912,651 

3,181,586 

705 

74,285 

104,412 

< Ginned 

I860. 

*B*la« 

664,429 

65,344 

cotton. — -> 

I860. 

•Bdw. 

997,978 

367,485 

45,131 

63,322 

499,091 

701,840 

6 


14 


758  4,092 

178,737  722,218 


484,292  1,195,699 

100 


50,545  145,514 


300,901  353,413 


* Of  400  pounds  each. 
VOL.  XLVII. — NO.  V.  29 
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Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont. 

1840. 

20,148,932 

66,897 

1860. 

38,931,277 

98,016 

12,153 

128,967,757 

87,595 

I860. 

191,532 

58,072 

I860. 

227,450 

405,100 

Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

66,803,227 

1,268 

3,947 

12,727 

Total 

199,736,318 

429,364,751 

2,445,793 

5,196,944 

Territories. 

Columbia,  District  of 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

7,800 

8,467 

70 

15,20.0 

3,801 

6,999 

10 

10 

• • • • 

1,133 

Total 

16,337 

26,020 

1,133 

Aggregate 199,752,655  429,390,771  2,445,793  *5,198,077 

PRODUCTION  OP  WOOL. 


Btelea.  < Pound*.' 


I860. 

I860. 

Alabama 

657,118 

681,404 

Arkansas 

182,595 

410,285 

California. * . . 

5,520 

497,454 

2,681,922 

Connecticut 

335,986 

Delaware 

. 57,768 

50,201 

Florida 

23,247 

58,594 

Georgia 

990,019 

946,229 

Illinois 

2,150,113 

2,477,563 

Indiana. 

2,610,287 

2,466,264 

Iowa 

Kansas 

373,898 

653,036 

22,593 

2,325,124 

Kentucky 

2,297,433 

Louisiana 

109,897 

296,187 

Maine 

1,364,034 

477,438 

1,495,063 

Maryland 

491,511 

Massachusetts 

585,136 

377,267 

Michigan 

. 2,043,283 

4,062,858 

Minnesota 

85 

22,740 

Mississippi 

559,619 

637,729 

Missouri 

1,627,164 

2,069,778 

New  Hampshire 

1,108,476 

375,396 

1,160,212 

New  Jersey 

349,250 

New  York 

10,071,301 

970,738 

9,454,473 

North  Carolina. 

883,473 

Ohio 

10,196,371 

10,648,161 

Oregon 

29,686 
. 4,481,570 

208,9^3 

Pennsylvania. 

4,762,523 

* See  MerchcmU  Maganine , toL  47,  page  858. 
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States.  Pounds. 


I860. 

I860. 

Rhode  Island 

129,692 

90,699 

South  Carolina 

487,233 

427,102 

Tennessee 

1,364,878 

1,400,508 

Texas 

131,917 

1,497,748 

Vermont 

3,400,717 

2,976,644 

Virginia 

2,860,765 

2,509,443 

Wisconsin 

253,963 

1,011,915 

Total  States 

62,474,311 

59,932,328 

Territories. 

Columbia,  District  of 

525 

100 

Nebraska 

3,312 

479,245 

New  Mexico 

32,901 

Utah * 

9,222 

75,638 

Washington 

— 

20,720 

Total  Territories 

42,648 

579,015 

Aggregate 

52,516,959 

00,511,343 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  IRELAND  IN  1862. 

The  general  abstracts  showing  the  acreage  under  the  several  orops  and 
the  number  of  live  stock  in  each  county  and  province  of  Ireland  for  the 
present  year,  taken  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Donnelly,  the  Registrar 
General,  have  been  printed.  They  have  been  compiled  from  the  sum- 
maries made  by  4,000  enumerators,  selected  from  the  constabulary  and 
the  metropolitan  police,  who  have  been  everywhere  readily  assisted  by 
the  landed  proprietors,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  the  tenant 
farmers.  The  inquiries  commenced  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  terminated  in 
the  middle  of  July,  during  which  period  the  particulars  of  the  acreage 
under  crops  and  the  number  of  live  stock  on  nearly  600,000  holdings  are 
enumerated. 

Comparing  the  returns  of  this  year  with  last,  there  is  a considerable 
decrease  both  in  the  quantity  of  land  under  tillage  and  in  the  number  of 
live  stock.  The  total  number  of  acres  under  cereal  crops  in  1861  was 
2,624,957;  in  1862  it  is  2,552,223,  showing  a decrease  of  72,734  acres. 
The  decrease  has  occurred  chiefly  in  wheat  and  oats — in  the  former, 
amounting  to  43,427,  and  in  the  latter,  24,423  acres.  There  is  an  in- 
crease of  1 ,000  acres  in  peas  and  beans.  The  net  decrease  in  cereals,  com- 
paring 1862  to  1861,  is  28  per  cent. 

There  is  a decrease  to  about  the  same  extent  in  green  crops — that  is, 
74,785  acres.  There  is  an  increase  in  turnips  of  43,045  acres;  in  man- 
gold and  beet,  of  296  acres;  in  cabbage,  of  491  acres;  carrots, parsnips, 
vetches,  and  rape  have  decreased.  The  most  serious  matter  is  the  decrease 
of  land  under  potatoes,  which  amounts  to  116,187  acres.  Meadow  and 
clover  covered  1,552,829  acres  in  1862,  being  an  increase  of  6,623  acres 
above  the  extent  in  1861.  We  have  about  150,000  acres  under  flax, 
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which  is  2,000  more  than  last  year.  The  total  decrease  of  land  under 
crops  in  1862  is  138,841  acres. 

Of  this  area  Mr.  Donnelly  says  117,832  would  seem  to  have  merged 
into  grass,  1,066  were  returned  as  under  woods  and  plantations,  and  870 
went  to  increase  the  fallow,  leaving  19,000  acres  of  pasture  land  unstocked. 
The  quantity  which  is  returned  as  “ bog  and  waste 99  is  confined  entirely 
to  Connaught.  The  distress  which  prevailed  in  some  districts  last  spring 
prevented  the  small  holders  in  many  instances  from  putting  in  their  crops 
as  usual.  The  dearness  of  labor  has  probably  operated  in  other  districts 
in  lessening  the  quantity  of  tillage. 

The  same  unfavorable  influences  have  tended  to  diminish  the  number 
of  live  stock.  The  small  farmers  were  obliged  to  sell  their  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  and  pigs  in  order  to  get  food.  The  falling  off  is  the  result  of  a 
temporary  pressure,  which  caused  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  live  upon 
their  capital.  Since  last  year  horses  have  diminished  by  9,787,  cattle  by 
221,292,  sheep  by  100,169;  pigs  have  increased  by  49,743.  The  total 
number  of  live  stock  in  Ireland  is  worth  £1,849,153,  and  is  less  valuable 
than  the  total  number  last  year  to  the  amount  of  £1,564,710,  consequently 
the  farmers  are  so  much  the  poorer.  Stock  to  the  amount  of  a million 
and-a-half  sterling  have  gone  since  last  year  to  pay  their  rents  and  sup- 
port their  families.  In  this  estimate  horses  are  valued  at  £8  each ; cattle, 
£6  10s. ; sheep,  22s.;  pigs,  25s. 


TEA  15  CHINA. 

There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  vegetable  kingdom  which 
have  attracted  such  a large  share  of  public  notice  as  the  tea-plant  of 
China.  Its  cultivation  on  the  Chinese  hills,  the  particular  species  or 
variety  which  produces  the  black  and  green  teas  of  commerce,  and  the 
method  of  preparing  the  leaves  have  always  been  objects  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  Government,  in  former  times,  pre- 
vented foreigners  from  visiting  any  of  the  districts  where  tea  is  cultivated ; 
and  the  information  derived  from  the  Chinese  merchants,  even  scanty  as 
it  was,  was  not  to  be  depended  upon.  And  hence  we  find  our  English 
authors  contradicting  each  other ; some  asserting  that  the  black  and 
green  teas  are  produced  by  the  same  variety,  and  that  the  difference  in 
color  is  the  result  of  a different  mode  of  preparation  ; while  others  say  that 
the  black  teas  are  produced  from  the  plant  cal  Id  by  botanists  Thea  Bohsa , 
and  the  green  from  Thea  veridis , both  of  which  we  have  had  for  many 
years  in  our  gardens  in  England.  During  my  travels  in  China  since  the 
last  war,  I have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  inspecting  some  exteusive 
tea  districts  in  the  black  and  green  tea  countries  of  Canton,  Fokien,  and 
Chekiang : the  result  of  these  observations  is  now  laid  before  the  reader. 
It  will  prove  that  even  those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  judging 
have  been  deoeived,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  black  and  green  teas 
which  are  brought  yearly  from  China  to  Europe  and  America  are  ob- 
tained from  the  same  species  or  variety,  namely  from  the  Thea  veridis . 
Dried  specimens  of  this  plaut  were  prepared  in  the  districts  I named,  by 
and  are  now  in  the  harbarium  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  myself 
London,  so  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
various  parts  of  the  Canton  provinces  where  I had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
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ing  tea  cultivated,  the  species  proved  to  be  the  Thea  Boheay  or  what  is 
commonly  called  the  black  tea  plant.  In  the  green  tea  districts  of  the 
north — I allude  more  particularly  to  the  province  of  Chekiang — I never 
met  with  a single  plant  of  this  species  which  is  so  common  in  the  fields 
and  gardens  near  Canton.  All  the  plants  in  the  green  tea  country  near 
Ningpo,  on  the  islands  of  the  Chusan  Archipelago,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  province  which  1 have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  proved,  with- 
out exception,  to  be  the  Thea  viridis.  Two  hundred  miles  further  to  the 
northwest,  in  the  province  of  King-nan,  and  only  a short  distance  from 
the  tea  hills  in  that  quarter,  I also  found  in  gardens  this  species  of  tea. 
Thus  far  my  actual  observations  exactly  verified  the  opinions  I had 
formed  on  the  subject  before  I left  England,  viz.,  that  the  black  teas  were 
prepared  from  the  Thea  Bohea , and  the  green  from  Thea  viridis.  When 
I left  the  north,  on  my  way  to  the  city  of  Foochow,  on  the  river  Min,  in 
the  province  of  Fokien,  I had  no  doubt  that  I should  find  the  tea  hills 
there  covered  with  the  other  species,  Thea  Bohea , from  which  we  gene- 
rally suppose  the  black  teas  are  made ; and  this  was  the  more  likely  to 
be  the  case  as  this  species  actually  derives  its  specific  name  from  the 
Bohea  hills  in  this  province.  Great  was  my  surprise  to  find  all  the 
plants  on  the  tea  hills  near  Foochow  exactly  the  same  as  those  in  the 
green  tea  districts  of  the  North.  Here  were,  then,  green  tea  plantations 
on  the  black  tea  hills,  and  not  a single  plant  of  the  Thea  Bohea  to  be 
seen.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  natives  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  black  teas.  Although  the  specific  differ- 
ences of  the  tea-plant  were  well  known  to  me,  I was  so  much  surprised, 
and  may  say  amused,  at  this  discovery,  that  I procured  a set  of  specimens 
for  the  herbarium,  and  also  dug  up  a living  plant,  which  I took  north- 
ward to  Chekiang.  On  comparing  it  with  those  which  grow  on  the 
green  tea  hills,  no  difference  whatever  was  observed.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  black  and  green  teas  of  the  Northern  districts  of  China 
(those  districts  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  teas  for  the  foreign  mar- 
kets are  made)  are  both  produced  from  the  same  variety,  and  that  that 
variety  is  the  Thea  viridis , or  what  is  commonly  called  the  green  tea- 
plant.  On  the  other  hand,  those  black  and  green  teas  which  are  manu- 
factured in  considerable  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  are  obtained 
from  the  Thea  Bohea , or  black  tea. 

In  the  green  tea  districts  of  Chikiang,  near  Ningpo,  the  first  crop  of 
leaves  is  generally  gathered  about  the  middle  of  April.  This  consists  of 
the  young  leaf  buds  just  as  they  begin  to  unfold,  and  forms  a fine  and  de- 
licate kind  of  young  hyson,  which  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
natives,  and  is  generally  sent  about  in  small  quantities  as  presents  to 
their  friends.  It  is  a scarce  aud  expensive  article,  and  the  picking  off  the 
leaves  in  such  a young  state  does  considerable  injury  to  the  tea  planta- 
tion. The  summer  rains,  however,  which  fall  copiously  about  this  season, 
moisten  the  earth  and  air ; and  if  the  plants  are  young  and  vigorous, 
they  soon  push  out  fresh  leaves.  In  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  from  the 
time  of  the  first  picking,  the  shrubs  are  again  covered  with  fresh  leaves, 
and  are  ready  for  the  second  gathering,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
the  season.  The  third  and  last  gathering,  which  takes  place  as  soon  as 
new  leaves  are  formed,  produces  a very  inferior  kind  of  tea,  which  is 
rarely  sent  out  of  the  district.  The  mode  of  gathering  and  preparing  the 
leaves  of  the  tea-plant  is  very  simple.  We  have  been  so  long  accus- 
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tomed  to  magnify  and  mystify  everything  relating  to  the  Chinese,  that 
in  all  their  arts  and  manufactures,  we  expect  to  find  some  peculiar  prac- 
tice, when  the  fact  is,  that  many  operations  in  China  are  more  simple  in 
their  character  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  To  rightly  under- 
stand the  process  of  rolling  and  drying  the  leaves,  which  I am  about  to 
describe,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  grand  object  is  to  expel  the 
moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  aro- 
matic and  other  desirable  secretions  of  the  species.  The  system  adopted 
to  attain  this  end  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious.  In  the  harvest  seasons 
the  natives  are  seen  in  little  family  groups  on  the  side  of  every  hill,  when 
the  weather  is  dry,  engaged  in  gathering  the  tea  leaves.  They  do  not 
seem  so  particular  as  I imagined  they  would  have  been  in  this  operation, 
but  strip  the  leaves  off  rapidly  and  promiscuously,  and  throw  them  all 
into  round  baskets,  made  for  the  purpose  out  of  split  bamboo  or  ratan. 
In  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  principal  gathering  takes  place,  the 
young  seed- vessels  are  about  as  large  as  peas.  These  are  also  stripped 
off  and  mixed  with  the  leaves  ; it  is  these  seed-vessels  which  we  often  see 
in  our  tea,  and  which  has  some  slight  resemblance  to  young  capers. 
When  a sufficient  quantity  of  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are  carried  home 
to  the  cottage  or  barn,  where  the  operation  of  drying  is  performed. 

This  is  minutely  described,  and  the  author  continues: — 

I have  stated  that  the  plants  grown  in  the  district  of  Chekiang  produce 
green  teas,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  the  green  teas  which 
are  exported  to  England.  The  leaf  has  a much  more  natural  color,  aud  has 
little  or  none  of  what  we  call  the  “ beautiful  bloom”  upon  it,  which  is  so 
much  admired  in  Europe  and  America.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  all 
these  “ blooming”  green  teas  which  are  manufactured  at  Canton  are  dyed 
with  Prussian  blue  and  gypsom,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  foreign  “ barba- 
rians indeed,  the  process  may  be  seen  any  day  during  the  season,  by 
those  who  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  seek  after  it.  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  same  ingredients  are  also  used  in  dying  the  northern  green  teas 
for  the  foreign  market ; of  this,  however,  I am  not  quite  certain.  There 
is  a vegetable  dye  obtained  from  Isatis  indigotica  much  used  in  the 
northern  districts,  and  called  Teinseng  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
may  be  the  substance  which  is  employed.  The  Chinese  never  use  these 
dyed  teas  themselves,  and  I certainly  think  their  taste  in  this  respect  is 
more  correct  than  ours.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  dye  used  can 
produce  any  very  bad  effects  upon  the  consumer,  for,  had  this  been  the 
case,  it  would  have  been  discovered  before  now ; but  if  entirely  harmless 
or  inert,  its  being  so  must  be  ascribed  to  the  very  small  quantity  which 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture. 

In  short,  the  black  and  green  teas  which  are  generally  exported  to 
England  and  the  United  States  from  the  northern  provinces  of  China, 
are  made  from  the  same  species ; and  the  difference  of  color,  flavor,  <fcc.,  is 
solely  the  result  of  the  different  modes  of  preparation. — Fortune’s 
Wanderings  in  China . 


WHEAT  GROWING  IN  CANADA. 

The  Montreal  Witness  says : u An  analysis  of  our  recent  census  returns 
shows  that  every  county  in  Upper  Canada,  with  but  one  exception,  raises 
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more  wheat  than  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  population, 
assuming  that  each  roan,  woman,  and  child  consumes  on  an  average  five 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  about  a barrel  of  flour  per  annum.  The  county  of 
Prescott  alone,  on  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  the  Upper  Province, 
fails  to  exceed  the  growth  of  five  bushels  per  head  of  the  population.' 

“The  amount  of  wheat  in  Upper  Canada,  in  1860,  was — of  fall  wheat, 
7,537,651  bushels;  of  spring,  17,082,774  bushels;  total,  24,620,425  bush- 
els. The  total  production  in  1851  of  both  varieties,  according  to  the  census 
of  1852,  was  12,682,550  bushels.  While  the  population  had  increased  46 
per  cent,  the  production  of  wheat  had  increased  nearly  100  per  cent. 

44  The  county  of  Huron  occupies  the  first  place  as  regards  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  wheat  produced.  But  the  first  place,  as  a wheat-growing  county, 
belongs  to  Peel,  if  we  take  the  amount  raised  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, which  is  the  fairest  method  of  determining  what  districts  have  been 
contributing  most  to  the  wealth  of  Canada,  so  far  as  the  production  of  this, 
its  grand  agricultural  staple,  is  concerned.  We  have  made  calculations  from 
the  census  returns  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  by  each  county  in  1860, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  and  the  following  are  the  results;  The 
county  of  Peel  raised  934,139  bushels,  or  34^  bushels  per  head  of  its  pop- 
ulation ; the  county  of  Huron  raised  almost  34  per  head ; Perth,  32  : Vic- 
toria, 31  ; Simcoe,  30  ; Waterloo,  29 ; Durham,  Ontario,  each  28 ; Wel- 
lington, 27 ; Halton,  26  ; Brant,  24  ; Bruce,  23  ; Oxford,  23  ; Middlesex, 
23  (if  the  population  of  London  be  included,  19;)  York,  23  (if  the  pop- 
ulation of  Toronto  be  included,  13;)  Grey,  20;  Northumberland,  17; 
Wentworth,  17  (if  the  population  of  Hamilton  be  included,  11) ; Norfolk, 
16  ; Carlton,  15,  (if  the  population  of  Ottawa  be  included,  10  ;)  Haldimand, 
Peterborough,  each  15  ; Lambton,  14  ; Dundas,  Leeds,  each  13  ; Fronte- 
nac,  12  (if  the  population  of  Kingston  be  included,  8) ; Elgin,  Lennox  and 
Addington,  Lanark,  each  12;  Grenville,  11;  Prince  Edward,  Renfrew, 
Stormont,  each  10 ; Kent,  9 ; Hastings,  Welland,  each  8 ; Glengary,  Lin- 
coln, each  7 ; Essex,  Russell,  each  6 ; and  Prescott,  only  4 bushels  per  head 
of  its  population.” 


COMPOSITION  OF  MILK  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES  OF  DAT. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  says  that  Prof.  Boedeoker  has  ana- 
lyzed the  milk  of  a healthy  cow,  at  various  times  of  the  day,  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  changes  in  the  relative  amount  of  its  constituents. 
He  found  that  the  solids  of  the  evening’s  milk  (13  per  cent)  exceeded 
those  of  the  morning’s  milk,  (10  per  cent,)  while  the  water  contained  in 
the  fluid  was  diminished  from  89  per  cent  to  86  per  cent.  The  fatty  mat- 
ters gradually  increase  as  the  day  progresses.  In  the  morning  they  amount 
to  2.17  per  cent,  at  noon  2.63  per  cent,  and  in  the  evening  5.42  per  cent. 
This  fact  is  important  in  a practical  point  of  view — for  while  16  ounces 
of  morning’s  milk  will  yield  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  about  double 
this  quantity  can  be  obtained  from  the  evening’s  milk.  The  casein  is  also 
increased  in  the  evening’s  milk  from  2.  24  to  2.70  per  cent,  but  the  albu- 
men is  diminished  from  0.44  per  cent  to  0.31  per  cent.  Sugar  is  least 
abundant  at  midnight  (4.19  per  cent)  and  most  plenty  at  noon  (4.72  per 
cent. 
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L Tbi  Gold  llm*«  or  Nor*  Scotia.  2.  Tbs  Pesfabatiom  or  Isos  Plates.  3.  Pateb  abd 
Cloth  mads  or  Ibdiam  Com  Hoses. 

THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Boston  Commercial  Advertiser  gives  the  following  extract : 

From  a letter  written  by  a gentleman  at  Goldenville,  Sberbrook,  St. 
Mary’s,  N.  S.,  September,  1862,  the  writer  states  that  he  endeavors  to 

five  his  own  observations  and  experience  of  the  Nova  Scotia  gold  fields, 
ow  they  have  been  worked,  and  how  they  may  be  worked  to  better  ad- 
vantage, with  some  other  information  : 

“The  gold  found  in  Nova  Scotia  is  in  the  ‘ore  ’ (or  quartz  rock)  laying 
in  strata  with  the  whin  and  slate  as  they  were  originally  formed,  wit! 
the  other  primary  rocks,  and  occupy  (or  are  found  along)  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  southern  side  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Yarmouth  to  Canseau,  and 
in  many  places  in  the  interior.  The  strata  of  rock  dips  nearly  perpen- 
dicular the  strike ; from  East  and  West  to  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  S.  W. ; there 
are  detached  pieces  or  parts  lying  in  different  directions  or  positions,  such 
as  at  Country  Harbor  diggings,  where  the  strike  is  nearly  north  and  south. 

“ The  principal  washings  are  from  fractured  portions  of  the  rock  and 
quartz  that  have  decayed  or  dissolved  (forming  earth)  where  they  fell  at 
the  time  of  the  eruption,  that  gave  them  all  their  present  position,  when 
thrown  bodily  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  are  (as  all  ‘ boulders  ’ 
or  detatched  pieces  of  the  different  rock,  such  as  granite,  whin,  slate,  and 
quartz  are  also  found  here)  south  of  their  main  body  or  ledge.  The 
quartz  lay  in  veins  through  those  different  rocks  in  all  directions,  most 
of  them,  particularly  the  largest,  are  parallel  with  its  strata,  and  are  from 
a vertical  to  horizontal  position,  many  at  right  angles. 

“The  principal  gold  bearing  loads  or  loads  are  each  from  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  to  a foot  or  more  in  thickness,  of  an  undulated  form  commonly 
called  ‘ barrel  formation,*  and  yield  from  one  pennyweight  to  twelve 
ounces  per  ton ; parts  of  some  leads  are  eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  as  the 
gold  lays  in  veins  or  branches  through  the  quartz,  and  also  in  ‘ invisible  ’ 
particles,  it  is  very  uncertain  what  lead  or  part  of  it  is  gold  bearing,  and 
many  good  leads  may  be  condemned  by  the  return  from  the  crusher  or 
not  being  fairly  tested.  Quartz  are  raised  from  one  shaft  yielding  five  to 
seven  ounces,  and  an  adjoining  shaft  or  at  a greater  or  less  depth  in  the 
same  one  that  will  not  pay  for  crushing. 

“ The  work  has,  as  yet,  been  carried  on  by  parties  inexperienced  in 
quartz  mining,  in  companies  of  from  four  to  sixteen,  with  but  small  capi- 
tal. Shares  in  some  of  these  companies  have  been  sold  at  all  prices  up 
to  $600  per  share;  one  three-fourth  acre  Jot  was  disposed  of  for  $8,000, 
principally  for  the  rich  earth  washing  on  the  surface.  The  large  number 
of  those  claims  are  prospected  by  trenching  for  leads  which  may  be 
missed,  or,  if  found,  do  not  realise  as  much  as  pay  for  crushing,  many 
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strike  the  gold — and  from  the  way  the  mine  has  been  opened,  and  the 
difficulty  with  surface  water,  they  have  to  abandon  them  for  want  of  capi- 
tal. It  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  that  they  can  only  be  worked  by 
abundance  of  capital. 

“ It  is  not  yet  twelve  months  since  gold  was  discovered  in  Goldenville 
(or  Northwest  Arm)  diggings;  up  to  that  time,  and  during  last  winter, 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  moose  and  other* wild  animals — it  can,  therefore, 
be  only  partially  explored  and  not  yet  proved.  Those  mines  cover  a sur- 
face of  about  three  miles  long  and  three-fourths  broad ; there  is  a good 
road  through  to  the  wharf,  which  is  within  ten  miles  of  the  Atlantic. 
Vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water  come  up  the  river  to  the  wharf ; 
supplies,  provisions,  <fec.,  are  had  at  nearly  Halifax  prices.  I have  thus 
given  a rough  sketch  of  Goldenville.  West  of  here  there  is  Tangier, 
Nine  Mile  River,  Renfrew,  Laidlaws,  Lawrence  Town,  Gold  River,  and 
Lunenburg ; east  are  Wine  Harbor,  Country  Harbor,  and  Isaacs  Harbor, 
all  in  much  the  same  position  as  to  gold  and  the  operations;  there  is  no 
doubt  abundance  of  room  for  spare  capital  to  be  laid  out  to  advantage.” 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  IRON  PLATES. 

Mr.  Mattison,  an  artisan  in  the  Devonport  dockyard,  England,  has  in- 
vented a mode  of  preparing  iron  plates  for  ships’  sides,  which  it  is  expec- 
ted will  very  much  facilitate  that  difficult  work.  It  is  thus  described  : 

The  first  process,  taking  the  mould  for  the  curve  of  the  plate,  is  effec- 
ted by  what  is  termed  an  “Ordnance  box” — that  is,  a wide  piece  of  iron 
standing  on  its  edge  through  which  a number  of  movable  bolts  are 
placed.  On  the  points  of  the  bolts  being  fitted  against  the  side  of  a ship 
they  are  pressed  home  into  the  hollows  of  the  curve  until  the  exact  shape 
is  obtained.  They  are  then  fastened  by  screws  and  thus  rendered  im- 
movable. In  connection  with  taking  the  mould  is  another  instrument 
for  obtaining  the  levels  and  curved  edges  of  the  ship’s  side.  It  is  made 
of  slight  polished  iron,  exceedingly  flexible,  so  that  it  readily  conforms 
itself  to  the  curve  when  by  movable  pieces  of  iron  crossways  and  length- 
ways the  levels  are  taken.  The  instrument  on  being  removed  returns  im- 
mediately to  its  original  flattened  shape,  the  edges  only  retaining  the 
peculiar  form  given  to  it  by  the  ship’s  side.  This  instrument  is  for  the 
levels  only,  the  curve  of  the  ship’s  side  being  obtained  by  the  other.  The 
mould  being  thus  taken  is  transferred  to  the  machine  that  actually  makes 
the  curve,  which  consists  of  a kind  of  iron  box  filled  with  what  are  termed 
44  peppots  ” — that  is,  a number  of  pieces  of  iron  about  an  inch  square  and 
ten  inches  long.  These,  by  screws  in  the  bottom,  can  also  be  lowered  or 
raised,  and  the  mould  being  placed  on  the  top  of  these  movable  pieces  of 
iron,  the  exact  shape  of  the  curve  is  secured,  and  the  “peppots”  are 
screwed  into  their  proper  position.  Another  framework,  containing  similar 
pieces  of  iron  in  a converse  position,  is  suspended  over  the  one  already 
described.  When  the  plate  to  be  curved  has  to  be  laid  on,  the  lower 
framework  is  to  be  drawn  out  on  a kind  of  rail ; the  plate,  after  being 
heated,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  “ peppots  ” and  drawn  into  its  former 
position,  when  by  means  of  a lever,  the  upper  “peppots”  are  brought 
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down  with  such  power  as  to  secure  the  required  shape.  The  model  is  20 
inches  wide,  30  long,  and  42  high.  The  plan  is  said  to  possess  great  ad- 
vantages over  the  one  now  in  use  for  taking  the  curves  by  means  of  wooden 
moulds,  which  are  usually  feet  wide  and  4£  feet  thick  and  about  15 
feet  long.  These  moulds  are  cumbersome  and  costly.  Mr.  Mattison’s 
plan  has  been  submitted  to  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Paslet,  superin- 
tendent, and  other  officers  of  the  Devonport  and  Keyham  yards,  who  are 
understood  to  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the  invention.  The  model 
is  to  be  sent  to  Woolwich  to  be  tested. 


PAPER  AND  CLOTS  MADE  OF  INDIAN  CORN  HUSKS. 

The  United  States  Patent  Office  has  received  an  application  from  Vienna, 
Austria,  for  a patent  on  “ improved  methods  of  manufacturing  the  products 
of  the  maize  plant.”  The  inventor,  Dr.  Alois  Ritter  Auer  Von  Wels- 
dach,  is  a distinguished  scientific  man.  He  forwards  samples  of  fiber,  yarn, 
linen  cloth,  and  paper  of  five  varieties,  in  its  natural  color  and  bleached. 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  has  examined  these 
samples,  and  writes  concerning  them  as  follows : 

“The  corn  husk  paper  is  remarkably  good.  Some  of  the  qualities  for- 
warded are  fine  tracing  paper,  which,  though  exceedingly  thin,  has  never- 
theless a firm,  solid  body  and  an  excellent  surface.  From  that  the  qualities 
range  down  to  the  coarsest  wrapping  papers,  which  certainly  seem  much 
stouter  and  tougher  than  corresponding  grades  of  straw  wrapping  papers, 
and,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  produced  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  Some  of  the 
sheets  are  an  excellent  article  of  book  printing  paper;  others  would  almost 
pass  for  parchment.  The  inventor’s  own  account  of  the  various  steps 
toward  his  discovery,  is  printed  handsomely  on  a large  sheet  of  the  corn 
husk  paper,  in  a style  which  it  would  puzzle  our  printers,  with  their  best 
presses  and  papers,  to  surpass. 

“ The  corn  husk  yarn  and  cloth  are  not  nearly  as  good  in  their  way  as 
the  specimens  of  paper.  The  yarn,  however,  is  about  equal  to  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  tow  yarn  with  which  our  grandmothers  in  this  country  were 
familiar;  and  the  cloth  is  a trifle  coarser  and  less  firmly  woven  than  the 
coarsest  tow  cloth.  For  many  purposes  for  which  coarse  linen  fabrics  are 
now  used,  the  corn  husk  cloth,  as  already  manufactured,  is  well  adapted. 
If  the  process  of  manufacture  can  be  so  improved,  as  the  inventor  claims,  as 
to  make  finer  qualities  equally  well,  the  importance  of  this  new  process  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  In  this  country,  especially,  where  the  raw  material  is 
already  produced  in  the  utmost  abundance,  the  discovery  of  these  new 
qualities  will  be  like  the  creation  of  a new  article  of  manufacture,  that  shall 
cost  nothing  in  the  outset,  and  be  capable  of  supplying  some  of  our  most 
costly  wants.” 
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L Foreign  Navy  Yards.  2.  Navy  or  the  U kited  States.  8.  Eko land's  Ieom-Cabed  Fleet. 

4.  Notice  to  Mariners. 

FOREIGN  NAVY  YARDS. 

In  a former  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  we  gave  a list  of  the 
English  and  French  navies  built  and  building.  We  find  some  interesting 
and  fuller  statements,  as  well  as  later  information  on  the  same  subject,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin , by  Donal  McKay,  Esq., 
(the  best  of  authority,)  he  having  made  a personal  inspection  of  the 
foreign  navy  yards : 

IRON-CASED  SHIPS. 

The  French  possess  in  addition  to  10  iron-cased  floating  batteries,  con-, 
structed  during  and  shortly  after  the  Crimean  war,  the  following  iron- 
cased  vessels  afloat : 

1.  Two  floating  batteries,  Peiho  and  Saigon,  of  14  guns  each,  150  horse- 
power, destined  for  harbor  and  coast  defence.  Their  speed  is  knots 
per  hour,  considered  to  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
coated  with  4£  inch  plates. 

2.  Four  iron-cased  frigates  of  the  Gloire  class:  Gloire,  Normandie, 
Invincible,  and  Couronne.  They  are  armed  with  30  rifled  30-pounders, 
and  have  engines  of  900  horse  power.  Their  speed  is  13^  knots  per 
hour,  they  rather  pitch  a good  deal  in  heavy  weather,  but  their  rolling 
motions  are  -remarkably  easy.  These  ships  are  plated  from  stem  to  stern, 
from  6£  feet  below  the  load  line  to  the  upper  deck,  with  plates  of  4f  inches 
in  thickness.  The  captain  directs  the  movements  from  an  iron  cased 
tower,  placed  behind  the  mainmast.  This  tower  also  contains  the  steer- 
ing wheel.  The  officers  rooms  are  all  under  a large,  roomy  poop-deck, 
well  ventilated  with  large  windows.  This  poop  is  not  provided  with  a 
casing,  and  of  course  will  be  given  up  to  destruction  in  case  of  a fight. 
Their  length  is  257  feet;  breadth  56  feet;  depth  27  feet.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Couronne,  which  is  built  of  iron,  these  ships  are  construc- 
ted of  timber. 

3.  Two  iron-cased  ramships,  Solferino  and  Magenta,  of  52  guns  and 
1,000  horse-power.  Both  ships  are  built  of  timber.  The  iron  casing  up 
to  the  main-deck  extends  from  stem  to  stern,  but  the  two  batteries  are 
only  cased  amidships,  covering  13  guns  in  each  battery  or  each  deck.  The 
batteries  are  continued  (outside  of  an  iron-cased  bulkhead)  to  stem  and 
stern,  similar  to  the  Warrior,  and  left  to  destruction  in  case  of  a fight. 
The  stem  inclines  from  the  load  line  upwards  in  a graceful  hollow  line 
backwards,  and  is  on  the  upper  part  ornamented  with  an  eagle.  About 
three  feet  below  the  load  line,  attached  to  the  stem  and  forepart  of  the 
vessel,  is  a heavy  wrought-iron  spar  of  16  tons  weight  for  running  down 
other  vessels. 

The  decks  of  all  these  before-mentioned  vessels  are  plated  under  the 
deck-plank  with  three  eighths  inch  iron.  The  speed  of  these  two  ram- 
ships is  even  higher  than  that  of  the  Gloire,  viz.:  13£  knots  per  hour. 
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On  the  stocks  the  French  have  the  following  iron-cased  vessels : 

1.  Two  iron-cased  floating  batteries,  Paixhans  and  Palestro,  (the  first 
of  these  has  been  a few  days  since  launched,)  of  the  Peiho-class,  of  14 
guns  and  150  horse-power,  built  like  them  of  timber.  They  have  no  rud- 
der, and  will  be  steered  by  large  fins  or  leeboards,  experience  having 
shown  that  the  common  rudders  are  entirely  insufficient  for  steering  these 
ships. 

2.  Seven  smaller  iron-cased  floating  batteries  for  harbor  defence,  built 
of  iron.  Three  of  them,  the  Arrogante,  Implacable,  and  Opiniatre,  are 
building  at  Nantes  in  the  private  establishment  of  Messrs.  Gouin  Gai- 
bkrt.  The  four  others,  Embuscade,  Imprenable,  Protective,  and  Refuge, 
are  building  at  Bordeaux  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Arman.  All  these  batteries 
are  not  destined  for  sea-service,  but  merely  planned  for  the  protection  of 
the  harbors.  Of  course  they  also  would  be  of  great  service  in  the 
bombardment  of  forts. 

The  seven  just  named  batteries  have  engines  of  150  horse-power,  and 
are  armed  with  eight  heavy  guns.  They  are  shorter  and  broader  than 
those  of  the  Peiho-class,  and  have  yet  less  draught  of  water. 

They  will  be  completed  for  sea  by  Autumn  of  next  year. 

3.  Ten  iron-cased  frigates,  on  a similar  plan  as  the  Gloire,  but  with  a 
little  greater  length  and  more  height  of  battery.  While  the  Gloire  and 
her  sister  ships  have  only  six  feet  height  of  battery,  the  new  frigates  will 
have  their  ports  7^  feet  above  the  water.  Nine  of  these  frigates,  viz., 
the  Provence,  Savoie,  Revancke,  Flandre,  Gauloise,  Magnanime,  Valeureuse, 
Surveillante,  and  Guyenne,  arc  built  of  timber;  only  one,  the  Heroine, is 
building  of  iron  at  L’Orient. 

If  peace  should  continue  it  will  take  about  five  years  to  complete  these 
frigates,  but  if  circumstances  should  dictate,  every  one  of  them  could  be 
ready  for  sea  by  end  of  next  year. 

Completed,  the  English  have  only  the  following:  Warrior  and  Black 
Prince,  of  40  guns  and  1,250  horse-power;  and  the  Defence  and  Resis- 
tance, of  18  guns  and  600  horse-power.  These  four  ships  are  armed  with 
long  68  pounder  solid  shot  guns,  and  100  pounder  rifled  Armstrong’s. 
The  Warrior  and  Black  Prince  are,  undoubtedly,  most  powerful  and  fast 
vessels,  far  superior  to  any  other  iron-cased  ships  afloat,  and  the  only  ob- 
jection that  I see  against  them  is  that  they  are  built  of  iron.  Iron  for 
the  construction  of  the  bottom  of  men-of-war  ships  is  a most  objection- 
able material,  (notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  strength,  lightness, 
etc.,  which  it  may  offer,)  on  account  of  the  inevitable  fouling  of  the  bot- 
tom and  consequent  loss  of  speed.  The  French  have  well  weighed  this 
question,  and,  therefore,  with  only  two  exceptions,  have  constructed  their 
whole  iron-cased  fleet  of  timber.  Iron  bottoms  do  very  well  for  mail- 
boats  that  keep  almost  continually  in  quick  motion,  and  by  the  consequent 
great  friction  of  the  water  clean  their  bottom ; but  the  case  with  men-of- 
war  ships  is  entirely  different,  they  only  go,  in  exceptional  cases  with  full 
speed,  and  have  frequently  to  lay  still  for  several  months  and  even  for 
years.  All  the  preparations  for  painting  the  bottoms  of  iron  ships  to 
prevent  them  from  fouling  have  entirely  failed  to  attain  the  object  for 
which  they  were  invented,  and  are  now  recognised  to  be  only  so  many 
humbugs.  To  show  you  the  bad  effects  of  iron  bottoms  for  men-of-war 
ships,  let  me  give  you  some  facts. 

The  trial  speed  of  the  Warrior,  with  all  her  stores  on  board,  was  14.354 
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knots  per  hour.  Her  mean  speed  at  sea,  at  her  first  cruise,  was  12£  knots. 
After  having  been  six  months  at  sea,  her  trial  speed  is  now  12^  knots, 
and  her  mean  speed  at  sea  not  more  than  lOknots.  The  ship  having  lost 
in  this  short  time  fully  two  knots  of  her  true  speed  (due  to  her  shape  and 
power)  merely  on  account  of  fouling  of  the  bottom.  The  Black  Prince, 
her  sister  ship,  in  all  respects  alike  to  her,  her  engines  built  by  the  same 
firm,  John  Penn — only  six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  vessel  left  the 
dry  dock,  but  yet  her  bottom  was  so  foul,  that  notwithstanding  the  most 
favorable  weather  and  a smooth  sea,  she  only  realised  a mean  trial  speed 
of  12.209  knots,  fully  2.145  knots  less  than  the  speed  of  the  Warrior. 
The  ship  was  brought  now  again  into  the  dry  dock,  got  her  bottom  cleaned, 
and  in  her  last  trial  trip  she  attained  a speed  of  13.317  knots.  Though 
fully  one  knot  less  than  the  Warrior,  yet  showing  that  the  ship  had  lost 
in  her  previous  trial  fully  1.008  knots  on  account  of  fouling  of  her  bot*  * 
tom  in  the  short  time  of  six  weeks. 

The  trial  speed  of  the  Resistance,  with  a clean  bottom,  all  stores  on 
board,  has  been  proved  to  be  11.356  knots;  what  it  probably  will  be  now 
after  the  ship  has  been  laying  ouly  eight  weeks  in  the  Medway,  you  may 
judge  from  the  following  official  account: 

“The  Resistance,  18  guns  screw  iron  frigate,  was  placed  in  dock  at 
Portsmouth  on  the  9th  September  instant,  and  her  bottom  found  to  be 
in  an  extraordinary  state  for  a ship  on  the  home  station,  bearing  more 
the  appearance  of  having  gone  through  a long  commission  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  The  entire  bottom  of  the  ship  was  covered  with  weeds  and 
long  grass  of  every  kind  and  color,  with  huge  patches  and  mussels  here 
and  there  on  the  port  side,  together  with  a good  sprinkling  of  barnacles. 
On  the  starboard  side,  however,  the  barnacles  extended  from  stem  to  stern, 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  weeds  and  long  grass ; the  latter  in  some 
places,  as  under  the  quarter,  full  three  feet  in  length.  Large  mussels,  too, 
extended  fore  and  aft  in  clusters,  hanging  in  places  as  large  as  conks. 
From  the  stem  to  abreast  the  forechains  on  this  side,  about  three  feet  be- 
low the  waterline,  a belt  of  mussels  adhered  to  the  ship’s  bow  of  from  two 
to  five  inches  in  thickness,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  broad.  The  whole 
of  the  composition  which  had  been  laid  on  to  protect  the  iron  on  this 
side  appears  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  patches  of  rust,  more  particu- 
larly under  the  quarter,  have  eaten  their  way  through.” 

The  following  are  the  English  iron-cased  ships  now  building  : 

1st.  SbipB  built  of  iron. 

The  Achilles,  building  at  Chatham,  a sister  ship  to  the  Warrior,  with 
some  slight,  alterations  in  the  shape  of  her  bottom,  which  is  a little  fuller 
in  the  bilge.  In  the  plating  of  the  ship  some  new  features,  indeed  great 
improvements,  will  be  introduced.  She  will  be  cased  from  stem  to  stern 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  load-line  ; but  her  battery  will  be  ironjcased  only 
to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  Warrior;  and,  like  her,  the  cased  part 
will  be  guarded  by  two  strong  iron-cased  bulkheads  running  across  the 
main  deck.  Her  power  and  armament  will  be  like  that  of  the  Warrior, 
on  which  ship  she  will  be  a great  improvement.  Her  speed  is  estimated 
at  14.10  knots.  It  will  take  fully  two  years  to  finish  her,  because  the 
government  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  iron  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  strength  applied  to  it.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  angle-iron  and 
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plate-iron  have  been  condemned  there  already  on  this  account  Another 
great  reason  against  the  adoption  of  iron  ships.  The  government  test 
for  iron  is  22  tons  with  the  grain,  and  19  tons  across  the  grain.  In  the 
private  yards  where  no  control  of  that  kind  is  exercised,  of  course  good 
and  bad  plates  are  worked  in,  and  we  see  in  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
so  many  ships  break  up  in  such  a fearful  manner  whenever  they  Btrike 
the  bottom. 

The  Hector  and  Valiant,  of  32  guns,  4,063  tons  and  800  horse-power, 
are  building.  The  first,  at  Glasgow ; the  second,  at  Newcastle.  Their 
estimated  speed  is  11.75  knots.  Nothing  has  been  decided  yet  how  these 
ships  are  to  be  plated. 

The  Egincourt,  Minotaur,  and  Northumberland,  of  50  guns,  6,621  tons 
and  1,350  horse-power,  are  building  respectively  at  Birkenhead,  Black- 
wall,  and  Millwall.  They  will  be  cased  from  stem  to  stern  with  5£  inch 
iron  plates  on  a wooden  backing  of  10  inches,  at  least  that  was  the  origi- 
nal plan ; if  it  will  be  carried  out  thus  is  yet  doubtful,  for  the  latest  ex- 
periments have  already  proved  that  4^  inch  iron  on  22  inch  timber  back- 
ing (like  the  Warrior)  offer  much  better  security  against  the  effects  of 
shot,  than  5£  inch  iron  backed  by  10  inches  of  timber. 

The  armament  of  these  ships  will  consist  all  in  68-pounder  solid  shot- 
guns, and  100  and  110-pounder  Armstrong  guns.  Their  trial  speed  has 
been  estimated  and  calculated  at  14.30  knots,  and  without  any  doubt  they 
are,  or  will  be,  most  formidable  vessels. 

The  Prince  Albert,  of  12  guns,  2,529  tons  and  500  horse-power,  is 
building  at  Millwall.  She  is  to  be  provided  with  six  cupolas  or  turrets 
on  Captain  Coles’  plan.  She  is  to  be  plated  with  5£  inch  iron,  but  even 
that  has  not  been  decided  yet.  The  opinion  of  all  practical  men  is  de- 
cidedly against  these  shieldships. 

I come  now  to  the  wooden  iron-cased  ships  in  progress  of  construction, 
of  which  so  far  four  classes  have  been  adopted. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  most  formidable  class  are  the  frigates  of  34 
guns,  converted  from  the  91  screw  line-of-battle  ships,  laid  down  in  1859. 
These  ships  were  cut  down  two  decks,  lengthened  amidships,  the  shape  of 
the  stem  altered  to  make  the  ships  fit  for  acting  as  rams,  and  the  stern 
altered  to  a somewhat  similar  shape  as  the  Gloire,  yet  presenting  a much 
lighter  and  handsomer  appearance  than  that  ship.  The  ships  thus  con- 
verted are  the  Ocean  and  Prince  Consort,  each  of  1,000  horse-power  and 
34  guns;  and  the  Caledonia,  Royal  Oak,  and  Royal  Alfred,  each  of  800 
horse-power  and  34  guns. 

The  speed  expected  to  be  realized  by  the  two  first  ships  is  12.40  knots 
per  hour;  the  speed  of  the  three  latter  ships  is  estimated  at  11  50  knots 
per  hour. 

The  Prince  Consort  and  the  Royal  Oak  have  been  lately  launched. 
They  are  partly  plated  and  will  be  ready  for  service  in  the  course  of  this 
year.  The  dimensions  of  these  ships  are:  length  between  the  perpendic- 
ulars, 273  feet;  breadth,  extreme,  58  feet  five  inches;  breadth,  moulded, 
56  feet  4 inches;  depth  of  hold,  19  feet  10  inches;  burthen  in  tons, 
4,045  26-94.  The  ships  are  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner  and  of 
the  best  materials.  Their  frames  have  at  the  height  of  the  load  line  a 
thickness  of  about  14  inches,  their  wales  are  8 inches  thick,  and  the  ceil- 
ing 6 to  8 inches.  All  the  wales  are  coaged  to  the  timbers.  The  iron 
plates  with  which  the  ships  are  cased  from  five  feet  below  the  load  line 
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to  the  upper  deck  Are  4 £ inches  in  thickness,  tapering  to  3 inches  at  the 
stem  and  stern.  The  upper  deck  beams  are  of  iron,  and  the  deck  is  iron 
plated  with  £ inch  to  {•  inch  plates  under  the  deck  plank.  A great  many 
ingenious  and  highly  practical  details  are  introduced  in  the  fastening  and 
working  of  the  armor  plates  (impossible  to  describe  without  detailed 
sketches)  that  will  render  the  iron  armor  of  these  ships  more  effectual 
than  that  of  any  other  class  of  ships  constructed  either  in  England,  France, 
or  America.  The  interior  arrangements  and  fittings  are  admirably  plan- 
ned, the  ventilation  perfect  throughout,  the  arrangements  for  freeing  the 
ships  of  water  are  of  the  most  complete  kind ; and  on  the  whole,  this 
class  of  ships  give  the  highest  credit  to  its  designers  and  to  those  officers 
who  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  plans.  I have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  this  class  of  ships  will  prove  to  be  the  most  effectual  and 
useful  in  future  naval  warfare,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  in  the  United 
States  ready  at  least  a dozen  of  similar  frigates,  with  modifications  in 
their  shape  and  dimensions  to  adapt  them  to  our  requirements.  Seve- 
ral of  the  other  91  gunships,  yet  on  the  stocks,  will  be  converted  into 
iron  cased  frigates  on  precisely  the  same  plan.  The  armament  of  these 
ships  will  consist  in  68  pounder  solid  shot  guns,  and  in  Armstrong  100 
and  150'pounder  rifled  guns,  34  in  all.  Their  masts  are  all  of  iron  and 
of  immense  strength. 

The  Royal  Sovereign,  formerly  a screw  line-of-battle  ship  of  131  guns, 
is  at  present  being  transformed  into  a shield-ship,  on  Captain  Coles  plan. 
Her  dimensions  before  the  conversion  were  : length  between  perpendicu- 
lars, 240  feet  6 inches;  breadth,  extreme,  60  feet.  The  length  remains 
unaltered,  but  her  breadth  will  be  increased  by  2 feet  1 inch,  making  her 
tonnage  3,765  tons.  The  ship  has  been  cut  down  to  her  main  deck, 
which  has  been  raised  18  inches  at  the  side  and  26  inches  in  the  middle, 
to  form  a kind  of  glacis,  allowing  the  guns  in  the  turrets  to  be  considera- 
bly depressed.  The  ship  will  carry  four  turrets,  each  one  of  which  will 
contain  two  150  or  even  300  pounder  Armstrong  guns.  The  stern  of  the 
ship  has  been  very  much  altered,  and  the  counter  lowered  about  10  feet, 
so  that  the  rudder-post  may  enter  the  ship  below  the  load  line,  and  the 
rudder  head  be  entirely  protected. 

The  topsides  of  the  vessel  have  been  strengthened  with  two  thicknesses 
of  diagonal  plank,  of  respectively  3 and  4 inches,  crossing  each  other 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  the  armor  plates  of  5£  inches  in  thickness 
will  be  applied  on  these.  The  ship  will  have  no  masts  and  sails,  and  only 
will  be  moved  by  steam.  Her  engines  have  a power  of  800  horses,  and 
her  actual  speed  is  12-25  knots  per  hour.  Though  the  vessel  will  carry 
a powerful  armament,  it  is  conceded  by  all  parties  that  vessels  of  her 
kind,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Monitor  family,  are  only  good  for  harbor  de- 
fences, hut  not  fit  for  fighting  at  sea. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  ships  building,  on  plans  of  Mr.  Reed, 
naval  architect,  who  got  a temporary  appointment  in  the  navy.  The 
characteristics  of  these  ships  are  that  they  are  only  plated  a little  above 
and  below  the  load-line  and  the  midship  part  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
guns.  The  object  of  the  design  is  to  relieve  the  ends  of  his  vessel  of 
weight,  and  so  far  his  plans  agree  with  those  I proposed  to  our  Navy  De- 
partment eighteen  months  ago — but  in  vain.  Here  the 'plan  has  found 
great  favor  with  the  admiralty,  and  a great  number  of  36  gun  frigates 
are  to  be  transformed  into  iron-cased  sloops  on  this  plan. 
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A small  vessel  on  this  plan — the  Enterprise — is  building  at  Deptford 
dockyard.  She  has  a length  of  180  feet,  breadth  of  36  feet,  and  a draught 
of  water  of  16  feet.  Her  engines  will  be  of  160  horse-power,  and  her 
speed  is  estimated  at  9.50  knots.  She  will  carry  an  armament  of  4 Arm- 
strong 100-pounders. 

The  larger  class,  of  which  the  Favorite,  converting  in  Deptford,  is  a 
sample,  has  400  horse-power  and  a speed  of  about  11  knots.  The  Enter- 
prise will  be  finished  this  year;  the  Favorite  in  the  course  of  the  next. 

The  experiments  with  regard  to  the  resistance  of  iron  armor  plates 
against  shot  and  shell  are  continued  at  Sheeburyness  and  Portsmouth, 
aud  the  following  are  the  results  of  experince  gained  thereby.  Of  all 
the  systems  proposed  for  armor  plating  ships  that  adopted  for  the  War- 
rior (and  in  France  for  the  Gloire)  have  given  decidedly  the  best  results, 
and  it  has  been  proved,  with  no  chance  of  contradiction,  that  a strong 
wooden  backing  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  armor  plates  resist 
the  impact  of  shot,  and  that  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  wood-backing  in 
thickness  aud  increase  the  thickness  of  the  armor  plates  by  a quantity 
equal  in  weight  to  the  withdrawn  wood-backing  have  entirely  failed. 

The  target  representing  a portion  of  the  sides  of  the  Warrior  has  suc- 
cessfully and  entirely  withstood  the  battering  of  68-pounder  cast  and 
wrought  iron  shot,  as  well  as  the  100,  110  and  150  pounder  wrought  and 
cast  iron  shot  thrown  from  the  Armstrong  rifled  guns,  and  it  only  was  at 
last  penetrated  by  shot  from  the  300-pounder  Armstrong  gun.  The  War- 
rior target  is  plated  with  4£  inch  iron  plates  and  18  inches  of  wood- 
backing. 

The  target  representing  the  side  of  the  Minotaur  being  plated  with  5£ 
inch  iron,  on  a wood-backing  of  9 inches,  was  penetrated  by  the  150 
pound  Armstrong  shot,  and  badly  shattered  by  the  68  pound  solicTshot. 

Three  other  targets  have  been  erected  after  plans  furnished  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  Samuda,  and  Scott  Russell,  where  armor  plates  of  increased 
thickness  were  applied  directly  on  the  iron  skin  of  the  vessel,  but  they 
entirely  broke  down,  and  were  in  a short  while  totally  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  the  68-pounder  smooth  bore  gun.  Thus  showing  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  back  the  iron  casing  with  a great  thickness  of  wood. 

The  entire  thickness  of  iron  (armor  plates  and  skin  of  the  vessel)  to  be 
penetrated  was,  in  the  case  of  Fairbairn’s  target,  6£  inches ; Samuda’s, 
7 inches;  Scott  Russell’s  8£  inches.  The  rivets  fastening  the  armor 
plates  to  the  skin  of  the  vessel  were  in  the  two  former  targets  entirely 
jarred  to  pieces,  so  that  the  armor  plates  might  have  dropped  off  the 
sides.  In  Scott  Russell’s  target  the  armor  plates  had  no  fastenings  in 
them,  but  they  were  united  to  the  skin  of  the  vessel  by  wedge-shaped 
angle  irons,  and  the  plates  hung  vertical  instead  of  horizontal.  This 
way  of  fastening  seemed  to  be  well  devised,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the 
plates  from  being  penetrated  by  the  150-pounder  shot,  which  made  a 
clean  hole  through  the  target. 

Targets  made  on  a similar  principle  as  the  Monitor  casing,  composed 
of  a great  number  of  successive  layers  of  thin  plates  of  iron  riveted 
together,  have  been  penetrated  with  the  greatest  facility  by  68-pounder 
solid  shot.  It  was  even  proved  by  the  experiments  that  eight  single 
thicknesses  of  one-inch  plates  riveted  together  will  not  offer  more  resistance 
to  shot  than  a single  well  hammered,  solid  three-inch  plate. 

A further  experience  gained  is  that  plates  hammered  of  well  selected 
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iron  offer  more  resistance  to  shot  than  rolled  plates  of  the  same  thickness. 

We  thus  see,  as  a conclusion  to  the  above,  that  the  French  can  have 
by  the  end  of  next  year  a fleet  of  sixteen  iron-cased  frigates  fit  for  foreign 
service,  and  the  English  can  muster  in  a year  and-a-half  sixteen  iron- 
ca*ed  frigates  and  two  iron-cased  corvettes,  all  fit  for  foreign  service  and 
for  an  aggressive  warfare. 


NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Navy  Register  for  1862  is  out.  It  is  dated  up  to  1st  September, 
but  having  been  at  press  some  time  it  is  slightly  inaccurate.  Annexed  is 
a brief  analysis  of  it : 


, — 1861 , — 1861. — > 


Officers. 

Rear  Admirals. 

Active. 

4 

Retired. 

4 

Aottve. 

Retired. 

Commodores 

18 

17 

... 

... 

Captains 

40 

32 

78 

15 

Commanders * 

91 

19 

114 

13 

Lieutenant  Commanders 

114 

. . 

. • . 

... 

Lieutenants . i 

90 

22 

321 

30 

Surgeons 

80 

26 

69 

• • • 

Assistant  Surgeons. 

118 

. . 

36 

• • • 

Passed  44  

2 

. . 

43 

Paymasters 

62 

9 

64 

Assistant  Paymasters 

31 

. . 

• • • 

Chaplains 

16 

7 

34 

Professors  of  Mathematics * 

12 

. . 

12 

Masters  in  line  of  promotion 

. . 

1 

36 

Masters  not  in  line  of  promotion 

. • 

6 

. • . 

9 

Passed  Midshipmen 

. . 

2 

. . . 

2 

Midshipmen 

328 

299 

Boatswains. 

54 

43 

Gunners 

93 

47 

Carpenters.  

60 

45 

Sailmakers 

46 

40 

Acting  Lieutenants 

15 

44  Volunteer  Lieutenants 

29 

44  Masters 

586 

41  Ensigns 

60 

44  Master’s  Mates 

511 

44  Assistant  Surgeons 

94 

44  44  Paymasters  and  Clerks. 

141 

44  Engineers 

370 

• •- 

Total 

Increase  in  1862 

3.095 

1.095 

151 

2,081 

70 

There  were  no  admirals  or  commodores,  properly  so  called  in  1861 9 
but  captains  in  command  of  squadrons  were  named  flag  officers. 
yol.  xlvii. — wo.  rv.  30 
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The  vessels  built  and  building  up  to  September  1st,  are  as  follows : 


13 

iron-clad  gunb’ts 

Gam 

125 

Tonnage. 

11,701 

25  screw  sloops. . . 

Gaos. 

282 

Tonnage. 

33,728 

40 

4t  building 

136 

61,478 

18  sloops 

230 

13,508 

103 

side-wheel  stmrs 

559 

72,611 

24  barks. ........ 

103 

9,637 

80 

screw  steamers  . 

340 

41,793 

20  m’rtar  schooners 

56 

4,685 

6 

ships  of  the  line 

504 

16,199 

12  rams  and  gunb’ts 

25 

8,000 

4 

steam  frigates . . 

180 

13,266 

4 brigs. 

20 

999 

6 

frigates. 

292 

13,846 

8 schooners 

12 

1,154 

21 

ships 

228 

17,784 

ENGLAND’S  IRON-CASED  FLEET. 

We  find  in  the  European  Times  the  following  list  of  all  England’s  iron- 
eased  ships  and  floating  batteries,  building  or  afloat : 


IRON  BUILT.* 

Achilles 

Agincourt 

Minotaur 

Northumberland 

Hector 

Valiant. 


— Building. 

Horse  Speed 

power.  in  knots. 

1,250  14.1 

1,350  14.3 

1,350  14.3 

1,350  14.3 

800  11.75 

800  11.75 


WOOD  BUILT.* 

Caledonia * 

Ocean.. 

Royal  Alfred. . • 
Royal  Oak. ...  * 

Favourite. ..... 

Enterprise ....  * 


— Building. 

Horse  Speed 

power.  In  knots. 

1,000  12.4 

1,000  12.4 

mo  ii.5 

800  11.5 

400  10.87 

160  0.50 


prince  Albert. . 500  11.4 

▲FLOAT. 

Black  Prince. . . 1,250  14.3 

Warrior 1,250  14.354 

Defence.  600  11.356 

Resistance 600  12.231 

FLOATING  BATTERIES. 

Erebus 200  about  5.5 

Terror 200  “ 

Thunderbolt.. . . 200  “ 


CONVERTING. 

Royal  Sovereign  800  12.25 

▲FLOAT. 

Prince  Consort.  1,000  12.4 

FLOATING  BATTERIE8. 


.*£tna.  

200 

about  6.0 

Glatton  . . . . . 

150 

about  5.5 

Thunder  . . . 

150 

u 

Trusty 

150 

M 

Of  the  iron-built  vessels,  the  Prince  Albert  and  the  three  floating  bat- 
teries are,  or  are  to  be,  wholly  cased  with  armor  plating,  the  rest  partial- 
ly; of  the  wood-built,  the  Favourite  and  Enterprise  are  to  be  partially 
cased,  the  rest  wholly.  Only  the  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Royal  Sovereign 
are  to  be  fitted  with  Coles’  cupolas ; the  rest  with  masts. 


NOTICE  TO  MARINERS' 

Currents  near  Abaoo,  Bahama  Banks,  ) 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  October  4 th,  1862.  J 

The  following  information  has  been  communicated  to  the  Bureau  by 
Acting  Lieut.  James  Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  who  states  that  the  writer  is  an 
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intelligent  penon,  and  that  his  experience  subsequent  to  the  wreck  of  the 
U.  S.  steamer  Adirondack  fully  confirms  the  statements.  It  is  made  pub- 
lic for  the  benefit  of  navigators. 

J.  M.  Gilliss,  Act.  Com . of  the  Bureau . 

(Copy)  “Island  Abaco,  Lat.  26°  31'  N.  Lon.  76°  51'  W. 

“ The  current  among  our  islands  are  little  understood,  and  are  often 
erroneously  stated  by  writers.  This  I know  from  thirteen  years’  strict 
investigation  and  experience.  Here,  with  the  waning  moon,  the  current 
invariably  sets  from  the  southward  toward  the  west,  taking  the  curve  of 
the  Elbow  Reef  (as  it  is  called)  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  per  hour  in 
summer,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  five  in  winter,  being  subject  to  the 
variations  caused  by  the  wind  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  which 
sets  in  strong  among  the  Cays  surrounding  the  main  Island  of  Abaco. 

“ Two  or  three  days  after  the  change  of  the  moon  the  current  changes 
in  the  opposite  direction,  inclining  a little  more  to  the  east  with  a much 
less  velocity,  say  from  1 to  2£  knots  per  hour,  subject,  as  before  stated, 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  Ac.  There  is  a large  sheet  of  navigable 
water  between  the  main  island  and  the  Cays,  hence  the  strong  set  of  the 
tide  at  various  openings  in  the  reef.  This  tide  has  considerable  effect  on 
vessels  nearing  them,  as  the  number  of  wrecks  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
attest.  Opposite  the  Man  O’ War  Key,  (where  the  ship  went  ashore,)  the 
land  is  very  low  and  the  reef  stretches  out  farthest  to  the  north,  with  a 
wide  opening,  where  no  land  can  be  seen  except  in  a very  clear  night. 
This  same  place  has  been  counted  one  of  the  best  wrecking  grounds  in 
the  Bahamas.  • 


SHIPPING  INTEREST  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  proportions  of  British  and  foreign  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  at  ports  of  tie  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  eighteen 


years : 


Tears.  British.  Foreign. 

1841 percent  71.9  28.1 

1845  70.9  29  1 

1846  70.7  29.8 

1847  68.8  81.2 

1848  71.2  28.8 

1849  70.9  29.1 

1850  66.8  88.2 

1851  63.8  86.7 

1852  64.1  85.9 


Years.  British.  Foreign. 

1853  percent  68.9  41.1 

1854  60.1  89.9 

1855  59.9  40.1 

1856  61.8  88.7 

1857  60.9  89.1 

1868 69.8  40.2 

1859  60.1  89.9 

1860  66.4  43.6 

1861  68.0  42.0 
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JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY,  AND  FINANCE. 


L Citt  Weekly  Bank  Beturnb— New  York  Banks,  Philadelphia  Banks,  Boston  Banks. 
Providence  Banks.  2.  Weekly  Statement  Bank  op  England.  8.  Bank  op  France.  4 
French  Budget  op  1888.  5 Banks  op  Wisconsin.  <L  Finances  op  Vermont.  7.  Banks 
op  I l un ois.  8.  Debt  op  Mexico.  9.  Taxation  op  Government  Securities.  1U.  The  Bal- 
ance op  Trade.  11.  Bank  op  England— Access  to  their  Bullion  Boom. 

CITY  WEEKLY  BANK  RETURNS. 

New  York  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan.,  1862,  $69,498,677  ; Jan, , 1861,  $69,890,476.) 


Dato. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Net  Deposits. 

Weekly 

Clearings. 

January 

4 

$164,416,826  $28,983,878 

$8,686,186  $111,789,283  $100,642,429 

u 

11, 

162,088,012 

26,878,070 

8,121,612 

118,889,762 

106,684,811 

(i 

18, 

149,081,438 

26,120,869 

7,869,028 

6,828,017 

118,327,160 

107,732,780 

«« 

26,  .... 

146,767,680 

26,698728 

110,874,786 

100,001,959 

February  1, 

144,676,778 

27,479,588 

6,404,961 

6,077,417 

112,067,003 

93,791,629 

.« 

8, 

148,803,890 

28,196,666 

110,687,557 

113,216.297 

u 

16, 

141,994,192 

28,114,148 

6,762,606 

110,430,476 

106,102,177 

u 

22, 

189,960,968 

187,674,288 

28,876,992 

6,489,496 

109,079,076 

111,846,066 

March 

1 

29,826,969 

6,868,944 

107,974,499 

109,864,823 

u 

8, 

133,066,148 

80,436,644 

5,869,206 

103,716,728 

113,512.576 

M 

16, 

180,622,776 

80,778,060 

5,904,866 

100,296,704 

118,957.978 

«< 

22 

127,616,806 

32,023,390 

6,260,309 

97,601,279 

116,876  381 

« 

29, 

126,021,630 

82,841,802 

6,768,818 

94,428,071 

106,978.482 

April 

6 

124,477,484 

88,764,382 

7,609,64 1 

94,082.626 

111,836,384 

“ 

12, 

123,412,491 

84,694,068 

84,671,628 

8,004,848 

93,769,063 

114,788.013 

K 

19, 

123,070,268 

8,064,668 

95,179,840 

113.529,377 

tt 

26, 

126,086,826 

85,207,944 

8,118,671 

101,897,486 

124,896,738 

U.y 

8, 

133,406,418 

35,175,828 

8,482,782 

109.634,635 

140,962,471 

10, 

138,948,211 

82,239,868 

9,830,821 

116,669,206 

181,118,537 

<« 

17, 

142,290,782 

80,280,697 

8,727,328 

120,008,929 

167,890.066 

«« 

24, 

142,960,149 

80,672,760 

8,692,676 

122,602,864 

142,828.566 

“ 

81, 

142,671,414 

81,897,284 

8.635,149 

125,484,766 

186,893,873 

June 

7, 

142,818,881 

81,248,882 

81,162,048 

8,818,608 

126,666,961 

148,123,108 

“ 

14, 

144,014,360 

8,814,322 

126.643,375 

165,521,464 

u 

21, 

146,839.762 

81,047,946 

8,849,183 

126,684.422 

168,059,995 

*« 

28 

148.846,422 

80,882,626 

8,910,344 

127,860,708 

154,890.447 

July 

6 

148,648,718 

31,790,519 

9,270,816 

127.496,584 

149,748,923 

«( 

12 

147,997,486 

82,098,174 

9,212,397 

127,638,056 

167,789,726 

« 

19, 

148,827,423 

81,926,609 

9,156,301 

129,486,977 

161,066,524 

■« 

26, 

149,768,298 

38,064.575 

9,244,963 

182,427,178 

162,650,811 

August 

2, 

160,617,844 

84,022,490 

9,811,868 

187,112,937 

149,167.638 

*» 

9, 

161,190,203 

84,611,069 

9,221,604 

139,644,680 

139,926  277 

u 

16, 

162,828,731 

85,301,778 

9,287,206 

142,084,051 

189,796,908 

M 

28, 

164,855,704 

168,278,652 

85,688,486 

9,356,635 

148,347,841 

147,669,087 

(i 

80, 

35,640,982 

9,454,806 

141,971.741 

150,876,167 

Sept. 

6, 

168,4  35,859 

36,188,928 

9,645,965 

142,663,036 

154,074.880 

** 

18, 

167,828,618 

87,126,245 

9,719,126 

144,991,062 

166,813,245 

u 

20, 

168,299,288 

87,863,037 

9,789,060 

148,660,468 

179,681,661 

“ 

27 

160,161,046 

165,067,118 

87.692,661 

9,800,723 

163,291,851 

196,879,068 

Oct 

4, 

88,325,687 

9,900,112 

167,944.771 

289.013,462 

u 

11 

169,675,009 

89,263,086 

9,880,060 

162,966,264 

248.083,030 

u 

18 

172,512,085 

38,769,256 

9,907,529 

164,337,458 

256,444.122 

M 

26 

174,879,846 

87,453,681 

9,878,240 

164,497,972 

245,04"V2O3 
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Philadklfhia  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan.t  1862,  $11,970,180,) 


Dae  Dna 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banka 

from  banks. 

Jad. 

6... 

$81,046,687 

$6,688,728 

$2,146,219 

$21,896,014 

$3,645,966 

$1,796,806 

H 

18... 

31,145.988 

6,692.123 

2,162,152 

21,824,510 

8,992,962 

1,702,710 

M 

20,.. 

30,601,160 

6,783,450 

2,120,766 

20,698,496 

4,120,201 

1,676,116 

M 

27,.. 

80,885,606 

6,821,823 

2,121,146 

20,058,098 

4,209,006 

1,868,688 

Feb 

8,.. 

30,385.319 

5,884,011 

2,144.898 

20, (‘68,890 

4,672,872 

1,707,180 

M 

10... 

29,974,700 

5,928,874 

2,191,647 

19,032,636 

4,890,288 

1,687,481 

M 

17,.. 

29,388,644 

6,849.854 

2,191,512 

18,692,182 

4,661,442 

2.062,081 

U 

24,  . 

29,280,049 

6,867,686 

2,230,605 

18,777,300 

5,206,203 

1,935,414 

llsr 

8,.. 

29,393,866 

6,881,108 

2,343,498 

18,641,190 

6,218,883 

1,828,888 

«« 

10,.. 

28,088,499 

6,869,780 

2,576,608 

17,875,771 

6,131,834 

1,788,169 

M 

17,  . 

28,728,836 

6,897,891 

2,632,627 

17.268,461 

6,342,876 

1,649,187 

« 

24... 

28,350,616 

6.915,685 

2,707,804 

17,000,267 

6,210,366 

1,774,162 

M 

81,.. 

27,881,888 

6,884,314 

2,904,542 

17,024,198 

6,100,186 

2,134,892 

April  7,. . 

28,087,691 

6,886,424 

8.878,970 

16,636,538 

6,607,488 

2,281,889 

u 

14,.. 

28,070,717 

6.912,870 

8,496,420 

18,112,446 

4,868,842 

2,684,171 

M 

21... 

28,246,733 

6,046,260 

8,525,400 

19,011,838 

4,648,327 

2,604,147 

W 

28,... 

28,793,116 

6,062,827 

3,613,994 

20,228,666 

4,470,674 

8,128,069 

May 

6,... 

• 29,624,432 

6,049,686 

8,769,692 

21,316,614 

4,681,887 

8,828,669 

M 

12... 

29,966,347 

6,728,028 

8,867,200 

28,002,268 

6,118,541 

4,981,291 

M 

19,.. 

31,121,668 

5,629,221 

4,045,696 

23,886,009 

6,597,984 

4,804,966 

«« 

26,.. 

81,538,608 

6,687,012 

4,186,065 

28,978,478 

6,472,615 

6,120,902 

Jane  2,.. 

31,747,070 

6,583,482 

4,336,018 

24,884,644 

6,378,322 

6,872,748 

44 

9,.. 

81,951,716 

6,632,807 

4,354,699 

24,973,011 

5,161,280 

6,865,084 

U 

16... 

82,132,654 

5,630,508 

4,298,028 

24807,067 

5,036,828 

6,896,828 

M 

28,.. 

32,654,666 

6,609,926 

4,824,785 

24.143,314 

5,144,628 

4,800,094 

66 

80,.. 

32,911,578 

5,673,999 

4,430,057 

24,410,428 

6,588,644 

6,288,278 

Joly 

7... 

38,206,661 

6.645,007 

4.749.220 

24,807,782 

6,783,674 

6,422,124 

** 

14,.. 

83,118,602 

6,679.945 

4,859,921 

24,183,604 

6,936,694 

6,415,208 

M 

21... 

88,086,808 

6,618,724 

6,006,583 

24,486,817 

5,794,826 

6,219,446 

28... 

88,883.373 

5,679,788 

5, ‘'65,276 

24,764,281 

5,918,294 

6,308,984 

Aug 

. 4,.. 

83.617,900 

6,660,187 

6,  "26, 070 

24,658,289 

6,984,242 

6,406,076 

M 

11... 

33,543,878 

6,652,730 

4,999,985 

24,217,855 

6,339,018 

6,204,611 

M 

18,.. 

33,506,089 

6,562,605 

5,006,351 

24,147,814 

6,400,880 

6,816,228 

«< 

25,.. 

83,781.675 

5,483,051 

6,002,418 

24,287,662 

6,533,788 

6,446,155 

Sept  1,. . 

83,899,851 

6,648,160 

6,071,865 

24,697,696 

6,618,107 

6,822.089  < 

4* 

8,.. 

84,631,350 

6,646,167 

6,192.985 

25,062,171 

6,632,905 

5,139,978 

u 

15,  . 

35,015,676 

6,516,044 

6,177,687 

24,780,108 

7,420,242 

6,104,687 

u 

22,.. 

84,871,585 

6,449,027 

6,174,550 

24,194,214 

7,702,489 

6,212,078 

#4 

29,.. 

84,589,387 

6,440,140 

5,111,474 

24,997,920 

7,266,049 

6,035,429 

Oct 

6,.. 

34,820,068 

5,468,748 

6,096,704 

26,419.840 

7,119,840 

5,714,780 

H 

18... 

36,298,494 

5,508,970 

6,091,061 

26.786,561 

7,171,391 

2,396,801 

M 

20,.. 

85,626,861 

6,467,907 

6,060,614 

25,892,970 

7,244,194 

2,250,832 

Boston 

Banks.  ( Capital , Jann  1862,  $88,281 

,700;  Jan.,  1861,  $38,231,700.) 

Dae 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circolatton. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banka 

Jan. 

6,... 

$66,612,997 

£8,920,486 

$6,451,687 

127.093,889 

$9,187,924 

$8,701,873 

w 

18,... 

64,704,039 

8,580,607 

6,612,512 

26,642,994 

9,684,227 

8,805,255 

it 

20,... 

64,409,685 

8,685,277 

6,549,871 

26,441,327 

9,647,319 

9,018.888 

u 

27.  .. 

68,025,191 

8,562,176 

6,284,268 

24,030,776 

9,598,645 

8,727,348 

Feb 

3,  .. 

62,628,798 

8,529,483 

6,260,299 

28,600,321 

9,727,783 

8,766,416 

•* 

10,... 

62,840  600 

8,514,600 

0,616,000 

22,784,700 

9,892,600 

8,965,600 

«« 

17,... 

62,587,788 

8,410,890 

6.469,809 

22,034,794 

9,663,725 

8,815,887 

*4 

24,... 

62,053,640 

8,841,588 

0,580,206 

21,516,228 

9,625,869 

8,044.360 

Mar. 

8,... 

61,678,600 

8,364,600 

0,318,700 

21,208,600 

9,681,600 

8,982,600 

M 

10,  .. 

61,884,500 

8,409.685 

6,698,139 

10,740,208 

9,906,110 

8,460,721 

•( 

17,... 

61,747.000 

8,471,000 

6,864,800 

20,554,000 

9,790,000 

7,981,000 

M 

24,... 

61,665,420 

8,441,068 

6,219,512 

20.326,087 

9,716,256 

7,669,531 

« 

31,.  .. 

61,360.789 

8,441,196 

6,908,272 

19,976,018 

9,434,782 

6,978,627 

Apr 

7,... 

61,208,974 

8,674,170 

6,667,162 

21,014,000 

9,246,088 

8,183,124 
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Dim  Doe 

Date.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits.  to  banks,  from  banks. 

Apr.14,..,  61,068,969  8,688,678  6,170,888  21,009,010  8,949,269  7,178,874 

44  21,...  61,019,787  8,679,866  6,924,906  21,670,017  8,629,277  6,946.164 

44  28,...  60,441,462  8,666,797  6,600,896  22,402,184  8,498,004  7,818,680 

May  6,...  69,806,646  8,693,990  6,468,816  23,823,199  8,666.206  9,898,508 

44  12,...  69,621,261  8,422,788  6,587,987  24,827,121  9,197,744  11,766,689 

48  19,...  60,069,636  8,304,634  6,602,844  26,79?  ,916  9,614,787  18,105,360 

44  26,  ..  60,266,276  8,108,696  6,608,756  26,264.666  10,029,198  18,  95,686 

June  2,...  60,677,367  8,089,728  6,848,188  26,780,486  10,226,491  18,924,896 

44  9,...  62,069,198  7,983,426  6,696,418  26,277,021  10,610,702  12,888,043 

44  16,...  62,691,841  7,894,899  6,875,612  26,602,048  10,682,170  11,884,692 

44  23,...  68,066,262  7,850,684  6,159,115  26,994,788  10,644,000  12,122,000 

44  30,...  68,638,999  7,8014,87  6,181,019  26,237,754  10,678,205  12,265.781 

July  7,...  64,590,268  7,934  037  6,948,827  26,868,862  11,686,142  13,869,180 

44  14,...  66,685,000  7,978,000  7,091,000  26,685,000  12,675,700  13,624,000 

41  'SI,...  66,989,168  7,980,780  6,840,474  26,808,242  18,436,486  14,060.762 

44  28,...  66,168,806  7,968,696  6,618,160  26,698,825  18,583,689  13,197,239 

Aug.  4,...  66,886,729  7,966,702  6,638,822  27,816,402  14,018,624  13,478,620 

44  11,...  67,508, 52T  7,967,761  6,768,178  26,816.409  14,409,859  12,879,978 

44  18,...  68,284,988  7,975,427  6,778,260  26,672,677  14,854,778  12,566,167 

44  25,...  68,848,823  8,065,402  6,772.215  26,791,827  15,690,426  18,231,318 

8ept  1,.  • • 69,180,636  8,048,888  6,816,923  26,646,647  16,961,097  13,105,871 

44  8,...  69,788,676  8,006,695  7,065,166  26,942,687  16,982,000  18,106,000 

44  15,...  69,968,000  7,968,000  7,153,000  26,140,600  17,683,000  13.902.000 

44  22,...  70,382,897  7,968,646  7,239,383  25,970,904  17,694,168  13,585,410 

44  29,...  70,081,686  7,970,332  7,248,967  26,397,325  17,838.895  13,921,286 

Oct.  6,...  71,043,500  7,991,680  7,616,044  28,166,166  17,805,000  14,961,700 

44  18,...  71,226,681  7,977,116  7,949,524  28,678,721  17,086,000  14,960,700 

44  20,...  72,668,000  7,842,700  7,882,000  29,816,000  17,868,700  14,556,000 

Providence  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan.,  1862,  $15,464,600.) 

Due  Due 

Date.  Loans  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits.  to  banks,  from  banks. 

Jan.  11,  ....  $19,366,800  $408,700  $1,889,600  $8,064,600  $1,099,800  $916,400 

44  18 19,238,700  402,900  1,890,800  2,899,200  1,071,500  898.500 

44  25,....  19,160,600  394,700  1,766,600  2,899,600  959,400  1,057,400 

Feb.  1,....  19,160,600  894,700  1,811,100  2,950,500  871,800  225,600 

44  8,....  19,087,700  896,900  1,814,300  2,916,200  900,400  984,700 

44  16,....  19,109,400  394,800  1,784,000  2,762,200  911,100  1,081,000 

44  22,....  18,869,800  896,800  1,879,100  2,792,700  898,900  1,180,000 

Mar.  1, 18,920.600  407,600  1,791,200  2,924,400  958,900  1,283,000 

44  8,....  18,958.900  405,100  1,978,600  8,030,600  1,131.600  1,698,800 

44  15,....  18,998,600  408,500  1,848,100  2,946,800  1,103,200  1,484,300 

4*  22,....  19,148,400  408,300  1,879,200  8,060,900  1,085,000  1,407,700 

44  29,....  19,360,500  411,800  1,867,100  8,078,800  1,021,000  1,165,400 

Apr.  6, 19.641,000  417,500  2,102,000  3,124,000  1,116,500  1,063,200 

44  12,....  19,719,200  416,600  2,036,800  8,017,700  1,081,000  894,800 

44  19,....  19,644,600  408,600  1,953,400  8,016,900  1,020,400  845,400 

44  26, 19,620,300  418,700  1,877,200  8,123,600  948,400  961,200 

MayS,....  19,538,410  417,378  1,979,828  3,184,601  950,480  1,156,072 

44  10,....  19,070,200  410,300  1,969,400  8,164,700  1,132,600  1,714,400 

June  7, 19,236,100  395,600  2,016,600  8,842,400  1,658,000  2,101,900 

44  14, 19,641,600  888,500  2,182,700  3.274,600  1,666,600  1,818,200 

44  21 19,827,500  886,500  2,324,900  8,158,600  1,627,500  1,744,400 

44  28,....  20,285,600  888,400  2,510,500  8,283,200  1,878,600  1,753  700 

July  5,....  20,588,800  882,100  2,888,300  8,531,500  1,763,900  1,858  800 

44  12,....  20,416,400  388,000  2,953,800  3,188,100  1,744.600  1,796,600 

44  19, 20,494,600  384,800  2,980,200  8,847,300  1,918,500  2,023,400 

44  26 21,078,400  876,400  8,143,100  4,282,200  2,061,800  2,160,200 

Aug.16,  ....  21,051,000  867,600  8,086,700  8,780,600  1,646,200  1.927,600 

44  28 21,119,600  363,300  8,102,000  8,569,900  1,801,600  2,090,700 

Sept  6,....  21,279,200  855,700  8,894,200  8,704,200  1,844,800  1,688,800 

20, 21,804,200  86,690  3,484,300  3,781,600  1,7  10,800  1,642,800 

Oct  11,....  22,197,400  879,000  4,006,600  4,066,000  1,751,100  1,869,900 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

VKULT  STATKlfXMT. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  the  past  month,  show  a regular  de- 
crease in  bullion  each  week  : 

decrease  £213,689 

246,786 

199,011 

400,981 


Total  decrease  from  September  10  to  October  8 £1,069,669 

The  other  changes  are  immaterial. 


Publto 

Private 

Coin  and 

Rate  of 

Bate. 

Circulation. 

Deposit*. 

Deposits. 

8ecarltl«f. 

Bullion. 

Dtsoonnt, 

Jan 

. 1..  . 

£20,818,190 

£7,845,888  , 

£15, <>36,062  . 

£80,419,730. 

£16,961,489 

8 pr.ct. 

M 

8.... 

21,086,676 

4,642,974 

18,206,488 

81,022,606 

16,046,017 

24 

M 

«< 

16.... 

21,460,926 

4,688,868 

16,460,462 

29,509,864 

16,291,626 

24 

« 

M 

22.... 

21,697,928 

6,467,840 

16,866,081 

29,464,720 

16,860,989 

H 

M 

U 

29.... 

21,188,876 

6.768,063 

14,761,486 

28,696,466 

16,280,869 

24 

M 

Feh 

. 6.... 

21,427,664 

6,788,441 

14,179.917 

28,884,352 

16,956,908 

2* 

M 

*4 

12.... 

21,286,812 

4,884,989 

15,626,884 

29,010,241 

16,042,949 

2* 

U 

u 

19.... 

20,772,726 

6,897.144 

16,086,848 

28,771,812 

16,894,406 

2* 

M 

u 

26.... 

20,786.716 

6.762.849 

14.989.742 

29,024,962 

16,749,066 

n 

M 

Mar 

. 6.... 

21,217,246 

6,765,287 

18,737,607 

29,692,441 

16,678,898 

n 

M 

u 

12.... 

20,018,666 

7,627,911 

18,768,718 

29,489,796 

16,027,111 

2* 

M 

u 

19.... 

20,483,609 

8,011,694 

18,840,928 

28,963,089 

16,648,686 

2* 

«• 

<« 

26.... 

20,814,666 

8,418,276 

18,164,268 

29,140,207 

16,812,798 

24 

<1 

Aprils.... 

21,601,695 

8,456,468 

18,622,682 

80,898,790 

16,849,198 

24 

U 

ti 

9.... 

21,822,105 

6,626,314 

16,836,169 

29,981,798 

16,881,940 

24 

M 

M 

16.... 

22,048,468 

6,226,182 

16,710.260 

29,826,888 

16,748,484 

24 

M 

M 

23.... 

21,656,568 

6,684,973 

15,916.247 

29,022,128 

17,172,204 

24 

M 

M 

80.... 

21,946,997 

6.867,875 

14,867,007 

29,164,076 

17,089,446 

24 

• 

May  7.... 

21,762,884 

7,608,991 

18,866,648 

28,961,214 

17,266,746 

24 

U 

« 

14... 

21,618,780 

6,804,688 

14,948,808 

29,076,079 

16,919,147 

24 

H 

M 

21.... 

21,639,430 

6,667,811 

14,667,671 

29,433,044 

16,844,940 

8 

V 

M 

28.... 

21,266,661 

6,987,808 

14,685,087 

29,824,704 

16,178,816 

8 

M 

June  4.... 

21,516,263 

7,618,007 

18,188,186 

29,841,864 

16,489,728 

8 

m 

M 

11.... 

21,829,641 

8,826,616 

18,166,662 

81,896,492 

16,086,100 

8 

u 

M 

18.... 

21,076,059 

9,822.949 

18,086,271 

81,842,647 

16,268,468 

8 

M 

M 

26.... 

21,172,067 

9,629,694 

18,899,245 

81,424,661 

16,909,688 

8 

M 

July  2.... 

22,242,861 

9,672,846 

18,861,869 

32,709,089 

16,220,771 

8 

M 

« 

9 

22,504,490 

6,429,989 

17,199.716 

31,287,912 

17,066,687 

24 

m 

«« 

16.... 

28,086,409 

6,228,880 

17,063,680 

80,942,868 

17,671.890 

24 

u 

M 

28 

22,942,608 

6,291,218 

17,202,928 

80,681,601 

18,060,617 

2 

u 

M 

80  ... 

22,988,086 

6,896,840 

16,903,068 

80,642,060 

18,448.448 

2 

M 

Aog.  6.... 

28,378,398 

6,167,858 

16,282,969 

80,162,297 

17,956,938 

2 

«« 

M 

18.... 

22,920,727 

6,888,546 

14,694,854 

29,929,862 

17,778,846 

2 

«« 

U 

20.... 

22,900,566 

7,160,252 

14,668,007 

80,809,708 

17,674,604 

2 

U 

U 

27.... 

22,079,890 

7,608,882 

14,866,006 

80,106,295 

17,678,698 

2 

M 

Sept  8. ... 

22,848,918 

7,671,934 

14,978,470 

80,808,748 

17,825,220 

2 

« 

»* 

10.... 

21,895,386 

8,768,829 

13,809,643 

80,604,627 

17,611,588 

2 

«« 

M 

17.... 

21,610,987 

9,074,279 

18,738,905 

80,700,116 

17,8^6,768 

2 

<1 

rf 

24.... 

21,800,781 

9,268,106 

18,826,280 

80,874,662 

17,166,742 

. 

M 

Oct 

1.... 

22,865,361 

8,486,884 

13,596,837 

81,140,897 

16,949,187 

. 

M 

M 

8.... 

22,187,670 

8,883,779 

18,580,122 

81,101,260 

16,648,166 

. 

M 

The  subjoined  table  will  be  found  of  interest,  affording  a comparative  view 
of  the  bank  returns,  the  bank  rate  of  discount,  the  price  of  consols,  the 
price  of  wheat  in  London,  and  the  leading  exchanges  during  a period  of 


For  the  week  ending  September  10 

a “ “ 17. 

M MM  24. 

M “ October  8. 
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three  years,  corresponding  with  the  date  of  the  last  returns  (October  8th, 
1862)  given  above : 


At  corresponding  dates  with  the 
week  ending  October  S,  ltJGii. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Circulation 

£22,112,986 

£21,674,563 

£22,187,670 

Public  deposits 

6.588,944 

4,893,914 

8,338,779 

Other  deposits 

12,813,771 

12,028,835 

18,530,122 

Government  securities. 

9,663,460 

10,788,128 

11,252,556 

Other  eecurities 

19,682,695 

17,440,868 

19,751,704 

Reserve  of  notes  and  coin 

8,547,808 

7,859,634 

9,828,831 

Coin  and  bullion 

16,425,618 

14,141,519 

16,548,156 

Bank  rate  of  discount 

4 p.  c. 

8*  p.  c. 

2 p.  c. 

Price  of  consols 

93 

92* 

94 

Average  price  of  wheat 

68s  8d 

67s  Od 

61a  Id 

Exchange  on  Paris  (short) 

25  12*  20 

25  80  87* 

26  Hi  26 

Amsterdam  “ .... 

11  144  14* 

11  19  19* 

11  16  16i 

Hamburg  (8  months) 

13  6*  6* 

13  10  10* 

13  7i  8 

BANK 

OF  FRANi 

CE. 

MONTHLY  RETURNS. 

We  give  this  month,  and  shall  hereafter  continue  to  give,  the  monthly 
returns  of  the  Bank  of  France.  It  will  be  seen  that,  compared  with  last 
month,  there  is  evidently  an  increased  demand  for  money.  The  recent  large 
advance  on  the  Bourse  in  all  securities,  and  especially  in  Credit  Mobilier 
shares — in  the  latter,  more  than  200  francs  in  a fortuight — will  perhaps  be 
considered  sufficient  cause  for  the  additional  demand.  The  following  altera- 
tions will  be  noted : 


Ad  increase  io  bills  discounted  of francs 

An  increase  in  circulation 

An  increase  in  deposits 

A decrease  in  specie 

We  also  give  for  comparison  the  returns  of  a year  ago : 


65,734,883 

81.006,150 

9,558,789 

29,642,847 


(i Capital , 182,500,000  francs.) 

Commercial  bills 

Circulation.  Specie.  discounted.  Deposits. 

Francs.  Ota.  Francs.  Cts.  Francs.  Cts.  Francs.  Ota. 

April,  1862,...  889,899,825.  416,055,202  83  568,797,882  74  188,389,642  6 

May 818,848,825  . 418,761,840  61  489,182,252  98  181,765,440  78 

June 760,461,076  . 416,637,648  2 486,477,069  26  190,365,272  46 

July 794,118,175  . 972,221,960  5 647,688,639  78  217,500,664  80 

August* 782,429,125  . 884,952,889  6 508,444,419  47  200,108,641  12 

September....  761,215,625  . 871,512,268  60  460,296,713  18  166/208,671  2 

October 792,221,776  . 841,869,816  62  526,080,096  6 175,767,460  68 


October,  1861.  • 766,489,725  . 804,761,228  12  679,885,836  86  145,288,242  14 


FRENCH  BUDGET  OF  1863. 

A report  from  M.  Fould,  Minister  of  France,  to  tbe  Emperor,  on  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  France,  was  published  during  the  first  week  of  October. 
The  correspondence  of  the  London  Economist  referring  to  it,  states  that  the 
Minister  begins  by  speaking  of  the  Budget  of  1863.  He  says  that,  “owing 
to  the  additions  made  to  certain  taxes,  and  to  modifications  in  others,  the 
Budget  of  that  year  will  present  an  excess  of  receipts  of  8,360,041  franca 
(£334,400 ;)  but  he  admits  that  this  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  the 
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equilibrium  and  provide  for  unforeseen  necessities/’  He,  however,  calcu- 
lates that  the  yield  of  indirect  taxes  will  be  considerably  greater  than  the 

1.104.370.000  francs  for  which  they  are  set  down  in  the  Budget,  especially 
as  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  bad  harvest  of  1861  will  have  termina- 
ted ; and  should  the  war  in  America  cease,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  suffer- 
ing occasioned  by  the  want  of  cotton  and  the  loss  of  trade,  he  even  calcu- 
lates on  being  able  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  to  Mexico. 
With  regard  to  the  Budget  of  the  present  year,  it  was,  he  says,  voted  with 
a surplus  of  4,300,997  francs,  but  supplementary  credits  were  afterwards 
accorded  to  the  amount  of  200,116,382  francs,  so  that  a sum  of  195,815,385 
francs  (£7,832,616)  had  to  be  provided.  The  Minister  gives  a detail  of 
the  items  composing  this  total.  Among  them  are  50,512,190  francs  to  the 
Ministry  of  War,  75,690,816  francs  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and 

4.165.000  francs  for  “obligatory  expenses,”  but  what  those  expenses  are  he 
does  not  state.  He  then  gives  the  following  detail  of  the  manner  by  which 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  this  large  sura  of 
195,815,385  francs : 


Augmentation  in  direct  taxes. francs  4,713,000 

“ in  revenue  from  forests 3,304,000 

“ in  indirect  taxes 20,000,000 

Addition  to  registration  and  stamp  duties  for  six  months  19,350,000 

“ to  sugar  duties  for  six  months 18,420,000 

Reserve  of  the  sinking  fund 1,009,000 

Indemnity  from  China 10,000,000 

Payment  by  Spain 25,009,000 

Balance  of  the  loan  of  1855  for  works  for  preventing  in- 
undations  2,000,000 

Balance  of  the  loan  of  1859,  and  of  consolidations  of 

the  dotation  of  the  army 42,330,000 


146,186.000 

Deduct  anticipated  decline  in  the  revenues  of  Algeria. . 4,894,000 


141,292,000 

But  this  sum  is  less  by  54,523,385  francs  than  the  195,815,385  francs 
required.  “ As,  however,”  says  the  Minister,  44  the  new  mode  of  paying  the 
dividends  of  the  three  per  cent  stock  will  leave  disposable  in  the  chapter  of 
the  debt  a sura  of  35,000,000  francs,”  and  as  about  an  equal  sum  will  be 
saved  by  annulments  of  credits  accorded,  he  will  have,  he  says,  “ 70,000,000 
francs  to  place  opposite  the  54,000,000  francs  which  are  wanting,  and  to 
provide  for  the  miscalculations  which  may  arise  in  the  latter  months  of  the 
year.”  The  manner  in  wnich  the  first  35,000,000  francs  will  be  gained  is, 
perhaps,  a little  singular.  The  dividends  of  the  three  per  cent  stock  hav- 
ing been  made  payable  quarterly  instead  of  half-yearly,  the  government,  in 
place  of  paying  70,000,000  francs  in  December,  as  it  used  to  do,  pays  one- 
half  on  the  1st  of  October  and  the  other  half  on  the  1st  of  January.  It  is 
thus  able  to  throw  over  to  next  year  what  is  really  due  for  this,  and  what, 
but  for  the  change  referred  to,  would  have  been  paid  in  this.  If  the  divi- 
dends had  been  made  payable  the  31st  of  December  instead  of  the  1st  of 
Jauuary,  M.  Fould  would  have  been  minus  35,000,000  francs — a difference 
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of  four-and -twenty  hours  saves  him.  But  may  we  not  regard  this  as  a 
mere  juggling  with  figures  rather  a bona  fide  provision  for  a deficit  ? 

The  minister  next  mentions  various  matters.  The  first  is  that  derouverti 
(all  that  is  due)  which  at  the  end  of  1860  were  848,000,000  francs,  rose 
on  the  1st  January,  1802,  to  1,024,503.000  francs,  but  have  since  been  re- 
duced to  807,000,000  francs,  by  the  employment  of  157,000,000  francs 
received  by  the  government  in  the  conversion  of  the  four-and  a-half  per 
cent  stock  into  threes,  for  the  difference  in  value  between  the  old  stock  and 
that  given  in  exchange.  (The  157,000,000  francs  are  round  figures,  as  in 
a subsequent  part  of  the  report  the  amount  received  is  stated  at  157,631,289 
francs.)  Of  the  867,000,000  francs,  a sum  of  605,839,0  4 8 francs  is  repre- 
sented by  what  is  called  floating  debt — in  other  words,  by  treasury  bills  and 
other  securities  given  by  the  government.  The  minister  states  that  the 
Bank  of  France  on  the  1st  of  July  last  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
government  35,000,000  francs,  which,  after  deducting  25,000,000  francs 
due  by  the  government  to  the  bank,  made  up  the  60,000,000  francs  which 
the  latter  was  bound  to  advance  without  interest  for  the  renewal  of  its 
privilege.  With  respect  to  the  conversion,  the  minister  sajs  that  of 
174,151,306  francs  rente  to  be  converted  (interest  is  meant,  not  capital,) 
134,914,481  francs  were  actually  converted,  and  that  for  that  measure 
160,431,289  francs  were  to  be,  or  are  to  be,  paid  to  the  government.  But 
the  expenses  of  the  operation  for  44  printing,  supplementary  clerks,  commis- 
sion, discount,  and  other  expenses,”  was  about  2,800,000  francs,  so  that 
there  remains  for  the  treasury  157,031,289  francs.  The  sum  of  2,800,000 
francs  is  such  a large  one  that  an  account  of  the  items  comprising  it  would 
have  been  desirable ; the  public  in  particular  would  like  to  know  the  amount 
of  the  commission,  and  to  whom  it  went;  but  on  these  poiuts  M.  Fould  is 
silent.  The  portion  of  the  rente  unconverted  is  only  39,236,885  francs, 
and  about  half  of  it  cannot  be  touched  on  account  of  legal  obstacles.  44  The 
rest,”  says  M.  Fould,  44  forms  so  small  a part  of  the  public  debt,  and  is  so 
easy  to  assimilate,  that  it  cannot  present  any  impediment  to  the  elevation 
of  the  threes,  the  price  of  which  is  now  the  undisputed  regulator  of  our 
credit.  The  principal  object  of  the  operation,”  he  adds,  44  is  therefore 
attained,  and  the  remodelling  of  the  debt,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
8,500,000,000  francs  in  capital,  has  been  made  without  any  shock  and  with- 
out any  serious  difficulty,  although  it  had  to  encounter  certain  political  em- 
barrassments. The  re-classification  of  the  rentes  which  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  old  proprietors  to  those  of  the  speculators  seems  complete. 
The  influence  of  the  conversion,”  he  continues,  44  has  been  considerable.  It 
has  been  felt  in  all  securities  without  injuring  the  three  per  cent  stock,  the 
average  price  of  which,  without  injuring  the  three  per  cent  rente , was  in  the 
first  months  of  the  year  above  the  average  price  of  the  same  period  in  the 
preceding  year.  Other  securities,  such  as  shares  of  the  bank  and  of  finan- 
cial and  railway  companies,  have  risen  in  a much  larger  proportion,  and 
have  consequently  added  a very  large  sum  to  the  national  wealth.  The 
measure  has  also  facilitated  the  execution  of  great  public  works  and  the 
completion  of  the  network  of  railways,  by  permitting  companies  to  place 
more  easily  and  at  a higher  rate  the  debentures  which  they  are  authorized 
to  issue.”  The  minister  next  refers  to  the  thirty  years  railway  bonds.  He 
says  that  out  of  675,100  issued,  604,618  have  been  exchanged  for  three 
per  cent  stock,  and  44  as  the  rtnte  given  in  exchange,”  he  adds, 44  is  not  pro- 
vided with  a special  sinking  fund,  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  expenses 
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of  the  public  debt  for  1863  by  a sum  of  4,245,000  francs,  which  has  facili- 
tated the  abandonment  of  certain  taxes  which  were  proposed.”  In  conclu- 
sion, the  minister  8Ays  that  the  financial  situation  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 
Reduction  of  deficits  previous  to  1862  by  157,000,000  francs;  no  deficit 
for  1862  ; and  a reserve  which  may  be  estimated  at  80,000,000  francs  for 

1863. 


BANKS  OF  WISCONSIN* 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  report  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Ramsey,  Bank 
Controller  of  Wisconsin,  made  October  1st : 

The  following  stocks  have  been  decreased  since  statement  of  September 


1st,  1862,  viz : 
Virginia  6s 

$4,000 

Tennessee  6s 

22,000 

Louisiana  6s 

.6,000 

North  Carolina  6s.  . . . 

84,000 

Illinois  6s. 

26,490 

New  York  6s 

3,090 

Michigan  6s 

12,000 

Georgia  6s 

600 

Ohio  6s 

3,000 

Louisiana  5s 

1,000 

California  7s 

Missouri  6s 

22,000 

42,000 

Total 

. $175,990 

The  following  stocks  have  been  increased  since  statement  of  September 

1st,  1862 : 


1st,  1862 : 

Wisconsin  6s $64,700 

United  States  6s. .. . 123,000 

“ 7 3-1 0s 67,000 


Total $254,700 

The  circulation  has  been  increased  during  last  month  208,278 

The  whole  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  is — 

Par  banks 2,001,441 

Discredited  banks 163,810 

Winding  up 84,123 


Total $2,249,374 


The  following  banks  have  gone  into  operation  since  last  report ; Mer- 
chants* and  Milwaukee  County  Bank,  located  at  Milwaukee ; also  Bank  of 
La  Crosse,  located  at  La  Crosse. 


FINANCES  OF  VERMONT. 

From  the  message  of  Governor  Holbrook,  of  Vermont,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  1,  1862,  were  $1,442,509,  and  the  disbursements  $1,218,250, 
leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  $224,250.  The  liabilities  of  the  State 
on  September  1,  were  $1,164,977,  and  the  resources  $552,868,  of  which 
$234,988  is  a balance  due  from  the  United  States.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  State  in  excess  of  its  resources  is  funded  in  State  bonds,  payable  in  ten 
years  from  June  1,  1860.  The  expenses  of  the  current  year  are  estimated 
at  $1,334,839. 
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BANKS  OF  ILLINOIS* 

The  Bank  Commissioner’s  official  statement  of  the  scurities  and  circu- 
lation of  the  banks  of  Illinois,  as  they  existed  on  Monday,  the  15th  day 
of  September,  1862,  is  as  follows: 


Illinois  6s $320,900  00 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 151,583  33 

Illinois  new  Internal  Improvement  Stock. . . 65,649  00 

United  States  5s 15,000  00 

Ohio  6s 6,000  00 

Missouri  6s 4,000  00 

North  Carolina  6s 2,000  00 


Total $574,532  33 

Circulation 511,280  00 


DEBT  OF  MEXICO. 

The  amount  of  Mexico’s  debt  to  England,  France,  and  Spain  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  two  loans  contracted  in  London,  in  1824  and  1825 


represent,  with  the  interest  accruing $62,264,332 

The  English  Convention 5,000.000 

The  French  Convention 150,000 

The  Spanish  Convention 6,563,000 

Interest  on  the  latter 1,246,000 


Total $75,224,332 


The  domestic  debt  amounts  to  $21,725,572,  making  the  whole  public 
liability  amount  to  nearly  $97,000,000. 

If,  to  the  exact  sum  of  the  above  liabilities,  we  add  $52,141,839  of 
the  Peza  and  Jecker  bonds,  issued  by  Miramon  and  Zoloaga,  we  have  a 
general  total  of  $149,091,474. 


TAXATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES — LEGAL  DECISION. 

The  Supreme  Court,  General  Term,  in  New  York,  before  Judges  Ivgra- 
ham,  Clerkb,  and  Barnard,  rendered  the  decision  (Judge  Clerks  dissent- 
ing) that  all  United  States  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  issued  before  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  September  7,  1862,  which  pronounced  them  exempt 
from  taxation,  are  liable  to  taxation  under  a State  assessment  as  personal 
property.  The  New  York  city  banks  hold  about  $1 2,000,00 J of  those 
which  are  liable  to  State  taxation  under  this  decision.  But  the  court  fur- 
thermore decided  that  all  United  States  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  issued  after  the 
passage  of  the  said  act  of  Cougress  on  September  7th,  1862,  are  exempt 
from  taxation  or  assessment  by  the  State. 

Of  course,  this  case  will  be  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  we  do 
not  look  upon  this  decision,  therefore,  as  of  any  importance,  being  only  the 
conclusion  of  a part  of  the  judges  in  one  district  of  the  eight  that  compose 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

The  present  high  rates  obtained  for  gold  and  exchange  is  thu9  referred 
to,  and  in  a measure  accounted  for  by  the  Joumd  of  Commerce: 

“The  total  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  at  New  York  from  January 
1st  to  the  close  of  last  week  amounted  to  $138,105,422  as  per  Custom- 
house value,  while  the  exports  for  the  same  time  amounted  to  $109,518,220 
in  produce,  and  $43,550,214  in  specie,  making  a total  of  $153,074,434  in 
exports  against  only  $138,000,000  in  imports.  If  the  other  ports  taken 
together  give  an  equal  amount  of  imports  and  exports,  so  that  the  balance 
of  trade  is  left  for  this  port  to  settle,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  about 
$15  ,000,000  in  our  favor.  If  this  were  the  true  balance,  and  no  other  causes 
interfered,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  an  active  demand  for  bills  of  ex- 
change at  a rate  so  far  above  the  value  of  our  paper  currency.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a large  balance  still  to  be  remitted  for  on  the  other 
side. 

“ What  then  is  this  balance  and  how  does  it  arise  ? We  answer  that  a 
portion  of  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a legal  undervaluation 
of  foreign  imports  at  the  Custom-house.  The  appraisers  are  bound  to  fix 
the  dutiable  value  of  goods  at  the  port  of  shipment,  but  this  may  not  re- 
present their  cost  as  compared  with  our  currency.  Thus,  a pair  of  blankets 
may  be  worth  in  England  one  pound  sterling,  and  the  appraisers  agree  with 
the  importer  in  establishing  that  as  the  dutiable  value.  But  how  much  is 
one  pound  sterling  in  federal  currency  ? It  is  actually  at  present  about 
$0.12  in  our  paper  money ; but  according  to  law  it  is  only  $4.84,  so  that 
the  returns  of  imports,  being  made  by  this  arbitrary  standard,  are  partly 
below  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  goods  received,  even  exclusive  of  pro- 
fits.” 

Such  is  undoubtedly  a correct  explanation;  and  when  we  take  into  the 
account  the  return  of  stocks  held  abroad,  and  the  transmission  from  this 
country  by  the  timid,  of  funds  for  deposit  or  investment  in  Europe,  we  will 
readily  see  sufficient  cause  for  our  being  so  largely  in  debt  to  Europe. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND— ACCESS  TO  THEIR  BULLION  ROOM. 

A correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  Poet  tells  the  following  strange 
story  : “ The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  received  recently  an  anony- 
mous letter,  stating  that  the  writer  had  the  means  of  access  to  their 
bullion  room.  They  treated  the  matter  as  a hoax,  and  took  no  notice  of 
the  letter.  Another  more  urgent  and  specific  letter  failed  to  rouse  them. 
At  length  the  writer  offered  to  meet  them  in  the  bullion  room  at  any 
hour  they  pleased  to  name.  They  then  communicated  with  their  corres- 
pondent through  the  channel  he  had  indicated,  appointing  some  dark  and 
midnight  hour  for  the  rendezvous.  A deputation  from  the  board  repaired 
to  the  bullion  room,  locked  themselves  in,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
mysterious  correspondent.  Punctual  to  the  hour  a noise  was  heard  be- 
low. Some  boards  in  the  floor  were  without  much  trouble  displaced,  and 
in  a few  minutes  the  Guy  Fawkes  of  the  bank  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
astonished  directors.  An  old  drain  ran  under  the  bullion  room,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  had  beoome  known  to  him,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
might  have  carried  away  enormous  sums.  Nothing  had  been  abstracted, 
and  the  directors  rewarded  the  honesty  and  ingenuity  of  their  anonymous 
correspondent — a working  man — by  a present  of  £300. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Important  Instruction*  to  the  Collector*.  3.  Decision*  on  the  Tax  Law.  3.  Beal  Es- 
tate Sale*  and  the  Tax  Law.  4.  Bank*  must  take  out  Brokers’  Liobnsb  to  deal  in  Ex- 
change. 5.  Tax  Law— Rectified  Spirits,  etc.  6.  Stamp  Duty  on  Bond  and  Mortgage. 
7.  Stamps  on  Checks  and  Dears  must  be  Canceled  by  the  Drawee.  8.  Duties  on  Imposts 
in  Venezuela. 

IMPORTANT  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  COLLECTORS. 

The  collectors  appointed  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  to  collect  the 
national  tax,  are  making  their  arrangements  and  will  soon  commence  opera- 
tions. The  Commissioner  of  Revenue  at  Washington  has  just  issued  the 
following  important  regulations  to  the  collectors  at  Philadelphia,  which 
apply  equally  to  collectors  elsewhere : 

1.  All  mechanics,  except  those  who  merely  do  repairs,  must  be  registered 
as  manufacturers,  and  must  take  out  a license  as  such  if  their  annual  sales 
amount  to  $1,000. 

2.  But  mechanics  and  other  manufacturers  who  sell  their  own  manufac- 
tures at  the  place  where  they  are  produced  are  not  required  to  take  out  an 
additional  license  as  traders.  This  does  not  include  rectifiers,  who  must  pay 
both  licenses. 

3.  If  manufacturers  have  an  office,  depot,  store  room,  or  agency,  at  a 
place  different  from  the  place  where  the  goods  are  made,  or  if  they  sell  the 
manufactures  of  others,  in  addition  to  their  own,  they  must  pay  a traders’ 
as  well  as  a manufacturers’  license.  Thus,  a tobacconist  who  both  makes 
cigars  and  keeps  for  sale  goods  in  his  line  which  he  has  purchased  must 
take  out  both  licenses.  So  must  a druggist,  who  also  makes  patent  articles, 
or  medicines,  <fcc.,  for  which  he  has  a private  formula  or  receipt. 

4.  Persons  keeping  bar-rooms  or  saloons  for  the  sale  of  liquors  must  take 
out  a liquor  dealers’  license.  If  they  also  furnish  food,  they  must,  in  addi- 
tion, take  out  an  eating-house  license  ; and  the  sale  of  cigars,  <fcc.,  requires 
a tobacconist’s  or  retail  dealer’s  license  beside.  Billiard  tables  require  a 
special  license,  and  bagatelle  tables  are  reckoned  as  billiards. 

5.  Commission  merchants,  who  are  also  ship  or  commercial  brokers,  are 
required  to  take  out  two  licenses. 

6.  Grocers  selling  flour  by  the  barrel,  or  salt  by  the  sack,  or  any  other 
article  in  the  original  package,  are  reckoned  as  wholesale  dealers. 

7.  Stamps  must  be  attached  to  the  papers  requiring  them,  at  the  time  of 
their  execution,  and  must  be  obliterated  by  the  person  writing  his  initials 
upon  them.  Telegraphic  dispatches  must  be  stamped  and  effaced  when  de- 
livered to  be  transmitted.  But  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  are  not 
required  to  stamp  their  own  dispatches  over  their  own  lines. 

8.  Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  collector  of  this  district  to  supply 
stamps  to  parties  desiring  to  purchase  $50  worth  or  over,  at  the  rates  of 
discount  established  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

9.  Notes  and  bills  of  exchange  drawn  for  a certain  sum,  with  interest, 
will  be  stamped  according  to  the  principal  sum.  Foreign  currency  will  be 
estimated  at  the  real  par  of  exchange ; the  pound  sterling,  for  instance,  at 
the  rate  fixed  for  sovereigns,  not  at  the  nominal  rate  of  $4  48f,  nor  at  the 
market  rate  of  exchange,  which  is  now  something  above  the  real  par. 
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10.  On  and  after  October  1st  the  following  instruments  must  be  stamped  : 
All  agreements,  appraisements,  checks,  sight  drafts,  promissory  notes,  inland 
and  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading  to  foreign  ports,  packages,  <fec., 
per  express,  bonds,  certificates  of  stock,  or  profit,  of  deposit  in  banks,  of 
damages,  and  all  other  certificates,  charter  parties,  brokers,  memorandums, 
conveyances,  mortgages,  leases,  telegraph  dispatches,  custom  house  entries 
and  manifests,  policies  of  insurance — life,  marine  and  fire,  and  renewals  of 
same — passage  tickets  to  foreign  ports,  powers  of  attorney,  proxies,  probate 
of  wills,  protest,  warehouse  receipts,  and  wnts  or  other  original  process  for 
commencing  suit  Also,  patent  medicines,  perfumeries,  and  playing  cards. 

In  reference  to  public  houses  and  liquor  dealers  exclusively,  it  is  defined 
that  in  a tavern  or  public  house  where  liquor  is  sold  licenses  must  be  taken 
for  each  business,  the  license  for  the  tavern  to  be  according  to  ihe  rental, 
and  the  license  for  liquor  in  all  cases  of  retail  to  be  twenty  dollars.  By  re- 
tail is  understood  any  quantity  under  three  gallons.  To  sell  above  that 
quantity  is  wholesale,  and  the  license  is  one  hundred  dollars.  Restaurants 
which  furnish  bedding,  and  which  keep  liquors,  are  required  to  obtain  three 
licenses — first  a tavern  license,  secondly  a license  for  the  liquor  bar,  of 
twenty  dollars,  and  thirdly  a license  for  the  eating  bar,  costing  ten  dollars, 
when  the  receipts  amount  to  or  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  per  year.  Eat- 
ing houses  are  permitted  to  keep  confectionery  without  an  additional  license. 

All  dealers  in  liquor  by  retail  are  required  to  pay  a license  of  twenty  dol- 
lars per  year.  The  penalty  for  refusal  or  failure  to  take  out  license  is  a fine 
of  three  times  the  amount  of  duty  or  tax  imposed  by  the  law,  one-half  of 
which  goes  to  the  informer.  These  taxes  are,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the 
8tate  and  city  licenses  now  imposed,  and  the  accumulation  of  expenses  will 
materially  affect  the  smaller  dealers  who  abound  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
The  prosecution  of  delinquents  is  made  imperative  on  the  collectors,  who 
hold  the  names  and  residences  of  all  dealers,  so  that  escape  from  the  penalty 
is  next  to  impossible. 


DECISIONS  ON  THE  TAX  LAW. 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue , ) 

October  2 dy  1862.  J 

Gentlemen  : — I have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  inst.,  and  reply  to 
the  several  inquiries  made  therein  as  follows : 

1.  Persons  who  manufacture  articles  which  are  exempt  from  ad  valorem 
duty,  are  not  subject  to  license  tax  as  manufacturers.  The  provision  in  sec- 
tion sixty-sfx  relating  to  manufacturers,  does  not  apply  to  them,  and  they 
are  to  be  licensed  as  wholesale  or  retail  dealers,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  Bankers,  who,  besides  their  regular  business  as  defined  in  the  first 
article  of  section  sixty-four,  do  business  as  brokers,  as  defined  in  article 
thirteen  of  the  same  section,  should  be  licensed  both  as  bankers  and  brokers. 

3.  Two  or  more  lawyers  in  actual  and  legal  partnership,  require  but  one 
license  for  such  partnership. 

4.  Butchers  and  others  who  retail  meat  in  market  places  or  stores,  should 
be  licensed  as  retail  dealers;  if  they  sell  their  meat  from  carts,  going  from 
house  to  house,  a peddler's  license  is  required  for  each  cart  thus  employed. 

5.  The  excise  law  became  operative,  with  respect  to  legacies  and  distri- 
butive shares  of  personal  property,  upon  its  passage,  July  1st,  1862. 
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6.  Any  person  whom  the  assessor  deems  proper,  may  have  the  custody 
of  the  assessor’s  lists  during  the  fifteen  days  they  are  to  be  open  for  public 
inspection. 

7.  Rectifiers,  as  defined  in  article  eight,  section  sixty- four,  are  not  required 
to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  their  products ; but  do  require  license  as 
dealers  in  liquor  in  order  to  sell. 

8.  For  a full  discussion  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  duty  on  manu- 
factures removed  from  the  place  of  manufacture  prior  to  Sept  1st,  I refer 
you  to  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  herewith  enclosed. 

9*  Where  brewers  run  a small  still  to  dispose  of  spoiled  beer,  merely  as 
an  incident  to  their  legitimate  and  proper  business,  I think  a distiller’s  license 
is  not  necessary. 

10.  The  law  does  not  authorize  the  revenue  officers  to  administer  oaths, 
except  as  provided  in  sections  forty-eight  and  fifty-two.  I agree  with  you 
that  they  should  be  so  authorized,  and  I think  that  Congress  will  amend 
the  law  in  this  particular.  In  some  instances,  State  authorities  have  given 
assistants  this  power,  by  appointing  them  notaries  or  justices  of  the  peace. 

11.  Inspectors  must  obtain  the  necessary  instruments  for  their  business, 
and  charge  accordingly  in  their  fees  for  inspection.  I do  not  know  where 
they  are  to  be  obtained. 

12.  The  printed  instructions,  No.  2,  give  all  the  information  respecting 
collector’s  seals  that  appears  neeessary. 

1 3.  The  same  instructions  contain  the  required  information  respecting 
drawback. 

I am,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  S.  Bout  well,  Commissioner . 

To  Messrs.  A.  P.  Stone,  Collector  7th  District,  Ohio,  R.  M.  W.  Taylor, 

Collector  2d  District,  C.  S.  Hamilton,  Assessor  8th  District,  Committee. 


REAL  ESTATE  SALES  AND  THE  TAX  LAW. 

The  following  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  tax  law 
upon  real  estate  is  important : 

No.  106  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  October  9. 
To  the  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue: 

Sir  : Referees  have  many  sales  of  real  estate  under  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings where  there  is  a prior  mortgage  upon  the  property  : and  very  often 
the  amount  bid  is  so  much  “ over  and  above  the  prior  mortgage,”  and  in 
the  referee’s  deed  is  inserted  the  amount  of  the  bid,  with  the  words,  that 
“ the  property  is  conveyed  subject  to  said  prior  mortgage.” 

Supposing  the  fact  to  be  that  a referee  sells  a lot  of  ground  for  $6,500, 
subject  to  and  over  and  above  a prior  mortgage  of  $5,000.  The  deed  names 
$6,600  as  the  consideration  money,  and  also  contains  an  announcement  that 
the  property  is  sold  subject  to  said  prior  mortgage  of  $5,000.  Now  I de- 
sire to  know  whether  the  stamp  duty  is  to  be  paid  on  the  amount  of  the 
bid  only,  (viz.  $6,500,)  or  on  the  amount  of  the  bid,  including  the  mort- 
gage, (\iz.$l  1,600.) 

Again,  by  section  seventy-six  of  the  tax  bill  it  is  enacted  that  there  thall 
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be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  sales  of  real  estate  * * * 

at  auction,  a duty  of  1.10  per  centum  on  the  gross  amount  of  such  sales — 
provided  that  no  duty  shall  be  levied  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
upon  any  sales  by  judicial  or  executive  officers  making  auction  sales  by  vir- 
tue of  a judgment  or  decree  of  any  court. 

I desire  to  be  informed — 

First — Whether  the  duty  is  to  be  charged  on  the  amount  of  the  bid,  or 
on  the  amount  of  the  bid  including  amount  of  the  prior  mortgage. 

Second — Whether  “ referees  ” appointed  by  the  court  to  sell  in  foreclosure 
or  partition  suits  are  considered  by  you  as  judicial  or  executive  officers. 

By  giving  this  your  immediate  attention  you  will  much  oblige 

Yours,  respectfully,  Chas.  H.  Hinnau. 


Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue , ) 
Washington , October  13.  J 

Sir  : Your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  is  at  hand.  You  ask  if  a piece  of 
ground  is  sold  subject  to  a mortgage  on  what  amount  must  the  stamp  duty 
be  paid.  I answer,  upon  the  amount  of  the  consideration  named  in  the 
deed — any  fraud  in  naming  the  amount  would  invalidate  the  instrument. 

Your  second  inquiry  upon  sales  of  mortgaged  real  estate  at  auction  is 
upon  the  same  principle.  The  tax  on  the  sale  will  only  be  required  on  the 
amount  bid  and  paid  over  the  mortgage. 

I am  of  opinion  that  “ referees  ” appointed  by  the  court  to  sell  in  fore- 
closure or  partition  suits  cannot  be  regarded  as  judicial  or  executive  officers. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner. 

Chas.  H.  Hinnau,  Esq.,  106  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BANKS  MUST  TAKE  OUT  BROKERS’  LICENSES  TO  DEAL  IN  EXCHANGE. 

The  following  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Rochester,  bankers  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Commissioner  Boutwkll,  settles  the  question  as  to 
the  licenses  required  by  bankers  and  brokers  to  enable  them  to  transact 
business  under  the  tax  law : 

Office  of  John  H.  Rochester  <&,  Brother , ) 
Bankers , Rochester , N ’.  Y.,  Oct.  8.  J 

Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue , Washington, 

District  of  Columbia : 

Dear  Sir:  In  section  64  of  the  tax  bill,  clause  1,  bankers  are  charged 
$300  license;  in  clause  13  brokers  are  charged  $50,  and  in  clause  15  land 
warrant  brokers  are  charged  $27. 

Is  it  intended  that  parties  whose  business  includes  all  these  branches  shall 
pay  for  each  license,  or  does  the  greater  include  the  less,  and  is  a person 
taking  out  a license  as  a banker,  and  paying  $100  therefor,  entitled  to  en- 
gage in  the  other  branches  of  the  business  alluded  to  without  payiug  for 
additional  licenses? 

We  ask  these  questions  because  we  presume  there  is  not  a single  banker 
in  the  country  who  is  not  also  a broker,  as  defined  by  the  tax  bill,  and  very 
many  of  them  are  also  land  warrant  brokers. 
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Are  incorporated  banks,  who  pay  no  license,  entitled  to  deal  in  coin, 
currency,  or  exchange,  or  any  of  them,  that  is,  by  purchase  and  sale  at  a 
premium  or  discount  ? Respectfully, 

Jno.  H.  Rochester  <k  Brother. 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal ) 
Revenue , Washington,  Oct.  11.  ) 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  communication  of  the  8th  instant,  I 
must  say  that  parties  doing  business  as  bankers,  brokers,  and  land  warrant 
brokers  must  take  three  licenses.  See  section  61,  excise  law. 

Incorporated  banks  dealing  in  coin,  currency,  and  exchange  are  subject 
to  license  as  brokers.  Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  George  S.  Boutwell, 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Messrs.  John  H.  Rochester  & Bro.,  Rochester , N.  Y. 


TAX  LAW— RECTIFIED  SPIRITS,  ETC. 

Office  of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  \ 
Fourth  District , State  of  New  York . 

New  York,  85  Franklin  Street,  October  9,  1862  i 

Sir:  1.  * * * Must  rectified  spirits  be  inspected  after 

being  rectified,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  article  rectified  had  been  inspect- 
ed before  it  was  subjected  to  the  process  of  rectifying  ? 

2.  Are  rectified  spirits  subject  to  any  and  what  duty,  after  being  rectified, 
in  those  cases  in  which  a duty  shall  have  been  paid  upon  the  article  rectified 
before  it  was  subjected  to  the  rectifying  process  ? 

3.  A large  distinct  business  is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  “ cordials,” 
but  the  article  is  not  specifically  named  or  provided  for  in  the  act.  Cordi- 
als being  made  in  good  part  of  spirits,  may,  I think,  be  properly  considered 
as  embraced  in  the  definition  of  a 44  rectifier  ” in  subdivision  eight  of  section 
64  of  the  act,  and  be  subjected  to  the  same  duty  or  tax.  The  provisions 
of  the  law  requiring  inspection  would  not,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  apply 
to  the  manufacture  of  cordials. 

Am  I right  in  this  view  of  the  business  ? 

4.  The  manufacture  or  distillation  of  syrups — lemon,  sarsaparilla,  etc. — 
is  also  a large  business  which  is  not  provided  for  by  name  in  the  law.  Being 
made  from  sugar  or  saccharine  matter,  mixed  with  other  materials,  they 
may,  I think,  be  properly  considered  as  a “ manufacture,’'  and  be  taxed  as 
such,  under  the  clause  or  paragraph  of  section  75,  commencing  “on  all 
manufactures  of  cotton,’'  <fec.,  or  of  other  materials  not  in  this  act  othencw 
provided  for , “ a duty  of  three  per  centum  ad  valorem.”  Is  this  opinion 
of  the  liability  of  the  article  correct  ? 

5.  Under  the  peculiar  conjunctive  phraseology  of  section  77,  declaring 
that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1862,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  by  any  person  or  persons  owning  any  carriage,  yacht  “ and" 
billiard  table,  the  several  duties,  etc.,  set  forth  in  schedule  A,  can  a duty  be 
demanded  from  a person  who  keeps  for  use  only  a carriage  or  carriages , of 
the  kind  designated,  and  no  yacht  and  billiard  table , and  so  also  as  to  the 
owner  of  a yacht  or  billiard  table  only  ? Or  will  the  word  44  and  ” in  the 
law  be  read  by  intendment 44  orV ’ 
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6.  Are  persons  who  purchase  foreign  imported  cloths,  silks,  muslins,  laces, 
or  other  dutiable  articles,  and  cut  up  and  convert  the  same  into  garments 
or  articles  of  wearing  or  personal  apparel  and  offer  them  for  sale  to  an  amount 
exceeding  annually  $1,000,  to  be  considered  “ manufacturers”  and  taxed 
three  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  their  stock  of  such  garments  or  articles 
of  personal  apparel ! or,  under  the  proviso  of  section  75,  which  declares 
44  That  on  all  cloths,  etc.,  manufactured  into  other  fabrics,  etc.,  on  which  a 
duty  shall  have  been  paid  before  the  same  were  so  * * manufac- 

tured, etc.,  the  tax  of  three  per  centum  shall  be  assessed  only  upon  the  in- 
creased value  thereof?  Ought  this  duty  of  three  per  cent  to  be  assessed 
only  upon  the  increased  value  of  the  stock  manufactured  into  personal  ap- 
parel by  the  class  of  persons  referred  to  ? 

I am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servant, 

John  Mack,  Collector  Fourth  District . 

To  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Com.  Internal  Revenue. 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue , ) 

October  13,  1802.  \ 

Sir  : Your  letter  of  the  0th  inst.  has  been  received.  1 and  2.  Your  first 
and  second  questions  are  answered  by  my  decision  of  the  6th  inst.,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  basis  for  calculating  the  amount  of  license  duty  that  a 
rectifier  of  liquor  is  subject  to,  under  the  internal  revenue  law,  is  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  or  casks  containing  not  more  than  forty-nine  gallons  each  pro- 
duced by  the  process  of  rectification,  and  not  on  the  quantity  of  proof  liquor 
used . Rectifiers  will  keep  a record  of  the  quantity  of  liquor  produced,  and 
will  be  required  to  make  a monthly  return  of  the  same  to  the  assistant 
assessor,  subscribed  and  sworn,  and  pay  the  amount  of  license  tax  accrued 
thereon  when  required  by  the  collector. 

It  follows  that  the  article  rectified,  before  it  was  subjected  to  the  rectify- 
ing process,  need  not  be  regarded  by  the  collector,  who  has  simply  to  exact 
a rectifier’s  license,  according  to  the  quality  of  liquor  rectified. 

3.  You  are  right  in  considering  the  manufacture  of  cordials  as  embraced 
in  the  definition  of  subdivision  3 of  section  64. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  44  syrups  ” — lemon,  sarsaparilla,  etc. — is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a “ manufacture  ” under  the  clause  which  you  quote,  and  to  be 
taxed  three  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

5.  Section  77,  in  speaking  of  “any  person  or  persons  owning,  possessing, 
or  keeping  any  carriage,  yacht,  and  billiard  table,”  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
referring  to  three  different  classes  of  owners,  viz  : Such  as  possess  any  car- 
riage ; and , as  a second  class,  such  as  possess  any  yacht ; amf,  as  a third 
class,  such  as  possess  any  billiard  tables.  If  you  read  the  passage  thus, 
your  scruples  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word  u and  ” will  dis- 
appear. It  is,  I believe,  in  strict  accordance  with  grammar  and  usage  to 
employ  it  thus,  with  the  force  of  “ or.” 

0.  Your  sixth  question  is  answered  by  this  department,  that  manufac- 
turers of  clothing  are  required  to  pay  duty  on  the  whole  value  of  goods 
manufactured  by  them,  and  not  on  the  increased  value  of  their  goods  over 
the  value  of  the  cloth.  This  principle  holds  good  generally,  with  regard 
to  all  manufactures.  The  exceptions  are  found  in  section  75. 

I am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner.  m 

J ohn  Mack,  Collector  Fourth  District , 
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STAMP  DUTY  OUT  BOND  AND  MORTGAGE. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  been 
received  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  : 

Treasury  Department , ) 

Office  of  Internal  Revenue , Oct.  11.  J 

Sir  : Your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  has  been  received.  A separate  stamp 
is  required  for  each  document — one  for  the  bond  and  another  one  for  the 
mortgage.  I am,  very  respectfully, 

Gbo.  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner . 

To  Isaac  Butts,  Esq.,  Rochester , N . Y. 


STAMPS  ON  CHECKS  AND  DRAFTS  MUST  BE  CANCELED  BY  THE  DRAWER. 

The  following  is  another  important  decision  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue law : 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue , ) 
Washington , October  23,  1862.  J 

I would  say  that  when  the  maker  of  a check,  draft,  note,  or  any  other 
document  shall  neglect  to  put  on  the  required  stamp,  it  will  not  do  for 
the  party  receiving  the  same  to  affix  the  stamp  and  cancel  it,  but  it  must 
be  returned  to  the  maker  for  him  to  do  it. 

Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner . 


DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  IN  VENEZUELA. 

Department  of  State , Washington , Oct.  15. 

The  following  decree,  received  from  the  United  States  consulate  at 
Maricaibo,  Venezuela,  imposing  twenty-five  per  cent  additional  duty  on  mer- 
chandise imported  into  that  republic,  is  published  for  the  information  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern  : 

DECREE  REQUIRING  THE  CU8T0M-H0U8E  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  TO  COLLECT  A 

DUTY  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT  UPON  THE  ORDINARY  DUTIE8  OF  IM- 
PORTATION. 

I,  Jose  Antonio  Paez,  Supreme  Chief  of  the  nation,  do  decree  : 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  levied  by  the  custom-houses  of  the  republic  a 
duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  the  ordiuary  duties  of  importation,  be- 
sides that  of  fifty  per  cent  which  is  levied  under  the  existing  regulations. 

Art.  2.  The  levying  of  this  twenty-five  per  cent  will  begin  and  take 
effect  within  thirty  days  upon  the  imports  which  are  paid  from  the  Antilles; 
within  sixty  days  upon  those  that  are  paid  from  the  United  States,  and 
within  ninety  days  for  those  that  are  paid  from  Europe. 

These  periods  commence  to  run  respectively  from  the  publication  of  the 
present  decree  at  the  ports  of  the  republic. 

Given  at  the  government  palace,  in  Caracas,  on  this  18th  day  of  August, 
1862. 

J.  A.  Paez,  The  Secretary  General. 
Pedro  Jose  Rojas. 
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1.  Tire  Late  High  Balloon  Ascent  at  W olybbii  ampton  . 3.  Ax  Amubino  Histoaietti  db- 

▼ ■LOPED  BEFORE  THE  PaBU  PoUOB.  3.  VICISSITUDES  OF  SPECULATION.  4.  F LOWER  L RATES 
zx  France.  ft.  Currency  Terms.  A Death  of  a French  Obntbnibre.  7.  Hoardino  ths 
Prboious  Metals.  8.  Common  Sexsb  in  a Money  Panic.  9.  Looking  Ahbad.  10.  Money 
Goes  as  it  Comes.  11.  Raymund  Lully— Power  to  Make  Gold.  18.  Liberality  in  Busi- 
ness. 13.  An  Austrian  Anecdote. 

THE  LATE  HIGH  BALLOON  ASCENT  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON, 

BY  JAMB8  GLAISHKB,  ESQ.,  OP  THE  ROYAL  OB8ERYATORY,  GREENWICH. 

Ballooning  has  been  turned  to  account  and  we  preserve  for  our  readers 
Mr.  Glaisher’s  interesting  narrative  of  his  late  ascent.  In  this  he  reached 
the  greatest  height  attained  by  a native  of  our  globe,  and  shows  the  limits 
at  which  human  life  appears  to  he  capable  of  support:  indeed  his  balloon- 
ing voyages  of  late,  hut  especially  this,  will  he  preserved  as  the  most  inter- 
esting on  many  accounts  that  have  ever  been  made. 

On  the  earth  at  lh.  30m.  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  59°,  at  the 
height  of  one  mile  it  was  39°,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  entered  a cloud  of 
about  1,100  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  fell  to 
36£°,  and  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  read  the  same,  showing  that  the  air 
here  was  saturated  with  moisture.  On  emerging  from  the  cloud  at  lh. 
17m.  we  came  into  a flood  of  light,  with  a beautiful  blue  sky,  without  a 
cloud  above  us,  and  a magnificent  sea  of  cloud  below,  its  surface  being  va- 
ried with  endless  hills,  hillocks,  mountain  chains,  and  rpany  snow  white 
masses  rising  from  it.  I here  tried  to  take  a view  with  the  camera,  but  we 
were  rising  with  too  great  rapidity,  and  going  round  and  round  too  quickly 
to  enable  me  to  do  so ; the  flood  of  light,  however,  was  so  great,  that  all  I 
should  have  needed  would  have  been  a momentary  exposure,  as  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  had  kindly  furnished  me  with  extremely  sensitive  dry  plates  for  the 
purpose.. 

When  we  reached  two  miles  in  height,  at  lh.  21m.,  the  temperature  had 
fallen  to  the  freezing  point.  We  were  three  miles  high  at  lh.  and  28m. 
with  a temperature  of  18°;  at  lh.  39m.  we  had  reached  four  miles,  and 
the  temperature  was  8° ; in  ten  minutes  more  we  had  reached  the  fifth 
mile,  and  the  temperature  had  passed  below  zero,  and  then  read  -2°,  and 
at  this  point  no  dew  was  observed  on  Regnault’s  hygrometer  when  cooled 
down  to  -30°. 

Up  to  this  time  I had  taken  the  observations  with  comfort.  I bad  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  in  breathing,  whilst  Mr.  Coxwell,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessary  exertions  he  had  to  make,  had  breathed  with  difficulty  for 
some  time.  At  lh.  51m.  the  barometer  reading  was  11.05  inches,  hut 
which  requires  a subtractive  correction  of  0.25  inch,  as  found  by  comparison 
with  Lord  Wrottesly’s  standard  barometer  just  before  starting,  both  by  his 
lordship  and  myself,  which  would  reduce  it  to  10.8  inches,  or  at  a height 
of  about  5f  miles.  I read  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  as  -5°  ; in  endeavor- 
ing to  read  the  wet  bulb  I could  not  see  the  column  of  mercury.  I rubbed 
my  eyes,  then  took  a lens  and  also  failed. 

I then  tried  to  read  the  other  instruments,  and  found  I could  not  do  so, 
nor  see  the  hands  of  the  watch.  I asked  Mr.  Coxwell  to  help  me,  and  he 
said,  he  must  go  into  the  ring  and  he  would  when  he  came  down.  I en- 
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deavored  to  reach  some  brandy  which  was  lying  on  the  table,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a foot  from  my  hand,  and  found  myself  unable  to  do  so.  My 
sight  became  more  dim.  I looked  at  the  barometer,  and  saw  it  between  10 
and  1 1 inches,  and  tried  to  record  it,  but  was  unable  to  write.  I then  saw 
it  at  10  inches,  still  decreasing  fast,  and  just  noted  it  in  ray  book;  its  true 
reading  therefore  at  this  time  was  about  9f  inches,  implying  a height  of 
5f  miles,  as  a change  of  one  inch  in  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  this 
elevation  takes  place  on  a change  of  height  of  2,500  feet.  I felt  1 was 
losing  all  power,  and  endeavored  to  rouse  myself  by  struggling  and  shaking. 
1 attempted  to  speak  and  found  I had  lost  the  power.  I attempted  to  look 
at  the  barometer  again ; my  head  fell  on  one  side ; I struggled  and  got  it 
right,  and  it  fell  on  the  other,  and  finally  fell  backwards.  My  arm,  which 
had  been  resting  on  the  table,  fell  down  by  my  side.  I saw  Mr.  Coxwell 
dimly  in  the  ring ; it  became  more  misty,  and  finally  dark,  and  I sank  un- 
consciously as  in  sleep. 

This  must  have  been  about  lh.  54m.  I then  heard  Mr.  Coxwell  say, 
“What  is  the  temperature?  Take  an  observation.  Now  try.”  But  I 
could  neither  see,  move,  nor  speak.  I then  heard  him  speak  more  emphat- 
ically, “ Take  an  observation.  Now  do  try.”  I shortly  afterwards  opened 
my  eyes,  saw  the  instruments  and  Mr.  Coxwell  very  dimly,  and  soon  saw 
clearly,  and  said  to  Mr.  Coxwell,  “ I have  been  insensible ;”  and  he  replied, 
“ You  have,  and  I nearly.”  I recovered  quickly,  and  Mr.  Coxwell  said,  “ I 
have  lost  the  use  of  my  hands,  give  me  some  brandy  to  bathe  them.”  His 
hands  were  nearly  black.  I saw  the  temperature  was  still  below  zero,  and 
the  barometer  reading  eleven  inches  but  increasing  quickly.  I resumed  my 
observations  at  2h.  7ra.,  recording  the  barometer  reading  11.53  inches  and 
the  temperature  -2.  I then  found  that  the  water  in  the  vessel  supplying 
the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  which  I had  by  frequent  disturbances  kept  from 
freezing,  was  one  mass  of  ice. 

Mr.  Coxwell  then  told  me  that  whilst  in  the  ring  he  felt  it  piercingly 
cold,  that  hoar  frost  was  all  round  the  neck  of  the  balloon,  and  on  attempt- 
ing to  leave  the  ring  he  found  his  hands  frozen,  and  he  got  down  how  he 
could ; that  he  found  me  motionless,  with  a quiet  and  placid  expression  on 
the  countenance ; he  spoke  to  me  without  eliciting  a reply,  and  found  I 
was  insensible.  He  then  said  he  felt  insensibility  was  coming  over  himself, 
that  he  became  anxious  to  open  the  valve,  that  his  hands  failed  him,  and 
that  he  seized  the  line  between  his  teeth  and  pulled  the  valve  open  until 
the  balloon  took  a turn  downwards.  This  act  is  quite  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Coxwell.  I have  never  yet  seen  him  without  a ready  means  of  meeting 
every  difficulty  as  it  has  arisen,  with  a cool  self-possession  that  has  always 
left  my  mind  perfectly  easy,  and  given  to  me  every  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment in  the  management  of  so  large  a balloon. 

On  asking  Mr.  Coxwell  whether  he  had  noticed  the  temperature,  he  said 
he  could  not,  as  the  faces  of  the  instruments  were  all  towards  me  : but  that 
he  had  noticed  that  the  centre  of  the  aneroid  birometer,  its  blue  hand,  au<l 
a rope  attached  to  the  car,  were  in  the  same  straight  line;  if  so,  the  read- 
ing must  have  been  between  seven  and  eight  inches.  A height  of  six  miles 
and  a half  corresponds  to  eight  inches. 

A delicate  self-registering  minim  thermometer  read  -12°,  but  unfortu- 
nately I did  not  read  it  until  I was  out  of  the  car,  and  I cannot  say  that  its 
index  was  not  disturbed  on  descending.  When  the  temperature  rose  to 
17°  it  was  remarked  as  warm,  and  24°  as  very  warm. 
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The  temperature  gradually  and  constantly  increased  to  57°  on  reaching 
the  ground.  It  was  remarked  that  the  sand  was  warm  to  the  hand,  and 
steamed  on  being  discharged. 

Six  pigeons  were  taken  up — one  was  thrown  out  at  the  height  of  three 
miles,  it  extended  its  wings  and  dropped  as  a piece  of  paper ; a second  at 
four  miles  flew  vigorously  round  and  round,  apparently  taking  a great  dip 
at  each  time. 

A third  was  thrown  out  between  four  and  five  miles,  and  it  fell  down- 
wards. 

A fourth  was  thrown  out  at  four  miles  when  descending ; it  flew  in  a 
circle  and  shortly  alighted  on  the  balloon. 

The  two  remaining  pigeons  were  brought  down  to  the  ground.  One 
was  found  dead,  and  the  other,  a u carrier,”  had  attached  to  its  neck  a note. 
It  would  not,  however,  leave,  and  when  cast  off  the  finger  returned  to  the 
hand.  After  a quarter  of  an  hour  it  began  to  peck  a piece  of  ribbon  bj 
which  its  neck  was  encircled,  and  it  was  then  jerked  off  the  finger,  and  .it 
flew  with  some  vigor  finally  towards  Wolverhampton.  Not  one  however 
had  returned  when  I left  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th. 

To  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Proud,  the  engineer  of  the  gas 
works,  for  the  production  of  gas  of  such  a small  speciOc  gravity. 

It  would  seem  from  these  facts  that  five  miles  is  very  nearly  the  limit  of 
human  existence  It  is  possible,  as  the  effect  of  each  high  ascent  upon  my- 
self has  been  different,  that  in  another  I might  be  able  to  go  higher,  and  it 
is  possible  some  persons  may  be  able  to  exist  with  less  air  and  bear  a 
greater  degree  of  cold,  but  still  I think  prudence  would  say  to  all,  when- 
ever the  barometer  reading  falls  as  low  as  eleven  inches,  open  the  valve  at 
once,  the  increased  information  to  be  attained  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
increased  risk. 


AN  AMUSING  HISTORIETTE  DEVELOPED  BEFORE  THE  PARIS  POLICE. 

In  the  presence  of  a wine  merchant  and  his  wife,  two  distinguished  mem  - 
bers  of  the  canaille , Sariol  and  Turban  by  name,  entered  into  articles  of 
copartnership  for  the  purchase  of  a small  keg  of  brandy,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  peddled  out  by  the  glass,  at  the  fair  of  St.  Denis, 
the  annual  fete  of  a village  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  the  terms  of  the 
association  being  that  the  profits  of  the  venture  should  be  equally  divided 
between  the  itinerant  merchants.  Everything  was  drawn  up  in  due  form, 
and  among  the  various  articles  of  the  agreement,  was  one  fixing  the  price 
of  a 44  smaller  ” at  four  sous. 

On  the  evening  of  the  very  first  day  that  the  partners  commenced  opera- 
tions, both  Sariol  and  Turban  were  picked  up  by  the  police,  in  a most 
woful  plight,  their  garments  in  rags,  their  eyes  in  deep  mourning,  and  their 
scalps  partially  denuded  of  the  capillary  embellishments.  Their  financial 
situation  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — an  empty  keg  and  a copper 
coin  of  the  value  of  two  sous. 

Appearing  on  the  following  morning  before  the  police  tribunal,  charged 
with  assault  and  battery  and  resistance  to  the  public  authorities,  the  follow 
ing  thoroughly  Frenchy  facts  were  elicited  : The  two  speculators  had  duly 
started  for  the  fair  grounds  at  St.  Denis,  taking  with  them  the  keg  of  brandy. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  suburb  of  La  Chapelle,  Sariol  said  to  Turban,  “Tur- 
ban, my  boy,  I think  I’ll  take  a stiffener to  which  Turban  replied, 44  Well, 
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I think  that’s  cool,  anyhow  ! Ton  know,  I s’pose,  that  that  ’ere  brandy 
isn’t  yours  alone ; it  belongs  to  us  both  1”  44  That’s  so  !”  returned  Sariol, 
44  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  we’ll  manage  it ; the  price  of  a smaller  is  four  sous, 
to  I’ll  just  give  you  two  sous,  and  that’ll  make  us  square.”  44  All  right,” 
said  Turban,  mollified, 44  that’s  fair  enough.”  So  Sariol  gave  his  partner 
a two  sous  piece  and  took  his  “ stiffener.” 

The  pair  had  gone  but  a short  distance  further  when  Turban  suddenly 
remarked, 44 1 think  Fll  take  a rewiver  now,  myself.”  44  Of  course  you  mean 
to  pay  me  two  sous  ?”  said  Sariol.  44  To  be  sure  I do,”  answered  the 
other.  Whereupon  he  drank  a glass  of  brandy,  and  handed  back  the  cop- 
per. After  plodding  on  another  mile,  Sariol  broke  in  with, 44  By  Jingo,  I 
go  in  for  goods  at  half  price  ! As  a smaller  costs  me  two  sous  instead  of 
four,  I’ll  take  another !”  To  which  Turban  agreed  at  once,  and  again  re- 
ceived the  two  sous  piece.  Five  minutes  afterward  he  told  Sariol  that  his 
logic  was  quite  correct — two  sous  for  a glass  of  grog  was  an  unprecedently 
low  price — took  a drink,  and  once  more  returned  the  copper  coin.  And  so 
it  went  on,  at  frequent  intervals,  until  the  pair  at  length  reached  St.  Denis, 
congratulating  themselves  upon  their  happy  discovery  of  brandy  at  half 
price.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  when  they  arrived,  they  were  not 
particularly  attentive  to  business,  and  were  struck  with  the  single  idea  that 
the  more  they  drank  the  more  money  they  made.  Governed  by  this  no- 
tion, they  rapidly  circulated  the  two  sous  piece,  until  the  keg  was  at  last 
found  to  be  empty,  whereupon  Turban  suddenly  exclaimed — 44  Hallo,  how’s 
this?  We  bought  six  francs’  worth  of  brandy,  it’s  all  out,  and  there’s 
only  two  sous  in  the  till  1”  44  What  d’ye  mean  by  only  two  sous  ?” 

44  That’s  all  there  is,  my  boy.”  44  Then,  by  thunder,  you’ve  robbed  the  cash 
box !”  This  was  the  signal  for  a bout  at  fistcufls,  followed  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  police,  when  the  two  partners  turned  their  united  forces  against 
the  officers,  were  overcome  by  superior  numbers,  captured,  lodged  in  the 
nearest  station  house,  examined  the  next  morning,  and  sent  to  durance  vile 
for  eight  days.  No  moral  is  necessary. — Cor.  New  York  Express. 


VICISSITUDES  OF  SPECULATION* 

The  New  Bedford  Standard  says,  that  seven  years  ago  parties  in  that 
vicinity  purchased  2,600  barrels  of  whale  oil  at  fifty-six  cents  per  gallon,  and 
stored  it  for  speculation.  Subsequently  600  barrels  were  withdrawn  by 
one  of  the  owners.  The  balance,  2,000  barrels,  has  been  sold  within  a few 
weeks  for  forty-seven  cents  a gallon.  During  the  period  the  oil  has  been 
held,  the  price  has  been  as  high  as  eighty-two  cents  a gallon,  but  the 
owners  held  on  waiting  for  something  a little  better.  The  total  loss,  count- 
ing interest,  depreciation,  shrinking,  dec.,  is  between  $40,000  and  $50,000. 


FLOWER  LEAVES  IN  FRANCE* 

In  the  South  of  France  a harvest  of  two  and-a-half  million  of  pounds 
weight  of  flower  leaves  is  gathered  every  year,  and  sold  for  about 
£250,000  sterling.  It  consists  of  100,000  lbs.  of  leaves  of  the  orange 
blossom,  500,000  lbs.  of  rose-leaves,  100,000  lbs.  of  jessamine  blooms, 
70,000  of  violets,  65,000  of  aecacia  buds,  30,000  of  tube  roses,  and  5,000 
of  jonquil  flowers. 
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CURRENCY  TERMS. 

The  origin  of  the  word  sterling  has  been  explained  as  follows  in  a corres- 
pondence of  the  Transcript : — 

M Your  correspondent  refers  to  the  pound  sterling,  or  easterling , which 
word,  I believe  is  commonly  spelled  esterling . Some  of  your  readers  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  word  sterling,  about  which  antiquarians 
have  doubted.  The  word  esterlings  may  be  found  in  Spelman’s  glossary. 
The  word  was  first  applied  to  English  pennies,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
about  the  year  1279.  Henry,  in  his  History  of  G.  B.,  vol.  vi.,  page  297, 
London,  1814,  says — ‘In  the  course  of  this  period,  the  silver  penny  is  some- 
times called  an  esterling  or  sterling ; and  good  money  in  general  is  sometimes 
called  esterling  or  sterling  money.’  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  vari- 
ous conjectures  of  antiquaries  about  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  appella- 
tion. The  most  probable  meaning  seems  to  be  this : — that  some  artists 
from  Germany,  who  were  called  esterlings  from  the  situation  of  their  coun- 
try, had  been  employed  in  fabricating  our  money,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  silver  pennies,  and  that  from  them  the  penny  was  called  an  esterling , 
and  our  money  esterling  or  sterling  money. 

“ I used  to  be  puzzled  to  know  why  a certain  coin  was  called  a milled 
dollar.  Antoine  Brucher,  a Frenchman,  invented  the  ‘mil?  for  making 
money,  and  money  was  first  struck  with  it,  in  1553;  It  was  brought  into 
England  by  Philip  Mestzel,  and  Elizabeth  had  milled  money  struck  in 
England,  in  1562.  It  was  used  in  France,  till  1585,  and  in  England,  till 
1572,  but  gave  place  to  the  cheaper  expedient  of  the  ‘hammer  which,  in 
1617,  gave  place  to  the  engine  of  Belancier;  which  was  merged  in  the 
great  improvements  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  in  1788.  In  1811,  the 
art  was  brought  to  very  great  perfection,  at  the  mint  in  London.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  objects,  at  the  present  day,  in  Philadelphia,  is  the 
whole  process  of  coinage,  from  first  to  last,  from  the  crude  California  snuff, 
as  it  enters  the  melting  pot,  till  it  verifies  the  proverb  and  taketh  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  and  flieth  away. 

“ The  dollar  mark  ($)  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the  old  Spanish  pillar 
dollar,  which  was  of  very  general  circulation  and  known  value,  two  pillars 
enclosed  with  an  S became  the  cypher  for  a Spanish  dollar.” 


DEATH  OF  A FRENCH  CENTENIERE. 

The  oldest  centeniere  of  the  French  army  died  a few  weeks  since  at 
Issoudun,  aged  94.  Therese  Jourdan,  born  at  Besancon,  in  1768,  was 
married  in  1783,  to  Jean  Patru,  who  afterwards  became  sergeant  in  the 
69th  brigade.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
1796  and  1797,  under  General  Bonaparte.  She  next  went  to  Egypt, 
was  present  at  the  landing  of  the  army  before  Alexandria,  then  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Pyramids,  and  at  Kleiber’s  victory  near  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis. 
After  her  return  from  the  East,  she  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  and  the  campaigns  on  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  and 
the  Nieroen.  She  then  followed  the  array  into  Spain  and  Portugal, 
whence  she  returned,  and,  going  to  Germany  again,  witnessed  the  battles 
of  Essling  and  Wigram.  In  1812,  she  followed  the  Grand  Army  to  Russia, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Moscow,  where  her  husband  fell  in  storm- 
ing a redoubt  She  came  back  to  France  with  the  remnant  of  the  army, 
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and  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1813;  was  at  Bautzen  and  Leipsic,  and 
at  Waterloo  in  1815.  When  the  army  was  re-organized,  she  was  attached 
to  the  4th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  and  accompanied  it  to  Spain,  under  the 
Duke  d’ Anqoulemb,  in  1823.  From  1830  to  1834,  she  was  in  Africa. 
In  1859,  she  went  there  again  with  the  depot  of  the  4th  Regiment,  and 
remained  till  1860.  Such  are  the  services  of  this  extraordinary  woman. 
She  went  to  Issoudun  with  the  depot  of  the  4th,  the  officers  of  which 
allowed  her  a pension,  and  she  had  rations  with  the  men,  who  absolutely 
idolized  her.  She  had  survived  all  relatives,  but  never  wanted  for  friends. 
She  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and  died  without  pain . The  whole 
battalion,  600  strong,  attended  her  funeral,  and  a sergeant-major  pro- 
nounced an  oration  over  her  grave. 


HOARDING  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

The  Albany  Journal , in  view  of  the  withdrawal  of  specie  from  the  banks 
daring  the  panic,  has  the  following  cleverly  drawn  hit  for  the  “ hoarders.” 
It  reminds  us  of  a story  told  by  a Philadelphia  lawyer,  of  some  eminence, 
now  no  more.  He  said  the  Dutch  farmers  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania 
were  generally  in  the  habit  of  hoarding  their  money.  A farmer,  who  had 
laid  by  a large  sum,  the  earnings  of  years,  had  his  house  broken  into,  and 
the  money  stolen.  When  asked  by  our  friend,  the  lawyer,  how  much  he 
lost,  he  said  he  did  not  know  exactly,  but  that  he  had  about  a bushel  of 
dollars,  half  a bushel  of  halves,  and  a peck  of  quarters,  besides  a considera- 
ble pile  (when  that  bank  was  in  its  palmy  days)  of  United  States  Bank  bills. 

44  Now  is  the  time  when  gold  dollars  are  hid  in  old  stockings.  Now  is 
the  time  when  sixpences  are  tucked  away  in  snub-nosed  teapots.  Now 
money  is  laid  by  in  cupboards — for  mice  to  nibble  ; thrust  into  corners — 
for  thieves  to  rummage ; carried  in  wallets — for  pickpockets  to  grab  at ; 
hid  behind  the  wood-work — for  the  next  generation  to  find  ; and  buried  in 
the  ground — to  be  lost  and  forgotten.  Now  men  rush  frantic  to  draw  cash 
out  of  safe  places,  and  put  it  into  unsafe  ones.  Now  poor  families  lose  five 
per  cent  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  savings  where  they  will  keep 
them  awake  at  nights.  Now  farmers  hang  up  deposits  in  the  shot  pouch 
behind  the  door,  housewives  sew  up  gold  pieces  in  their  skirts,  and  travelers 
weigh  themselves  down  with  body  belts  of  coin.  Now  the  unprofitable  ser- 
vant, who  hid  his  talent  in  a napkin,  is  canonized  into  a bright  and  shining 
scriptural  example,  while  those  who  ‘put  their  money  to  the  exchangers,’  are 
looked  suspiciously  upon,  as  rash  speculators  in  Jewish  fancy  stocks.  Now 
all  money  is  distrusted  but  such  as  can  be  heard  to  chinck.  Now  men 
privily  put  all  their  cash  under  lock  and  key,  and  then  publicly  lament  that 
it  has  ceased  to  circulate.  Now  men  with  well  filled  pockets  refuse  either 
to  pay  their  debts  or  to  forgive  their  debtors.  Now  the  butcher  must  wait 
and  the  baker  must  go  unpaid,  and  the  printer  must  be  put  off  for  the 
nineteenth  time.  The  era  of  hoarding  has  come  round  again  with  all  its 
blind,  unreasoning  fears,  and  all  its  self-imposed  curses  of  poverty,  idleness, 
distrust,  and  decay.” 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  A MONET  PANIC. 

The  National  Intelligencer , in  copying  the  annexed  article  from  the 
Cleveland  Herald , adds,  that  “circumstances  familiar  to  almost  every 
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reader  in  the  country  give  to  the  subjoined  remarks  peculiar  aptitude  and 
force.  When  the  ocean  is  in  a tumult,  and  the  storm  pours  out  its  fury, 
the  humblest  sailor  in  the  ship  feels  that  the  safety  of  his  fellow-voyagers  is 
as  much  a matter  of  pride  and  humanity  as  his  own.  He  perils  all,  and 
works  manfully  * whilst  a stick  is  left  standing.’  He  never  deserts  the  ship. 

“Moneyed  men  are  the  veriest  cravens  on  earth;  so  timid,  that  at  the 
least  alarm  they  pull  their  heads,  turtle  like,  within  their  shells,  and,  snugly 
housed,  hug  their  glittering  treasury  until  all  fear  is  removed.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a few  days’  disturbance  of  the  monetary  atmosphere  brings 
on  a perfect  dearth  of  not  only  the  precious  metals,  but  of  even  paper 
money,  their  representative. 

“ Moneyed  men  never  adopt  the  tactics  of  mutual  support ; as  soon  as  a 
shot  is  fired  into  the  flock,  they  scatter,  each  looking  out  for  himself,  each 
distrustful  of  the  other,  and  each  recognizing  only  the  great  law  of  selfish- 
ness, which  is,  to  take  care  of  number  one.  Courage  has  saved  many  an 
army  even  when  ammunition  was  low,  and  many  a foe  has  been  scattered 
by  one  yell  of  defiance  when  there  was  not  a cartridge  left.” 


LOOKING  AHEAD. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  List  says  : — u We  once  fell  in  with  a busi- 
ness man,  and  he  was  a person  of  wide  experience,  too,  who  said  that, 
whatever  might  happen  to  him,  he  always  looked  sixty  days  ahead , rather 
than  sixty  days  behind.  This  was  sensible,  and  there  was  profound  philos- 
ophy in  it.  For  the  habit  of  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  matters  soon  be- 
gets a despondent  feeling  in  the  heart,  and  disinclines  a man  to  make  any 
exertion  at  all.  To  look  forward  to  better  days,  however,  and  to  a turn  of 
fortune  for  better  times,  is  naturally  calculated  to  inspire  one  with  enthusi- 
asm, to  stimulate  one  with  the  new  wine  of  hope.  It  makes  all  imaginable 
difference  whether  a man  desponds  or  hopes.  Hence,  when  a blast  of 
trouble  comes,  the  true  way  is  to  turn  your  back  upon  it,  to  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  to  forswear  all  connection  with  its  threats  or  prom- 
ises. Look  ahead,  and  look  up ! what  is  gone,  is  gone ; there  is  no  help 
for  it.  Work  for  better  fortune,  and  the  bad  will  desert  you  in  absolute 
disgust  at  your  impressibility. 


MONET  GOES  AS  IT  COMES, 

The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  says,  very  truthfully  : 44  The  young  man 
who  begins  by  saving  a few  shillings,  and  thriftily  increases  his  store — 
every  coin  being  a representative  of  good  solid  work,  honestly  and  man- 
fully done — stands  a better  chance  to  spend  the  last  half  of  his  life  in 
affluence  and  comfort,  than  he  who  is  in  his  haste  to  become  rich,  obtains 
money  by  dashing  speculations,  or  the  devious  means  which  abounds  in 
the  foggy  region  lying  between  fair  dealing  and  actual  fraud.  Let  the 
young  make  a note  of  this,  and  see  that  their  money  comes  fairly,  that 
it  may  Jong  abide  with  them.” 
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RAYMUND  LULLY— POWER  TO  MAKE  GOLD. 

Wiliiam  Jacob  in  his  history  of  the  precious  metals,  says  of  Ray- 
mund  Lully,  that  he  went  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  Lully  pretended,  and  was  believed,  to 
possess  the  power  of  transmuting  the  inferior  metals  into  gold  and  silver. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a strange  compound  of  fanaticism  and  imposture. 
He  was  originally  a Jew,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  had 
become  a Dominican  friar.  Cremer,  abbot  of  Westminister,  brought  him 
to  England,  and  introduced  him  to  the  king,  for  whom  he  agreed  to  ex- 
ercise his  science  on  condition  of  the  monarch  entering  into  a war  with 
the  Turks.  The  king  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  wars  in  France  to 
attack  the  Turks,  and  Lully  refusing  on  that  account  to  continue  his 
operations  in  making  more  gold,  was  in  consequence  of  it  imprisoned  and 
kept  in  durance  a long  time  in  the  Tower.  It  seems  to  have  been  be- 
lieved by  Ashmole,  upon  the  testimony  of  Norton  and  Hermes  Bird, 
that  this  man  actually  made  gold  whilst  a prisoner  in  the  Tower;  and 
besides  giving  credit  to  this  from  tradition,  he  mentions  as  a corrobora- 
tive proof,  that  the  money  coined  from  this  gold  had  on  the  reverse  44  a 
cross  floury  with  lioneux,  and  the  inscription,  Jesus  autem  transiens  per 
medium  earum  ibat ; intimating,  that  as  Jesus  passed  invisible  and  in  a 
secret  manner  through  the  midst  of  the  Pharisees,  so  that  gold  was  made 
by  an  invisible  and  secret  art  amidst  the  ignorant.”  Some  instances  of 
faith  in  this  delusive  necromantic  art  may  be  traced  in  the  statutes  and 
other  public  documents  almost  to  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary, 
when  the  act  of  the  5th  of  Henry  IV.  was  repealed  which  had  been  en- 
acted to  prevent  the  44  craft  of  the  multiplication  of  gold.” 


LIBERALITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake,  says  a cotemporary,  that  a business  man 
can  make  than  to  be  mean  in  his  business.  Always  taking  the  half  cent, 
and  never  returning  a cent  for  the  dollars  he  has  made  and  is  making. 
Such  a policy  is  very  much  like  the  farmer’s,  who  sows  three  pecks  of  seed 
when  he  ought  to  have  sown  five,  and  as  a recompense  for  the  leanness  of 
his  90ul  only  gets  ten  when  he  might  have  got  fifteen  bushels  of  grain. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  proverb  of  4‘  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.” 
A liberal  expenditure  in  the  way  of  business  is  always  sure  to  be  a capital 
investment.  There  are  people  in  the  world  who  are  short-sighted  enough 
to  believe  that  their  interest  can  be  best  promoted  by  grasping  and  clinging 
to  all  they  can  get,  and  never  letting  a cent  slip  through  their  fingers. 

As  a general  thing,  it  will  be  found — other  things  being  equal — that  he 
who  is  the  most  liberal  is  most  successful  in  business.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  it  to  be  inferred  that  a man  should  be  prodigal  in  his  expenditures ; 
but  that  be  should  show  to  his  customers,  if  he  is  a trader,  or  to  those 
whom  he  may  be  doing  any  kind  of  business  with,  that,  in  all  his  transac- 
tions, as  well  as  social  relations,  he  acknowledges  the  everlasting  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  or  good  feeling  in  a community  where 
benefits  are  not  reciprocal. 

We  know  of  instances  where  traders  have  enjoyed  the  profits  of  hundreds 
of  dollars’  worth  of  trade,  and  yet  have  exhibited  not  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  reciprocate  even  to  the  smallest  amount.  Now,  what  must  neces- 
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sarily  follow  from  such  a couse  f Why,  simply  the  loss  of  large  profits  per 
annum,  in  the  loss  of  trade,  which,  under  a more  liberal  system,  might  have 
been  retained. 

The  practice  of  some  men  seems  to  be,  to  make  as  little  show  in  the  way 
of  business  as  possible.  Such  a one,  if  a trader,  takes  no  pains  with  the 
appearance  of  his  store.  Everything  around  him  is  in  a worn-out,  delapi- 
dated,  dirty  condition.  To  have  it  otherwise  it  would  cost  a dollar  for 
whitewash,  and  perhaps  five  for  painting,  and  a few  dollars  besides  for 
cleaning  up  and  putting  things  to  order.  And  so  he  plods  on  and  loses 
hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  custom  for  the  want  of  attention  to  these 
matters,  while  his  more  sagacious  neighbor,  keeping  up  with  the  times,  and 
having  an  eye  to  appearances,  does  a prosperous  business. 

Another  will  spend  no  money  in  anv  way  to  make  business  for  fear  he 
shall  not  get  it  back  again.  Consequently  he  sends  out  no  circulars,  dis- 
tributes no  handbills,  publishes  no  advertisements ; but  sits  down  croaking 
about  the  hard  times — moaning  over  the  future  prospect  of  notes  to  pay, 
no  money,  and  no  trade;  and  comes  out,  just  where  he  might  expect  to 
come — short,  while  his  neighbor,  following  in  a different  track,  doing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  make  business,  has  business ; isn’t  short,  but 
has  money  to  loan;  and  it  would  be  just  like  him  to  get  twelve  per  cent., 
perhaps  more,  for  the  use  of  it ; and  we  should  not  blame  him  for  so  doing. 

The  fact  is,  times  have  changed.  The  manner  of  doing  business  is  dif- 
ferent now,  from  what  it  used  to  be.  It  would  be  just  as  foolish  to  insist 
upon  doing  business  now,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  as  it  would  be  to  insist 
upon  travelling  with  an  ox-team  instead  of  by  railroad ; to  get  news  by  old- 
fashioned  stages  instead  of  having  it  brought  bv  the  lightning  telegraph. 
The  times  demand  men  of  enlarged,  liberal,  energetic  souls — men  who  vtfll 
keep  up  with  the  world  as  it  goes;  men  of  hearts,  too,  who  not  only  desire 
to  go  ahead  themselves,  but  take  pleasure  in  seeing  others  succeed ; and 
who  have  public  spirit  enough  to  do  something  for,  and  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people. 


AN  AUSTRIAN  ANECDOTE, 

The  Gazette  du  Danube  publishes  the  following  anecdote : — “ A naval 
officer,  who  was  some  time  ago  making  an  excursion  in  the  mountain  near 
Ischl,  lost  his  way,  and  entered  a cottage  to  ask  for  information.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  offered  to  send  her  son  to  show  him  the  road.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  when  the  lad  had  put  the  officer  in  the  right  path,  the 
latter  offered  some  money  as  a reward  for  his  services.  The  boy  refused  to 
accept  any,  and  remarked  that  the  soldiers  were  always  short  of  money. 
The  officer  inquired  how  he  came  to  know  that,  and  the  lad  replied,  ‘ Why 
because  I have  a brother  who  is  a soldier,  and  he  never  has  any  money. 
This  very  day  my  mother  has-  sold  our  last  goose  and  seut  him  what  it 
fetched.’  Touched  by  this  artless  tale,  the  officer  returned  to  the  cottage, 
gave  the  good  woman  three  times  the  value  of  her  goose,  and  promised  to 
take  care  of  her  son  if  he  behaved  well.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
officer  kept  his  word,  for  he  was  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maxamilian.” 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


American  Underwriter s’  Manual  and  Insurance  Directory  for  1862  and  1808. 

New  York:  Griebson  <b  Ecclksine. 

This  work  presents,  in  a very  convenient  form,  a large  amount  of  information  and 
statistics  connected  with  insurance  affairs.  It  professes  to  be  the  first  compilation 
which  contains  an  account  of  all  the  insurance  companies  in  the  whole  Union,  except* 
ing  the  seceding  States,  and  must  prove  useful  to  the  mercantile  as  well  as  the  insu- 
rance community.  In  addition  to  an  alphabetically  arranged  list,  or  directory  of  the 
officers  of  insurance  companies  in  New  York,  the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  this  manual  gives  a very  full  account  of  all  insurance  companies 
and  agents  in  the  Western  States,  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  also  in  Califor- 
nia, a collection  of  recent  insurance  laws  and  several  official  reports,  with  general 
statistics  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  the  growth  and  strength  of  insurance 
throughout  the  country.  Merchants  doing  a country  trade,  and  men  in  the  shipping 
and  forwarding  business,  will  find  a work  of  this  description  invaluable  for  reference. 
The  compiler  is  Joseph  B.  Ecclesine,  Esq.,  the  talented  insurance  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Underwriter,  and  having  made  this  branch  of  statictics  his  specialty,  the  work 
is  reliable  and  accurate  in  its  statistics  and  just  in  its  expressed  opinions. 

The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Important  Events  of  the  Tear 

1861.  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  448  and  445  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  development  of  science,  the  geographical  explorations,  the  ingenious  and  im- 
pqrtant  inventions  of  the  past  year,  together  with  biographical  notices  of  the  virtues 
and  services  of  the  distinguished  men  who  closed  their  career  in  1861,  form  a portion 
of  this  very  valuable  volume.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  part  is  the  full  and 
accurate  history  which  it  contains  of  the  conflict  in  the -United  States  during  the  same 
period.  The  publishers  appear  to  have  presented  a truthful  picture  of  these  matters, 
giving,  as  they  state  in  their  preface,  the  movements  of  the  leaders  of  secession,  from 
their  first  acts  to  the  close  of  the  year,  including  the  proceedings,  step  by  step,  in 
each  of  the  Southern  States  until  they  had  resolved  themselves  out  of  the  Union,  and 
their  subsequent  efforts;  the  organization  of  the  Confederate  States;  the  principles 
upon  which  that  organization  was  founded  ; the  civil  and  commercial  regulations  of 
the  Confederacy  ; the  movements  of  its  Government  to  fill  its  treasury,  and  organize 
and  equip  vast  armies;  the  counteracting  movements  of  the  United  States;  the  or- 
ganization of  its  armies,  with  the  details  of  the  weapons  for  the  infantry  ar.d  artillery, 
and  for  the  batteries  for  the  ships  and  gunboats ; together  with  all  the  original  docu- 
ments, from  the  Messages  of  the  respective  Presidents  ; the  instructions  of  Cabinet  of- 
ficers; the  Messages  and  proclamations  of  Governors;  the  important  acts  of  the 
United  States  and  Confederate  Congresses;  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  State  Legisla- 
tures; the  proclamations  and  orders  of  commanding  officers;  the  contributions  of 
men  and  money  from  each  State,  North  and  South ; the  details  of  every  battle  and 
skirmish  involving  a loss  of  life.  So  ample  have  been  the  resources  from  which  its 
details  have  been  prepared,  comprising  publications  both  North  and  South,  that  it  is 
believed  no  important  public  measure  of  the  Federal  or  Confederate  Governments, 
or  of  any  of  the  States,  has  been  overlooked  or  valuable  document  omitted.  The 
efforts  of  the  Confederacy  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  it,  are  summarily  presented  in  the  letters  and  instructions 
of  the  respective  diplomatic  agents.  W e heartily  commend  this  volume  to  our  readers* 
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FEDERAL  FINANCES  EXAMINED 

AND  CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PRESENT  ISSUES  OF  PAPER 

MONET.* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  yet  nevertheless  true,  that  although  the 
United  States  have  existed  eighty  years  as  a nation,  they  have  never  had 
a regular  financial  system  for  the  service  of  the  government,  the  wants 
of  which  have  been  supplied  in  a manner  by  expedients,  and  these  have 
generally  been  of  that  character  which,  in  the  progress  of  science,  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World  have  gradually  abandoned.  The  injurious  in- 
fluence of  indirect  taxes  upon  productive  industry,  and  upon  the  general 
distribution  of  wealth  in  a community,  have  become  recognized  by  states- 
men whose  efforts  have  been  directed  to  a more  equitable  mode,  which 
should,  in  no  degree,  retard  the  stream  of  natural  wealth  as  it  flows  from 
the  springs  of  industry,  but  should  draw  from  the  great  reservoir  of  ac- 
cumulated capital  in  just  proportion,  the  sums  that  are  requisite  for  an 
economical  administration  of  public  affairs.  Direct  taxes  have  been  found 
best  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  In  the  United  States  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction.  Although  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  raise 
money  by  borrowing,  or  by  either  direct  or  indirect  taxes,  the  revenues 
from  customs  duties  have  been  the  main  dependence  of  the  government 
for  its  support  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  when  commercial  revul- 
sions have  at  times  caused  this  staff  to  break  under  it,  temporary  loans, 
make-shifts,  and  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  until  better  times  should 
come  round.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  want  of  system  in  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  Republic  has  been  a leading  cause  of  the  present  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  country  is  involved.  The  financial  question  has  in- 
deed been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  great  revolutions  of  modern  times,  and 


* We  cannot  by  any  means  agree  with  all  the  conclusions  and  statements  in  this 
very  able  article.  Nor  do  we  wish  the  fact  of  our  publishing  any  contribution,  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  our  endorsing  it.  It  has  always  been  customary  to  open  the 
columns  of  the  Merchants  Magazine  to  the  advocates  of  both  sides  of  every  commer- 
cial question,  and  we  intend  of  course  to  continue  that  custom. — Editor  Merchants 
Magazine. 
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must  continue  to  be  a stumbling  block  to  statesmen,  until  the  science  of 
taxation  is  so  far  developed  that  the  burdens  of  government  may  fall  with 
equal  weight  upon  all  the  members  of  the  community,  and  so  operate  as 
not  to  draw  wealth  from  the  pockets  of  one  class  into  those  of  another, 
thus  building  up  an  interest  dependent  upon  the  government,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  interests,  whose  growing  discontent  will  sooner  or  later 
convulse  the  State.  The  revolution  in  England  was  precipitated  by  the 
financial  exactions  of  the  crown ; that  of  France  commenced  a century 
later,  when  the  financial  distress  caused  by  the  expensive  sway  of  Louis 
XIV,  aggravated  by  the  paper  money  scheme  of  Law,  under  the  Regent, 
culminated  in  the  corruptions  of  Louis  XV,  and  in  the  subsequent  reign 
burst  upon  the  people  in  revolution,  when  a flood  of  paper  money  de- 
stroyed all  that  remained  of  credit,  public  and  private.  The  attempt  of 
England  to  collect  revenues  in  the  colonies  was  fatal  to  her  power  on 
this  continent,  and  the  rebel  colonies  depended  upon  paper  money  to  carry 
them  through  the  struggle.  An  issue  of  $372,000,000  of  paper  notes  suf- 
ificed  utterly  to  destroy  their  value  as  money  and  the  resources  of  the 
{people,  and  with  it  the  credit  of  the  new  government,  which  was  no  sooner 
organized  than  this  financial  question  threatened  it  with  reverse.  The 
inability  to  pay  the  troops  set  them  in  array  against  the  government, 
when  the  great  personal  influence  of  Washington  saved  the  country. 

The  attempt  to  collect  taxes  from  a people  ruined  by  paper  money, 
caused  the  rebellion  of  Shat  in  Massachusetts.  The  attempt  to  collect 
the  whisky  tax  upon  a people  whose  sole  dependence  was  the  sale  of  rye 
whisky,  caused  the  rebellion  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  led  by  Albert 
Gallatin,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  These  and  many  other 
grave  difficulties  beset  a government  newly  established  over  a people  who 
had  been  ruined  by  the  false  paper  system  of  finance  that  had  been  adop- 
ted. A similar  system  destroyed  the  republican  government  of  France, 
and  made  welcome  the  rule  of  the  First  Consul.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case 
that  the  creditless  government  of  a ruined  people  bad  but  little  choice  in 
the  system  of  finance  they  were  to  adopt.  Paper  money  as  a resource 
was  dead.  Direct  taxation  only  produced  resistance  to  an  authority  not 
yet  established,  and  to  which  the  States  of*  Georgia  and  Rhode  Island  had 
not  yet  adhered,  and  Mr.  Madison  held  that  it  was  a great  advantage  that, 
through  the  assent  of  the  States,  they  were  able  to  levy  duties  upon  im- 
ports temporarily,  as  a means  of  paying  current  expenses  and  re-establish- 
ing public  credit.  The  States  that  had  been  united  under  the  confederation 
seceded  from  each  other  because  that  system  did  not  suit  them  all.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  new  government  should  attract  all  back  to  the 
Union,  and  adopt  its  policy  to  that  end.  When  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States  met  in  New  York,  March  4,  1789,  the 
first  serious  business  which  engaged  their  attention  were  the  finances.  Mr. 
Madison,  remarking  upon  the  claims  on  the  government  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  meet,  said : 

“ To  do  this  a national  revenue  must  be  obtained  ; but  the  system  must 
be  such  a one,  that  while  it  secures  the  object  of  revenue,  it  shall  not  be 
oppressive  to  our  constitutents.”  The  system  proposed  was  that  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Confederate  Congress  of  1783,  which  was  in 
substance  a duty  of  5 per  cent  on  imported  goods,  with  an  additional 
duty  on  some  enumerated  articles,  among  them  tonnage.  The  debate  was 
immediately  opened  upon  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  would  effect 
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different  States.  Some  of  the  States  that  possessed  shipping  wished  the 
rate  so  high  as  to  exclude  foreign  tonnage ; others  favored  a moderate 
duty  only,  and  still  others  wanted  no  discrimination,  but  simply  a reve- 
nue tax.  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina,  remarked,  April  9,  1789,  that 
in  order  to  preserve  peace  and  tranquility,  a spirit  of  moderation  was 
necessary.  u All  that  can  be  expected  is  such  a degree  of  accommo- 
dation as  to  insure  the  greatest  degree  of  general  good,  with  the  least 
possible  evil  to  the  individuals  of  the  political  community.”  All  the 
speakers  agreed  that  this  system  of  indirect  taxes  was  one,  even  at  the 
low  rate  of  5 per  cent  proposed,  which  would  benefit  some  sections  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Mr.  Madison  contended  that  if  the  agricultural 
sections  paid  more  under  the  system,  they,  being  more  thickly  set- 
tled, stood  more  in  need  of  national  protection ; on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  populous  sections  having,  before  adopting  the  Constitution,  the  power 
to  protect  their  interests,  naturally  came  into  the  Union  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  those  interests  should  not  be  neglected.  The  debates  continued 
on  the  subject  of  the  large  amounts  that  would  be  paid  to  enrich  indi- 
viduals. Mr.  Goodhue,  of  Massachusetts,  a large  shipowner,  proposed  a 
duty  of  60  cents  upon  tonnage,  which  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina, 
said  would  amount  to  $50,000  per  annum  in  the  port  of  Charleston ; 44  one- 
third  of  the  whole  tonnage  is  foreign,  two-thirds  American.  The  first  is 
all  that  would  come  into  your  treasury ; the  second  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  individuals  as  an  extra  reward  for  serving  us.  I once  more  wish 
that  gentleman  will  consider  great  duties  as  imposing  a heavier  burden 
upon  the  Southern  States,  as  they  import  more,  the  others  less,  and  the 
sum  we  pay  towards  the  revenue  must  be  in  proportion  to  our  importa- 
tion.” Fisher  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  followed  in  the  same  direction. 
4tIf  the  revenue  system  should  fall  with  oppressive  weight  on  the  people ; 
if  it  shall  injure  some  in  their  dearest  rights,  it  will  shake  the  foundation 
of  the  government.” 

Mr.  Gerry  strongly  favored  moderation.  “The  energy  of  your  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  approbation  of  the  people.  No  doubt  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  will  support  the  government  they  have  adopted,  so 
long  as  they  approve  the  measures  it  pursues,  and  no  longer.” 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  at  the  date  of  this  debate,  there  were  only 
eleven  States  in  the  Union,  and  the  arguments  of  many  of  the  speakers 
were  directed  to  such  compromises  as  would  induce  a 44  reunion  ” of  those 
States  that  had  not  yet  adopted  the  Constitution.  The  system  of  cus- 
toms duties  was  finally  carried  on  a principle  of  compromise  among  all 
those  interests,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  a revenue  for  the  government, 
and  of  the  great  difficulty  at  that  period  of  collecting  any  other  tax. 
Nevertheless,  the  principle  was  fully  recognized  that  their  operation,  even 
at  the  low  rate  of  5 per  cent,  was  to  benefit  manufacturing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  agricultural  interests. 

The  operation  of  the  customs,  when  trade  resumed  its  course,  and  the 
large  exports  of  the  country  to  meet  the  famine  in  England  and  Western 
Europe,  and  to  feed  the  armies  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  brought  back 
large  quantities  of  needed  goods,  realized  a sufficient  revenue  to  carry  on 
the  government  and  do  something  towards  the  discharge  of  its  debt.  There 
were  also  the  internal  taxes,  mostly  the  excise  upon  spirits,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  events  attending  their  collection,  cost  more  than  they 
yielded,  and  then  gradually  fell  into  disufe,  when  the  uncertain  yield  of  the 
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customs  came  to  be  alone  the  base  of  the  Treasury.  The  exports  of  the 
country  at  the  origin  of  the  government  were  mostly  breadstuff's  of  northern 
origin,  and  this  continued  up  to  the  peace  of  1815,  from  which  time,  with 
each  new  want  of  the  government,  higher  rates  were  required.  In  1792, 
General  Hamilton  asked  for  per  cent  to  be  added  to  existing  5 percent 
duties,  to  provide  for  the  “ protection  of  the  frontiers.”  This  he  said  was  an 
important  though  not  an  excessive  augmentation,  and  it  was  to  be  tempo- 
rary only.  The  levy  was  made,  but  it  proved  not  only  permanent,  but  it 
was  followed  by  other  additions,  until  the  6 per  cent  of  1789  had  risen 
to  30  per  cent  in  1808.  In  the  war  of  1813  the  rate  had  risen  to  60 
per  cent,  being  doubled  for  war  purposes. 

The  occurence  of  war,  with  its  vast  expenses,  destroyed  the  availability 
of  the  customs,  and  threw  the  government  upon  new  expedients.  The 
amount  of  capital  in  the  country  was  not  great,  and  that  portion  of  the 
country  possessed  of  the  most  capital  was  opposed  to  the  war — even  or- 
ganizing secession  rather  than  submit  to  the  will  of  the  whole  people  as 
expressed  in  the  acts  of  the  government.  Loans  were  indispensable,  and 
the  government  was  obliged  to  depend  for  them,  in  a good  measure,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Middle  States,  which  were  the  great  reservoirs  of  capi- 
tal. The  loans  were  in  two  shapes,  treasury  notes  and  stock  subscrip- 
tions. The  former  circulated  to  a considerable  extent  as  currency,  being 
generally  taken  in  business  transactions.  The  subscription  of  the  banks 
to  the  loans  of  the  government  involved  a suspension  of  specie  payment 
in  those  sections  where  the  government  was  supported.  The  Eastern 
banks  did  not  favor  this  loan,  and  they  reduced  their  liabilities  to  sustain 
specie  payments.  The  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the* war  were  not 
very  prolific.  They  did  not  operate  until  1814,  and  for  the  three  years 
1814-15-16,  the  amount  collected  was  $20,100,000 ; there  was  realized 
from  loans- $11 3,000,000.  These  taxes  and  loans  were  all  based  upon  the 
inconvertible  bank  currency,  which  was  at  a heavy  discount  as  compared 
with  gold.  The  struggle  of  the  government  was  severe  in  order  to  meet 
its  wants,  but  with  the  return  of  peace  in  1816,  the  immense  imports 
swelled  the  customs  revenues  to  $36,000,000,  a point  far  higher  than 
ever  before.  The  use  of  paper  money  produced  two  parties — for  and 
against  specie  payment.  The  first  came  forward  with  two  significant 
demands : one  was  that  the  debts  which  had  been  borrowed  in  de- 
preciated bank  paper,  should  be  paid  in  gold,  and  that  the  taxes 
should,  in  like  manner,  be  collected  in  specie ; also  that  the  banks  should 
resume,  involving  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  all  individuals  of  paying 
in  specie,  contracts  which  had  been  made  in  depreciated  paper.  The 
merchandise  which  had  been  sold  on  credit  at  paper  prices,  were  to  be 
paid  in  gold.  The  manufacturers  also  demanded  that  their  productions, 
which  had  been  developed  during  the  war,  should  be  protected  for  the 
future  in  time  of  peace.  The  result  of  these  propositions  would  be,  that 
while  all  the  debts  due  creditors,  as  well  as  commercial  claims — as  gov- 
ernment paper  bought  up  at  low  prices — would  be  paid  at  par  in  gold, 
high  duties  on  imported  goods  would  insure  high  specie  prices  in  the  fu- 
ture for  domestic  manufactures. 

These  results  were  loudly  complained  of  by  the  Southern  members,  and 
the  more  so  that  Northern  food  and  provisions  had  ceased  to  be  the  chief 
exports  of  the  country,  but  that  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  had  come  to  be 
the  leading  staples  on  which  the  payment  of  imported  goods  depended. 
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It  was  uniformly  urged  that  the  high  prices  caused  by  the  duties  were 
taking  capital  from  the  agricultural  sections  and  accumulating  it  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  “In  one  word,”  6aid  Mr.  Telfair,  in  1816,  “all 
articles  are  made  dear  to  the  consumer,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic 
fabrication,  merely  that  the  manufacturer  may  derive  a profit  on  his  capi- 
tal.” The  Southern  members  all  declared  that  the  effect  of  such  a policy 
would  be  to  keep  the  South  poor,  and  make  the  North  and  East  very  rich. 
The  system  prevailed,  and  the  rates  of  duties  were  continually  increased, 
amid  the  growing  discontent  of  the  South,  until  in  1830,  when  the  fede- 
ral debt  was  nearly  extinguished,  the  average  rate  of  duties  paid  was  48 
per  cent,  and  the  discontent  of  the  South  manifested  itself  in  the  nullifi- 
cation of  1832.  . This  serious  blow  at  the  government  caused  a reversion 
of  the  system.  From  the  peace  of  1815  to  1832  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  had  been  almost  uninterrupted.  The  revenues  were  ample,  and 
a portion  of  the  debt  was  annually  discharged,  until  now  it  was  not  only 
closed,  but  a surplus  of  $35,000,000  was  in  the  Treasury.  The  stand  taken 
by  the  South  caused  a compromise.  The  tariff  was  to  be  reduced  gradu- 
ally, until  in  1842  it  should  reach  20  as  a maximum  tax.  Unfortunately, 
while  this  compromise  was  adopted,  there  was  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment system  of  finance,  which  still  depended  on  the  customs  solely,  and 
liable  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce.  One  effect  of  the  high  tariff 
of  1828,  had  been  an  accumulation  of  specie  in  the  banks,  which  im- 
pelled them  to  such  a course  of  loans  as  aided  in  a wild  speculation, 
which,  swelling  the  government  revenues,  caused  the  accumulation  of  a 
surplus  in  the  Treasury.  To  get  rid  of  that  surplus,  $28,000,000  was  de- 
posited with  the  States,  when  a financial  revulsion  burst  over  the  world, 
involving  such  a destruction  of  commercial  credits,  as  greatly  reduced 
the  imports  into  the  United  States,  and  deprived  the  government  of  reve- 
nue. To  meet  the  emergency,  it  was  compelled  to  issue  Treasury  notes, 
and  continued  to  use  them  in  aid  of  the  Treasury  during  nearly  seven 
years  before  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  country  restored  the  customs 
to  the  level  of  the  public  wants.  This  fatal  necessity  of  depending  upon 
customs  caused  a violation  of  the  compromise  of  1832,  in  the  enaction 
of  the  tariff  of  1843.  Mr.  Calhoon  objected  to  the  proposed  tariff,  that 
it  was  worse  than  that  of  1828.  The  average  rate  was,  indeed,  10  per 
cent  less,  but  the  substitution  of  cash  duties  for  bonds  or  long  credit,  the 
substitution  of  specific  for  ad  valorem  rates  on  articles  that  had  fallen  in 
value,  the  home  valuation  of  goods,  the  arbitary  mode  of  collecting,  and 
the  fact  that  it  went  into  operation  immediately  on  its  passage,  all  tended 
to  enhance  its  injurious  features. 

He  said,  “ I shall  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  it  openly  violates  the  com- 
promise act,  and  the  pledges  given  by  its  author  and  by  Governor  Davis, 
of  Massachusetts,  that  if  the  South  would  adhere  to  the  compromise 
while  it  was  operating  favorably  for  the  manufacturers,  they  would  stand 
by  it  when  it  came  to  operate  favorably  for  the  South.  1 dwell  not  on 
those  double  breaches  of  plighted  faith,  although  they  are  of  a serious 
character,  and  likely  to  exercise  a pernicious  influence  over  our  future  legis- 
lation, by  preventing  amicable  adjustments  of  questions  that  may  hereafter 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  country .” 

The  customs  again,  therefore,  became  the  means  of  sustaining  the 
Treasury  down  to  the  Mexican  war,  when,  foreign  trade  not  being  inter- 
rupted, small  loans  only  were  requisite  to  meet  the  extra  demands  occa- 
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sioned  by  hostilities.  The  gold  of  California  brought  on  a season  of  great 
prosperity,  which  swelled  the  revenues  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  government,  and  enabled  it  to  diminish  its  debt  by  purchasing  the 
stock  at  a high  premium.  As  high  as  22  per  cent  premium  was  paid  by 
the  Treasury,  in  1856,  for  some  descriptions  of  government  stock  not 
due.  In  1857  a commercial  revulsion  stopped  imports,  deprived  the  gov- 
ernment of  revenues,  and  again  compelled  it  to  issue  Treasury  notes. 

The  aggregate  revenues  and  payments  of  the  United  States  from  the 
origin  of  the  government  down  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1861,  were 
as  follows : 


Customs. $1,575,152,579  92 

Lands 175,817,961  00 


Taxes  and  other  receipts 95,805,322  56 


Total  revenue 

Total  expenses,  ordinary. 


$1,846,275,863  48 
1,453,790,786  00 


Excess  revenue $392,485,077  48 

Total  borrowed  1789  to  1861  $462,935,644  64 

Total  loans  paid  “ u 781,886,375  00 


Excess  debts  paid $318,950,730  36 


There  remained  unpaid  July  1,  1861,  a debt  of  $90,867,828,  which,  if 
it  had  been  paid,  would  have  raised  the  excess  of  debt  payments  over 
receipts  to  $409,818,558,  whence  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the  revenue 
had  been  so  regular  that  no  borrowing  had  at  any  time  been  necessary, 
the  amount  actually  collected  would  have  been  sufficient.  The  govern- 
ment has  paid  back  two  dollars  for  every  one  borrowed,  and  also  distri- 
buted $28,101,644  among  the  States.  The  land  revenues  are  more  appa- 
rent than  real,  since  the  lands  have  cost  quite  as  much  as  has  been  real- 
ized from  them.  It  results,  then,  that  the  customs  have  paid  all  the  debts 
and  expenses  of  the  government  from  its  origin,  and  those  customs  have 
been  imposed  on  goods  purchased  with  domestic  produce.  Of  these  the 
records  have  been  regularly  kept  only  since  1821.  The  aggregate  do- 
mestic exports  from  1821  to  1861,  was  $5,060,929,667.  Of  this  amount, 
$3,311,208,104  was  composed  of  the  four  articles,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  naval  stores;  $1,102,362,404  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  and  the 
remainder  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactures,  of  which  a considerable 
portion  were  of  Southern  origin.  In  the  aggregate,  70  per  cent  was  of 
Southern  products.  In  the  same  period  the  quantity  of  goods  consumed 
in  the  country  was  $5,818,049,325,  and  the  customs  collected  amounted  to 
$1  ,231,456,369,  or  21  per  cent,  and  being  an  annual  average  of  nearly  $7 
per  head  each  person  for  the  whole  period.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
foreign  goods  have  been  consumed  at  the  North,  but  they  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  South,  and  that  section  has  been  reimbursed  by  Northern  manu- 
factures at  prices  enhanced  by  the  duty  on  competing  foreign  goods. 

This  state  of  affairs  caused  that  growing  discontent  against  the  dangers 
of  which  Fisher  Ames  and  others  cautioned  the  first  Congress,  and  of 
which  nullification  in  1832,  and  the  warnings  of  Mr.  Calhoun  were  indica- 
tive, without  producing  any  change  in  the  financial  system. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  under  the  operation  of  these  custom  duties  the 
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government  has  been  maintained,  all  the  expenses  of  four  wars  had  beeu 
meet,  two  empires  had  been  purchased — Florida  and  Louisiana — the  coun- 
try sprinkled  with  government  buildings,  forts,  and  arsenals,  a navy  cre- 
ated and  an  immense  stock  of  military  supplies  accumulated,  while  tracts 
of  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  government  of  almost  countless 
value.  All  this  had  been  derived  from  customs  duties,  and  in  a purely 
financial  sense  the  results  of  this  system  were  evidently  gratifying.  In 
another  sense  it  was  not  so,  however.  Tne  system  had  been  a constant 
source  of  strife  between  political  parties,  and  the  great  Southern  section, 
which  had  denounced  it  in  the  beginning  as  sure  to  impoverish  the  South 
for  the  benefit  of  the  North,  found  their  discontent  deeper  seated  as  their 
views  in  that  respect  were  more  manifestly  justified,  and  the  .peace  of  the 
country  was  threatened.  It  was  indeed  alleged  by  a party  at  the  North, 
that  the  labor  system  of  the  South  was  the  cause  of  the  impoverishment, 
as  if  a system  which  had  undeniably  produced  such  vast  wealth  was  of 
itself  the  cause  of  that  poverty  with  which  the  South  was  reproached. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war,  involving  a scale  of  expenditures  to  which  the 
country  had  hitherto  been  a stranger,  brought  the  government  face  to  face 
with  the  gravest  difficulties  that  ever  before  presented  themselves  to  a 
government.  The  nation  heretofore  had  maintained  a high  credit  while 
it  paid,  but  when  it  was  in  want  of  money  that  credit  was  not  found  to 
be  stable.  Of  the  individual  States  that  composed  the  Union,  nine  had 
been  tainted  with  repudiation.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  the 
Federal  government,  in  1842 — although  it  had  been  the  only  government 
that  had  always  paid  its  debt,  principal  and  interest,  in  full — wanted  to 
borrow  for  peace  purposes,  it  could  not  get  a dollar  at  home  or  abroad. 
It  had  never  had  any  system  of  taxation,  and  it  was  considered  a problem 
if  the  people  would  submit  to  Federal  taxation.  In  1861,  twenty  years 
later,  a graver  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  whole  resources  of  the 
Treasury  were  customs  derived  from  duties  on  goods  mostly  purchased 
with  articles  produced  at  the  South,  by  a class  of  laborers  which  the  party 
in  power  in  the  North,  it  was  alleged,  were  determined  to  emancipate  by 
force  of  arms — an  event  which  would  sweep  away  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  base  of  the  government  finances.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
credit  of  the  government  would  stand  high  abroad  among  those  whose 
business  depended  upon  those  Southern  productions,  which  the  war  was 
to  destroy.  The  war  also  jeopardized  the  exertions  of  the  government, 
since  no  one  could  tell  how  many  States,  or  in  what  condition,  would  sur- 
vive the  war.  Who  was  to  repay  the  money  asked  for?  These,  and  a mul- 
titude of  other  questions  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  capitalists, 
when  the  results  of  the  election  of  November,  1860,  were  followed  by 
such  a diminution  of  imports  that  the  government  found  itself  without 
a revenue.  The  effects  of  the  commercial  revulsion  of  1857  had  not  yet 
passed  away  in  June,  1860,  when  Congress  authorized  a loan  of  $20,000,000 
to  redeem  outstanding  Treasury  notes.  Of  this  amount  Secretary  Cobb 
offered  $10,000,000  in  October,  1860,  at  6ve  per  cent,  and  it  was  taken 
at  a premium.  Before  it  was  paid,  however,  the  results  of  the  elections 
cause  the  bidders  to  decline  part  of  the  stock,  and  $7,022,000  only  was 
issued.  The  imports  declined  simultaneously,  and  with  them  customs  were 
reduced.  On  the  10th  of  December  Howell  Codb  resigned  ; on  the  14th, 
. Congress  passed  a law  permitting  the  negotiation  of  $10,000,000  Treas- 
ury notes,  payable  in  a year,  at  the  lowest  bid.  The  bids  were  opened  on 
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the  28th,  and  only  $500,000  was  offered,  at  12  per  cent.  There  were 
offers  at  36  per  cent  and  at  24  per  cent,  but  all  over  12  per  cent  were  re- 
jected. With  a great  deal  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  thosd  interested  in 
support  of  the  government  credit,  $5,000,000  was  subscribed  at  12  per 
cent,  to  pay  the  government  interest  due  January  1,  1861.  January  19, 
Secretary  Dix  negotiated  $5,000,000  more  at  an  average  of  lOf-  per  cent 
Congress,  however,  continued  to  trifle  with  the  financial,  as  with  the 
political,  condition  of  the  country,  but  on  the  8th  of  February,  under 
pressure  of  daily  demands,  authorized  a loan  of  $25,000,000,  to  run  ten 
to  twenty  years,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  A portion  of  this  was 
negotiated  at  90£  @ 96  per  cent.  The  tariff  of  March  1st  authorized  a 
further  loan  of  $10,000,000.  The  advent  of  the  new  government  to 
power  being  attended  by  apparent  moderation  confidence,  somewhat  re- 
covered. The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  was  placed  in 
power  as  a politician,  but  was  devoid  of  all  those  qualifications  which 
were  so  indispensable  to  the  financial  head  of  the  nation  at  such  a mo- 
mentous crisis.  He  was  a fair  lawyer,  but  had  never  been  familiar  with 
great  money  transactions,  the  principles  of  financial  science,  or  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  great  operations  are  moved.  In  a quiet  time,  with  the 
government  in  high  credit  and  the  Treasury  well  supplied,  be  might  have 
prevented  waste.  He  was  much  praised,  and  the  public  hoped  much. 
At  the  close  of  March  he  put  a portion  of  the  loan  on  the  market,  and 
received  bids  at  93£  @ 94  for  $8,000,000.  This  was  the  first  opera- 
tion of  the  new  Secretary,  who  came  into  power  amidst  general  lauda- 
tion, but  this  first  transaction  chilled  confidence  in  his  capacity.  The 
offer  was  per  cent  higher  than  made  to  General  Dix,  and  at  the 
moment  the  bids  were  opened  the  government  was  secretly  fitting  out  an 
armed  expedition  against  Sumter  and  Pickens ; yet,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Secretary  had  the  inconceivable  fatuity  to  reject  the  offers 
below  94,  and  he  obtained  only  $3,099,000.  When  the  departure  of  the 
expedition  was  known,  the  Secretary  came  again  into  the  market  for 
$5,000,000,  and  got  no  bids  at  all.  Money  was  4 per  cent,  but  govern- 
ment 6 per  cent  stock  sold  at  83,  and  the  Secretary  was  helpless.  This 
state  of  affairs  alarmed  those  interested  in  public  credit,  and  after  much 
exertion  $5,000,000  of  Treasury  notes,  receivable  for  customs,  was  placed 
mostly  with  banks  and  large  importers,  with  whom  the  notes  bearing  6 
per  cent  interest  were  available  for  duties.  The  Secretary,  who  had 
thus  ruined  his  own  credit  at  the  first  start,  was  now  entirely  helpless. 
Congress  was  not  to  meet  until  July,  and  all  his  means  consisted 
of  the  balance  of  the  $14,000,000  loan  of  July,  1860 — these  could 
not  be  sold  under  par,  and  as  the  market  price  was  84,  they  could  not  be 
used — the  balance  of  the  $9,000,000  loan  of  February,  and  the  $10,000,000 
authorized  in  March.  The  Secretary  could  do  nothing  with  any  of  them. 
The  banks  and  capitalists  were  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  the  public 
credit  and  the  incapacity  of  the  head  of  the  department.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  with  numerous  sub- committees,  and  the  banks  of  the  three 
cities  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  exerted  themselves  to  get  bids  for  the 
stock  to  be  opened  May  21.  The  opening  was  put  off  to  May  25,  in  order 
to  give  more  time  to  the  committees,  who  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
bids  for  $6,396,000  at  85  @ 93,  and  for  $2,241,000  six  per  cent  notes  at 
par.  These  sums  provided  for  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  Treasury, 
but  all  the  extra  wants  of  the  government  had  been  met  by  the  offerings 
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of  individual  cities  and  States  in  great  profusion  ; all  these  raised  money 
easily.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  alone  was  helpless  and  inefficient. 
At  the  close  of  June  he  came  again  to  seek  aid  in  Wall  street,  when  the 
notes  that  had  been  issued  in  May  at  par  had  fallen  to  per  cent  dis- 
count.  He  could  sell  no  more ; but,  as  money  was  very  plenty,  he  pro- 
cured $5,000,000  for  sixty  days  on  pledge  of  six  per  cent  Treasury  notes. 
This  sufficed  for  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  Treasury  until  Congress 
met.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  the  Secretary  sent  in  his  financial  state- 
ment to  Congress — a very  confused  and  unsatisfactory  document.  The 
chief  point  was,  that  there  was  required  for  the  service  of  the  year  1862 
the  sum  of  $318,579,581.  He  stated  that  the  customs  would  give 
$67,000,000,  the  lands  $3,000,000,  and  that  if  $20,000,000  should  be 
raised  either  by  direct  or  indirect  taxes,  or  both,  it  would  raise  the  income 
to  $80,000,000,  leaving  $240,000,000  to  be  borrowed.  He  stated  that 
he  did  not  design  to  depart  from  the  custom  of  the  government  in  de- 
pending upon  import  duties,  which,  he  said,  would  be  ample  as  soon  as 
peace  was  restored.  He  hinted  that  confiscation  of  enemy’s  property  would 
form  a revenue,  and  that  the  salaries  of  the  government  officers  should 
be  reduced  10  per  cent  The  value  of  the  latter  suggestion  is  apparent 
when  we  remember  that,  on  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $320,000,000, 
it  would  save  perhaps  $500,000.  He  proposed,  by  way  of  loan,  that 
$100,000,000  of  3-year  bonds  should  be  issued  as  a loan,  made  popular 
by  fixing  the  interest  at  two  cents  per  day,  and  he  apologized  for  so  high 
a rate,  although  that  rate  was  lower  than  he  had  been  enabled  himself 
to  borrow.  Congress  showed  no  indisposition  to  borrow  money,  but  a 
very  great  reluctance  to  taxes.  The  $250,000,000,  too,  that  the  Secretary 
asked  for  was  promptly  voted  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  the  law  was 
amended  August  5th.  The  two  acts  authorized  the  borrowing  of 
$250,000,000  in  any  or  all  of  the  following  modes : 

Payable. 

1.  Bonds  after  20  years. 7 per  cent  Sell  not  under  par. 

2.  “ “ 20  44  7 44  Sell  in  Europe. 

3.  44  44  20  44  6 44  Sell  equal  to  7 per  cent. 

4.  44  within  1 44  6 44  Not  over  $20,000,000. 

5.  44  at  3 44  7W  “ 

6.  44  at  1 44  Stfjf  44 

7.  Notes,  demand,  in  coin Not  over  $50,000,000. 

The  original  bill  contained  a clause  pledging  the  customs  revenue  to  the 

interest  on  the  stock.  On  its  passage  this  clause  was  deliberately  stricken 
out,  a circumstance  which  destroyed  all  hope  of  a foreign  loan.  While  this 
law  was  maturing,  the  Secretary  had  been  depending  upon  the  banks  for  60  -day 
loans  on  pledge  of  6 per  cent  Treasury  notes — an  operation  of  questionable 
legality,  since  no  law  existed  for  the  pledging  of  the  government  stock.  The 
6 percent  1-year  bonds  were  authorized  to  cover  such  cases.  The  credit  of  the 
government  in  such  hands,  while  Congress  declined  any  efficient  tax  law, 
by  no  means  improved.  A direct  tax  of  $30,000,000  had  been  proposed, 
but  it  was  reduced  to  $20,000,000,  which  would  yield  $12,000,000  from 
the  loyal  States.  This  was  passed  under  such  circumstances  as  inspired  no 
confidence,  and  the  law  was  subsequently  repealed.  An  income  tax  also 
was  passed  under  circumstances  that  made  its  operation  doubtful,  and 
the  public  judgment  was  confirmed  in  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  law.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  when  the  loan  law  was  passed  the  government  6 
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per  cent  stocks  were  selling  at  88£,  although  the  whole  debt  then  out- 
standing was  but  $70,524,948.  Inasmuch  as  that  the  law  restricted  the  sale 
of  the  7 per  cent  stock  to  par , and  the  exact  eqi valent  of  a 20 -year  6 per 
cent  stock  was  89.32  per  cent  for  a 7 per  cent  stock  at  par,  or  1 per  cent 
higher  than  the  market  price,  the  authority  was  of  no  use  to  the  Secretary. 
It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  ask  the  public  to  give  89  for  a stock  that  they 
could  buy  for  88.  There  remained,  then,  of  the  whole  list  only  the  7^ 
bonds  and  the  demand  notes,  which  were  receivable  for  customs  and  paya- 
ble in  coin  on  demand.  The  issue  of  the  latter,  in  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes, would,  it  was  well,  known,  involve  an  immediate  suspension  of 
specie  payments  of  the  banks  and  dishonor  of  the  government  There  then 
remained  only  the  resource  of  these  three-year  bonds.  It  was  evident  that 
these  could  not  be  sold  in  the  open  market  at  par  without  great  depression 
of  value.  The  banks  were  therefore  compelled  to  take  them.  It  was  in  a 
manner  a forced  loan.  A consultation  of  the  bank  officers  of  the  three 
cities  was  held,  Mr.  Chase  being  present,  and  terms  were  proposed  by  the 
banks  which  he  accepted. 

The  terms  were  these  : The  banks  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia passed,  August  19,  to  the  credit  of  the  government  $50,000,000,  for 
which  the  banks  received  3-year  bonds,  bearing  7.30  per  cent  from  August 
19.  The  money  to  remain  with  the  banks  until  wanted  for  government 
expenses,  and  it  was  drawn  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  week.  The  gov- 
ernment was  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  appoint  numerous 
agents  to  sell  these  bonds  for  the  banks.  If  a reasonable  amount  was 
sold,  the  banks  would  take  another  $50,000,000  at  the  expiration  of  60 
days,  on  the  same  terms,  and  still  another  on  the  1st  of  December.  The 
appeal  was  made  to  the  people  and  the  sales  proceeded.  On  the  1st  Octo- 
ber the  banks  again  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  government  another  instal- 
ment of  $50,000,000,  which  was  all  to  draw  interest  from  the  1st,  but  to 
be  drawn  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  week.  While  this  money  was 
thus  lying  idle  in  the  banks,  the  department  paid  out  $24,000,000  of  de- 
mand notes  to  various  creditors,  and  the  whole  of  its  money  was  ex- 
pended January  1.  In  other  words,  in  the  103  days  from  August  19 
to  December  1,  the  government  drew  from  the  banks  $100,000,000, 
and  put  out  $24,550,3^5  of  notes,  making  $124,550,325,  or  nearly 
$1,225,000  per  day,  leaving  at  the  same  time  very  large  arrears  due 
contractors  and  soldiers.  On  these  advances  the  banks  had  earned  10  per 
cent  interest,  but  they  were  now  loaded  with  the  notes.  The  fact  that  the 
banks  had  the  use  of  the  money  half  the  time  raised  the  value  of  the  trans- 
action to  them.  Thus,  $50,000,000  7T3^,  bearing  interest  from  the  date  of 
issue,  gave  an  interest  for  60  days  of  $608,000 ; but  the  banks  had  the  use 
of  the  money  30  days  average  before  it  was  drawn,  which  was  worth 
$304,000  more.  The  Secretary,  according  to  agreement,  had  made  earn- 
est appeals  to  the  people  and  had  appointed  numbers  of  agents,  allowing 
some  of  them  small  commissions,  to  sell  these  notes.  The  press  united  in 
a universal  puff  for  these  investments,  and  the  result  was  that  $50,000,000 
only  had  been  sold  outside  of  the  banks.  Of  the  sales  so  made,  a large 
quantity  were  now  coming  back  upon  the  market  for  sale  by  people  who 
had  bought  them  through  patriotic  motives,  but  who  could  not  afford  to 
keep  them,  and  the  price  had  sunk  to  a discount.  The  market  for  3 year 
bonds  was  clearly  dead,  and  the  banks  would  now  lend  only  on  the 
20-year  6 per  cent  bonds,  which  the  law  permitted  to  bo  issued  at  a rate 
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equal  to  par  to  7 per  cent,  or  89.32  per  cent.  The  price  of  6 per  cent 
stock  in  the  market  now  was  92.  The  banks  therefore  agreed  to  take  the 
0 per  cent  stock  at  89.32,  the  money  to  be  drawn  gradually,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  7.30  bonds.  For  the  $50,000,000  the— 

Treasury  realized $44,601,231  91 

Interest  from  July 1,134,246  57 


Total $45,795,478  48 

The  banks  paid  a portion  of  this  money  in  6 per  cent  Treasury  notes  on 
which  they  had  loaned  money  to  the  government.  Although  this  loan  was 
taken  November  16  by  the  banks,  it  was  not  until  February  5 that  the  last 
instalment  was  paid  up,  and  that  payment  was  used  for  the  interest  due 
on  7.30  bonds  taken  by  the  banks,  August  19.. 

The  public  credit  was  now  fast  sinking.  The  three-year  bonds  that  the 
banks  had  taken  were  at  2£@3  per  cent  discount,  and  the  new  stock 
showed  a declining  tendency,  while  the  foreign  relations  were  in  a very 
gloomy  condition.  Congress  was  now  assembled,  and  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  was  looked  for  with  the  most  intense  interest.  At  last  it  ap- 
peared, and  was  received  with  blank  disappointment.  The  revenue  and 
expenditures,  as  compared  with  the  July  report,  were  as  follows: 

July  Estimate.  Dec.  Estimate.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Expenses,  1862  $318,519,581  $543,406,422  $213,904,427  

Customs  “ 57,000,000  32,198,602  $24,801,398 

Lands 3,000,000  2,000,000  1,000,000 

Thus,  in  five  months  these  estimates  of  expense  were  raised  $214,000,000. 

The  July  estimate  of  $57,000,000  from  customs  was  reduced  to  $32,- 
198,602.  The  land  revenues  were  also  reduced.  Between  these  increased 
expenses  and  diminished  revenue,  the  Secretary  asked  for  more  loans,  and 
more  taxes,  and  more  paper  money.  He  was  not  quite  certain  about  the 
latter — it  was  very  good  and  was  very  bad.  The  advantages  were  consid* 
able  and  the  evils  immense.  The  battle,  between  the  good  principle  and 
the  bad,  seemed  to  be  drawn  in  the  Secretary’s  view,  and  there  were  no 
results.  His  suggestions  in  relation  to  taxes  were  equally  lucid,  and  the 
public  gathered  from  the  report  only  the  facts  that  since  July  the  expenses 
had  been  doubled  and  the  revenue  halved — that  $213,000,000  more  was 
to  be  borrowed  by  July,  and  a further  sum  of  $380,000,000  must  be  bor- 
rowed in  1863,  with  no  plan  whatever  to  effect  it.  Out  of  $179,000,000 
already  borrowed,  the  banks  held  $100,000,000,  aDd  refused  to  take  any 
more.  From  whom  the  $593,000,000  of  additional  loans  required  were 
to  be  borrowed  the  Secretary  utterly  failed  to  point  out.  The  effect  of  such 
a document  upon  the  public  mind  is  most  clearly  manifest  in  the  returns  of 
the  New  York  banks,  the  specie  and  deposits  of  which  were  as  follows : 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Weekly 

Decrease. 

Deposits. 

Weekly 

Decrease, 

Dec.  7.. 

$159,798,953 

$42,818,610 

$188,618,787 

Dec.  14.. 

167,647,702 

89,435,478 

$2,888,182 

129,879,060 

124,897,584 

$4,289,727 

Dec.  21.. 

156,784,280 

86,813,369 

2,622,109 

4,481,526 

Dec.  28.. 

154,766,818 

29,857,712 

7,455,657 

116,471,931 

8,425,603 

Jan.  4 . . 

164,321,658 

23,983,8  78 

6,373,834 

111,789,233 

4,682,698 

The  public  drew  $18,000,000  in  gold  from  the  banks  in  four  weeks,  and 
those  institutions  closed  their  specie  vaults,  in  all  probability  not  soon  to 
open  them  again  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
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The  Secretary,  in  his  report,  had  revised  his  estimates  from  July,  and 
stated  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  to  the  close  of  the  year  at  $213,904,427. 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized,  but  not  yet  emitted,  and 
also  to  the  $20,000,000  that  he  proposed  to  get  from  the  direct  tax.  The 
Secretary  had  absolutely  no  plan  to  propose  for  the  realization  of  these  loans, 
except  paper  money.  For  this  he  pointed  out  two  methods.  One  was  for 
the  government  to  issue  the  notes  directly,  and  the  other  to  issue  them  to 
the  banks  in  exchange  for  United  States  stock.  His  reason  for  this  was, 
that  all  the  banks  in  the  Union,  by  issuing  $200,000,000  of  circulation, 
borrow  so  much  of  the  people  without  interest , and  he  thought  the  govern- 
ment should  assume  the  right  to  do  so.  The  head  of  the  Treasury  seems 
never  to  have  had  a glimpse  of  the  truth  that  the  circulation  of  the  banks 
depended  upon  its  convertibility,  which  depended,  in  its  turn,  upon  the 
soundness  of  their  mode  of  doing  business.  It  is  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  issue  paper  money  and  keep  in  convertible,  because  it  has  no 
means  of  making  capital  flow  into  its  coffers  when  needed,  such  as  the 
banks  have  in  their  line  of  discounts.  The  moment  paper  is  inconvertible 
it  depreciates  and  prices  rise.  This  rise  in  prices  forms  a fearful  tax  upon 
the  daily  labor  of  the  people,  whom  the  Secretary  cajoles  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  borrowing  without  interest.  Notwithstanding  that  these  were  the  only 
plans  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary  to  raise  money,  he  stated,  however,  that 
the  plan  was  not  without  serious  inconveniences  and  hazards.  “ The  tempta- 
tion, especially  great  in  times  of  pressure  and  danger,  to  issue  notes  with- 
out adequate  provision  for  redemption;  the  ever-present  liability  to  be 
called  on  for  redemption  beyond  means,  however  carefully  provided  and 
managed  ; the  hazard  of  panics,  precipitating  demands  for  coin,  concentra- 
ted on  a few  points  and  a single  fund ; the  risk  of  a depreciated,  deprecia- 
ting, and  finally  worthless  paper  money ; the  immeasurable  evils  of  dis- 
honored public  faith  and  national  bankruptcy  ; all  these  are  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  adoption  of  a system  of  government  circulation.  It  may  be 
said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  they  are  less  deplorable  than  those  of  an  irre- 
deemable bank  circulation.  Without  entering  into  that  comparison,  the 
Secretary  contents  himself  with  observing  that,  in  his  judgment,  these  pos- 
sible disasters  so  far  outweigh  the  probable  benefits  of  the  plan  that  he  feels 
himself  constrained  to  forbear  recommending  its  adoption.”  The  banks  hav- 
ing failed,  the  question  of  currency  became  a tangled  one.  Their  notes 
still  continued  “ the  currency,”  but  they  were  3 per  cent  discount  for  gold, 
and  the  new  government  notes  were  3^  discount,  or  £ discount  for  bank 
notes,  and  all  government  paper  was  rapidly  depreciating.  Congress,  there- 
fore, approached  the  subject  of  loans  with  great  hesitation.  Various  bills 
were  before  Congress,  but  it  was  not  until  February  12,  that  a new  issue  of 
$10,000,000  demand  notes  was  authorized.  At  the  same  time  the  Secre- 
tary assumed  the  right,  February  8,  to  receive  deposits  from  the  public,  and 
allow  5 per  cent  interest  therefor.  This  was  at  first  not  very  successful, 
and  the  pressure  upon  Congress  from  the  Treasury  wants  produced  a series 
of  laws  passed  under  pressure.  That  of  February  25,  of  March  1,  and 
March  15,  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  paper  money,  of 
$90,000,000  in  addition  to  the  old  issues,  of  denominations  not  less  than  $5, 
to  be  a legal  tender  for  all  dues  and  payments  except  customs  duties  and 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  to  be  fundable  into  a 6 per  cent  stock,  redeem- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  from  5 to  20  years.  The  amount 
of  this  stock  authorized  was  $500,000,000,  and  the  Secretary  was  author- 
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iced  to  sell  it  at  market  rates.  This,  equally  with  all  other  government 
paper,  to  be  exempt  from  State  taxation.  The  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
receive  deposits  at  5 per  cent  to  the  extent  of  625,000,000.  All  duties  to 
be  paid  in  coin — all  interest  on  the  public  debt  to  be  paid  in  coin.  By 
the  act  of  March  the  Secretary  could  issue  without  limit  certificates  bearing 
6 per  cent  interest,  payable  in  one  year,  to  creditors  whose  accounts  were 
audited.  By  the  act  of  March  16,  this  was  extended  to  the  checks  of  dis- 
bursing officers,  and  the  limit  to  which  deposits  might  be^  received  was  ex- 
tended to  $50,000,000,  and  the  $60,000,000  paper  money  issued  by 
the  acts  of  July  17  and  February  12  were  made  a legal  tender.  Here, 
then,  the  whole  paper  system  was  inaugurated.  The  Treasury  had  become 
a bank  of  deposit  and  of  circulation  for  irredeemable  paper  money,  and 
could  issue  one-year  certificates,  answering  to  old  United  States  Bank 
44  post  notes,”  without  stint  or  limit,  and  could  issue,  at  any  price,  $500,- 
000,000  of  6 per  cent  stock  redeemable  in  5 to  20  years.  The  holders  of 
the  old  stocks,  of  the  $50,000,000  of  6 per  cent  stock,  taken  in  December, 
and  of  the  $100,000,000  of  7^-  bonds,  who  had  taken  those  securities  on 
the  faith  of  the  law  which  prohibited  the  sale  by  the  government  of  6 per 
cents  at  less  than  89.32  per  cent,  now  found  the  Secretary  authorized  to 
issue  $500,000,000  of  6 per  cents  at  any  price.  The  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority on  his  part  would  involve  a great  depreciation  of  values.  There 
were  outstanding  Treasury  notes  and  demand  notes  to  the  amount  of  $78,- 
000,000  receivable  by  law  for  customs.  This  amount  would  absorb  all  the 
customs  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  two  years.  Yet  he  was  bound 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  in  coin ! There  was  no  way  of  get- 
ting this  but  by  buying  it.  The  government  therefore  was  a buyer  of  gold 
at  the  rate  of  $18,000,000  per  annum,  as  the  debt  then  stood.  The  de- 
mand notes  had  been  issued,  payable  in  coin  at  the  national  Treasuries, 
but  the  first  so  presented  were  dishonored  and  none  were  ever  paid.  The 
new  issue  was  not  yet  ready,  and  the  Secretary  was  constrained  to  pay  out 
the  7/ff  bonds  until  they  fell  to  4 per  cent  discount.  This  alarmed  the 
banks,  who  held  $100,000,000  of  them.  The  department  then  paid  out 
the  1-year  certificates  until  they  fell  to  4 per  cent  discount.  The  disburs- 
ing officers’  checks  were  then  selling  at  discount  The  Secretary  then 
redeemed  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  hands  of  oirginal  holders  in  order  to 
support  their  value.  This  issue  was  then  stopped,  and  the  money  received 
on  deposits  wa9  depended  upon  until  April,  when  the  new  demand  notes 
were  ready,  and  they  were  poured  out  freely  with  the  following  effects  ? 


Treasury  payment*. 

Bank  deposits. 

U.  S.  6*8. 

Stocks 

7.30 

1-year. 

Gold, 

prem. 

Money 
at  call. 

April  6, 

19,742,133  09 

194,082,625 

93,769,068 

924 

99} 

96 

1 

64  a 6 

12, 

4.643,831  28 

9$| 

100 

964 

i* 

• 19, 

12,531,676  66 

95,179,340 

94| 

100 

97 

2 

26, 

24,723,223  29 
22,747,941  89 

101,897,435 

96 

1014 

994 

h 

5 a 6 

May  3, 

109,684,535 

115,559,246 

99 

108 

994 

H 

44  a 6 

10, 

17,187,822  00 

108 

104 

994 

4 a 6 

17. 

9,836,736  69 

120,008,929 

105 

105 

1004 

8* 

4 a 5 

24, 

10,445,006  67 

122,602,864 

1044 

105 

100 

n 

3 a 44 

The  contractors  and  other  creditors  of  the  government  had  been  borrow- 
ers at  bank.  When  they  received  payment  in  large  Treasury  notes  they 
turned  them  over  to  the  banks,  who  deposited  them  with  the  Treasury  at 
5 per  cent  interest.  The  notes  thus  went  from  the  government  to  its  cred- 
itors, from  them  to  the  banks,  and  from  the  banks  back  to  the  Treasury. 
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With  this  flow  of  money  its  price  in  the  open  market  fell  and  the  prices  of 
gold  and  stocks  rose.  Very  soon  the  limit  of  $50,000,000  of  deposits  was  fall 
and  the  $90,000,000  of  new  notes  exhausted.  The  Secretary  then  offered  to 
fund  the  notes  in  the  new  5-20  stock,  but  obtained  only  $2,669,000.  The 
price  of  gold  had  now  risen  to  3|  per  c£nt,  and  the  July  interest  on  the 
public  stock,  due  in  July,  was  to  be  paid  in  gold.  To  obtain  the  gold  he 
exchanged  $6,000,000  of  bonds  for  gold  at  par.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  banks  were  the  chief  owners  of  the  interest  to  bepaid.  When 
they  gave  the  gold  for  the  bonds  they  got  the  gold  back.  The  result  was 
the  same  as  taking  3-year  bonds,  worth  3£  per  cent  premium  in  the  market, 
for  their  interest.  All  these  operations  left  the  government  debt,  at  the  close 
of  May,  as  follows,  as  per  official  reports : 

UNITED  STATES  DEBT. 

Dec.  1, 1861.  May  29,  1862.  Decrease.  Increase. 

$70,104,955  $70,104,955  

22,464,761  3,382,161  19,082,600  

100,000,000  120,528,460  20,628,450 

50,000,000  50,000,000  

24,650,325  145,880,000  121,829,675 

419,992  878,450  458,458 

47,199,000  47,199,000 

2,699,400  2,699,400 

60,778,566  60,778,666 

Total $267,540,085  $491,448,982  $19,082,600  $242,988,549 

Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  Secretary’s  estimate  of  $213,000,000 
to  be  borrowed  in  six  months,  proved  to  be  nearly  $243,000,000  in  five 
months,  and  this  was  nearly  all  effected  in  circulating  notes,  deposits, 
borrowed,  and  1-year  certificates.  The  deposits  are  payable  on  demand, 
and  the  1 -year  certificates  only  throw  the  debt  ahead  one  year,  at  large 
interest,  making  his  position  still  worse.  The  wants  of  the  department 
were  now  again  very  pressing,  and  the  Secretary  came  forward  with  a de- 
mand for  $150,000,000  more  paper  money.  This  authority  was  granted, 

as  also  the  right  to  issue  stamps  as  currency,  to  be  payable  for  dues  to 
the  United  States  under  $5.  The  issue  of  the  paper  money  had  the  usual 
effect  upon  all  prices — gold  rose  rapidly  to  20  per  cent  premium  for  paper, 
or,  in  other  words,  government  paper  was  at  a discount  of  17  per  cent 
for  the  constitutional  currency.  The  August  interest  on  the  3-year  bonds 
was  now  nearly  due,  and  the  government  was  in  want  of  the  gold.  To 
get  it,  the  department  offered  to  take  gold  on  deposit,  returnable  in  kind, 
and  allow  4 per  cent  interest.  This  at  once  inaugurated  a gold  specula- 
tion, since  dealers  would  draw  interests  by  bolding  it,  and  would  have 
the  government  responsible  for  its  return.  The  result  was  a rise  of  gold 
to  39  per  cent,  or  a a fall  of  paper  to  28  per  cent  discount.  This  state 
of  affairs  so  alarmed  the  Secretary,  that  he  sent  his  assistant  to  New 
York  to  ask  the  bankers  not  to  lend  on  gold,  and  the  Board  of  Bankers 
not  to  deal  in  it.  Canute  ordered  the  sea  not  to  rise,  but  Mr.  Chase 
ordered  the  people  not  to  believe  that  it  was  rising.  With  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold,  all  commodities  rose  in  value,  following  the  natural  law  of 
finance.  This  rise  in  values  was  naturally  in  the  operations  of  trade,  re- 
presented by  larger  figures,  as  thus  in  April,  a bale  of  cotton  was  worth 
$115,  in  October  $276.  At  the  former  period  a check  for  1,000  bales  sold, 
was  $115  000  deposited,  at  the  latter  period  it  was  $276,000.  In  March 
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100  bags  of  coffee  was  worth  $1,900,  in  October  $3,000,  measured  in 
paper.  All  business  indicated  a similar  change.  Hence  the  bank  deposits, 
which  were  $93,000,000  in  April,  were  $160,000,000  in  October.  These 
figures  represented  no  more  business  and  no  more  wealth  than  before; 
they  simply  indicated  that  there  was  more  depreciated  paper  afloat.  The 
prices  of  stocks  had  undergone  a similar  change,  except  for  United  States 
stocks,  and  the  banks  of  New  York  city,  which  held  $40,000,000  in  June, 
held  $80,000,000  in  September.  Under  these  influences  all  prices  had  risen, 
while  incomes  and  wages  remained  the  same.  The  expenses  of  every  in- 
dividual had  been  increased  30  per  cent,  while  his  income  was  no  greater. 
This  fact  became  manifest  to  a large  portion  of  the  people  in  an  unmis- 
takeable  manner.  The  Irish  population  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
remitting  a portion  of  their  wages  to  their  friends  in  Ireland,  in  small 
suras  of  £1  and  £2.  The  aggregate  has  reached  $5,000,000  per  annum. 
The  usual  rate  for  the  small  bills  was  $5  per  £.  With  the  flood  of  paper, 
the  cost  rose  until  it  required  $14  to  remit  £2.  To  remit  the  usual 
$5,000,000  would  require  $7,000,000,  a tax  of  $2,000,000.  The  tax  was 
palpable  and  apparent  to  all  remitters.  Food,  fuel,  and  raiment  all  were 
taxed  in  a similar  ratio,  through  the  influence  of  the  paper  money.  If 
the  articles  consumed  by  20,000,000  people  reach  $50  each  per  annum, 
then,  in  the  same  ratio,  $400,000,000  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  people  by 
the  use  of  this  $300,000,000  of  paper,  which  Mr.  Chase  boasts  is  bor- 
rowed free  of  interest. 

The  soldiers  are  not  exempt  from  this  operation.  The  pay  of  the  army  is 
$10,000,000  per  month.  For  this  sum,  the  soldiers  and  their  families  can 
now  buy  no  more  goods  than  they  could  last  year  for  $8,000,000.  Thus, 
at  the  present  rates,  $2,000,000  per  month  has  been  deducted  from  the 
soldiers  pay.  The  contractors  evade  the  loss  by  demanding  extra  allow- 
ances, but  these  increase  the  expenses  of  the  government  in  a ratio  pro- 
portioned to  the  depreciation  of  paper.  Thus,  the  last  official  statement 
of  the  government  expenses,  was  for  the  quarter  to  June  30,  1862,  and 
the  sum  was  $191,000,000.  The  whole  expenditure  for  the  year  was 
$583,885,247.  A rise  of  30  per  cent  in  the  prices  of  the  same  articles 
which  the  government  purchased  last  year  will  give,  therefore,  an  increased 
expense  of  $175,000,000,  arising  solely  from  depreciated  paper.  If  the 
tax  law  which  passed  at  the  last  session,  gives  the  amount  estimated  from 
it,  it  will  not  cover  this  increased  cost  from  rise  in  prices.  Take  the  single 
case  of  a foreign  minister — say  Cassius  M.  Clay  to  Russia.  His  pay  is 
$18,000,  but  exchange  is  now  35  per  cent  higher  than  last  year,  hence 
the  government  must  give  $24,300  in  order  that  the  minister  may  get  his 
$18,000,  and  there  is  no  appropriation  by  Congress  for  that  outlay.  There 
are,  moreover,  500,000  more  troops  afoot  this  year  than  last,  the  materials 
required  are  therefore  doubled  in  quantity,  and  at  paper  prices,  no  system 
of  taxation  can  overtake  the  depreciation  of  the  paper,  “ which  makes  the 
meat  it  feeds  on.” 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  safe  path  for  the  government,  when  this  war 
broke  out,  was  to  throw  itself  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people  that  was 
so  abundantly  manifest,  avail  itself  of  the  capital  then  freely  offered,  and 
by  an  honest  representation  of  all  the  facts,  raise  public  confidence,  and  come 
to  the  people  for  the  amount  of  taxes  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  Such  a course  would  have  commanded  the  confidence  of  capitalists, 
and  the  government  would  have  been  able  to  borrow  at  the  lowest  mar- 
ket rates,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad. 
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LEGAL-TENDER  NOTES,  TAXATION,  AND  NATIONAL  DEBT  INVESTIGATED 
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BT  A.  B.  JOHNSON. 


government  loans  increase  a nation’s  capital  to  ths  amount  or 

THE  LOAN 8. 

The  principle  above  announced  was  strikingly  manifested  when  the 
debt  of  our  revolution  was  consolidated  into  public  stock  The  debt  was 
of  doubtful  value  but  the  stock  into  which  it  became  consolidated,  was 
equivalent,  in  its  commercial  and  industrial  effect,  to  a like  amount  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  every  branch  of  business  felt  the  new  capital,  and  expanded 
accordingly.  A like  result  attends  measurably,  every  new  issue  of  govern- 
ment stock.  The  stock  requires  for  its  continued  vitality,  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  annually  exact  from  the  people,  by  taxes,  the  interest  which 
is  payable  on  the  stock ; and  this  exaction  constitutes  the  only  practical 
difference  between  stock  and  gold  ^consequently,  the  annual  beneGt  or 
injury  which  a country  will  sustain  by  reason  of  such  a stock,  will  depend  on 
whether  the  benefit  is  more  or  less  than  the  interest  abstracted  annually 
from  the  country  in  the  taxes  which  the  stock  occasions.  In  this  particular, 
government  stocks  are  not  essentially  different  from  bank  notes,  for  all  bank 
notes  represent  the  promissory  notes  of  some  borrower  who  pays  interest  on 
the  bank  notes  and  who  collects  from  the  public,  in  the  way  of  profits,  the 
interest  which  he  pays  the  banks.  We  know  that  capital  is  ordinarily 
borrowed  with  avidity,  and  interest  paid  thereon  as  a means  of  pecuniary 
gain  to  the  borrower,  and  hence  we  may  well  conclude  that  the  aggregate 
which  the  public  gain,  by  means  of  capital  created  by  government  loans, 
exceeds  the  annual  taxes  necessary  for  the  continued  vitality  of  the  govern- 
ment debt.  But  this  fundamental  fact  rests  on  more  than  the  inference  just 
adduced  ; it  being  seen  practically  in  the  increased  activity  and  general  pros- 
perity which  always  attends  what  is  technically  termed  an  inflation  of  the 
currency  of  a country,  the  inflation  being  only  a consequence  of  the  ability 
of  all  men  to  obtain  loans  to  the  extent  that  good  security  can  be  given 
therefor.  No  limit,  indeed,  but  the  limit  of  capital  obtainable,  exists  to  the 
industrial  operations  of  any  country.  As  a general  rule,  every  man  is  active 
to  the  extent  of  the  capital  he  can  command,  and  the  activity  is  induced  by 
its  expected  pecuniary  productiveness  to  the  actor.  The  only  evils  attend- 
ant on  currency  inflations  are  the  uncertainty  and  usual  briefness  of  their 
continuance;  but  such  evils  are  not  attendant  on  increased  capital  by 
government  loans,  they  being  of  permanent  duration.  The  commercial 
vigor  of  Great  Britain  is  a living  exponent  of  the  effect  of  great  capital  on 
the  creative  energies  of  a people,  and  produced,  to  a given  extent  in  Great 
Britain,  mainly  by  a national  debt,  the  largest  ever  created ; and  which,  at 
every  step  of  its  creation,  was  deemed,  by  superficial  thinkers,  a precursor 
and  element  of  the  national  ruin.  The  general  benefit  resulting  to  individuals 
from  a national  debt,  is  analogous  to  the  well  understood  benefits  to  every 
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business  man,  of  residing  in  a rich  city  ; the  fortune  to  which  any  man  can 
attain  being  usually  regulated  by  the  wealth  of  his  locality ; while  the  great 
expense  in  rent,  food  and  labor,  in  cities  are  a tax  that  6very  resident  willingly 
pays,  for  the  advantage  of  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  accumulated 
capital. 

TAXES  TO  SUPPLY  THE  EXPENSES  OF  WAR  ARE  IMPOVERISHING. 

The  taxes  requisite  to  a continued  vitality  of  national  loans,  are  therefore 
more  than  repaid  by  the  aggregate  lucrativeness  of  the  capital  which  loans 
create  ; but  when  taxes  are  levied  to  supply  funds  with  which  to  conduct  a 
war,  such  taxes  constitute  a pecuniary  evil  to  the  tax  payers,  with  no  resulting 
pecuniary  benefit.  Nations  who  conduct  wars  by  taxation,  instead  of  loans, 
are,  of  necessity  impoverished  thereby  ; and  the  like  may  be  said  of  any 
portion  of  war  expenses  liquidated  by  taxation.  Taxes  should  never  be 
levied  for  more  than  the  least  sum  sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  a public 
debt ; consequently,  the  lower  rate  of  interest  at  which  money  can  be  bor- 
rowed, the  less  will  be  subtracted  from  the  benefit  of  the  increased  capital 
produced  by  any  loan.  Why,  then,  tax  at  all  ? Why  not  pay  the  interest 
of  a public  debt,  by  annually  increasing  the  public  debt,  and  thus  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  debt,  as  capital,  without  any  countervailing  drawback  of  tax- 
ation ? An  answer  to  those  questions  is  necessary  to  a correct  understand- 
ing of  the  foregoing  arguments  : Government  stocks  possess  the  nature  of 
capital  to  the  extent  only  of  their  market  price,  and  the  price  will  be 
regulated  daily  by  the  ordinary  principle  of  the  daily  supply  and  demand ; 
hence,  as  you  increase  the  supply  of  any  stocks,  you  diminish,  ordinarily 
their  price.  therefore,  government  habitually  provided,  by  new  loans,  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  its  public  debt,  the  market  value  of  the  whole 
existing  public  debt  might  by  every  such  new  loan,  become  diminished  to 
an  amount  even  exceeding  the  periodical  increase ; and  thus  the  holders  of 
the  old  stock  would,  in  effect,  receive  no  interest  thereon.  Public  stocks 
are  always  owned,  subject  to  a fluctation  in  market  price,  consequent  to  the 
creation  of  new  governmental  loans,  or  other  causes ; but  not  consequent  to 
a creation  of  new  loans,  to  pay  accrued  interest  on  the  existing  debt ; a 
tacit  understanding  to  the  contrary  arising  from  usage,  being  always 
understood. 

We  may  usefully  add,  here,  that,  though  stocks  usually  decrease  in 
market  price  by  every  additional  creation  of  them,  the  decrease  is  not 
necessarily  of  long  duration,  the  public  accommodating  itself  ultimately  to 
any  quantity  that  is  brought  into  existence,  of  any  object  of  human  desire, 
so  that  a permanent  surplus  of  any  fixed  quantity  is  impossible.  Nature 
is  said  to  abhor  a vacuum,  and  we  may  add,  it  abhors  a surplus,  and 
struggles  against  both  with  equal  persistency  and  success.  Still,  a con- 
tinuously increasing  production  of  any  commodity,  may  keep  it  con- 
stantly in  advance  of  the  present  demand  therefor ; and  the  price  thereof 
will  diminish,  temporarily,  at  any  given  time,  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
of  the  supply  at  the  time,  over  the  demand. 

TAXES  FOR  THE  CREATION  OF  A SINKING  FUND,  ARB  MORE  INJURIOUS  TO 
A PEOPLE,  THAN  TAXATION  FOR  ANY  OTHER  OBJECT. 

The  taxes  a man  pays  towards  the  interest  on  government  loans,  he 
ordinarily  is  compensated  for,  by  the  increase  of  the  national  capital  which 
the  loans  produce,  as  we  have  already  shown  ; but  the  taxes  which  he  pays 
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towards  a sinking  fund,  are  injurious,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in 
diminishing  the  national  capital.  Only  one  mitigation  exists  to  such 
injuriousness,  and  it  arises  from  the  increased  value  that  may  ensue  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  public  stocks,  that  remains  unliquidated.  We  saw  an 
example  of  this,  when  President  Jackson  voluntarily  extinguished,  by  pay- 
ment, the  3 per  cent.  United  States  stocks  of  the  revolutionary  debt.  They 
gradually  advanced  to  par,  from  being  30  or  40  per  cent,  below  par  ; but 
the  rise  was  partly  attributable  to  the  known  approach  of  a speedy  liquida- 
tion of  the  whole  at  par.  Still,  the  principle  of  the  rise  on  that  occasion, 
operates,  to  some  extent  generally,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  operation,  tax 
payers  will  be  injured,  by  a sinking  fund,  to  the  amount  only  of  their  taxes, 
without  any  additional  injury  from  a diminution  of  the  national  capital. 

THE  REPUDIATION  OF  A NATIONAL  DEBT  INJURES  TAX  PAYERS  MORE 
THAN  IT  BENEFITS  THEM. 

From  the  foregoing  principles,  we  may  understand  the  effect  of  a 
Tepudiation  of  any  national  debt.  Repudiation  relieves  tax  payers  from 
the  payment  of  the  tax  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  the  repudiated  debt,  but  it 
deprives  them  of  the  capital  which  a national  debt  creates,  and  of  its  benefits 
which  greatly  exceed,  to  almost  every  man,  the  evil  of  his  taxation.  When 
our  revolutionary  debt  was  funded,  the  operation  was  the  opposite  of 
repudiation,  by  reviving  a debt  which  was  practically  dead  ; and  we  know 
that  the  resuscitated  debt  invigorated  all  the  productive  energies  of  the 
country,  and  occasioned  its  first  great  start  in  almost  universal  prosperity. 
The  larger  a debt,  therefore,  of  any  nation,  the  greater  would  become  the 
pecuniary  evils  of  its  expunction ; though  no  financial  fallacy  i9  more 
prevalent  than  a belief  that  the  larger  a debt,  the  greater  is  the  pecuniary 
motive  for  its  repudiation.  If  all  the  public  creditors  of  Great  Britain  would 
imitate  the  mistaken  patriotism  of  the  large  creditor  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  who  warmed  the  Emperor’s  chamber  by  a fire  made  of  the 
Emperor’s  bonds,  and  thus  annulled  the  public  debt  represented  thereby, 
the  British  Empire,  from  being  rich  and  powerful,  would  dwindle  into 
comparative  poverty  and  imbecility. 

WHEN  WARS  ARE  PROSECUTED  BY  THE  PROCEEDS  OF  LOANS,  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL  WHICH  WAR  DESTROYS,  IS,  ORDINARILY,  MORE  THAN 

EQUALIZED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  WHICH  THE  WAR  CREATES. 

Why  war  disbursements,  liquidated  by  the  creation  of  a public  debt 
should  increase  a nation’s  capital,  is  not  obvious.  The  government  receives 
from  its  citizens  an  amount  of  specie  or  other  valuables,  equal  only  to  the 
public  stock  given  therefor ; hence  the  national  capital  seems  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  by  the  operation ; and  especially  when  the  gov- 
ernment employs  the  loans  to  subsidise  foreign  governments,  as  Great 
Britain  has  frequently  practised,  or  to  purchase  munitions  of  war,  which 
perish  on  the  use  thereof,  as  every  government  practises.  In  all  such 
exceptional  cases,  the  national  capital  will  truly  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  by  the  loans ; and  as  the  loans  will  require  for  their  continual 
vitality  an  annual  tax,  the  tax  will  be  an  evil  with  no  corresponding  benefit. 
The  same  principle  applies,  ratably,  to  the  wages  in  money,  food  and 
clothing,  paid,  by  government,  to  the  soldiers  which  any  war  employs  ; for, 
had  the  soldiers  remained  in  peaceful  avocations,  they  would  have  created 
as  much  capital  as  they  receive  from  government;  but  here  commences  a 
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system  which  modifies  the  above  calculation.  The  men  who  constitute  an 
army  are,  to  some  extent  drones  in  private  life,  and  produce  much  less  in 
the  aggregate  than  thej  receive  from  the  government  in  pay,  subsistence 
and  clothing ; and  which  receipt  from  government,  being  represented  by 
public  stocks,  augments  the  national  capital  to  a greater  extent  than  the 
capital  would  have  been  augmented  by  the  soldiers  in  their  civil  capacity. 
This  is  one  element  of  the  seeming  practical  paradox,  that  modern  wars, 
instead  of  impoverishing  a country,  increase  its  wealth.  And  though  the 
munitions  of  war  that  are  consumed,  and  the  subsistence,  clothing,  <fcc.,  of 
the  troops,  would  seem  to  be  only  compensated  for  as  capital  destroyed,  by 
the  capital  created  and  paid  therefor  in  public  stocks;  yet,  by  the  stimulated 
activity  that  is  evoked  by  the  war  consumptions  of  government,  more  capi- 
tal is  manufactured  and  produced  than  in  times  of  peace.  The  destruction 
of  capital  occasioned  by  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  aroused  a creative  ac- 
tivity in  Russia,  which  not  only  soon  compensated  for  the  destroyed  capital, 
but  it  has  continued  ever  since  in  active  operation. 

To  construct  an  accurate  balance  between  the  capital  destroyed  by  war 
in  any  nation,  and  the  capital  gained  thereby,  is  however,  not  the  intention 
of  the  foregoing  remarks.  They  are  only  suggestions  to  establish  the  fol- 
lowing, four  general  principles  : First,  that  where  war  consumptions  are 
represented  by  public  stocks,  the  national  capital  continues  for  all  commer- 
cial purposes,  unimpaired  by  the  war.  Se<x>nd,  that  the  only  practical 
difference,  as  capital,  between  public  stocks  and  gold,  is  the  taxes  that 
stock  requires  for  its  continued  vitality.  Third,  that  public  stock  as  capital, 
is  annually  productive  of  more  wealth  to  a people  than  the  amount  of 
interest  levied  annually  from  the  people  in  taxation.  And  fourth,  that,  as 
a nation’s  capital  is  annually  augmented,  in  war,  by  the  creation  of  a national 
debt,  and  otherwise,  to  a greater  aggregate  than  the  national  capital  would 
have  attained,  had  the  nation  remained  in  peace,  the  augmented  capital 
usually  produces  a pecuniary  productiveness  sufficient  to  counterbalance  in 
profit,  to  the  community,  generally,  the  pecuniary  evil  of  paying  taxes  on 
the  portion  of  stock  which  represents  capital  that  the  war  consumed.  The 
four  enumerated  principles  operate  beneficially  to  many  persons  whom  nearly 
every  man  may  designate  around  him ; but  the  generality  of  a like  favora- 
ble operation  must  necessarily  remain  a matter  of  speculation,  especially  as 
taxes  constitute  an  evil  that  every  man  feels,  while  the  compensating  benefit 
is  discoverable  only  indirectly.  Great  Britain,  we  know,  has  grown  rich, 
despite  a taxation  that,  according  to  most  theories,  should  have  made  it 
poor.  Every  nation  contains  some  persons  that  can  be  benefited  by  no 
state  of  the  country.  Men  of  fixed  incomes,  and  men  who  abstract  them- 
selves from  all  surrounding  activities,  and  men  of  no  enterprise,  while  they 
must  be  injured  by  a compulsory  taxation,  cannot  be  benefited  by  agencies 
which  they  are  not  compelled  to  employ,  and  which  they  will  not  adopt 
voluntarily. 

The  foregoing  consideration  of  the  pecuniary  results  of  war  omits  any 
calculation  of  the  loss  which  a national  capital  sustains,  by  the  death  of 
capital  producers  ; and  in  that  cold  character  alone,  political  economy  con- 
siders the  soldiers  who  die  in  battle.  From  this  source  the  loss  of  national 
capital  is  less  than  may  be  supposed,  experience  testifying  that  the  popu- 
lation of  a country  is  not  much  diminished  by  war.  We  are  prone  to  sup- 
pose that  every  man  slain  in  battle  is  an  unnatural  diminution  of  a nation’s 
population,  while  the  most  which  can  be  truly  said  is,  that  the  death  only 
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anticipates  by  usually  a brief  time,  the  natural  death  that  is  the  fate  of  all 
men. 

LEGAL  TENDER  NOTES  MUST  CONTINUE  AS  VALUABLE  ULTIMATELY,  A8 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  DEBTS  THE  NOTES  CAN 

LIQUIDATE. 

The  notes,  as  legal  tender,  constitute,  for  all  existing  debts,  an  equivalent 
to  gold  and  silver,  for  an  amount  that  we  know  is  far  greater,  in  the 
aggregate,  than  all  the  notes  which  the  government  has  yet  created,  and  the 
volume  of  indebtedness  being  ordinarily  renewed  daily,  to  the  extent  of  the 
day’s  liquidation,  we  can  hardly  conjecture  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  such 
notes,  for  which  an  ultimate  specie  use  will  not  exist.  The  French  assignats, 
and  our  own  former  Continental  money,  became  worthless,  because  neither 
France,  nor  our  old  Confederation,  was  commercial  enough  to  afford 
existing  debts  of  a sufficient  aggregate  to  give  a liquidating  use  to  all  the 
assignats  and  Continental  paper  that  the  exigency  of  the  government 
created. 

But  though  our  legal  tender  notes  are  in  ultimate  value  equal  to  specie, 
thfcy  are  greatly  depreciated  from  the  par  standard  of  gold  and  silver  ; the 
liquidating  specie  use  of  the  notes  on  any  present  day,  being  insufficient  to 
employ  all  the  notes  that  are  available  for  such  use  on  the  given  day ; 
hence,  like  all  other  surplus  things,  the  notes  decline  in  present  value  in  a 
degree  proportioned  to  their  surplusage.  When  banks  paid  specie  for  their 
bank  notes,  an  unfortunate  bank  would  occasionally  suspend  payments. 
If  it  held  discounted  notes  of  solvent  debtors,  and  was  willing  to  receive 
payment  thereof  in  its  own  bank  notes,  the  bank  notes  would  not  depreciate 
in  value  so  long  as  the  amount  of  them,  collectable  daily,  was  not  in  excess 
of  the  amount  required  daily  by  the  bank’s  debtors ; but  if  the  bank 
notes  outstanding  were  daily  in  excess  of  the  daily  use  thereof,  every 
holder  would  make  some  concession  in  price  of  his  bank  notes,  to  induce 
the  bank ’8  debtors  to  take  them  ; and  the  market  value  of  the  bank  notes 
would  depreciate  daily  in  proportion  to  the  existing  daily  surplusage.  The 
same  principle  is  operative  in  our  government’s  treasury  notes  that  are  re- 
ceivable, as  gold,  for  custom  duties.  The  amount  daily  procurable  is  in 
excess  of  the  daily  dutiable  payments,  and  the  price  of  the  notes  recedes 
from  gold  in  proportion  to  the  surplus.  A holder  of  them  who  knows  he 
shall  need  them  in  payment  of  duties  some  weeks  or  months  hence,  will  not 
deem  their  present  value  to  him  equivalent  to  gold  ; hence,  if  government 
should  to-day  issue  a notice  that  the  legal  tender  notes,  shall  be  hereafter 
receivable  for  duties  as  gold,  the  notice  would  not  make  the  notes  equal  in 
value  to  even  the  present  dutiable  treasury  notes.  To  become  equal  in 
present  value  to  gold,  any  paper  money  must  possess  a present  use  that  it 
and  gold  can  alone  supply.  In  every  general  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  banks,  as  at  present,  bank  notes  never  have  kept,  and  never  can  keep,  a 
par  value  with  gold ; and  the  depreciation  of  the  bank  notes  is  wholly  irre- 
spective of  any  doubt  of  the  ultimate  specie  redemption  of  the  notes. 

LEGAL  TENDER  NOTES  MUST  CONTINUE  TO  P088ESS  A PRESENT  VALUE 
EQUAL  TO  OUR  BANK  NOTES. 

Legal  tender  notes  are  rather  more  desirable  than  bank  notes,  they  sub- 
serving some  uses  which  the  bank  notes  cannot ; while  the  bank  notes  can 
subserve  no  uses  which  the  legal  tender  notes  cannot  subserve.  Nor  can 
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this  relative  value  ever  be  changed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  legal  tender 
notes,  the  banks  being  compelled  to  receive  the  tender  notes  in  all  payments 
due  to  the  banks,  and  hence,  are  indirectly  compelled  to  receive  them  on 
deposit,  as  money ; for,  should  the  banks  refuse  to  receive,  on  deposit,  legal 
tender  notes,  as  was  once  mooted,  all  bank  debts  would  be  paid  in  legal 
tender  notes;  and  thus,  by  the  amount  of  tender  notes  forced  on  them,  the 
banks  would  lose  all  the  proposed  advantages  of  a discrimination  between 
the  two  currencies.  Legal  tender  notes  are  thus  assured  permanently  in 
every  locality  of  the  Union,  a value  equal  to  bank  notes ; and  the  present 
depreciation  of  the  legal  tender  notes,  as  compared  with  gold,  is  a common 
depreciation  of  paper  money,  and  not  invidiously  peculiar  to  the  government 
currency. 

BANK  SUSPENSIONS  CREATE  ARTIFICIALLY  A RISE  IN  THE  VALUE  OF 

SPECIE. 

A belief  is  common  that  every  possessor  of  paper  money,  legal  tender 
notes  included,  is  injured  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper,  to  the  extent  of 
the  premium  that  is  paid  for  gold.  This  estimate  is  essentially  fallacious. 
Whenever  banks  have  suspended  specie  payments,  specie  has  immediately 
advanced  in  value  over  the  bank  paper.  The  reason  for  such  advance  is 
obvious  enough  when  we  reflect,  that  the  banks  are  almost  the  sole  possess- 
ors of  the  specie  of  a country.  Whoever  receives  specie,  forthwith  deposits 
it  in  some  bank,  relying  that  he  can  obtain  any  desired  quantity  when  he 
applies  therefor,  with  the  paper  of  the  bank  ; hence,  when  all  banks  sus- 
pend specie  payments,  the  whole  existing  specie  of  the  country  is  forthwith 
excluded  from  public  use,  arbitrarily  imprisoned  in  the  banks’  vaults;  and 
however  much  the  actual  need  of  specie  is  diminished  by  its  being  no 
longer  required  by  banks  as  a basis  of  their  issues  of  notes,  yet  the  remain- 
ing uses  for  gold,  the  dutiable  uses,  the  exportable  uses,  the  hordable  and 
mechanical  uses  cannot  be  supplied ; and  therefore  a rise  in  price  must 
ensue,  precisely  as  coffee,  tea  or  sugar  would  rise  in  price,  if  all  the 
wholesale  dealers  therein  would  suddenly  refuse  to  part  with  any  of  the 
articles,  but  doggedly  keep  them  locked  up  in  their  warehouses.  And 
especially  must  we  remember  that  usually  banks  suspend  specie  payments 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  exhaustion  thereof  from  their  possession.  The 
banks  in  New  York  City  possess,  at  this  moment,  nearly  forty  millions  of 
specie,  chiefly  gold  ; and  a like  plethora  exists  in  all  the  city  banks  of  the 
Union ; and  measurably  in  country  banks.  Need  we  wonder,  therefore, 
that  this  open  monopoly  of  the  precious  metals,  this  abstraction  of  them 
from  all  customary  uses  therefor,  should  create,  in  the  exchangeable  value 
of  specie,  a rise  over  paper  independent  of  any  depreciation  of  the  paper 
money  ? Our  wonder  may  rather  be  that  gold  and  silver  have  not  appreci- 
ated further,  and  doubtless  they  would  have  appreciated  greatly  further, 
had  not  the  dutiable  uses  of  specie  been  supplied  by  the  thirty  millions,  more 
or  less,  of  outstanding  treasury  notes  which  were  procurable  by  the  public, 
and  by  the  sums  in  gold  which  have  been  disbursed  by  the  government,  in 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

THE  EQUIVALENCE  BETWEEN  PAPER  MONEY  AND  SPECIE,  IS  ALWAYS  PRO- 
DUCED AND  PRESERVED  ARTIFICIALLY  ONLY. 

During  specie  payments,  bank  notes  are  governed  in  quantity  by  the 
amount  which  can  be  paid  on  demand  in  specie  ; hence,  when  any  exigencies 
diminish  the  specie  of  the  banks ; or  any  exigencies  have  caused  a greater 
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issue  of  bank  notes  than  the  specie  of  the  banks  can  surely  redeem,  every 
bank  hastens  to  diminish  its  outstanding  bank  notes,  by  diminishing  its 
outstanding  debts ; that  the  equilibrium  may  be  restored  between  the  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium,  including  bank  deposits,  and  the  obtainable 
gold  that  is  sufficient  to  liquidate,  on  demand,  the  bank  notes,  &c.,  that  are 
daily  bought  for  redemption.  Bank  notes  and  gold  are  thus  artificially 
made  to  occupy  an  equal  value.  But  a man  who  estimates  as  a loss  the 
present  difference  between  the  value  of  his  paper  money  and  the  value  of  an 
equal  number  of  dollars  in  gold,  subjects  himself  to  a further  fallacy  by 
reason  that  the  paper  dollars  in  his  possession  are  probably,  much  more 
numerous  than  the  number  would  have  been  had  gold  and  paper  continued 
artificial  equivalents  of  each  other. 

MONET  ITSELF  POSSESSES  NO  UNVARIABLE  VALUE. 

When  specie  and  paper  are  at  par  value  with  each  other,  the  supply  of 
money  is  often  much  less  than  the  demand  ; but  of  its  consequent  rise  in 
value,  no  standard  measure  exists,  except  a simultaneous  depreciation  in 
the  market  price  of  houses,  lands,  and  all  other  commodities : and  when 
specie  and  paper  are  at  par  value  with  each  other,  and  an  excess  of  the 
supply  exists  over  the  demand,  no  measure  exists  of  the  consequent  depre- 
ciation in  value  of  money,  except  a simultaneous  rise  in  the  price  of  all  sale- 
able commodities.  In  neither  of  the  above  alternatives  are  we  accustomed 
to  say  that  money  is  depreciated  in  value,  or  appreciated,  though  the  said 
cases  are  no  way  essentially  different  from  what  paper  disconnected  from 
gold  is  now  evincing.  All  we  can  properly  say  now  is  that  relatively  to 
each  other,  paper  exists  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  gold  exists  short  of 
the  demand.  Abstractly  considered,  the  use9  for  gold  have  diminished,  by 
reason  that  it  is  no  longer  used  as  money,  nor  as  a basis  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency ; and  therefore  the  supply  of  gold  should  properly  exist  in  excess  of 
the  other  demands  therefor,  and  its  exchangeable  value  should  fall  ; but  it 
seems  to  rise  in  value,  a rise  occasioned  in  no  small  degree  artificially  by  its 
engrossment  in  banks. 

Having  thus  considered  the  natural  laws  of  monetary  affairs,  we  may  ex- 
amine what  may  be  done,  artificially,  to  make  a government's  legal  tender 
notes  more  nearly  equal  in  value  to  gold  than  they  are  at  present,  gov- 
ernment being  said  to  desire  such  an  equivalency.  It  may  be  accomplished 
equally  well,  by  either  diminishing  the  quantity  in  existence  of  the  notes, 
*or  increasing  the  uses  therefor.  To  increase  the  use,  no  measure  is  so 
available  as  to  induce  the  holders  to  fund  the  notes  in  some  permanent 
stock  of  the  United  States.  The  notes  are  now  fundable  in  a five  years,  6 
per  cent,  stock,  which  practically  is  found  an  insufficient  inducement  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  The  20  years  6 per  cent,  stocks  are,  on  the 
contrary,  selling  at  a premium,  but  as  government  will  not  issue  those 
stocks  for  legal  tender  notes,  the  preference  evinced  by  the  public  for  the 
long  stocks,  is  not  available  to  diminish  the  existing  surplus  of  the  legal 
notes.  A general  privilege  to  convert  the  tender  notes  into  the  long  stocks 
might  operate  measurably  to  overcome  the  present  excess  of  par  value, 
which  the  long  stocks  now  sustain  ; yet  the  existing  premium  on  the  20 
years  stock,  shows  the  direction  in  which  a new  demand  may  be  created 
for  the  legal  tender  notes ; and  the  like  may  be  said  of  any  new  stock  more 
lucrative  than  6 per  cent.,  or  longer  than  20  years,  that  may  be  deemed 
proper  for  the  given  end.  The  existing  convertability  of  the  tender  notes 
into  only  a five  years  stock,  has  no  effect  but  to  protect  from  depreciation 
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the  existing  20  years  stock,  and  thus  to  bene6t  the  holders  thereof;  but 
how  far  a motive  so  personal  and  limited  in  its  operation,  should  control 
the  government,  the  government  alone  can  decide. 

LEGAL  TENDER  NOTES,  BY  BEARING  NO  INTEREST,  CREATE  A CAPITAL 
THAT  MUST  SEEK  SOME  PRODUCTIVE  INVESTMENT. 

The  legal  tender  notes  originated  in  a belief  that  the  notes  would  super- 
sede bank  notes,  and  hence  be  needed  as  currency ; but  every  bank  prefers 
to  issue  its  own  paper,  and  to  use  the  legal  tender  notes  for  other  purposes ; 
aud  as  the  public  seeks  no  conversion  of  bank  paper  into  tender  notes,  bank 
notes,  answering,  practically,  all  the  purposes  which  the  legal  tender 
notes  subserve,  the  whole  mass  of  tender  notes  only  augments  the  existing 
surplusage  of  capital  that  is  seeking  a profitable  investment.  The  result  of 
the  surplusage  is  seen  in  the  unprecedented  magnitude  of  the  deposits  of 
banks  everywhere,  and  in  the  stimulated  and  unhealthy  competition  that 
exists  for  all  interest-bearing  stocks,  and,  as  usual,  by  sympathy  and  con- 
tagion, for  all  other  stocks,  and,  ultimately,  for  all  kinds  of  property  ; for 
though  speculations  commence  in  intellectual  considerations,  the  intellect 
becomes,  eventually,  subordinated  to  man’s  emotions;  and  speculation 
becomes  a passion,  which,  ultimately,  like  extreme  hunger,  devours  indis- 
criminately whatever  comes  within  its  reach.  Some  men  continue  intellec- 
tually possessed  enough  to  know  the  nature  of  the  speculatory  traffic  that 
is  in  progress,  but  they  wiH  purchase  at  high  prices  what  they  know  to  be 
worthless,  believing  that  less  intelligent  or  more  reckless  speculators  will 
repurchase  the  articles  at  still  higher  rates. 

Government  has  indeavored  to  create  a lucrative  use  for  the  legal  tender 
notes  only  in  five  years  6 per  cent,  stocks,  already  alluded  to ; and  in 
giving  4 per  cent,  interest  on  deposits  thereof,  with  the  assistant  treasurers ; 
but  the  rate  of  interest  proves  itself,  like  the  offer  of  stock,  to  be  an  insuffi- 
cient inducement  to  the  holders  of  the  paper.  Why  enough  interest  should 
not  be  given  to  absorb  the  notes  in  either  deposits  or  stocks,  iB  difficult  to 
comprehend  ; for  no  good  reason  is  apparent  why  government  should  not 
pay  for  the  money  it  wants  what  is  requisite  to  obtain  the  money,  instead  of 
unnecessarily  creating  a surplus  of  unproductive  capital. 

THE  FINANCIAL  UTILITY  OF  TENDER  NOTES  MUST  NOT  BE  PREJUDICED  BY 
ANY  CURABLE  DEFECTS  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THEM. 

As  a means  of  borrowing  money,  no  mode  can  be  devised  so  prompt, 
effectual,  and  little  expensive,  as  the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  to  the  extent 
of  the  sums  from  time  to  time  desired  ; if  connected  therewith,  a profitable 
use  for  the  uotes  can  be  created ; but  to  issue  the  notes  without  supplying 
such  a use,  the  notes  become  a species  of  forced  loan  without  interest,  and 
therefore  the  worst  conceivable  means  of  obtaining  money,  excepting  taxa- 
tion, taxes  being  a forced  gift,  and,  therefore,  worse  than  a forced  loan.  We 
may  concede  that  government  can  raise  all  necessary  funds  by  sales  of  new 
stocks,  and  taking  in  pay  therefor  irredeeemable  bank  notes  ; but  independ- 
ently of  the  large  gains  which  loan  contractors  would  exact  from  the  gov- 
ernment for  becoming  the  instruments  of  diffusing  such  stocks  through  the 
community,  and  the  necessity  which  would  ensue  that  the  government 
should  circulate  among  the  public  creditors,  irredeemable  bank  notes,  as  was 
practised  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  circulating  medium  would  be  increased 
by  the  operation  as  much  as  by  the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes.  Even 
should  government  issue  proposals  for  new  loans,  receiving  in  payment  only  its 
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own  tender  notes,  the  price  at  which  any  loan  could  be  negotiated  would 
always  have  reference  to  the  obtainability  of  legal  tender  notes ; and,  there- 
fore government  has  no  option  but  to  issue  legal  tender  notes  for  the  loans 
it  would  negotiate.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  notes  shall  be  funded 
by  the  public  day  by  day,  or  in  large  masses  by  stock  contractors.  No 
doubt,  persons  who  would  become  contractors  for  new  loans,  would  advise 
the  last  named  mode  of  raising  funds,  in  preference  to  an  augmented  issue 
of  legal  tender  notes  with  such  an  increased  inducement  to  fund  them,  a9 
shall  be  found  practically  efficacious.  The  alternative  to  be  selected,  is,  of 
course,  a matter  of  practical  judgment;  but  with  a proper  pecuniary 
inducement  to  fund  or  deposit  the  legal  tender  notes,  no  great  addition,  if 
any,  need  be  made  to  the  mass  already  in  existence,  government  reissuing 
the  notes  that  shall  come  back  from  time  to  time,  into  its  posession,  by  the 
funding,  or  other  process,  that  government  shall  devise. 

To  remedy  any  existing  surplus  of  paper  money,  and  thereby  to 
obviate  objections  against  an  augmented  issue  of  tender  notes,  some 
persons  propose  a prohibition  against  any  paper  money,  except  tender  notes. 
The  prohibition  would  doubtless  be  a less  expensive  diminution  of  paper 
money  than  the  creation  of  a profitable  use  for  the  legal  tender  notes,  by 
funding  them,  or  otherwise.  But  we  must  not  wilfully  ignore,  that  gov- 
ernment has  already  tried  the  experiment  with  paper  money,  of  sums  less 
than  a dollar ; and  yet,  despite  the  prohibition,  the  wtyole  Union  i*  in  a 
process  of  becoming  almost  covered  with  the  prohibited  fractional  currency. 
But  the  larger  currency  is  deemed  more  manageable  than  the  fractional, 
and  a bankrupt  law,  and  other  means,  are  suggested,  as  available  to  the 
advocated  prohibition.  Having  no  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  the 
measure,  I shall  leave  it,  with  the  single  well  attested  axiom,  that  gov- 
ernments are  always  more  successul  when  their  measures  conform  to  the 
habits  of  their  people,  than  when  they  endeavor  to  make  the  people’s 
habits  conform  suddenly  with  any  conflicting  measures  that  the  government 
may  deem  preferable. 

Analagous  to  the  foregoing  measure,  a prohibition  against  the  exportation 
of  specie  has  been  suggested,  as  a corrective  of  the  existing  appreciation  of 
gold  over  paper  money,  tender  notes  included,  and,  no  doubt,  whatever 
will  diminish  the  uses  of  specie,  will  diminish  the  demand  therefor,  and 
consequently,  correct  ratably  any  deficiency  of  the  existing  supply  of  gold  to 
the  existing  demand.  Nations  not  unusually  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
their  coins,  but  they  rarely  prohibit  the  export  of  bullion,  thus  manifesting 
that  the  prohibition  of  coin  is  not  founded  in  the  attempt  to  diminish  the 
relative  market  value  of  gold  and  silver  generally.  Our  exports  of  specie 
are  manifestly  not  large  enough  to  be  a very  efficient  cause  in  the  present 
price  of  gold,  thus  showing  that  other  uses  therefor  exist,  and  which  the 
prohibition  will  only  slightly  effect.  And  we  must  remember  that  gold  is 
one  of  our  own  productions,  and  that  any  arbitrary  legislation  against  its 
natural  aud  accustomed  uses  could  not  fail  to  discriminate  disadvantageous^ 
and  offensively  against  our  gold-producing  regions.  Far  less  invidiously 
might  legislation  be  directed  against  the  persistent  monopoly  of  the  precious 
metals  by  banks,  after  the  banks  refuse  to  employ  them  as  a redeeming 
fund.  A release  of  the  specie  thus  monopolized  would  probably  go  far  to 
reduce  the  present  price  of  gold  to  its  normal  value,  and  no  great  cause  of 
complaint  would  seem  to  exist,  if  banks  were  perpetually  restrained  from  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments  so  long  as  they  possessed  any  specie ; and 
certainly  nothing  seems  more  unreasonable  than  to  permit  banks  to  profit 
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in  their  specie  by  any  advance  in  the  price  thereof,  produced  by  a suspension 
of  specie  payments,  a suspension  which  banks  can  always  avoid  by  a timely 
conduct  directed  to  that  end.  Still,  reasons  can  doubtless  be  suggested 
against  any  such  coercion  of  banks,  as  well  as  against  a prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  specie,  or  interfering  in  any  other  way  with  the  freedom  of 
commerce.  While  we  direct  our  speculative  investigations  to  the  causes  of 
existing  events,  we  usually  are  in  little  danger  of  great  practical  mischief ; 
but  when  we  endeavor  to  foresee  the  future  consequences  of  new  and 
untried  measures,  the  good  we  theoretically  anticipate  may  not  occur,  but 
evils,  unforeseen  and  of  great  magnitude,  may  arise  in  its  stead. 

Another  correction  of  the  price  of  specie,  by  diminishing  the  uses  there- 
for, may  ensue  from  a discontinuance  of  the  discrimination  government 
itself  has  established  in  favor  of  specie  and  against  its  own  • legal  tender 
notes,  in  the  payment  of  duties  on  imports,  and  in  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  When  interest  on  the  public  stocks  was  made  payable 
in  specie,  the  regulation  had  reference  to  a sale  of  the  stocks  by  govern- 
ment ; but  the  mode  thus  contemplated  of  obtaining  funds  was  found  im- 
practicable to  any  desired  extent,  and  was  abandoned.  The  specie  pay- 
ments of  interest,  therefore,  operate  only  as  a pecuniary  gratuity  to  the 
persons  who  hold  government  stocks ; and  who  are  less  objects  of  worthy 
consideration  than  the  multitudes  of  persons  who  are  compelled,  by  law,  to 
surrender  daily,  interest-producing  debts,  and  to  receive  therefor  legal  tender 
notes  that  bear  no  interest.  As  one  step  usually  leads  to  more  in  the 
same  direction,  the  promised  payment  of  interest  in  specie  compelled  gov- 
ernment to  disallow  the  reception  of  legal  tender  notes  for  import  duties, 
that  specie  might  be  provided  to  pay  interest  on  stocks ; and,  we  may 
suppose,  a like  reason  induces  government  to  create  a new  use  for  gold,  by 
paying  interest  thereon  at  its  assistant  treasuries.  During  the  whole  period 
of  suspended  specie  payments  by  Great  Britain,  the  public  creditors,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic,  were  paid  in  paper  money.  Still,  the  present  method 
may  be  founded  on  better  reasons  than  are  known  to  the  writer ; but  how 
justifiable  soever  the  reason  may  be,  the  uses  which  government  necessitates 
for  specie,  tends  to  enhance  its  market  value,  and  ratably  to  diminish  the 
equivalence  between  specie  and  l^gal  tender  notes. 

Having  thus  considered  briefly,  and,  I hope  intelligibly,  the  financial 
topics  prominent  at  the  moment,  I conclude  by  disclaiming  any  partisan 
design  therein,  and  in  proof  thereof,  I have  asserted  nothing  different  from 
what  I thought  fifty  years  ago,  and  published  in  the  year  1813,  through  the 
then  New  York  extensive  publishing  house  of  G.  <fc  C.  Carville,  at  No.  108 
Broadway,  under  the  title  of  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Value  and  of 
Capital,  and  into  the  operations  of  Government  Loans,  Banking  Institutions 
and  Private  Credit,  by  Alexander  B.  Johnson.”  The  book  contained 
as  an  appendix,  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  which  Regulate  the  rate  of 
Interest  and  the  price  of  Stocks.”  The  work  gained  some  attention  by  its 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  time,  and  especially 
under  the  apprehension  of  a suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks, 
an  event  which  had  never  been  experienced  in  our  country,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  which  the  book  endeavored  successfully  to  foresee.  The  book 
has  long  been  out  of  print  and  forgotten,  and  I possess  thereof  a single 
copy  only.  If  the  present  condition  of  our  country  shall  revive  an  interest 
in  the  teachings  which  I have  herein  extracted  from  the  work,  it  will  con- 
stitute an  additional  proof  of  the  apothegm  of  Shakspeare,  that  “ Many 
things  by  season  seasoned  are  to  their  true  use.” 
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HINTS  AS  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  OUR  CALIFORNIA-CHINA  TRADE. 

CAN  WE  RENDER  OURSELVES  INDEPENDENT  OF  BRITISH  OPIUM! 

BT  EMANUEL  WEISS. 

Although  I do  not  belong  to  the  balance  of  trade  school,  and  although 
I hold  conclusions  politicians  are  wont  to  draw  from  commercial  statistics 
somewhat  ligjit,  yet  I beg  to  draw  your  readers  attention  to  the  balance  of 
our  last  year’s  China  trade,  which,  though  not  so  bad  as  this  year’s  one  will 
prove,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  just  misgivings  in  the  reflecting  mind  of  every 
sober  and  practical  merchant. 

Last  year  we  received  from  China  over  $11,000,000  worth  in  tea,  silk, 
and  sundries,  which  were  paid  for  as  follows  : * 

36  per  cent  in  six  months  sight  drafts  on  England  against  transatlantic 
shipments. 

10  per  cent  in  foreign  goods  paid  as  the  above. 

14  per  cent  in  Mexican  silver,  paid  chiefly  in  raw  cotton. 

22  per  cent  in  domestic  cotton  cloth. 

18  per  cent  in  provisions,  ginseng,  mercury,  and  others  (among  which  but 
$80,000  in  California  gold.) 

From  this  statement  we  see  that  60  per  cent  of  our  Chinese  trade  con- 
sist of  an  indirect,  and  but  40  per  cent  of  a direct  exchange  of  goods  with 
the  Celestials. 

In  both  the  direct  and  indirect  exchange,  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured, 
plays  a conspicuous  part,  and  the  failure  of  this  staple  makes  us  more  de- 
pendent on  British  interference  in  our  tea  trade.  The  four  millions  of  six 
months  sight  drafts  against  our  shipments  to  England,  which  we  give  in 
part  payment  to  the  Hong  merchants,  serve  in  their  turn  to  acquit  a small 
portion  of  the  Indo-British  and  Turkish  opium  smuggled  under  the  conni- 
vance of  the  British  authorities  into  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  British  checked  our  King  Cotton,  let  us  answer  them  with  an  attack 
on  their  Queen  Opium. 

They  have  been  studying  for  some  time  how  to  render  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  our  cotton ; and  they  have  tried  hard  to  increase  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  Cutch  and  Guzurate,  but  normal  prices  offered  no  inducement  to 
the  indolent  Hindoos  to  extend  this  rather  toilsome  branch  of  agriculture, 
and  even  now,  under  quite  favorable  circumstances,  they  move  but  reluc- 
tantly onwards,  not  trusting  in  the  continuance  of  abnormal  cotton  prices. 
Thus,  the  British,  to  secure  their  ends — the  continuance  of  premium  prices 
for  cotton  growing — do  their  best  to  foster  the  internecine  struggle  of  their 
once  successful  rivals  in  commercial  supremacy,  in  providing  the  rebels, 
quite  openly,  with  the  means  (vessels,  arms,  and  ammunition)  of  a pro- 
tracted resistance. 

Our  rivals  are  not  aware  that  we  can  retaliate  on  a very  tender  part  of 
their  commercial  vitality — say  in  their  opium  trade.  True,  the  produce  of 
slave  labor  was  a great  stimulus  to  our  trade  and  navigation,  but  opium  is  the 
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sine  qua  non  in  their  Chinese  trade,  and  for  this  reason  the  transcendent  mor- 
alists of  Scotland  and  England  never  touched  the  morality  of  this  traffic,  in 
spite  of  their  Puritan  zeal  in  less  worldly  and  less  important  peccadilloes. 

To  illustrate  the  better  my  assertion,  I insert  here  a paragraph  from  the 
Bombay  Times  of  the  20th  of  June,  1853,  headed:  “Rough  Draft,  of  a 
Petition  from  the  European  Community  in  Bombay  unto  the  Honorable  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  Assembled,”  and  sec. 
4,  concerning  the  opium  monopoly,  says  : “ Your  petitioners  would  point 
to  the  acknowledged  fact  of  the  utter  want  of  public  thoroughfares  of  any 
description,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  communication  and  transport 
betwixt  one  part  of  the  country  and  another.  The  same  circumstances 
that  affect  the  progress  of  industry  and  interests  of  trade  equally  affect  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  which  from  1841  to  1850  never  were  once  able 
to  meet  the  public  charges,  and  which  hang  on  such  a precarious  tenure 
that,  were  the  Chinese  Government  to  sanction  the  production  of  opium 
within  the  Empire,  or  the  Americans  to  settle  themselves  anywhere  in  the 
East  where  the  poppy  might  be  grown,  £3,000,000  sterling  would  be  swept 
from  our  revenues  at  once.” 

In  1 850  the  importation  of  Indo-British  opium  into  China  amounted  to 
50,000  chests  ; ten  years  after,  it  reached  near  70,000  ; and  now,  under  Her 
gracious  Majesty’s  direct  rule  over  her  Indian  dominions,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  her  recent  victories  over  the  poor  Celestials,  this  traffic  has 
swollen  to  90,000  chests  (!) — apparently  to  cover  the  deficiency  of  the  heavy 
remittances  of  former  years  in  cotton  wool  from  Bombay  and  Surat,  which 
are  turned  now  from  Canton  to  Liverpool. 

Happily  it  needs  no  new  settlement  to  carry  into  effect  the  wise  sugges- 
tion of  the  memorialists  in  the  Bombay  Times . Soil  and  climate  in  the 
southern  part  of  California  (east  of  Bombay,)  are  as  good  as  we  can  desire 
for  the  production  of  opium,  as  some  Celestial  settlers  have  proved  since, 
although  on  a small  scale,  yet  to  full  and  satisfactory  evidence,  and  which 
is  not  astonishing  either,  as  the  poppy,  to  my  knowledge,  grows  spontane- 
ously on  all  the  elevated  plains  (plateaux)  of  the  neighboring  republic. 

Tea  has  become  indispensable  with  the  Anglo-Saxons ; its  consumption 
surpasses  already  130,000,000  pounds  per  annum;  also  silk  is  largely  ex- 
ported from  China  to  industrious  Europe  to  the  amount  of  over  30,000 
bales  a year. 


Valuing  the  tea  at $21,000,000 

The  silk  at 18,500,000 

And  sundries  at 2,500,000 


We  find  the  annual  export  from  China  to  the 

western  world  to  amount  to $42,000,000 


It  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  Chinese  refuse  our  gold,  and  that  we  (the 
western  nations,  i.  e . the  red  haired  barbarians)  can  settle  on  this  thrifty  and 
crafty  people  but  $10,000,000  worth  in  cotton,  (?)  lice,  dry  goods,  copper, 
ginseng,  and  the  like.  How  have  we  to  account  for  the  balance  without 
the  opium  ? Why,  all  the  mines  of  Christendom  could  not  furnish  silver 
fast  enough  to  do  it ! 

One-third  of  the  Chinese  export  goes  to  the  United  States.  Why  should 
the  citizens  of  this  country  not  plant  this  much  in  opium  on  the  Pacific  shores 
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as  long  as  the  article  sells,  and  sells  well — better  than  cotton  ever  did  in  its 
best  days  ? This  cultivation  is  monopolized  not  only  by  the  British,  but 
also  by  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  colonial  authorities  in  India.  Much  has 
been  said  by  our  Anglo* phobic  and  Puritan  press  of  the  immorality  of  this 
trade,  yet  it  has  been  studiously  ignored  that  our  Boston  houses  in  the 
Chinese  ports  indulge  as  largely  in  this  contraband  trade  as  their  rivals,  the 
English  and  Parsee. 

Opium  is  both  chewed  and  smoked ; only  the  former  mode  of  enjoyment 
of  this  luxury  is  detrimental  to  the  human  frame,  whereas  the  latter  is  far 
less  so  than  the  use  or  abuse  of  fermented  liquors,  against  which  opium 
smoking  may  be  considered  even  a sure  preventive. 

The  poppy  is  called  in  Arabia  44  Aboo  nurtim,”  the  meaning  of  the  Spanish 
u Adormidera,”  and  the  Latin  44  Somnifera,”  and  the  Arab  word  44  affioon,” 
for  its  sap,  shows  the  origin  of  the  word  opium.  This  drug  has  been  known 
for  over  2,000  years,  and  its  abuse  dates  back  to  the  Eleusian  feasts. 
Over  400,000,000  of  human  beings  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  are  addicted 
to  the  habits  of  opium  smoking  and  chewing. 

Pereira,  in  his  Opera  Medica , says  : 44  Opium  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  and  valuable  remedy.  We  have  for  other  medicines  one  or  more 
substitutes,  but  for  opium  we  have  none,  at  least  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  in  which  its  peculiar  and  beneficial  influence  is  considered.”  In  Eng- 
land the  consumption  of  opium  as  a drug  has  doubled  in  these  last  twenty 
years,  and  is  increasing  still ; it  amounts  to  over  2,000  chestB  a year,  and 
no  doubt  in  our  republic  the  consumption  of  this  indispensable  drug  is  not 
far  behind  that  of  the  mother  country. 

The  species  of  poppy  cultivated  in  the  East  for  the  sake  of  the  sap  (opium) 
is  the  so-called  garden  poppy  or  papaver  somniferum,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds,  the  common  white  and  the  common  black  poppy,  both  equally 
rich  in  sap ; the  former  only  excelling  in  narcotine  and  the  latter  in  mor- 
phine, the  substance  giving  the  intrinsic  value  to  opium.  Compressed  pods 
are  said  to  contain  less  morphine  than  those  of  oval  shape  ; the  same  with 
the  poppy  with  filled  blossoms,  which  is  not  so  rich  in  sap  as  the  one  with 
simple  blossoms.  The  greatest  amount  of  morphine  is  obtained  from  the 
pods  with  brownish  «purple  flowers. 

The  poppy  suffers  nothing  from  insects,  and  its  flowers  give  rich  food  to 
the  bees.  The  oil  of  the  white  poppy  is  considered  in  Europe  the  best, 
after  the  olive  oil.  The  poppy  wants  calm,  warmth,  and  a loose  soil ; 
manure  agrees  with  it  on  the  best  of  lands — a sub-soil  of  clay  is  prejudicial 
to  its  growth.  The  poppy  thrives  well  after  fallow  produce,  which  leave  a 
clear  soil,  such  as  treffle,  cabbage,  and  potatoes  ; on  a rich  soil  it  may  be 
cultivated  also  in  continuance.  After  the  poppy  crop,  a crop  of  barley  can 
be  raised  the  same  year.  Wet  does  not  agree  with  the  poppy,  and  a rain 
of  two  days  duration  at  the  maturity  of  the  plaot-will  spoil  the  whole  opium 
crop.  The  best  opium  produced  in  Asia  Minor  comes  from  the  plateau  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kara  Hissar.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
belonging  to  the  trachytic  formation. 

In  the  districts  of  Bebar  and  Benares,  in  the  Ganges  valley,  the  poppy  is 
sown  in  November ; in  Upper  Egypt  (Thebes,)  in  January ; and  in  the 
Delta,  at  the  spring  equinox.  In  Mexico,  the  poppies  are  blooming  from 
April  to  June.  In  California,  the  poppies  must  be  sown  towards  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season,  so  that  their  maturity  falls  in  an  epoch  when  the  rain 
is  no  more  to  be  dreaded.  Heavy  night  dews  are  increasing  the  contents 
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of  morphine  in  the  sap.  This  cultivation  takes  but  three  months  and-a- 
half  in  the  year. 

The  soil,  by  rational  cultivation,  must  be  plowed  and  harrowed  carefully 
before  the  poppy  is  sown.  To  an  acre,  but  two  pounds  of  seed  are  required, 
which  are  mixed  with  earth,  so  as  to  throw  them  thin  and  regularly  enough. 
Weeds  must  be  rooted  out  as  soon  as  they  spring  tip,  and  when  the  young 
poppies  stand  too  close,  they  must  be  thinned  so  that  every  plant  has  about 
a square  foot  room  and  an  easy  access  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  sap,  tak- 
ing heed  that  the  plants,  especially  on  a loose  soil,  do  not  stand  too  thin  and 
can  resist  the  winds.  This  latter  operation  is  done  when  the  plant  has 
reached  two  or  three  inches,  before  it  would  disturb  it  in  its  growth.  A 
month  after  the  sowing,  the  ground  ought  to  be  hoed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  show,  the  earth  round  every  plant  must  be  heaped  up.  No  pains 
in  the  tillage  must  be  spared,  as  they  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increase, 
and  the  improvement,  too,  of  the  sap  of  the  plant.  The  Fellaheen,  who 
do  nothing  of  the  sort,  obtain  but  pods  of  the  size  of  a large  pigeon’s  egg, 
whereas,  by  rational  cultivation,  they  may  be  brought  easily  to  four  inches 
diameter,  and  more  too. 

After  the  fall  of  the  blossoms,  when  the  capsules  or  pods  are  filled  with 
sap,  yet  before  they  harden  and  turn  yellow,  horizontal  incisions  are  made 
with  an  instrument  composed  of  four  or  five  blades  united  and  shaped  so 
that  the  rind  of  the  pod  cannot  be  cut  through  in  the  operation.  As  the 
falling  of  the  blossoms  drags  on  four  to  five  days,  this  operation  has  to  be 
attended  to  every  evening  about  sunset  on  the  newly  bared  heads.  The 
pods  by  ripening  lose  a great  part  of  the  morphine  salt,  so  it  is  not  conve- 
nient to  postpone  the  bleeding  of  the  pods  even  for  a day.  The  collection 
of  the  sap  by  scratching  off  with  blunt  knives  is  done  at  the  end  of  the 
bleeding  operation,  no  inconvenience  to  be  feared  by  waiting  so  long  as  the 
sap  hardens  quick  and  never  drops  to  the  ground. 

The  ripening  of  the  seeds  is  not  injured  by  the  bleeding  of  the  pods  aa 
regards  the  oil,  only  for  sowing  they  will  not  do  because  the  plants  they 
produce  are  weak  and  poor  in  sap  and  the  sap  too  of  inferior  quality ; 
therefore  the  seeds  for  sowing  must  be  taken  from  unhurt  pods.  To  this 
purpose  large  capsules  of  oval  shape  are  selected,  which  are  dried  in  the 
shade,  then  filed  on  strings  by  the  stems  and  hung  up  in  a dry  room  with 
not  too  much  draft,  where  they  remain  unopened  till  seed  time. 

An  acre  of  poppies  will  give  from  40  to  50  lbs.  of  opium  by  bleeding ; 
but  in  Turkey  also  the  stems  and  leaves  (after  the  pods  being  removed) 
are  collected  and  well  boiled  in  water  on  the  spot.  The  decoction,  with- 
out being  strained,  is  poured  out  into  pans,  mixed  up  with  the  sap  of  the 
pods,  then  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  soft  pitch,  formed  into  loaves 
of  about  a pound  weight  and  wrapped  into  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves  to 
keep  them  from  sticking  together.  But  a trifle  of  opium  in  drops,  t.  e., 
from  the  pods  merely,  is  brought  to  market  in  the  bazaars  of  Constantino- 
ple and  Bressa  to  suit  the  Theriakees  (opium  eaters)  ; such  opium  con- 
tains from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  morphine;  the  decoction  from  the  stems 
and  leaves  contains  about  5 per  -eent,  and  the  compound  of  both  from  9£ 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  costly  salt.  Of  this  latter  drug,  known  as  the  Smyr- 
na opium,  an  acre  produces  largely  120  lbs. 

The  Turks,  in  the  new  treaty  of  1840  with  their  teachers  in  commercial 
liberty  and  morality — the  Russians,  Austrians  and  Englishmen — along 
with  the  rest  of  monopolies,  had  also  to  surrender  the  one  in  opium  ; still 
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the  latter  cling  to  the  opium  monopoly  to  this  day  with  the  same  tenacity 
as  our  slave  aristocracy  to  their  peculiar  institution.  So  the  lease-holders 
of  certain  districts  in  British-  India  are  bound  to  produoe  and  to  deliver  an- 
nually a given  quantity  of  this  drug  to  the  Colonial  Government  at  the 
fixed  price  of  $150  the  chest,  of  140  lbs.  of  opium,  a price  which  still 
leaves  a small  remuneration  to  the  producer.  According  to  information 
collected  personally  on  the  spot,  the  cost  of  production  of  opium  in  Upper 
Egypt  is  about  60  cents,  and  in  Anatolia  (Asia  Minor)  75  cents  the  pound. 
In  the  latter  province,  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  the  Turkish 
governors  still  control  this  trade  to  their  own  benefit. 

To  secure  to  the  enterprise  the  speediest  success,  the  operations  ought 
to  be  entered  upon  with  10  or  20  Greek  families  from  Magnesia,  in  the 
opium  districts  in  Asia  Minor,  who,  along  with  the  production  of  opium, 
would  devote  themselves  also  to  the  drying  and  preserving  of  figs  and 
grapes  and  the  culture  of  wine. 

The  fermentation  between  the  Christian  and  Moslem  subjects  of  the 
Porte  is  growing  worse  every  year,  the  former,  by  far  the  weaker  part  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  are  in  constant  dread  of  a repetition  of  the  butcher- 
ies of  Damascus  aud  Djudda,  and  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any  op- 
portunity to  move  to  better  parts,  especially  if  the  chance  is  given  to  them 
to  continue  their  mode  of  living  in  the  accustomed  way,  and  in  a country 
as  beautiful,  and  in  a climate  as  mild  as  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  with  the  southern  part  of  California  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego. 

To  try  is  to  succeed.  The  production  of  opium  wants  neither  chemical 
or  mechanical  skill,  no  costly  apparatus,  no  large  outlay  of  capital,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Diego,  land,  labor  and  cattle  are  at  normal  prices,  un- 
altered yet  by  gold  excitement  or  emigration.  Any  amount  of  opium  pro- 
duced there  would  find  a ready  market  in  the  capital  of  the  State,  whose 
commercial  relations  with  Japan  and  China  are  improving  daily.  Opium 
in  California  will  lead  the  Chinese  tea  over  the  projected  Pacific  railroad, 
and  will  create  a revolution  in  the  Eastern  trade,  not  much  to  the  benefit 
either  of  England  or  France. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JUTE. 

PAPER  BY  H.  H6WSON,  ESQ. 

READ  AT  THE  MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  OF  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, OCTOBER  16TH,  1862. 

I had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  members  of  this  Institute,  some 
months  ago,  several  specimens  of  a fiber  similar  to,  but  of  a much  more  crude 
character  than  those  now  before  the  meeting. 

The  fiber  constitutes  the  outer  covering  or  bark  of  the  stalks  of  a North 
American  perennial  plant,  of  the  order  Malvacece , known  as  the  Hibiecue 
Moscheutos , or  Palustris — the  plant  as  well  as  the  fiber  having  received 
the  name  of  American  Jute.  This  term,  however,  may  be  considered  inap- 
propriate, for  the  reason  that  the  J ute  of  the  East  Indies  is  the  production 
of  tne  Cochorus  Olitorius , or  Cochorus  Capsularis , neither  of  which  plants 
has  any  relation  to  the  order  Malvacece  1 and  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
fibers  of  the  Hibiscus  are  not  so  liable  to  become  deteriorated  by  exposure 
and  washing  in  alkaline  lyes  as  those  of  the  Jute.* 

The  utility  of  the  fibers  of  this  plant  was  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Cantelo,  who,  during  the  last  three  years,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  ex- 
amining and  testing  the  peculiarities  of  plants  indigenous  to  the  Northern 
States,  with  the  view  of  discovering  a fiber  available  as  a substitute  for 
linen  rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  hemp  in  the  making  of  ropes, 
matting,  <fcc.,  and  as  a partial  substitute  for  cotton  or  woolen  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  textile  fabrics. 

A patent  was  granted  on  May  13th  last,  for  the  utilizing  of  the  fibers  of 
the  Hibiscus  Moscheutos , and  this  patent  is  now  owned  jointly  by  Mr.  Can- 
telo, the  discoverer,  and  his  assignees,  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Peterson,  of 
Philadelphia. 

These  gentlemen,  aided  by  Mr.  Cantelo,  have,  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  been  actively  engaged  in  investigating  the  subject,  and  in  prosecu- 
ting experiments  with  the  view  of  determining  the  properties  of  the  plant,  the 
strength  and  value  of  the  fiber,  the  requirements  demanded  for  its  proper 
cultivation,  and  the  amount  of  fiber  which  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of 
ground. 

The  proprietors  of  the  patent  are  now  prepared  to  lay  before  the  public 
the  satisfactory  and  highly  important  results  of  their  very  careful  experi- 
ments. 


* We  have  received  from  Mr.  Howson  specimens  of  rope  and  cord  made  of  the 
fiber  referred  to  in  this  paper,  and  also  specimens  of  the  fiber  itself,  together  with  a 
photograph  of  the  plant,  Hibiscus  Moscheutos,  as  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  the  past  summer.  Any  or  all  of  these  we  should  be  happy  to  exhibit 
at  the  office  of  the  Merchants * Magazine , to  as  many  of  our  readers  as  may  feel  an 
interest  in  the  matter.  Certainly  all  must  agree  with  us,  after  seeing  the  specimens 
we  have  in  our  possession,  that  this  discovery  promises  well,  and  we  trust  that  the 
efforts  already  made  in  its  behalf,  will  be  followed  up  with  energy.— Ed.  Merchants? 
Magazine. 
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The  Hibiscus  Moscheutos  is  indigenous  to  the  Northern  States,  and 
grows  in  abundance  in  swampy  lands  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  dec. ; in  the  marshes  of  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  it  is  especially 
abundant. 

In  its  natural  state,  stalks  of  the  plant,  when  at  their  full  growth,  are 
from  five  to  six,  and  even  seven  feet  high,  and  vary  from  a quarter  of  an 
inch  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  number  of. stalks  from  one 
root  vary  from  eight  to  sixty ; and  eighteen  stalks  of  att  average  size  will 
produce  four  ounces  of  disintegrated  fiber. 

An  acre  of  marsh  land,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  waB 
plowed,  and  seeds  of  the  “ Hibiscus  Moscheutos ” spread  along  the  fur- 
rows on  the  28th  of  April  last.  On  examining  the  land  in  September  the 
ground  was  found  to  be  thickly  studded  with  seedlings,  of  which  the  draw- 
ing produced  represents  a specimen.  It  should  be  understood  that  little  or 
no  care  was  taken  to  weed  the  ground,  and  to  give  that  attention  to  the 
young  plants  which  will  be  advisable  during  their  first  growth. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  previous  experiment  that  on  cutting  one  of  the 
stalks  one  season,  a dozen  or  more  would  take  its  place  the  next,  and  that 
the  plants  would  require  no  attention  after  the  first  year’s  growth.  As  to 
any  liability  of  the  plants  becoming  deteriorated  from  the  ravages  of  insect, 
it  was  found  that  in  no  instance  could  any  marks  of  insect  depredations  be 
observed  on  the  stems,  leaves,  or  roots  of  the  plant. 

The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  was  the  amouut  of  fiber  which  could 
be  produced  from  an  acre  of  ground,  planted  with  the  Hibiscus  Moscheutos . 

This  has  been  determined  by  a close  observation  of  the  plant  in  its  nat- 
ural state,  and  by  weighing  the  fiber  taken  from  a number  of  stalks  of 
average  dimensions.  At  a moderate  calculation,  and  taking  into  account 
the  probability  of  loss  from  unforeseen  causes,  three  and  a half  tons  of  dis- 
integrated fiber  can  be  derived  from  one  acre  of  ground. 

Another  important  point  decided  was  the  facility  with  which  the  fiber  or 
bark  of  the  stalks  could  be  separated  from  the  pith. 

It  was  discovered  that  this  could  be  accomplished  with  ease  and  ra- 
pidity, even  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  which  can  readily  be  applied  to 
the  purpose. 

The  bark  after  being  detached  from  the  pith  is  at  once  removed  to  a very 
simple  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Cantelo,  when  the  bark  is  reduced  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  to  the  disintegrated  fibrous  condition  shown  by 
the  specimens  exhibited — the  fiber  in  this  state  being  ready  for  the  market, 
either  for  conversion  into  rope  or  for  paper  stock. 

A 8 to  the  value  of  the  fiber,  it  has  been  declared  by  experienced  rope 
manufacturers  to  be  far  superior  to  manilla  hemp  or  Jute — the  specimens  of 
rope  exhibited  being  fully  equal  in  strength  and  pliability  to  ordinary 
hempen  rope. 

Two  prominent  paper  manufacturers  of  this  city  have  estimated  the  fiber 
to  be  worth  $100  per  ton,  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for  linen  rags  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper. 

The  utility  of  the  fiber  as  a substitute,  or  as  a partial  substitute,  for  cot- 
ton, woolen,  or  flax,  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  has  not  yet  been 
fully  tested,  but  I am  satisfied  that  the  members  will,  after  an  examination 
of  the  specimens  before  them,  be  convinced  that  the  utilizing  of  the  fiber  is 
not  limited  to  the  making  of  rope  and  paper,  but  that  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  many  textile  fabrics. 
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When  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  fiber  of  the  value  of  at  least 
three  hundred  dollars  can  be  derived  from  one  acre  of  ground ; that  the 
ground  best  adapted  to  its  growth  is  of  such  a swampy  ch  iracter  as  to  be 
unfit  either  for  cultivating  ordinary  farm  produce,  or  for  grazing  purposes ; 
that  the  plants  require  no  attention  after  the  first  year’s  growth,  but,  un- 
aided by  any  chemical  or  mechanical  appliances,  present  a yearly  supply  of 
stalks  ready  to  be  converted  into  fiber  ; when  we  consider  the  hardihood  of 
the  plant  and  its  freedom  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  we  must  admit  that 
the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Cantelo,  and  that  his  discovery  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  it  opens  new  avenues  for  the  exercise  of  agricul- 
tural, mercantile  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  tends  to  the  utilizing  of  the 
swampy  deserts  with  which  our  Northern  States  abound. 

I am  anxious,  Mr.  President,  that  the  members  present  should  under- 
stand that  the  specimens  of  fiber  have  been  prepared  without  the  aid  of 
any  complex  machinery  or  elaborate  chemical  apparatus — the  appliances 
which  the  inventor  has  called  to  his  aid  being  of  the  mo6t  simple  character. 

The  samples  of  rope  were  made  by  hand  ; the  maker  asserting  that  had 
they  been  manufactured  by  the  usual  machinery  the  rope  would  have  been 
of  a much  superior  character. 

Although  the  specimens  are  most  satisfactory,  and  are  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  observer  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  its 
value  must  necessarily  be  still  further  developed  by  the  aid  of  appliances 
which  may  be  demanded  by  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  on  a large  scale. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Cantelo  has  not  been  confined  to  the  fibers  of  the 
Hibiscus  Moscheutos  alone.  Few  plants  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
State  of  New  Jersey  have  escaped  his  searching  investigation  and  his  elab- 
orate tests. 

He  has  discovered  thst  the  plant  next  in  importance  to  the  the  Hibiscus, 
as  regards  its  fiber  bearing  qualities,  is  the  Abuiilon  Avicenna , an  annual, 
readily  cultivated,  and  hitherto  considered  a useless  weed.  The  fibers  of 
this  plant,  a specimen  of  which  I submit  for  inspection,  are  of  a silky  char- 
acter and  extraordinory  strength. 

The  utilizing  of  the  fibers  of  the  Abutilon , as  well  as  the  disintegrating 
process  alluded  to,  form  subjects  for  further  applications  for  patents. 

In  conclusion,  I would  remark  that  a company — of  which  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  patent  will  be  members — is  about  being  organized  for  the  culti- 
vation, or  I should  rather  say  planting,  (cultivation,  as  the  term  is  usually 
understood,  being  unnecessary,)  Hibiscus  Moscheutos , and  the  preparation 
of  the  fibers  for  the  market.  The  members  present  will  be  satisfied  that 
success  must  attend  the  efforts  of  an  enterprising  company  who  follow  up 
with  energy  the  prosecution  of  this  important  invention  or  discovery,  which 
has  been  developed  with  such  praiseworty  zeal  by  Mr.  Cantelo  and  his 
assignees. 

VOL.  xlvii. — no.  vi.  34 
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NORWAY  AND  ITS  COMMERCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine : 

To  tour  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  all 
nations,  and  desire  information  as  to  the  magnitude,  kind,  and  variety  of 
their  most  important  resources,  the  subjoined  figures  showing  in  part  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Norway,  may  prove  useful  and  interesting.  They 
are  taken  from  the  latest  published  reports,  namely,  for  the  year  1860, 
and  contain  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  imports  and  exports  for  that 
year: 


EXPORTS. 


IMPORTS. 


Fish,  salted  <k  dried.cwt. 

667,759 

Breadstuffs. 

. . bush. 

5,976,996 

Herring 

.bbls. 

829,765 

Beef 

...lbs. 

901,045 

Roe  or  spawn . . . . 

34,064 

Pork 

916,044 

Cod  liver  and  other  fish 

Salt 

. . bbls. 

661,447 

oils 

64,487 

Anthracite  coal. 

1,127,133 

Iron 

. .tons 

3,321 

Butter 

...lbs. 

3,035,335 

Copper 

. .lbs. 

1,110,795 

Cheese 

586,781 

Timber  and  deal. . 

808,793 

Coffee. 

• • • • • • 

8,909,903 

Sugar  

11,073,304 

Tobacco 

3,550,880 

| Wines.. . . .gallons  Imp. 

161,957 

Brandies. 

135,700 

Cotton 

. . . lbs. 

4,121,704 

Cotton,  manufactures  of. 

Flax 

Linen  manufactures. . . . 

Cordage 

Wool 

Wool,  manufactures  of. 

Amount  of  exports  for  the  year,  18,000,000 ; and  imports,  16,000,000, 
specie  dalere.* 

VESSELS  ARRIVED. 


1,003,037 

4,200,223 

1,049,370 

296,459 

212,679 

616,823 


Norwegian,  with  cargoes  , 
44  in  ballast . . . , 
Foreign,  with  cargoes  . . . 
44  in  ballast 


2,909  measuring  268,986  tons. 
3,282  44  563,373  44 

2,212  44  134,811  44 

1,985  44  172,654  • 


Total 


10,388 

VE88ELS  LEFT. 


1,139,824 


Norwegian,  with  cargoes. 

44  in  ballast ... . 
Foreign,  with  cargoes . . . 
44  in  ballast 


5,982  measuring  735,371  tons. 

721  44  233,401  44 

3,728  44  267,785  a 

458  44  39,830  44 


Total. 


10,889 


1,276,387 


* Par  value,  $1  06  each. 
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At  the  close  of  1860  the  commercial  fleet  consisted  of  5,287  vessels, 
measuring  665,392  tons,  manned  by  33,014  sailors,  and  was  after  that  of 
England  and  France,  the  largest  in  Europe. 

The  financial  budget  for  the  year  was  4,755,000,  specie  dalere,  of  which 
spd  1,002,250  was  for  the  army,  and  spd  503,500  for  the  navy. 

The  result  last  winter  in  the  large  codflsheries  of  the  northernmost  part 
of  the  country  proved  almost  a failure,  which  seriously  affected  those  dis- 
tricts, and  consequently  has  diminished  the  usual  exports  of  cod  liver  and 
other  fish  oils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  herring  fishery  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  on  the  southwest  coast,  was  uncommonly  large. 

This  year  the  country  frill  need  large  importations  of  breadstuffs,  (larger 
than  usual,)  as  the  heavy  rains  this  summer — so  says  a late  letter  from 
there — have  greatly  injured  the  crops.  Some  importations  of  breadstuffs 
have  already  been  made  from  New  York,  but  our  troubles  have  now 
frightened  the  merchants,  and  led  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
Black  Sea. 

A new  feature  in  the  trade  of  that  country  with  this,  is  the  arrival  at 
Chicago  of  a hermophradite  brig — Sleipner,  Captain  Waagk — direct 
from  Bergen.  She  left  Bergen  May  23d,  with  150  passengers  and  200 
barrels  of  herring,  arrived  at  Quebec  July  1st,  where  she  remained  ten 
days,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  great  lakes ; arrived  at  Montreal  July 
1st,  went  through  the  Welland  Canal  the  21st,  arrived  at  Detroit  the 
25th.  There  she  left  40  passengers.  Proceeded  on  to  Lake  Michigan 
and  arrived  at  Chicago  August  2d.  She  is  described  as  a beautiful  ves- 
sel, of  350  tons  burthen,  and  is  the  first  arrival  of  a European  vessel  enter- 
ing that  port  direct  from  Europe.  A few  days  ago  she  left  laden  with 
breadstuffs  for  Bergen. 

Norway,  as  your  readers  know,  is  situated  between  latitude  58  and  71 
degrees,  forming  a very  long  but  narrow  strip  of  territory,  separated  from 
Sweden  on  the  west  side  by  the  mountain  chain  “ Kjolen,”  and  is  washed 
on  the  east  side  by  the  North  Sea  ; contains  5,800  Norwegian  geographi- 
cal square  miles,  and  1,500,000  inhabitants. 

The  climate  is  very  salubrious  and  mild  all  along  the  west  coast,  but 
the  interior  is  colder.  The  harbors  on  the  western  and  northern  coast 
are  very  seldom  frozen,  being  influenced  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs 
along  that  coast,  and  has  the  effect  to  soften  the  atmosphere  also.  On 
the  east  coast  the  harbors  are  more  or  less  frozen  during  the  coldest  win- 
ter months.  The  daylight  is  very  long  during  the  summer,  extending 
almost  through  the  whole  twenty-four  hours;  but  in  winter  the  shortest 
days  in  the  south  of  the  country  are  only  six  hours  long,  and  towards  the 
north  even  shorter  still. 

The  country  is  very  mountainous  the  highest  top  being  full  9,000  feet 
above  the  water ; has  several  glaciers,  fertile  valleys,  good  pasture  land, 
deep  fjords  (bays)  running  far  into  the  country,  and  many  lakes.  The 
coast  is  rocky  and  studded  with  innumerable  islands,  which  form  fine  har- 
bors. The  mountains  are  covered  with  cascades  and  waterfalls — one  of 
which,  “ Woringsfossen,”  full  1,200  feet  high,  is  the  largest  and  the 
highest  in  Europe — forming  magnificent  scenery,  which  is  attracting  many 
tourists  from  various  parts  of  Europe  and  a few  from  this  country,  whose 
number  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  natural  and  principal  sources  of  income  and  occupation  are  those 
of  the  forest,  mining,  the  fisheries,  and  navigation.  The  manufacturing 
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of  textile  fabrics  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is  only  in  tbe  last  20  years  that 
any  attempts  have  been  made  in  that  line,  which  now  has  taken  a deeper 
root,  and  is  steadily  increasing ; so  are  also  many  other  industrial  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  which  cannot  fail  of  success  among  an  intelligent 
and  iugenious  people. 

The  early  history  of  Norway  is  shrouded  in  traditions  and  fables,  and 
is  uncertain.  At  what  time  it  received  its  first  inhabitants,  and  to  what 
races  they  belonged,  and  whence  they  came,  is  equally  uncertain.  It  is 
however  supposed  they  belonged  to  the  Lappish  race,  who  with  the  Finns, 
made  the  original  inhabitants,  and  who  at  a later  period  were  expelled  by 
the  Goths,  who  entered  the  country  from  Sweden.  The  Goths,  a branch 
of  the  great  Germanic  race,  brought  w ith  them  the  Asce  religion  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  culture. 

Up  to  the  ninth  century  the  country  was  under  tbe  feudal  system,  gov- 
erned by  petty  kings  and  lords,  under  various  names  as  Jarls  (Earls) 
Chieftains,  &c.,  till  Harald  Haarfager,  (Harald  the  Fairhaired,)  in  885 
gained  the  victory  over  his  enemies,  by  which  he  became  master  of  the 
w hole  country,  giving  it  the  name  of  Kingdom,  which  title  it  has  retained 
till  the  present  time.  Harald  was  ten  years  old  when  his  father  died 
and  he  ascended  the  throne;  he  reigned  from  863  to  933,  and  was  a suc- 
cessful warrior.  He  died  in  936,  after  having  a short  time  previously 
appointed  his  sons  as  governors  over  various  provinces,  and  one  son,  Erik, 
as  his  successor  on  the  throne. 

The  people  anterior  and  subsequent  to  this  period  were  a warlike  race. 
Their  filibustering  and  viking  expeditions,  over  the  greatest  part  of  Eu- 
rope and  into  Asia  Minor,  have  filled  the  early  histories  of  those  coun- 
tries with  their  exploits  and  manly  deeds.  They  were  a hardy  and  brave 
race,  with  many  noble  qualities,  which  they  honored  also  iu  their  enemies. 

Their  love  of  liberty  was  great;  they  could  bear  but  little  restraint, 
which  caused  them  to  roam  abroad  and  which  often  resulted  in  interest- 
ing historical  facts.  Thus  the  brave  Ganger  Rolf  (Half  the  Walker,) 
when  expelled  by  the  above  named  Harald  from  Norway,  entered 
France,  compelled  its  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  to  give  him  that  prov- 
ince which  this  day  is  called  Normandy  (after  Norman — Norwegian). 
Thus,  again,  while  roaming  over  the  seas,  they  discovered  Iceland  early 
in  the  ninth,  and  Greenland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century ; and 
by  still  continuing  their  expeditions  westward,  they  discovered  America 
soon  after. 

Olaf  den  Heilige  (Olaf  the  Saint)  reigned  from  1016  to  1020.  He 
succeeded  during  his  reign  in  establishing  the  Christiau  religion  on  a 
firm  footing.  The  means  he  used  were  not  the  most  gentle,  which 
aroused  the  nation’s  hatred  against  him  and  caused  his  expulsion  from  the 
country,  whence  he  fled  to  Russia.  He  returned  the  following  year  but 
died  in  battle.  After  his  death  he  was  canonized  and  became  the  patron 
saint  of  Norway. 

By  the  Calmar  Union,  1397,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
united  under  one  head,  Queen  Margarete,  who  was  the  first  female  Sov- 
ereign that  ascended  the  throne  of  Norway.  This  union  with  Denmark 
lasted,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  over  four  hundred  years,  till  1814, 
when  Norway  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  January  14th,  separated  from 
Denmark  and  became  united  with  Sweden,  under  one  head,  the  King  of 
Sweden  being  likewise  king  of  Norway.  Norway  has  its  own  separate 
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and  independent  government,  has  no  nobility,  as  it  was  abolished  by  the 
Storthing,  1821,  and  has  its  own  flag  which  it  received  July  4th,  1844. 
Its  constitution  was  adopted  the  1 7 th  of  May — which  day  is  celebrated 

like  our  4th  of  July.  It  was  formed  after  the  French  of  1791  and  the 

Spanish  of  1812,  and  is  considered  the  most  liberal  in  Europe.  It  guar- 
antees entire  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press;  by  it  most  of  the  ma- 
gistrates are  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  country  is  mainly  governed 
by  the  national  legislature  called  Storthinget — (literally  the  great  coun- 
cil) which  holds  its  session  every  three  years  in  the  capital  Christiania, 
the  members  being  elected  by  the  people.  Storthinget  appropriates  the 
national  expenditures  ahd  makes  the  laws  which  must  receive  the  King’s 
sanction,  and  w hich  he  can  veto ; but  if  the  same  law  passes  three  suc- 
cessive Stoething,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  the  King’s  veto  not- 

withstanding. 

The  Lutheran  church  is  that  of  the  State,  but  religious  liberty  is  se- 
cured to  all. 

The  people,  dwelling  among  the  mountains,  are  more  readily  inclined 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God,  who  speaks  to  them  through  Ilis  majestic 
works  before  them,  than  the  dwellers  of  the  plains.  There  is  an  earn- 
estness in  their  nature,  partially  religious,  which  seems  to  tell  them  that 
“ life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,”  which  pervades  their  whole  being,  gives 
them  a solidity  of  character,  and  a desire  for  usefulness,  which  make 
them  good  members  of  society. 

Education  is  a subject  which  has  attracted  much  attention  among 
them.  In  few  countries  of  Europe  has  more  been  done  for  its  extension 
and  to  secure  its  blessings  to  the  whole  people,  and  this  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

The  University  at  Christiania,  which  is  very  thorough  in  its  instruc- 
tion, was  founded  in  1811,  has  600  to  700  students,  with  a faculty  of 
eminent  Professors,  many  of  whom  have  a European  reputation  and  are 
not  unknown  in  this  country.  Besides  this,  there  are  Latin  and  other 
schools  of  learning  of  a high  order  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  both 
public  and  private,  and  in  the  country  schools  are  scattered  through  all 
the  districts. 

Since  1814,  when  Norway  received  its  present  Constitution,  the 
country  has  made  great  progress  in  art  and  sciences.  About  35  years 
ago  the  first  steamboat  commenced  to  plow  its  waters,  since  which 
time  their  number  has  increased  on  the  lakes,  and  fjords  along  the  coast 
for  inland  and  for  foreign  commerce.  The  iron  horse  is  conquering  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  country,  and  is  now  traveling  on  a few  roads  whose 
number  is  increasing.  The  telegraph  spreads  its  net  over  a great  part 
of  the  land,  informing  it  of  the  daily  events  taking  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  To  promote  still  more  the  internal  communication  of  the 
country,  a system  of  road  building  has  been  in  progress  the  last  15  years 
or  more,  which,  for  solidity,  elegance  and  comfort,  would  do  honor  to 
any  country.  The  roads  cross  the  mountains,  are  cut  into  the  mountain 
sides,  and  are  suspended  over  mountain  gorges,  evincing  masterly  engi- 
neering skill. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  participate 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  country  ; this  interest  they  have  retained,  and  it 
has  taught  them  self-government.  The  Danish  Sovereigns  ruled  with  de- 
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spotic  power,  and  contrary  to  their  solemn  oaths,  made  at  times  great  inroads 
on  public  rights  and  privileges,  till  unpleasant  warnings  compelled  them  to 
desist  from  such  a suicidal  policy,  when  they  left  the  people  in  possession  of 
their  rights,  in  order  to  regain  their  good  will.  This  watchfulness  is  still 
alive,  which  caused  the  late  Mr.  Wheaton — who  represented  this  country 
at  the  Courts  of  Copenhagen  and  Berlin — to  say  that  M Norway  was  the 
hotbed  of  democracy  in  Europe.” 

The  Norwegian  of  the  present  day  is  loyal,  manly,  independent,  respect- 
ful, reliable,  and  a great  lover  of  his  country  and  its  constitution.  Their 
songs  inspire  them  with  these  virtues,  and  with  their  Sages  relate  to  them 
the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors  who  planted  the  seed  of  civil  liberty 
wherever  they  settled,  the  fruits  of  which  are  seen  in  England  and  have 
been  transplanted  to  this  country. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  large  import  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions. 
An  alpine  land  like  Norway,  with  fertile  valleys  and  good  grazings,  ought  to 
feed  itself,  but  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  before-named 
pursuits  to  the  great  detriment  of  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  occu- 
pation which  sustains  the  States,  namely  : that  of  agriculture  and  of  cattle 
raising.  Of  late  years  the  Statesmen  and  political  economists  of  Norway 
have  seen  this  great  error  and  are  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  evil  by  estab- 
lishing agricultural  schools,  publishing  journals,  and  works  on  agriculture, 
importing  cattle  to  improve  the  breed,  and  educating  and  elevating  the 
farming  class  to  their  true  position  in  society.  There  is  however  one  draw- 
back which  the  farmer  encounters — the  early  frost,  which  often  in  one  night 
destroys  the  labor  of  the  season.  A more  perfect  knowledge  of  cultivating 
the  soil  by  bringing  the  crops  forward  to  an  earlier  maturity  would,  in  some 
measure,  prevent  this  misfortune. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  has  caused  so  large  emigration 
from  that  country  to  the  Western  States  of  this,  which  commenced  twenty 
years  ago  or  more.  The  emigrants  are  mainly  from  the  farming  class ; 
some  of  them  bring  money  with  which  to  buy  their  land,  others  bring  only 
their  industrious  habits  and  strong  muscles,  and  occasionally  their  spiritual 
guide  accompanies  them.  They  are  settled  mainly  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Indiana.  The  Scandinavians  being  mainly  from  Norway,  with 
their  descendants  numbered  three  years  ago  150,000,  published  ten  secular 
and  religious  papers  in  Danish — which  is  the  spoken  language  of  Norway — 
and  Swedish  languages. 

Last  year  the  number  of  emigrants  from  there  was  over  8000,  and  this 
year  it  is  said  to  be  still  larger.  Of  late  years  they  enter  this  country  via 
Quebec,  where  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  passengers  to  the  tunnage  of 
the  vessel  has  been  less  stringent  than  here,  and  where  the  vessels  are  more 
certain  of  a return  cargo  of  deals  to  Europe.  In  the  present  war  for  civil 
liberty  they  are  true  to  their  cherished  principles,  and  do  their  part  in  the 
field  to  restore  their  adopted  country  to  its  true  position  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  rights  of  man. 

My  object  in  sending  you  the  above  details  is  to  give  your  readers  a better 
idea  than  they  perhaps  have  of  the  resources  and  wants  of  Norway,  especially 
their  need  of  breadstuff's,  of  which  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  my 
native  land  always  imports  largely.  Cannot  the  direct  trade  of  America 
with  Norway  be  increased  with  advantage  to  both  parties. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Lowell,  Nov,  15,  1862  P.  Anderson. 
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BANK  CIRCULATION— PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1861,  the  circulation  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  State* 
was,  in  1856-’57,  $214,778,822 ; in  1857-’58,  3155,208,344;  in  1858- 
’59,  $193,306,818;  in  1859-’60,  $207,102,477;  in  1860-’61,  $202,- 
005,767.  ♦ 

This  circulation,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1861,  was  divided  as  follows : 


Eastern  States $44,991,285 

Middle  States 52,873,851 

Southern  States 39,552,760 

Southwestern  States 34,600,785 

Western  States 29,987,086 

Total $202,005,767 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  Middle,  Eastern  and  Western  States, 
the  circulation  was  about  $128,000,000  at  that  time.  To  compare,  then, 
the  present  with  the  past,  let  us  take  the  returns  we  have  given  in  our 
bank  tables  this  month,  and  we  will  form  a pretty  correct  idea  of  our 
present  position.  First,  as  to  the  Eastern  States,  we  have — 

Circulation  June,  1861.  Circulation  June,  1862.  Increase. 


New  Hampshire $2,985,894  $3,183,255  $197,351 

May,  1862.  Not.,  1862. 

Rhode  Island 1,979,828  4,264,400  2,982,420 

April,  1862.  Not.,  1862. 

Massachusetts.. 19,671,000  27,559,183  7,888,183 

Total $24,636,722  $35,006,838  $11,067,954 


In,  therefore,  these  three  Eastern  States  there  has  been  an  increase,  as 
will  be  seen,  of  about  45  per  cent  Taking  this  as  the  probable  rate  of 
increase  in  the  other  Eastern  States  and  we  have  a circulation  from  that 
source  as  follows : 

June,  1861.  Increase  45  p.  o.  Preset  circulation 
of  £aat’n  States. 

Circulation  of  Eastern  States,  $44,991,285  $20,246,018  $65,237,303 

Next  look  at  the  returns  of  the  Middle  States  given  in  our  bank  tables. 
We  have — 

Circulate  JanM  1861.  Circulate  Sept,  1862.  Increase. 

New  York  City  and  State. . . *28,239,950  *37,557,373  *9,317,423 

New  Jersey 4,164,799  8,124,528  3,959,729 

Pennsylvania  Banks 15,830,033  22,550,000  6,719,967 

Total *48,234,782  *68,231,901  *19,997,119 
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Here  the  increase  will  be  found  to  be  about  41  per  cent.  Taking  the 
same  rate  of  increase  in  all  tha  Middle  States  and  we  have  a circulation 
from  that  source  as  follows : 

June,  1801.  Increase.  PresHclrculaCnof 

Middle  States. 

Circulation  of  Middle  States,  $52,873,851  $21,678,278  $74,552,129 

By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  these  three  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  issued,  in  1801,  all  but  $6,000,000  of  the  circu- 
lation then  issued  by  the  Middle  States,  and  that  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire^  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  issued  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  circulation  of  the  Eastern  States.  Hence  the  calculation  we  have 
made  as  to  the  circulation  of  the  banks  of  all  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
based  upon  the  present  and  past  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  States 
named,  may  be  considered  perfectly  reliable. 

As  to  the  circulation  of  the  Western  States,  our  figures  are  not  as  re- 
cent as  we  could  wish,  and  we  have  not  attempted  therefore  to  give  their 
returns  in  full.  Yet  from  the  data  we  have,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  their  percentage  of  increase  has  at  least  been  as  great  as  the  other 
portions  of  our  country.  Putting  this  increase  of  the  Western  States  at 
41  per  cent,  we  have  the  following  statement  in  full  of  our  present  bank 
circulation : 

Circulation  June,  1861.  Increase.  Present  circulation. 


Eastern  States $44,991,285  $20,246,018  $65,237,303 

Middle  States 52,873,851  21,678,278  74,552,129 

Western  States 29,987,086  14,987,052  44,974,138 


Total $127,852,222  $56,911,348  $184,763,570 


The  amount  of  paper  issued  by  the  government  is  $200,000,000  or 
more.  Of  this,  however,  probably  $50,000,000  is  held  as  a reserve  by 
the  banks  and  is  not  in  circulation.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  following  is  a pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  present  circulation 
in  the  North : 


Amount  issued  by  the  banks,  as  above $184,763,570 

Amount  issued  by  government,  and  now  in  circulation . . 150,000,000 


Total  circulation  at  the  present  time $334,763,570 

“ “ June,  1861 127,852,222 
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•IONS  OF  R B CO VBRV — PAPER  MONET— ARREARS -CASH  BUSINESS — DEMAND  FOR  MONET — IMPORTS 
— INCREASED  COST—  COUNTERM ANDKD — TABLE  OF  IMPORTS -RATE  OF  DUTIES  AND  EXCHANGE — 
DUTIES— AVERAGE  RATES  - FRAUDS— EXPORTS— HIGH  RATE  OF  BILLS— TABLE  OF  EXPORTS  — 
DOMESTIC  GOODS— WHEAT  EXPORTED— PRICE  IN  LIVERPOOL- FREIGHTS  — APPARENT  LOSS— THE 
Mi90"— SPECIE  SHIPMENTS— DECLINE  OF  GRAIN  ABROAD— EXCHANGE— RATES  OF— TABLE  “MODE 
' OF  QUOTING— PAR  OF— DECLINE  OF.  CURRENCY— PARIS  BILLS— SALES  OF  GOLD— BOARD  OF  BRO- 
KERS—RESTORATION  OF  GOLD — TIME  6ALE8— SPECULATIONS— APPARENT  LOSS — EFFECT  OF  SHORT 
SALES— NEW  LOAN — STRINGENT  MONEY  MARKET— RATE  OF  NEGOTIATION— GREAT  FALL  IN  PRICE- 
PRICE  OF  STOCKS— BANK  LOANS  AND  DEPOSITS  — CONGRESS— FINANCES— ONLY  ONE  MODE— LARGE 
DEBT— HEAVY  TAXES  NECESSARY. 


Tiiere  has  been,  during  the  last  month,  some  degree  of  recovery 
from  the  general  depression  which  has  lain  heavily  upon  all  business 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  usual  effect  of  long  continued 
inaction  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  adaptedness  to  the  existing  state  of 
things.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  productive  industry  in  operation, 
and  a consequent  demand  for  supplies  and  merchandise  interchangeably 
which  must  take  place,  and  on  this  basis  trade  slowly  increases  in  com- 
pany with  that  unusual  and  extra  business  which  grows  out  of  the  war 
supplies  required  by  the  government.  The  large  amount  of  paper 
money,  averaging  about  $600,000  per  day,  paid  out  by  the  government, 
has  aided  the  demand  for  merchandise  to  some  extent,  but  the  amount 
has  borne  a very  inadequate  proportion  to  the  government  expenses. 
The  army  is  in  arrears  for  pay  many  months,  and  the  smaller  channels 
of  business  are  clogged  by  that  fact — small  credits  have  been  created  on 
the  basis  of  the  pay  which  has  not  been  forthcoming,  and  4the  con- 
sumption of  mechandise  has  been  checked.  Four  months  pay  of  the 
army  exceeds  $50,000,000,  which,  withheld,  seriously  affects  retail  busi- 
ness. The  debts  of  contractors  and  other  parties  for  shipping,  construc- 
tion, &c.,  form  an  important  item  in  the  demand  for  money.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  case  that  a large  proportion  of  the  business  done  is  for  cash — 
a circustance  which  rather  increases  the  abundance  of  money  than  other- 
wise. In  ordinary  years,  when  business  has  been  conducted  *on  six 
months  paper,  discounted  at  bank,  the  autumn  months  are  invariably 
marked  by  a rise  in  the  value  of  money,  caused  by  the  maturity  of  paper, 
to  meet  which  much  difficulty  is  encountered.  This  year  the  demand 
for  money  has  not  been  felt,  but  notwithstanding  the  speculations  in 
stocks  money  has  remained  uniformly  cheap  until  it  began  to  be  affected 
by  the  arrearages  of  the  government.  The  importation  of  goods  has 
been  similarly  influenced,  since  the  demand  did  not  cause  a rise  in  prices 
equal  to  the  rise  in  cost,  through  the  high  price  of  exchange,  extra  duties, 
and  the  value  of  gold.  A considerable  quantity  of  goods  was,  therefore, 
countermanded,  and  the  amount  entered  for  the  month  has  declined  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month,  although  it  is  much  larger  than  for 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  imports 
for  the' month : 
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IMPORTS,  PORT  OP  NXW  YORK. 

/——Entered  for * 

Specie.  Free  goods.  Consumption.  Warehouse.  Total. 

January $168,668  $2,662,060  $6,663,896  $8,141,726  $12,620,829 

February 62,007  3,881,478  7,068,174  8,870,486  18,872,140 

March 89,827  8,476,004  10,812,689  4,841,846  18,719,866 

April 26,162  2,282,816  7,141,197  8,868,218  18,262,882 

May 110,888  1,146,098  8,091,120  4,600,920  12,948,516 

June 61,023  1,122,092  7,278,968  2,874,127  12,886,195 

July 219,001  1,881,982  18,799,605  4,502,764  20,358,202 

August 92,718  982.992  10,289,427  2 989.721  14,804,848 

September. 121,818  1,784,804  11,890,711  4,861,084  18,147,917 

October 256,676  1,004,870  8,462,654  8,689,806  18,418,906 

Total,  10  months.  $1,202,253  $19,814,625  $91,087,726  $39,166,697  $151,270,801 

“ 1861 86,826,058  25,816,026  46,296,498  86,575,280  148,512,857 


The  decline  in  importations  has  been  important,  but  a glance  at  the  table 
on  another  page  will  show  that  the  cost  of  importation  largely  increased  in 
October.  Thus,  exchange  averaged  in  September  128  per  cent,  in  October 
141 — an  increase  of  13  per  cent;  gold  in  September  averaged  19  per  cent, 
in  October  28  per  cent — an  increase  of  9 per  cent;  and  in  October  the  tax 
law  began  to  operate.  Thus,  an  article  that  cost  $1  00  and  paid  40  per 
cent  duties,  would,  in  September,  cost  to  import  it,  $1  76.  In  October 
the  same  article  would  cost  $2  05 — a rise  of  nearly  30  per  cent  in  cost, 
and  this  was  not  warranted  by  any  corresponding  rise  in  market  value, 
and  some  depression  took  place  in  the  amount  imported,  involving  a cor- 
responding decline  in  the  government  revenues.  The  average  rate  of  duty 
collected  for  October  this  year  is,  it  appears,  37  per  cent,  and  for  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year  26  per  cent — an  increase  of  11  per  cent  in 
average  duty.  The  government  has  not,  however,  collected  all  the  taxes, 
since  extensive  frauds  by  collusion  of  clerks  in  the  custom-house  of  New 
York  have  deprived  the  government  of  a considerable  amount  of  what 
was  its  due.  How  far  these  frauds  may  have  affected  the  accuracy  of  the 
sum  of  the  imports  there  is  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  port  have  been  enormously  large  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, incited,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  by  the  great  rise  in  bills,  which  at 
one  time  reached  52  per  cent  sterling,  giving  the  shipper  a large  margin 
for  his  bills.  Accordingly  the  sum  of  the  exports  far  exceeds  that  for  any 
previous  month  in  the  history  of  the  port.  Exclusive  of  specie,  the 
amount  has  exceeded  $20,000,000,  and  as  compared  with  previous  months 
is  as  follows : 

KXFOET8,  FORT  OF  NIW  YORK. 

/ Foreign.  > 


Specie.  Free.  Dutiable.  Domestic  Total. 

January $2,668874  $27,198  $149,498  $12,063,477  $14,948,487 

February 8,776,919  49,066  208,767  10,078,101  14.112.848 

March 2,471,233  65,888  458,917  8,986,176  11.980,714 

April 4,037,675  66,350  607,678  8,002,094  12, '503, 797 

May 6,164,636  76,971  762,797  9,837,693  16,342,097 

June 9,867,614  43,368  872,661  10,048,832  20,882,376 

July 8,067,837  1,117,193  449,948  14,050,437  23,684,915 

August 8,713,532  417.100  256,680  13,046,389  17,833.701 

September 8,086,919  672,672  667,987  14,734,998  19,061.471 

October 6,707,519  179,205  434,265  19,476,947  26,797.936 

Total,  10  months.  $49,550,658  2,699,821  $4,263,668  $120,814,189  $176,828,286 
“ 1861 3,294,852  2,087,600  4,882,275  108,464,788  11^,129,415 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  domestic  exports  took  a large  development 
in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  shipping  business  was  acted  upon  by  the 
exchange  in  a manner  similar  to  that  of  October.  Bills  from  18  per  cent 
in  the  middle  of  June,  rose  to  31  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  exports  re- 
ceived a great  impetus,  which,  from  the  same  cause,  was  much  more  vig- 
orous in  October.  The  exports  of  flour  in  that  month  were  114,230  bbls. 
and  8,332,003  bushels  of  wheat  These  two  items  alone  gave  $12,000,000 
out  of  the  $20,000,000  exported,  and  were  shipped  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumers  of  goods  here.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  October  extra  United 
States  flour  was,  in  Liverpool,  24s.  per  bbl.,  or  $5  81.  In  New  York  it 
was  $6  40,  and  freights  60  cents,  making  $7  00,  or  $1  19  per  bbl.  more 
than  it  realized  in  Liverpool.  The  shipper,  however,  got  for  his  bill  30 
per  cent  above  par,  in  paper,  making  $1  74  or  55  cents  apparent  profit. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  extr^  30  per  cent  is  paid  by  the  importer  of 
goods  and  charged  to  the  consumers  of  these  goods.  Thus  the  farmer 
pays  in  the  prices  of  his  tea  and  coffee  the  extra  price  which  the  shipper 
of  flour  gets  for  his  bill.  The  people  cannot  pay  these  increased  expenses 
— hence  the  decline  in  the  imports.  If  this  extra  paper  value  of  exports 
is  deducted  from  the  apparent  $20,000,000  of  domestic  produce  shipped, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  amount  applicable  to  the  payment  of  $13,- 
413,000  of  imports  is  only  $15,000,000,  which  hardly  covers  the  amount 
— leaving  for  interest  on  stocks,  government  naval  and  diplomatic  ex- 
penses, remittances  of  capital  for  stocks  sold  on  foreign  account,  and  the 
large  bill  for  Americans  traveling  abroad,  a round  sura  to  be  sent* in  spe- 
cie, and  the  amount  of  the  metals  forwarded  has  accordingly  been  large. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  the  fears  created  by  the  operations  of  the  Confed- 
erate steamer  “ 290,”  in  destroying  so  many  American  vessels,  retarded  ship- 
ments and  raised  the  cost  of  freight  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  shipments  of  spe- 
cie are  made  mostly  in  the  British  steamers,  which  are  not  supposed  liable 
to  capture.  The  comparative  shipments  of  specie  have  been  as  follows : 


8FK0IE  AND  PRICK  OP  GOLD. 


1 8( 

Received. 

11. 

Exported. 

Received. 

Exported. 

-1862. 

Qold  in  bank. 

Price  of  gold. 

Jan.  4.. . 



$442,147  $28,983,878 

2 a 4 prem- 

M 11... 

$1,446,886 

$886,928 

1,036,025 

26,378,070 

4 a 6 

ii 

“ 18... 

1,446,219 

647,708 

26,120,869 

4 a 4* 

“ 

11  25... 

1,246,029 

$22,866 

627,767 

322,918 

310,484 

26,698,728 

2 a 8* 

** 

Feb.  1... 

1,514,154 

289,669 

27,479,583 

8*  a 3* 

it 

“ 9... 

•l, 052,818 

116,698 

854,000 

970,285 

28,196,666 

8*  a 8f 

“ 16... 

1,056,426 

117,101 

614,146 

1,156,154 

28,114,148 

4 a 4* 

ft 

“ 22... 

187,253 

769,247 

784,512 

28,875,992 

8 aSf 

»( 

March  1 . . 

866, 765 

176,161 

741,109 

510,774 

29,826,969 

2 a2i 

t* 

“ 8... 

679,076 

685,236 

80,436,644 

80,773,050 

l*a2f 

(« 

w 15... 

815,524 

128,816 

677,068 

477,885 

2 a li 

(« 

“ 22... 

91,161 

6,088 

540,968 

82,028,890 

Hal* 

4* 

“ 29... 

699,697 

490,868 

779,664 

82,841,862 

l*al* 

it 

April  5.. . 

996,445 

628,708 

681,292 

678,826 

38,764,882 

li  a 1 

44 

“ 12... 

1,110,281 

828,906 

828,127 

1,506,728 

84,594,668 

If  a 2* 

44 

“ 19... 

617,279 

698,432 

84,671,528 

2 a H 

ll 

“ 26... 

844,677 

1,000 

686,546 

410,804 

1,151,300 

85,297,944 

Half 

<4 

May  2. . . 

800 

712,275 

35.176,828 

2f  a3f 

(4 

“ 9... 

868,600 

27,695 

484,019 

1,574,166 

82,239,868 

3J  a 8i 

44 

M 17... 

766,102 

604,682 

1,093,031 

80,280,697 

8 a8f 

44 

“ 24... 

1,918,865 

604,682 

938,032 

80,672,760 

8f  a8* 

44 

- 81... 

2,282,187 

500 

224,911 

881,452 

81,397,284 

8*  a3f 

44 
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61. 

-1862. 

— > 

Received. 

Exported. 

Received. 

Exported. 

Qold  in  bank.  Price  of  gold. 

June  7.. 

. 1,618,876 

660 

563,085 

1,647,299 

31,284,882  8*  a 4* 

M 

it 

14.. 

617,861 

18,976 

862,391 

1,990,327 

81,162,048  4*  a 6* 

U 

M 

21. 

986,143 

222,646 

612,461 

8,166,988 

81,047,946  6 a 6* 

“ 

u 

28., 

2,070 

893,212 

8,094.101 

80.882,626  7 a 9| 

a 

July 

6. 

811,268 

2,200 

2,647.060 

31,790,519  9 a 10 

44 

44 

12*. 

1,688 

641,451 

2,424,916 

82.098,174  9*  a 17 

« 

44 

19’. 

..  1,244,000 

1,760 

441,179 

1,846,023 

31.926,609  17  a 20 

44 

44 

27.. 

4,000 

784,687 

33,064,575  16*  a 17 

u 

Aug 

2.. 

. 2,128,240 

1,382 

Qold«n  GaU loct  748,623 

84,022,490  14*  a 16 

44 

44 

9.. 

.... 

964,422 

890,552 

84,611,069  12^  » 13 

“ 

44 

IS.. 

941,081 

700 

i 

700,431 

86,301,778  14J  a 16 

44 

44 

28.. 

. 1,174,484 

1.040 

1,089,111 

919.825 

35,688,486  15  a 164 

44 

44 

80.. 

. 767,629 

9.280 

1,187,644 

36,640,984.  16  a 16* 

44 

Sept  6.. 

. 1,100,693 

5,120 

807,668 

551,097 

86,138.928  16*  a 18* 

44 

44 

18.. 

69,869 

1,042.835 

87,126,245  19  a 19* 

u 

4. 

20.. 

. 963,340 

11,150 

984,416 

9 490,895 

37,868,037  17  a 174 

u 

44 

27.. 

758,286 

996,892 

87.592,652  16  a 164 

H 

Oct. 

4.. 

, 987,776 

7,100 

718,075 

38.825,587  224  a 22* 

U 

44 

11.. 

2,011 

807,616 

2,255,618 

89,263,086  23*  a 24 

M 

41 

18.. 

. 1,011,707 

8,921 

1,714,551 

88,759,266  834  a 374 

It 

44 

25.. 

. 1,026,882 

2,006 

768,121 

2,024,880 

87,453,531  27  a 81* 

W 

Nov.  1.. 

2.981 

351,647 

87,980.436  31  a 814 

u 

44 

8.. 

878,805 

3.685 

711,607 

88,794,768  824  * *2* 

u 

44 

16.. 

. 876,730 

82,906 

708,731 

1,894,708 

89,348,947  814  a 82 

a 

44 

28.. 

. 829,807 



921,207 

2,458,529 

88,110,216  30  a 80* 

i« 

Total. . 

86,790,671 

8,808,018  21,169,628 

65,884,015 

The  impulse  given  to  shipments  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  exchange  in 
the  month  of  October  subsided  with  the  reaction  in  the  price  of  bills, 
but  was  resumed  again  in  November,  when  the  decline  in  bills  and  the 
rise  in  freights,  accompanied  by  a considerable  decline  in  the  price  of 
breadstuff's  in  England,  checked  the  exports  of  produce.  During  the 
month  of  October  the  general  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  fell 
from  53$.  to  48$.  per  quarter,  or  15  cents  per  bushel,  making  nearly  20 
cents  in  the  amount  in  paper  to  be  drawn  for.  The  price  of  wheat  at  the 
beginning  of  November  was  in  England  24  cents  less  per  bushel  than  at 
the  same  date  of  the  previous  year.  The  very  large  importations,  par- 
ticularly from  America,  were  the  cause  of  this  decline.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  shipped  to  England  this  year  in  September  1 to  November  18,  is 
9,132,417  bushels,  or  4,028,659  greater  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  rates  of  sterling  bills  have  continued  very  high,  governed  by  the 
price  of  gold  and  by  the  demand  for  remittance.  The  rates  have  been 
as  follows : 


RATES  07  EXCHANGE. 


London. 

Paris. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort 

Hamburg. 

Berlin. 

Dec. 

1, 

109 

a 

109* 

6.25 

a 5 . 15 

40* 

a 40* 

41 

a 41* 

85* 

a 36 

78* 

a 74 

15, 

110* 

a 

110* 

6.15 

a 6 . 10 

414 

a 41* 

41* 

a 42 

86* 

a 87 

74 

a 74 

Jan. 

1, 

110* 

a 

118 

6.124  a 6.06 

42 

a 42* 

42* 

a 48 

87* 

a 88 

74* 

a 75* 

• 4 

16, 

1184 

a 

114 

6 06 

a 4.90 

424 

a 48* 

484 

a 43* 

8^* 

a 88* 

75* 

a 76 

Feb. 

1, 

118 

a 

118* 

6.10 

a 4 95 

42* 

a 48* 

48* 

a 43* 

87 

a 38* 

75* 

a 76* 

u 

16. 

116 

a 

1164 

4 974  a4.90 

42* 

a 48* 

48* 

a 44 

87* 

a 88* 

76* 

a 77 

Mar 

1, 

112 

a 

113 

5.06 

a 5.00 

42* 

a 43 

42* 

a 48 

87 

a 37* 

75* 

a 75 

u 

16, 

1124 

a 

1124 

6 . 07i 

4 a 5.03* 

42* 

a 43 

42* 

a 43* 

86* 

a 87* 

74* 

a 75* 

*4 

22, 

111 

a 

112* 

6.08*  a 6.00* 

42 

a 424 

42* 

a 42* 

36* 

a 87* 

74 

a 74* 

M 

29, 

111 

a 

112 

5.10 

a 5 .05 

42 

a 42* 

42* 

a 42* 

86* 

a 37* 

74 

a 74* 
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London. 

Pari.. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort. 

Hamburg. 

Berlin. 

Apr. 

5, 

1114 

a 1124 

6.07*  a 6.024 

42* a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

36*  a 87* 

744  a 76 

12, 

Hit 

a 1124 

5.10 

a 6.084 

42  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

86*  a 37* 

744  a 74* 

u 

19, 

mi 

a 112* 

5.10 

a 5.08* 

41*  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

86*  a 87* 

74 

a 74* 

u 

26, 

mi 

a 112* 

5.024  a 5.074 

42* a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

36*  a 87* 

74*  a 74* 

Hay 

2, 

1124 

a 118* 

4 974  a 5.024 

42* a 42* 

42*  a 47* 

87  a 87* 

74*  a 74* 

t* 

10, 

113 

a 114 

4.914  a 5.02* 

42*  a 48 

42*  a 43* 

87* a 87* 

75 

a 76} 

t« 

17, 

113 

a 114 

4.964 

: a 5.00 

42*  a 43 

42*  a 48* 

87*  a 88 

75 

a 76} 

i< 

24, 

1144 

a 115 

4.924 

r a 5 . 00 

42*  a 48 

48  a 43* 

37*  a 88 

75} a 76} 

ti 

31, 

114 

a 114* 

4.95*  a 4.91* 

42* a 43* 

48*  a 48* 

87*  a 88* 

76}  a 76 

June  7, 

114 

a 116 

4 95 

a 4.91 

43  a 48* 

48*  a 43* 

87*  a 88* 

76}  a 76 

it 

14, 

1174 

a 118 

4 76 

a 4 .82 

48* a 44* 

44*  a 46 

89  a 89* 

76} a 77} 

M 

26, 

1204 

a 121 

4.70 

a 4.66 

44*  a 45 

45  a 45* 

40  a 40* 

78 

a 78} 

July 

3, 

120 

a 122 

4.70 

a 4 . 624 

66*  a 46* 

45  a 46* 

45  a 45* 

79 

a 79} 

ti 

12, 

127. 

a 129 

4.88* 

a 4.81* 

48  a 49 

48  a 49 

42*  a 48* 

84*  a 85* 

it 

19, 

1284 

a 131 

4.87* 

a 4.82* 

48*  a 49 

46*  a 49 

43  a 44 

86j 

\ a 87* 

II 

27, 

126 

a 129 

4.45 

a 4.85 

47* a 48* 

48  a 48* 

41*  a 42* 

85* 

a 86* 

Aug. 

2, 

126 

a 127 

4.62 

a 4.65 

47*  a 48* 

47*  a 48* 

41*  a 42 

82 

a 83 

i« 

9, 

124 

a 126 

4 55 

a 4.47* 

47  a 47* 

47*  a 47* 

41  a 42 

82 

a 82* 

it 

16, 

1264 

a 127* 

4.45 

a 4.40 

47*  a 47* 

47*  a 48 

42  a 42* 

83 

a 8.3* 

it 

23, 

1*26* 

a 128 

4.45 

a 4.40 

47* a 47* 

47*  a 48 

41* a 41* 

82* 

a 03* 

ti 

30, 

126* 

a 127* 

4.45 

a 4.40 

47*  a 47* 

47*  a 48 

42  a 42* 

88* 

a 84 

Sept 

. 6, 

128* 

a 130 

4.36* 

a 4.324 

48*  a 49 

48*  a 49* 

42*  a 48 

86 

a 85* 

*• 

13, 

1264 

a 181 

4.86* 

a 4.80 

48* a 49* 

49  a 49* 

42*  a 48* 

85* 

a 86* 

it 

20, 

128* 

a 129* 

4.42 

a 4.35 

48*  a 48* 

48*  a 48* 

42*  a 42* 

85 

a 85* 

M 

27, 

1284 

a 129* 

4 40 

a 4.82 

48*  a 49 

48*  a 49 

42*  a 43 

85* 

a 86 

Oct. 

4, 

1844 

a 1364 

4.20 

a 4. 15 

50*  a 51* 

50*  a 51 

44*  a 45 

88 

a 89 

U 

11, 

1874 

a 1424 

4.12 

a 4.00 

61*  a 53 

62*  a 58* 

46  a 47 

92 

a 94 

II 

18, 

148 

a 152 

4 90 

a 3.90 

68  a 52 

52  a 58 

46  a 47 

91 

a 98 

<1 

25, 

148 

a 1454 

8.90 

a 3 85 

64*  a 55 

64*  a 55 

48  a 47* 

96* 

a 96* 

Nov. 

1, 

1434 

a 145* 

8.95 

a 8 86* 

54*  a 55 

54*  a 56* 

47* a 48* 

97 

a 97* 

ti 

8, 

1454 

a 147 

3.87* 

a 3.824 

55*  a 66* 

55*  a 56 

48*  a 48* 

97 

a 97* 

it 

16, 

1454 

a 1452 

3.874 

a 8.824 

55*  a 65* 

55*  a 56 

48  a 48* 

97 

a 97* 

ii 

23, 

1434 

a 144* 

3.974 

a 8.90 

54*  a 55 

54*  a 65* 

47*  a 48* 

96* 

a 96* 

The  rate  of  sterling  bills  remaining  about  13  per  cent  above  the  price 
of  gold,  gives  a high  rate  for  the  bills  as  measured  in  specie.  The  mode 
of  quoting  sterling  gives  rise  to  much  misconception  in  relation  to  the 
exchange.  Thus,  the  actual  par  of  American  for  British  gold  is 
*4  84  for  a pound  sterling,  that  is  to  say,  the  exact  quantity  of  pure  gold 
in  $4  84,  is  the  same  as  in  a sovereign,  or  $4,844  gold  dollars  melted 
and  coined  would  make  exactly  1,000  sovereigns,  that  is  the  actual  par; 
but  custom  has  continued  to  call  the  £ $4  44,  which  was  its  value  in 
Spanish  silver  before  there  was  any  American  coin.  With  the  change  in 
the  American  coins,  per  cent  added  upon  the  old  dollar,  $4  44  is  called 
the  par . The  price  of  bills  at  145$.,  gives  $6  44  as  the  price  in  paper  of 
the  £,  which  is  $4  84  in  gold.  Hence  the  paper  in  which  ihe  quotation 
is  made,  has  depreciated  26  per  cent.  On  Paris  the  quotation  is  different, 
the  par  is  5 francs  19  centimes  for  $1  in  gold,  but  the  French  will  now 
only  give  3 francs  85  centimes  for  one  paper  dollar,  a decline  of  1 franc 
34  centimes  or  26  per  cent.  In  this  case  there  is  no  fictitious  premium 
on  gold  or  exchange,  but  the  real  decline  of  26  per  cent  in  the  value 
of  the  paper  used  here  as  a currency,  and  with  that  decline  the  precious 
metals  become  daily  scarcer.  The  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Brokers,  in  stopping  transactions  in  gold  at  the  board,  at  the  wish  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  weakly  imagined  he  could  make  his 
paper  promises  valuable  by  keeping  gold  out  of  sight,  has  been  recinded, 
and  gold  is  now  not  only  dealt  in  as  before,  but  is  speculated  in  on  time. 
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The  effort  seems  to  be,  by  making  very  large  time  sales  of  gold  at  30  @ 
60  days,  to  fictitiously  depress  the  market  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  Congress,  when  the  financial  report  shall  have  been  made.  The  effort  is 
so  manifestly  ruinous  to  individuals,  that  is  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  they 
would  engage  in  it,  unless  very  ample  guaranties  were  behind  them.  The 
gold  was  restored  to  the  banks  on  the  17th,  and  in  four  days  $900,000 
was  sold,  one-half  on  time,  by  persons  who  did  not  hold  it.  The  exporters 
took  the  time  sales,  and  as  it  is  delivered  to  them  it  will  leave  the  country. 
The  “ short  sales  ” of  the  gold  are  therefore  a premium  to  export  it. 
When  the  gold  can  be  had  at  a low  rate,  bills  are  lower,  and  consequently 
there  is  less  disposition  to  ship  produce.  Hence,  all  the  Iosb  sustained  \>j 
attempting  to  get  down  the  price  of  gold  for  political  effect,  is  actually  a 
premium  paid  to  cause  it  to  rise  at  a later  period.  The  high  rate  of  gold 
seemed  to  alarm  the  department  in  relation  to  the  flood  of  paper,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  issue  the  $13,500,000  three-year’  7^-  bonds  that  remained 
of  the  $1 50,000,000,  which  were  authorized,  and  of  which  the  banks  took 
$100,000,000  at  par  for  specie.  The  amount  of  bids  for  the  lot  was 
$23,500,000,  and  the  award  was  made  at  an  average  of  3£  per  cent  ; the 
range  of  bids  was  3.05  @ 4 per  cent  The  market  price  for  the  day  was 
104.  The  Secretary  had  these  notes  on  hand  a year,  and  did  not  issue 
them,  but  continued  to  pay  out  paper  money.  The  rate  of  money  in  the 
market  was  very  low  all  the  Fall,  although  the  speculation  in  stocks  had 
absorbed  a good  deal,  but  when  the  Secretary  was  ready  to  sell  his  bonds, 
he,  with  singular  fatuity,  went  first  to  the  banks  and  borrowed  the  amount 
in  advance.  To  lend  him  the  sum,  the  banks  called  in  loans,  and  dis- 
turbed the  market  so  as  to  cause  a rise  in  the  value  of  money,  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Treasury  that  it  should  be 
cheap.  The  real  price  of  the  loan,  as  compared  with  that  taken  by  the 
banks  last  year,  was  77  per  cent,  or  23  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  An 
English  or  Canadian  capitalist,  who  might  last  year  have  bought  the 
bonds  for  100,  would  this  year  get  them  for  77.  The  general  price  of 
stocks  has  been  as  follows  : 
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The  rate  of  money  rose  under  this  loan  operation  to  6@  7 on  “call.” 
The  bank  returns  in  another  column  Indicate  that  loans  increased  and 
the  deposits  diminished  under  the  transaction.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  gold  being  no  longer  currency,  all  the  operations  of  the  banks  are 
based  on  the  legal  tender  notes,  and  they  are  therefore  compelled  to  keep 
a reserve  of  those  notes  on  hand,  and  this  absorbs  a large  amount.  It  is 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rise  in  prices  has  of  itself  swollen  the 
sum  of  the  deposits,  and  the  amount  of  the  loans.  The  shape  in  which 
the  Gnances  will  come  before  Congress  is  matter  of  great  solicitude.  There 
are  many  projects  of  improving  the  finances  of  the  government  by  chang- 
ing the  descriptions  of  paper  to  be  issued  and  the  mode  of  borrowing, — 
as  if  borrowing  in  any  shape  was  a remedy  for  a deficient  treasury.  The 
idle  boast  of  Mr.  Chase,  that  his  paper  money  is  a loan  “ without  inter- 
est” from  the  people,  comes  home  with  melancholy  force  to  the  hearth- 
stones of  the  poor,  who,  in  the  extra  price  of  fuel  and  food,  are  paying 
with  their  heart's  blood  for  the  use  of  that  money.  The  number  of  men 
in  the  army  has  been  estimated  at  800,000.  If  half  of  them  have  fam- 
ilies, and  those  families  consume  the  usual  estimate  of  one  barrel 
of  flour  per  annum  each,  then  those  families  alone  pay  $600,000  per 
annum  tax  on  the  single  article  of  flour,  which  the  shipper  sells  in  Liver- 
pool for  $1  60  per  barrel  less  than  in  New  York.  The  pay  of  the  soldier 
is  fixed  at  $18  per  month,  while,  by  the  use  of  the  paper  money,  all  the 
articles  they  buy  with  it  have  risen  30  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
soldiers  alone  pay  $30,000,000  per  annum  tax  on  Mr.  Chase’s  loan  with- 
out interest. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  sorrowful  course  of  this  paper 
money  can  be  retraced,  and  that  is,  by  a truthful  statement  of  the  present 
amount  of  debt  and  a clear  statement  of  current  expenditures — to  present 
the  exact  facts  to  Congress  and  to  the  public.  The  next  step  is  to  im- 
pose taxes  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  current  expenditure,  and  then  fund 
the  existing  outstanding  paper  at  any  price  to  get  it  out  of  the  market. 
No  observing  man  dreams  that  the  debt  is  at  this  moment  less  than 
$1,200,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Chase  and 
others.  That  sum  cannot  be  placed  under  8 per  cent,  and  will  cost,  with 
the  sinking  fund,  over  $100,000,000  per  annum,  which  must  be  raised  by 
taxes,  in  addition  to  the  $800,000,000  per  annum  of  war  and  ordinary 
expenses.  Last  year  the  report  of  Mr.  Chase  caused  the  banks  to  sus- 
pend, because  it  destroyed  confidence.  That  confidence  has  shown  no 
disposition  to  revive  under  the  system  of  false  statements  and  conceal- 
ments, in  violation  of  law,  that  has  been  practised  in  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic debt.  The  time  is  now  fast  approaching  when  nothing  will  stand  be- 
tween the  government  and  financial  ruin  but  a thorough  system  of  honest 
taxation. 
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1.  Bank  Returns  of  New  Tom  Statu.  2.  Cmr  Werkly  Bank  Returns.  8.  Massachusetts 
Bank  Returns.  4.  Pennsylvania  Bank  Returns.  5 Bkodb  Island  Bank  Rkturns.  6. 
New  Jersey  Banks.  7.  New  Hampshire  Banks.  8.  Bank  of  Enolaed.  9.  American  Cur- 
bsnct  in  Canada.  10.  Circular  to  Collectors  of  Customs. 

BANK  RETURNS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

We  are  able  to  give  this  month  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  banks  of 
New  York  State,  which  show  remarkable  changes  during  the  past  year. 
For  instance,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  September  28,  1862,  the  circulation 
had  since  September,  1861,  increased  nearly  #10,000,000,  and  that  the 
deposits  had  increased  #75,000,000.  Truly  we  might  be  said  to  be  grow- 
ing rich  if  paper  were  money  ! The  following  shows  the  movement  of 
the  State  banks  for  the  year,  in  respect  to  five  principal  items  of  their  re- 
spective reports : 


Stocks  »nd  gov- 

Dato.  Circulation.  Deposits.  Specie.  Discounts,  ernment  notes. 

September,  1861.  #28,016,748  #111, 696.016  #88,089,727  #176,066,848  

March,  186g.  28,880,978  121,988,269  84.301,092  162,017,987  

June,  1862.  88,727,882  160,488,244  82,882,698  184,601,261  64,838,009 

September,  1862.  87,667,878  186,890,796  89,288,981  166,684,068  107,116,776 

The  following  are  the  returns  at  large  for  the  last  two  quarters : 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS  OP  THE  BANKS  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  FOB 
JUNE  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1862. 


RESOURCES. 


June  28,  1862.- 


Loans  and  discounts. 

Overdrafts #1,809  and 

Due  from  banks 

Due  from  directors.. 6, 235, 525 
Due  from  brokers.  ..8,341,576 

Real  estate 10,000  and 

Specie 

Cash  items 

Stock  and  promissory  notes. . 
Bonds  k mortgages.82,000  and 

Bills  of  solvent  banks 

Bills  of  suspended  banks.83  and 
Loss  and  expense  account. . . . 
Add  for  cents 


#184,501,261 

431,799 

21,720,212 


9,609,059 

32,822,693 

34,429,278 

64,838,009 

6,859,710 

9,969,253 

938 

1,197,087 

902 


*—  -September  2T,  1862. , 

$165,583,063 

$1,071  and  507,511 

24,071,691 

6,131,205  

9,271,652  

11,200  and  9,592,765 

39,283,981 

38,121,185 

107,116,775 

6,636,935 

25,172,874 

114  and  768 

901,651 

943 


Total  resources $360,380,201 


$416,990,142 
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LIABILITIES. 


Capital 

Circulation. 

Profits 

Due  banks 

Due  individuals  and  corporations 

other  than  banks,  etc 

Due  treasurer  of  the  State  of  N.  Y. 

Due  depositors  on  demand 

Due  to  others  not  included  in  either 

of  the  above  heads 

Add  for  cents 

Total  liabilities 


-Jane  88,  1862.->  r-Sept.  97, 1882,-s 


$108,682,708 

33,727,708 

14,721,695 

50,569,676 

$108,606,062 

37,557,373 

14,288,874 

60,421,247 

1,676,746 

3,881,798 

150,438,244 

1,800,115 

5,845,681 

186,390,795 

2,681,449 

503 

2,079,604 

491 

$366,380,201 

$416,990,142 

In  June  302  banks  were  in  operation  and  all  reported,  but  in  Septem- 
ber 306  banks  reported,  including  J.  A.  Clark  A Co.’s  Bank,  Pulaski ; 
J os  HU  a Pratt  A Co.’s  Bank,  Clinton  ; Q.  W.  Wellington  <k  Co.’s  Bank, 
Coining,  and  T.  O.  Grannis  A Co.’s  Bank,  Utica,  (new  banks,  reporting 
for  the  first  time.)  The  Bank  of  Ontario,  Canandaigua,  and  R.  I.  Inger- 
soll’s  & Co.’s  Bank,  Pulaski,  have  commenced  business  since  the  27th 
September. 

We  also  give  below  the  September  returns  of  the  city  banks  for  each 
quarter  of  the  past  year : 


quarterly  returns  or  the  banks  or  the  oxtt  or  new  yore  from  September.  1861 

TO  SEPTEMBER,  1862. 

LIABILITIES. 


Sept,  1861.  March,  1868.  Jane,  1862.  Sept.  1862. 

Capital $69,650,605  $69,051,605  $69,125,660  $69,125,820 

Net  profits 7,608,679  6,878,711  8,647,645  8,671,885 

Circulation 8,634,895  5,870,385  8,962,281  9,785,098 

Due  other  banks 22,726,112  80,480,184  41,848,803  50,395,756 

Individual  deposits 88,252,466  92,061,137  112,195,094  189,988,704 

Miscellaneous.. 6,488,841  1,691,400  2,242,066  3,936,638 


Total  liabilities $198,349,998  $205,983,872  $248,021,649  $281,795,501 

RESOURCES. 

Loans $118,810,543  $98,536,948  $118,540,094  $98,478,850 

Stocks,  etc 23,198,677  44,906,265  42,568,120  80,462,853 

Bonds  and  mortgages 617,677  611,900  664,227  688,918 

Real  estate 6,501,524  6,748,468  6,759,954  6,768,876 

Dae  by  banks 4,299,093  4,164,459  8,916,897  4,894,178 

Cash  items 13,742,440  19,865,119  40,095,670  68,444,613 

Specie 86,118,216  81,087,652  30,406,656  87,165,871 

Assets,  etc 61,929  62,566  71,031  52,142 


Total  resources $198,349,998  $205,983,872  $248,021,649  $281,795,601 

The  following  is  our  usual  table  of  the  weekly  returns  of  the  New 
fork  city  banks : 

VOL.  xlvii. — no.  vi.  35 
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CITY  WEEKLY  BASK  RETURNS. 

New  York  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan^  1862,  $69,498,577  ; Jan ^ 1861,  $69,890,476.) 
Date.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Net  Deposit*.  Clearing*. 

January  4 $164,416,826  $23,983,878  $8,586,186  $1 1 1,789,233  $100,642,429 

“ 11 152,088,012  25,373,070  8,121,512  118,889,762  105,684,811 

44  18 149,081,483  26,120,859  7,369,028  118,827,160  107,782,780 

44  25,  ....  145,767,680  26,698728  6,828,617  110,874,786  100,001,959 

February  1, 144,675,778  27,479,688  6,404,951  112,057,008  93,791,629 

“ 8, 148,808,890  28,196,66 6 6,077,417  110,687,667  118,216,297 

41  15, 141,994,192  28,114,148  6,762,506  110,480.476  106,102,177 

14  22, 189,950,958  28,876,992  6,489,496  109,079,076  111,846,066 

March  1, 187,674,288  29,826,969  5,868,944  107,974,499  109,854,828 

44  8, 138,055,148  80,486,644  5,869,206  103,715,728  118,512,576 

“ I® 180,622,776  80,773,050  5,904,866  100,296,704  118,967,978 

44  22 127,615,306  82,023,890  6,260,809  97,601,279  116,876,381 

44  29, 125,021,630  82,841,802  6,758,313  94,428,071  106,978.482 

April  5, 124,477,484  83,764,882  7,699,641  94,082.625  111,886,384 

44  12, 128,412,491  84,694,668  8,004,843  93,759,068  114,788,013 

44  19, 128,070,268  34,671,528  8,064,663  95,179,340  118,529,377 

44  26 126,086,825  35,297,944  8,118,571  101,897,485  124,396.733 

May  8, 183,406,418  35,175,828  8,482,782  109,634,635  140,952,471 

“ 10 138,948,211  32,289,868  8,880,821  116,559,206  181,118,537 

44  17, 142,290,782  80,280,697  8,727,828  120,003,929  167,890,065 

44  24, 142,950,149  80,672,760  8,592,676  122,602,864  142,828,665 

44  31, 142,671,414  31,897,284  8,635,149  126,434,755  136,893,878 

Jone  7, 142,818,881  81,248,882  8,818,603  125,666,961  148,123,103 

44  14, 144,014,360  81,162,048  8,814,822  126,648,876  166,621,464 

44  21, 146,839.762  81,047,945  8,849,183  126,684,422  168,069,996 

44  28 148,846,422  80,882,626  8,910,344  127,860,708  154,890,447 

Joly  6 148,648,718  31,790,519  9,270,815  127.496,634  149,748,923 

44  12, 147,997,486  82,098,174  9,212,397  127,538,065  167,789,726 

44  19, 148,827,428  81,926,609  9,165,301  129.485,977  161.066,594 

44  26, 149,768,293  83,064,575  9,244,958  182,427,178  162.660,811 

August  2 150,617,844  84,022,490  9,811,868  187,112,937  149,167,638 

44  ® 151,190,203  84,611,069  9,221,504  189,544,680  139,926  277 

44  16 152,828,731  85,301,778  9,287,206  142,084,051  189,796,908 

44  28, 164,855,704  86,588,486  9,856,635  148,847,841  147,669,087 

44  80, 158,278,652  85,640.982  9,454,806  141,971,741  160,875,167 

Sept.  6, 168,435,859  36,138,928  9,645,965  142,663,036  164,074,880 

44  13, 167,828,518  37,125,245  9,719,126  144,991,062  155,818,245 

44  20 158,299,288  87,868,037  9,789,060  148,680.453  179,681,651 

44  27 160,161,046  87,592,551  9,800,728  163,291,861  196,879,068 

Oct  4, 165,057,118  88,325,687  9,900,112  157,944.771  289,013,452 

44  169,675,009  89,263,086  9,880,050  162,965,264  243,083,030 

4 172,612,085  38,759,256  9,907,529  164,837,458  265,444,122 

44  26, 174,879,846  87,453,631  9,878,240  164,497,972  246,940,208 

Not.  1, 176,847,576  37<98",486  9,848,267  167,435,267  218,246,542 

44  8, 176,700,615  88,794,768  9,732,860  165.969,654  214,294  818 

44  I®, 178,786,683  89,348,947  9,840,991  164,066,604  284,494,032 


MASSACHUSETTS  BANK  RETURNS. 

We  give  below  a comparative  table  of  the  returns  of  the  Massachusetts 
banks  out  of  Boston.  There  is,  in  the  returns,  an  increase  in  the  circula- 
tion of  $5,979,655  since  April  last.  The  circulation  of  all  the  Massachu- 
setts banks,  compared  with  the  circulation  of  April  last,  is  as  follows : 


November  1,  1862  

Bank  out  of  Boeton. 

$19,742,483 

Boston  bank*. 

$7,816,700 

Total. 

$27,559,183 

April  1,  1862 

13,762,728 

5,908,272 

19,671,000 

Increase  of  circulation . , 

$5,979,655 

$1,908,428 

$7,888,183 
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We  add  the  returns  of  the  banka  out  of  Boston  from  April. 

Massachusetts  Banks  out  or  Boston.  ( Capital , 829,412,600. 


Date.  Loan.  A discounts.  Circulation.  Specie.  Deposits. 

April  6 $46,818,869  $18,762,728  $1,891,469  $8,879,666 

May  8 47,269,010  14,928,237  1,914,678  8,686,661 

July  6 46,997,910  15,409,676  1,826  069  9,881,669 

Aog.  2 48,847,127  17,887,687  1,816,116  10,706.981 

“ 80 49,988,842  18,168,768  1,798,868  11,848,177 

Oct  4 61,680,761  19,742,483  1,766,876  12,851,644 


The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  Boston  banks  from  January  6th 
to  November  17th : 

Boston  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan.,  1862, 188,281,700  ; Jan.,  1861,  $38,281,700.) 


Doe  Da© 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

J&D. 

6, ... 

$66,612,997  1 

18,920,486 

$6,451,587  ! 

$27,098,839 

$9,187,924 

$8,701,878 

M 

18,... 

64,704,039 

8,580,607 

6,612,512 

26,642,994 

9,684,227 

8,805,255 

44 

20,... 

64,409,686 

8,585,277 

6,549,871 

25,441,827 

9,547,819 

9,018,888 

44 

27,... 

68,025,191 

8,562,175 

6,284,268 

24,080,776 

9,698,545 

8,727,848 

Feb 

8,  .. 

62,628,793 

8,529,483 

6,260,299 

23,600,321 

9,727,788 

8,766,416 

44 

10,... 

62,340.600 

8,514,600 

6,616,000 

22,784,700 

9,892,600 

8,965,500 

44 

17,... 

62,687,788 

8,410,890 

6,469,809 

22,084,794 

9,658,725 

8,315,887 

44 

24,... 

62,063,640 

8,341,588 

6,580,205 

21,515,228 

9,625,869 

8,644,360 

Mar 

. 8,... 

61,678,600 

8,364,500 

6,318,700 

21,208,500 

9,681,500 

8r982,600 

44 

10,... 

61,884,600 

8,409,685 

6,693,139 

20,740,208 

9,906,110 

8,460,721 

44 

17,... 

61,747,000 

8,471,000 

6,864,800 

20,554,000 

9,790,000 

7,981,000 

44 

24,... 

61,656,420 

8,441,068 

6,219,512 

20,826,087 

9,715,256 

7,669,681 

44 

81,... 

61,360,789 

8,441,196 

5,908,272 

19,975,018 

9,484,782 

6,978,521 

Apr 

. 7,... 

61,208,974 

8,674,170 

6,557,162 

21,014,000 

9,246,088 

8,183,124 

Apr 

.14,... 

61,058,969 

8,688,578 

6,170,388 

21,009,010 

8,949,259 

7,178,874 

21,... 

61,019,787 

8,679,366 

5,924,906 

21,570,017 

8,529,277 

6,946,164 

28,... 

60,441,452 

8,666,797 

5,500,396 

22,402,1 84 

8,498,004 

7,818,580 

May  6,... 

59,805,545 

8,598,990 

5,453,815 

23,828,199 

8,655,206 

9,898,608 

“ 

12,... 

59,521,251 

8,422,788 

5,587,987 

24,827,121 

9,197,744 

11,755,589 

•i 

19,... 

60,059,636 

8,304,584 

5,602,844 

25,798,916 

9,614,787 

18,105,850 

26,... 

60,266,275 

8,108,695 

6,503,756 

26,264.656 

10,029,198 

18,' 95,686 

June  2,. . . 

60,677,367 

8,089,728 

5,348,138 

26,780,486 

10,226,491 

13,924,896 

44 

9,... 

62,059,198 

7,983,426 

5,696,413 

26,277,021 

10,610,702 

12,888,043 

44 

16,... 

62,591,341 

7,894,899 

5,875,612 

25,602,048 

10,682,170 

11,884,692 

44 

23,... 

63,056,262 

7,850,634 

6,159,115 

26,994,738 

10,644,000 

12.122,000 

44 

80,... 

63,638,999 

7,8014,87 

6,131,019 

26,237,754 

10,678,205 

12,265.781 

July  7,.  . . 

64,590,268 

7,934  037 

6,948,827 

26,868,862 

11,686,142 

18,869,180 

44 

14,... 

65,635,000 

7,978,000 

7,091,000 

26,685,000 

12.675,700 

13,624,000 

'«» 

21,... 

65.939,168 

7,980,780 

6,840,474 

26, 80S, 242 

13,486,486 

14,060,762 

44 

28,... 

66,168,806 

7,963,696 

6,618,160 

26,698,825 

18,583,589 

18,197,289 

Aug.  4,... 

66,836,729 

7,966,702 

6,683,822 

27,315,402 

14,013,624 

13,478,620 

44 

11,... 

67,508,527 

7,967,761 

6,768,178 

26,816,409 

14,409,359 

12,879,978 

44 

18,... 

68,284,988 

7,975,427 

6,778,260 

26,572,677 

14,854,778 

12,666,167 

44 

26,... 

68,843,823 

8,055,402 

6,772.215 

26,791,827 

15,690,425 

18,231,813 

8ept  1 , • e . 

69,180,636 

8,048,888 

6,815,923 

26,646,647 

15,951,097 

18,105,871 

8,... 

69,788,676 

8,006,695 

7,065,156 

26,942,687 

15,982,000 

18,106,000 

*4 

16,... 

69,958,000 

7,968,000 

7,153,000 

26,140,600 

17,688,000 

13,902,000 

« 

22,... 

70,332,897 

7,968,546 

7,289,383 

25,970,904 

17,594,158 

18,585,410 

« 

29,... 

70,081,686 

7.970,882 

7,243,967 

26,397,325 

17,338,395 

18,921,286 

Oct, 

■ 6,... 

71,043,500 

7,991,680 

7,616,044 

28,166,155 

17,805,000 

14,961,700 

u 

18,... 

71,226,581 

7,977,116 

7,949,524 

28,678,721 

17,036,000 

14,960,700 

a 

20.... 

72,553,000 

7,842,700 

7,832,000 

29,816,000 

17,868,700 

14,555,000 

44 

27,... 

73,649,936 

7,850,892 

7,793,469 

80,725,604 

17,498,251 

14,380,200 

Nov.  8,... 

72,218,500 

7,860,800 

7,816,700 

81,497,000 

16,711,500 

14,840,700 

44 

10,... 

74,280,000 

7,979,000 

7,124,000 

81,992,800 

17,832,500 

14,979,000 

44 

17,... 

74,880,700 

7,970,000 

8,055,000 

82,504,500 

17,141,000 

14,801,600 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BANK  RETURNS. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  full  returns  of  all  the  Pennsylvania 
banks ; but  from  the  returns  received  we  have  estimated  the  entire  circu- 
lation of  the  banks  of  the  State  to  be,  at  the  present  time,  $22,550,000. 
Their  circulation  in  June,  1861,  was  $15,830,033. 

The  principal  changes  the  past  month  in  the  Philadelphia  banks  will 
be  found  to  be  in  the  discounts  and  deposits — the  discounts  having  in- 
creased about  $1,000,000,  and  the  deposits  about  $1,500,000.  We  bring 
our  table  down  to  the  returns  of  the  17  th  of  November. 


Date. 

Jan.  6,.  • . 
“ 18,... 
“ 20,... 
M 27,... 
Feb.  8,... 
- 10,. . . 
••  17,... 

“ 24,... 

Mar.  8,... 
“ 10,... 
- 17,.. 

“ 24,... 

M 81,... 
April  7,... 
“ 14,... 

“ 21  . . . 
“ 28,... 
May  6,... 
" 12,... 
M 19,... 
" 26,... 
June  2,... 
“ 9,... 

“ 16,... 
M 28,  .. 
“ 80,... 
July  7,... 
- 14,... 
M 21,... 
M 28,... 
Aug.  4,... 
**  11,... 
" 18,... 
11  26,... 
Sept  1,... 
M 8,... 
*4  iv.. 
“ 22,... 
“ 29,... 
Oct.  6,. . . 
*•  18,... 
*4  20,... 
44  27,... 
Nov.  8,. . . 
44  10,... 
« 17,... 


Philadelphia  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan.,  1862,  $11,970,180,) 

Dne  Due 

Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits.  to  banks,  from  banks. 

$81,046,687  $6,688,728  $2,146,219  $21,896,014  $8,646,966  $1,796,806 


81,146,938 

6,692,128 

2,162,162 

21,324,510 

8,992,952 

1,702,710 

80,601,160 

6,788,460 

2,120,766 

20,698,496 

4,120,201 

1,576,116 

80,886,606 

6,821,828 

2,121,146 

20,058,098 

4,209,006 

1,858,688 

80,886,819 

6,884,011 

2,144,898 

20,068,890 

4,572,872 

1,707,186 

29,974,700 

6,928,874 

2,191,647 

19,032,535 

4,890,288 

1,687,481 

29,888,644 

6,849,854 

2,191,612 

18,692,182 

4,661,442 

2,052,031 

29,280,049 

6,867,680 

2,230,606 

18,777,800 

5,205,203 

1,985,414 

29,898,866 

6,881,108 

2,848,493 

18,641,190 

5,218,883 

1,828,388 

28,088,499 

6,869,780 

2,576,608 

17,375,771 

6,181,884 

1,788,109 

28,723,836 

6,897,891 

2,032,627 

17,268,461 

6,842,876 

1,649,197 

28,860,616 

6.916,636 

2,707,804 

17,066,267 

6,210,865 

1,774,102 

27,881,888 

6,884,814 

2,904,542 

17,024,198 

5,100,186 

2,134,892 

28,087,691 

6,886,424 

8,878,970 

16,630,688 

6,607,488 

2,281,889 

28,076,717 

6,912,870 

8,496,420 

18,112,446 

4,868,842 

2,084,171 

28,246,788 

0,046,260 

3,525,400 

19,011,888 

4,648,327 

2,604,147 

28,798,116 

6,052,827 

8,618,994 

20,228,556 

4,470,674 

8,128,069 

29,624,482 

6,049,686 

3,759,092 

21,810,614 

4,531,837 

8,828,669 

29,966,847 

6,728,028 

8,867,200 

28,002,268 

5,118,541 

4,981,291 

81,121,668 

6,629,221 

4,045,696 

28,885,009 

5,597,984 

4,804,966 

81,689,608 

6,687,012 

4,180,056 

28,978,478 

6,472,616 

5,120,902 

81,747,070 

6,688,482 

4,885,013 

24,884,644 

6,878,822 

6,372,748 

81,961,716 

5,082,807 

4,854,699 

24,978,011 

5,161,280 

5,856,034 

82,182,654 

6,680,503 

4,298,028 

24.807,057 

6,036,828 

6,396,828 

82,664,656 

6,609,926 

4,824,786 

24,148,314 

5,144,628 

4,800,094 

82,911,678 

6,578,999 

4,480,067 

24,410,428 

6,583,644 

6,233,278 

88,206,061 

6,646,007 

4,749,220 

24,807,782 

5,783,574 

6,422,124 

88,118,602 

6,679,945 

4,869,921 

24,188,604 

5,986,694 

6,416,208 

88,086,808 

5,018,724 

6,006,588 

24,485,817 

6,794,326 

6,219,445 

88,888,873 

6,679,788 

6,065,276 

24,764,281 

5,918,294 

6,808,984 

88,617,900 

6,660,187 

6,020,070 

24,658,289 

6,984,242 

5.400,076 

88,648,878 

6,062,780 

4,999,985 

24,217,865 

6,839,018 

5,204,611 

88,606,089 

6,662,006 

5,000,851 

24,147,814 

6,400,880 

5,816,228 

88,781,676 

6,488,061 

6,002,418 

24,287,662 

0,533,786 

5,446,165 

88,699,851 

6,548,160 

6,071,855 

24,697,690 

6,518.107 

6,822,089 

84,681,860 

5,640,167 

6,192,985 

25,00  2,171 

6,682,905 

6,189,978 

86,016,070 

5,615,044 

6,177,687 

24,780,163 

7,420,242 

6,104,687 

84,871,686 

6,449,027 

6,174,660 

24,194,214 

7,702,489 

6.212,078 

84,689,887 

5,440,140 

6,111,474 

24,997,920 

7,266.049 

6,085,429 

84,826,008 

6,468,748 

6,096,704 

25,419,840 

7,119,340 

6,714,780 

86,298,494 

5,608,970 

6,091,001 

26,785,561 

7,171,891 

2,896,801 

86,620,851 

5,407,907 

6,060,014 

25,892,970 

7,244,194 

2,260,882 

86,748,660 

6,464,226 

6,054,250 

20,269,805 

7,285,128 

2,209,648 

86,614,886 

6,468,029 

4,889,890 

20,988,714 

7,128,888 

2,179,074 

86,978,128 

5,524,021 

4,708,487 

27,890,078 

6,217,072 

1,989,908 

86,787,071 

6,611,964 

4,656,766 

27,868,122 

7,260,098 

2,266,410 
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RHODE  ISLAND  BANK  RETURNS. 

The  banks  in  Rhode  Island  out  of  Providence  make  their  returns 
monthly.  We  give  returns  for  May,  August,  September,  and  November. 
Taking  all  the  Rhode  Island  banks  together,  the  following  will  be  seen  to 
be  the  principal  changes  : 


Nov.  8,.... 
May  6,.... 


/———Banka  out  of  Providence.- * , — ■ — Providence  Banka.———* 

Loans.  Circulation.  Deposlta.  Loans.  CirculaUon.  Deposits. 
$7,006,849  $2,080,425  $1,194,416  $23,091,100  $4,264,400  $4,3*1,300 
6,713,567  1,332,577  855,203  19,538,810  1,979,828  3,134,601 


Increase.  1298,282  1697,8.8  $289,218  $8,662,790  $2,984,672  $1,196,699 

Making  the  total  increase  of  all  the  Rhode  Loans.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

Island  hanks  as  follows $8,846,072  $2,982,420  $1,486,912 


The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  banks  out  of  Providence : 


May  5 
Aug.  4 
Sept  1 
Nov.  8 


RHODE  ISLAND  BANK8  OUT  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

Loan*.  Circulation. 

$6,718,667  28  $1,382,677  00 

6,774,060  60  1,730,886  00 

6,829,077  15  1,942,870  00 

■ 7,006,849  95  2,030,425  00 


( Capital , $6,187,979.) 

Specie.  Deposit* 

$154,031  24  $855,203  03 

138,058  46  1,052,986  16 

137,422  16  1,129,830  06 

132,707  26  1,194,416  44 


We  are  able  to  continue  our  tables  this  month  of  the  Providence  banks 
to  November  15th : 


Providence  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan.,  1862,  $16,454,600. 


Date. 

Loans 

Specie. 

slAD. 

Ilf  • • • • 

$19,366,800 

$408,700 

u 

18 

19,238,700 

402,900 

44 

25,  ... . 

19,160,600 

394,700 

Feb 

1 

19,160,600 

894,700 

4 

8,  .... 

19,087,700 

895,900 

44 

15, .... 

19,109,400 

894,800 

*4 

22,  ... . 

18,869,800 

898,800 

Mar 

1 , . • . • 

18,920,500 

407,500 

“ 

8 

18,953,900 

405,100 

44 

15,  .... 

18,998,600 

408,500 

• 

22,  .... 

19,148,400 

408.300 

44 

29,  .... 

19,860,500 

411,800 

Apr 

• 6,  . . . . 

19.641,000 

417,500 

“ 

12, .... 

19,719,200 

416,600 

« 

19,  .... 

19,644,500 

408,600 

44 

26, .... 

19,620,300 

413,700 

Ma; 

3,  . . . . 

19,538,410 

417,378 

“ 

10,  .... 

19.070,200 

410,300 

June  7,  .... 

19,236,100 

895,600 

44 

14 

19,641,600 

888,500 

U 

21,  .... 

19,827,500 

885,500 

14 

28 

20,285,500 

383,400 

Julj 

5,  ... 

20,588,800 

882,100 

A4 

12 

20,416,400 

388,000 

44 

19,  .... 

20,494,600 

384,800 

44 

26 

21,078,400 

376,400 

Aug 

.16, 

21,051,000 

867,800 

“ 

23 

21,119,500 

363,300 

8ept  6,  .... 

21,279,200 

855,700 

4. 

20,  .... 

21,804,200 

85,690 

Oct 

11 

22,197,400 

379.000 

41 

25,  .... 

22,618,200 

357,700 

Nov 

8, 

23,091,100 

859,400 

M 

15,  .... 

23,365,700 

869,100 

Circulation.  Deposits.  to  banka. 
$1,889,600  $8,054,600  $1,099,800 

1.890.300  2,899,200  1,071,500 

1.756.500  2,899,600  959,400 

1.811.100  2,950,500  871,800 

1.814.300  2,915,200  900,400 

1.784.000  2,762,200  911,100 

1.879.100  2,792,700  893,900 

1.791.200  2,924,400  953,900 

1.978.500  8,030,600  1,181,500 

1.848.100  2,946,800  1.108,200 

1.879.200  8,060,900  1,085,000 

1.857.100  8,078,800  1,021,000 

2.102.000  3,124,000  1,116,500 

2.036.300  8,017,700  1,081,000 

1.958.400  8,015,900  1,020,400 

1.877.200  3,123,500  948,400 

1,979,828  8,134,601  950,430 

1.969.400  3,164,700  1,132.500 

2.016.600  3,342,400  1,653,000 

2.182.700  3.274,600  1,666,500 

2,324,900  3,153,600  1,627,500 

2.510.500  3,283,200  1,873,500 

2.838.300  8,531,500  1,763,900 

2,953,800  8,183,100  1,744,600 

2.980.200  8,347,300  1,918,500 

3.143.100  4,282,200  2,061,800 

8.086.700  3,780,500  1,646,200 

3.102.000  3,569,900  1,804,600 

3.394.200  8,704,200  1,844,800 

3.484.300  3,731,600  1,710,800 

4.006.600  4,066,000  1,751,100 

4.128.200  4,083,200  2,121,800 

4.264.400  4,331,800  1,999,700 

4.361.200  4,402,900  1,948,800 


Dae 

from  banks. 
$915,400 

898.500 

1.057.400 

925.500 
984,700 

1,081,000 

1,180,000 

1,283,000 

1.598.800 

1.484.800 

1.407.700 

1.165.400 

1.063.200 
894,800 
845,400 
961,200 

1,166,072 

1.714.400 

2.101.900 

1.818.200 

1.744.400 
1,768  700 
1,858  800 
1,796,600 

2.023.400 
2,150,200 

1.927.500 

2.090.700 

1.683.800 

1.642.800 

1.859.900 

1.918.500 
1,568.300 

1.315.700 
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HEW  JERSEY  BANKS. 

Below  we  give  the  principal  items  of  the  last  returns  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey banks,  and  also  the  returns  for  January,  1861.  By  comparing  the 
two  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  of  $4,000,000  in  circulation, 
and  over  $2,500,000  in  deposits : 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock. 
Circulation.. . 

Deposits 

Discounts.. . . 

Specie 

Stocks 


October,  1862. 
$8,020,262  60 
8,124,628  00 
7,830,884  67 
14,989,630  76 
1,085,861  97 
4,128,711  69 


January,  1861* 
$8,246,944 
4,164,799 
6,117,817 
13,864,045 
1,049,090 
899,831 


HEW  HAMPSHIRE  BANKS. 

There  are  in  New  Hampshire  fifty- two  banks.  We  give  the  returns  of 
these  banks  for  June  and  December,  1801,  and  June  1802.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  last  returns  there  had  only  been  an  increase  of  about 
$200,000  in  the  circulation : 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital • • . 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Miscellaneous 

Jane,  1861. 
$5,081,000 

December,  1861. 
$6,081,000 
2,994,408 
1,876,853 
474,301 

Jane.  1869- 
$4,891,200 
3,183.255 
1,806,516 
477,857 

Total  Liabilities 

$9,876,662 

*9,868,880 

ABUTS. 

Loans. 

Specie 

Real  estate 

Bank  balances 

Bills  of  other  banks 

$8,868,941 

818,106 

78,253 

907,440 

203,822 

$7,885,776 
4!  2,786 
64,381 
1,328,897 
197,040 

Total  assets 

*9,777,090 

$9,876,562 

$9,888,880 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

WEEKLY  STATEMENT. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  the  past  month,  show  a continued 
decrease  in  bullion  each  week  : 


For  the  week  ending  October  15... decrease  £317,896 

- tt  14  22. 817,661 

“ “ M 29... 396.845 

M M November  6. 91,044 


Total  decrease  from  October  8 to  November  5 £1,122,346 

Decrease  preceding  four  weeks...... 1,059,659 


Total  decrease  since  September  10........ £2,181,905 
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Op  the  29th  of  October  the  bank  rate  of  discount  was  raised  to  3 per 
cent  This  change  was  made  on  account  of  the  higher  value  of  money 
over  the  continent,  and  the  consequent  exportation  of  bullion  from  Eng- 
land, and  also  because  of  the  unusually  large  shipments  of  silver  to  India, 
promoted,  as  they  have  been,  by  the  increased  cotton  purchases  of  late. 

The  other  changes  are  immaterial. 

Public  Private  Coin  and  Rate  of 


Date. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Depobite. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Discount 

Jan.  1..  . 

£20,818.190  £7,345,883  £15,036,062  £80,419,780  £16,961,439 

3 pr.  ct. 

44  8.... 

21,086,675 

4,642,974 

18,206,488 

S 1,022,505 

16,046,017 

24 

“ 

44  16.... 

21,460,925 

4,588,853 

16,480,452 

29,509,864 

16,291,626 

24 

a 

* 22.... 

21,697,928 

6,467,840 

16,366,081 

29,464,720 

16,860,989 

2i 

a 

44  29.... 

21,183,876 

5,758,063 

14,761,486 

28,696,456 

16,280,869 

24 

it 

Feb.  5.... 

21,427,654 

6,788,441 

14,179,917 

28,884,352 

16,956,908 

24 

a 

u 12 

21,286,812 

4,884,989 

15,526,334 

29,010,241 

16,042,949 

24 

« 

44  19.... 

20,772,726 

5,897,144 

16,085,848 

28,771,812 

15,894,406 

2* 

«« 

44  26.... 

20,786,715 

5,762,849 

14,989,742 

29,024,962 

16,749,065 

2* 

« 

Mar.  6.... 

21,217,246 

6,756,287 

18,787,607 

29,692,441 

15,678,898 

2* 

•i 

44  12 

20,018,685 

7,627,911 

18,763,718 

29,489,795 

16,027,111 

24 

it 

44  19.... 

20,488,509 

8,011,694 

13,840,928 

28,958,089 

16,648,586 

2* 

t» 

44  26.... 

20,814,655 

8,418,276 

18,154,258 

29,140,207 

16,812,798 

24 

tt 

April 2. . . . 

21,501,695 

8,466,468 

18,622,582 

80,898,790 

16,849,198 

24 

(i 

44  «.... 

21,822,105 

5,625,314 

16,836,169 

29,981,793 

16,881,940 

24 

a 

44  16.... 

22,048,468 

5,226,132 

15,710,260 

29,826,888 

16,748,484 

24 

u 

44  23.... 

21,655,558 

6,584,973 

16,915,247 

29,022,128 

17,172,204 

24 

*4 

44  30.... 

21,946,997 

6,867,375 

14,857,007 

29,164,075 

17,089,446 

24 

« 

May  7.... 

21,752,884 

7,503,991 

13,866,648 

28,961,214 

17,266,746 

24 

It 

44  14... 

21,618,780 

6,804,688 

14,948,808 

29,076,079 

16,919,147 

24 

If 

44  21  .... 

21,639,430 

6,557,811 

14,667,671 

29,433,044 

16,344,940 

8 

H 

44  28.... 

21,266,661 

6,987,808 

14,685,087 

29,824,704 

16,178,815 

8 

«4 

June  4.... 

21,515*263 

7,518,007 

13,188,136 

29,841,864 

15,489,728 

8 

« 

44  11.... 

21,329,641 

8,825,516 

18,156,662 

81,396,492 

16,086,100 

8 

44 

44  18.... 

21,076,059 

9,822,949 

18,085,271 

81,842,547 

16,268,458 

3 

If 

44  25.... 

21,172,057 

9,629,594 

18,899,245 

81,424,661 

15,909,688 

8 

* 

July  2.... 

22,242,861 

9,672,845 

13,851,869 

32,709,089 

16,220,771 

3 

It 

44  9.... 

22,604,490 

5,429,989 

17,199,715 

81,287,912 

17,055,537 

24 

a 

44  16 

23,085,409 

6,228,880 

17,063,630 

80,942,858 

17,671,890 

24 

M 

44  23 

22,942,503 

5,291,218 

17,202,928 

80,681,601 

18,060,617 

2 

a 

44  30  ... 

22,938,036 

5,896,840 

16,903,068 

80,542,050 

18,448,443 

2 

«< 

Aug.  6 

23,878,393 

6,157,358 

16,282,959 

80,162,297 

17,956,938 

2 

a 

44  13 

22,920,727 

6,838,546 

14,594,854 

29,929,352 

17,778,846 

2 

u 

44  20.... 

22,900,655 

7,160,252 

14,568,007 

80,809,708 

17,674,604 

2 

M 

44  27.... 

22,079,890 

7,508,882 

14,865,006 

80,106,295 

17,678,698 

2 

M 

Septs.... 

22,848,918 

7,671,984 

14,978,470 

80,808,748 

17,826,220 

2 

II 

“ 10 

21,895,885 

8,768,829 

13,809,648 

80,604,527 

17,611,588 

2 

i( 

44  17.... 

21,610,987 

9,074,279 

18,733,905 

80,700,116 

17,3^6,763 

2 

41 

44  24 

21,800,781 

9,268,106 

18,825,230 

80,874,652 

17,166,742 

2 

14 

Oct  1 

22,365,351 

8,486,834 

13,696,837 

81,140,897 

16,949,187 

2 

44  8.... 

22,187,670 

8,883,779 

18,580,122 

81,101,260 

16,548,156 

2 

M 

44  16.... 

22,895,852 

6,253,982 

16,712,486 

81,192,688 

16,280,260 

2 

14 

44  22 

22,271,497 

5,944,238 

15,197,661 

80,566,930 

15,912,699 

2 

44 

44  29.... 

21,738,522 

6, 09  J, 697 

16,455,643 

31,839,976 

15,516,854 

8 

tl 

Nov.  6.... 

21,878,952 

6,271,105 

14,797,889 

80,788,184 

15,426,810 

8 

a 

AMERICAN  CURRENCY  IV  CANADA. 

The  following  order  has  been  issued  under  date  of  October  31,  1862 : 

ORDER  AUTHORIZING  COLLECTORS  OP  CUSTOMS  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  DEDUC- 
TIONS PROM  AMERICAN  INVOICES. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  in  council,  was  pleased  to  lay  be- 
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fore  the  council  a memorandum  of  this  day’s  date  from  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  stating  that  it  has  been  represented  to  his  depart- 
ment that  the  paper  currency  authorized  and  made  a legal  tender  by  the 
United  States  Government  has  become  greatly  depreciated  in  value,  and 
that  the  market  value  of  goods  in  the  several  markets  of  the  United  States 
is  based  upon  the  nominal  value  of  the  said  paper  currency,  and  -that  the 
levying  of  duty  upon  this  value  so  based  is  injurious  to  trade,  and  ha9  the 
effect  of  making  the  duty  so  imposed  greater  than  it  would  be  if  imposed 
upon  the  fair  market  value  thereof,  if  such  value  was  expressed  in  the 
standard  currency  of  the  United  States,  which  was  the  only  legal  cur- 
rency in  that  country  where  the  customs  laws  of  this  Province  were  en- 
acted. 

His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that, 
with  a view  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  complained  of,  all  in- 
voices of  goods  purchased  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  November  proxM 
in  the  United  States,  the  prices  of  which  are  based  upon  such  depreciated 
paper  currency,  shall,  upon  the  entry  thereof,  be  accompanied  by  a cer- 
tificate, under  the  hand  and  seal  of  a British  Consul,  showing  the  percent- 
age of  depreciation  of  American  paper  currenoy  as  compared  with  gold, 
on  the  day  of  the  date  of  such  invoice ; and  that  collectors  of  customs 
in  this  province  be  authorized  to  deduct  the  amount  of  such  percentage 
from  the  invoice,  and  compute  the  duties  upon  the  amount  remaining 
after  such  deductions. 


CIRCULAR  TO  COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Quebec,  November  11,  1862. 

Sir  : With  reference  to  the  order  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
of  the  31st  October  last,  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette  extra  of  No- 
vember 3d,  of  which  a copy  was  inclosed  to  you  for  your  guidance,  I have 
further  by  desire  of  the  Finance  Minister  to  inform  you  that  all  invoices 
of  goods  purchased  in  the  United  States  must  be  made  out  and  presented 
at  the  Custom-house,  in  the  prevalent  current  prices  of  the  United  States 
markets,  and  as  they  would  be  paid  for  in  the  depreciated  paper  currency 
of  that  country  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  ; and  should  invoices  of 
goods  purchased  in  American  markets  be  presented  showing  the  value  of 
such  goods  in  gold  instead  of  such  depreciated  currency,  it  will  be  your 
duty  in  such  cases  to  consult  the  prices  current  in  New  York,  and  other- 
wise ascertain  by  any  means  in  your  power,  the  current  value,  in  such 
depreciated  currency,  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  such  last  mentioned  in- 
voices, and  thereupon  to  make  such  additions  to  the  gold  invoices  as  will 
be  justified  by  the  prices  current  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Spectator  or 
Journal  of  Commerce . The  deduction  is  then  to  be  made  from  the 
amount  of  the  invoice  in  accordance  with  the  percentage  of  depreciation 
shown  by  the  consular  certificate. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  M.  BoucHsm. 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


L Population  and  Agricultural  and  Minrral  Products  op  thr  Unitkd  Statu.  S.  Tn 
Bsirisn  Consul  at  Charleston  and  th*  Cotton  Crop.  3.  Hungarian  Wines. 

POPULATION  AND  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  following  is  a tabular  statement  which  was  appended  to  a recent 
circular  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  on  the  present  agricultu- 
ral, mineral,  and  manufacturing  condition  and  resources  of  the  United 
States : 


POPULATION,  AREA,  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS,  AC. 


Population,  white. 


free  colored, 
si  ayes 


26,975,575 

487,996 

3,953,760 


Total,  including  Indians 

Area  of  the  United  States square  miles 

Aggregate  of  real  and  personal  property dollars 

Value  of  productions  of  industry 


Cash  value  of  farms 

Cash  value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery. . . . 
Value  of  live  stock 


Value  of  lands  improved 

Value  of  lands  unimproved 

Wheat  crop bushels 

Rye  crop 

Indian  corn 

Oat  crop 

Rice pounds 

Tobacco 

Ginned  cotton bales,  400  pounds 

Wool pounds 

Peas  and  beans bushels 

Irish  potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Barley 

Buckwheat 


Value  of  orchard  products dollars 

Wine .gallons 

Productions  of  market  gardens.. dollars 

Butter pounds 

Cheese- 

Hay tons 

Clover  seed bushels 

Grass  seed 

Hemp,  dew  rotted tons 

Hemp,  water  rotted 


31,749,281 

3,250,000 

16,159,616,068 

1,900,000,000 

6,650,872,507 

247,027,496 

1,107,490,216 

163,261,383 

246,508,244 

171,183,381 

20,976,286 

830,451,707 

172,554,688 

187,140,173 

429,390,771 

5,198,077 

60,511,343 

15,188,013 

110,571,201 

41,606,302 

15,635,119 

17,664,914 

19,759,361 

1,860,003 

15,541,027 

460,509,854 

105,875,135 

19,129,128 

989,010 

900,386 

83,247 

3,943 
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Hemp,  other  prepared tons 

Hops pounds 

Flax 

Silk  cocoons 

Maple  sugar 


Cane  molasses gallons 

Sorghum  molasses 

Maple  molasses 

Beeswax  and  honey pounds 

Value  home-made  manufactures dollars 


Value  of  cotton  goods  produced  in  the  year  ending 

June  1st,  1860 

Value  of  woolen  goods  produced 

Leather  produced 

Boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  the  year  ending  June 

1st,  I860 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered 

Number  of  horses . 

Number  of  asses  and  mules 

Number  of  sheep 

Number  of  neat  cattle 

Number  of  swine 

Agricultural  implements  produced  in  the  United  States 


Value  of  sewing  machines .dollars 

Number  of  patents  issued  for  improvements  and  inven- 


Newspapers  and  periodicals,  1860 * . 

Value  of  steam  engines  and  machinery dollars 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS,  ETC. 

Gold  from  California  in  the  year  1859 dollars 

Silver  coined  at  mint 

Quicksilver flasks 

Quicksilver,  value  of dollars 

Copper tons 

Copper,  value  of dollars 

Pig  iron tons 

Pig  iron,  value  of dollars 

Zinc tons 

Zinc,  value  of dollars 

Lead,  value  of 

Nickel tons 

Nickel,  value  of dollars 

Coal,  anthracite tons 

Coal,  bituminous 

Coal,  value  of dollars 

Area  of  coal  in  United  States square  miles 

Coal  oil barrels 

Coal  oil,  value  of dollars 


Coal  oil,  daily  flow  from  wells  in  Pennsylvania.. barrels 
Salt,  value  of,  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.,  I860.. dollars 


17,800 

11,040,012 

3,783,079 

6,562 

38,863,884 

302,205 

16,?37,080 

7,235,025 

1,944,594 

26,386,855 

24,358,222 

115,137,926 

68,865,963 

63,090,751 

89,549,900 

212,871,653 

7,300,972 

1,296,339 

24,823,566 

28,987,346 

36,022,276 

17,802,514 

5,605,345 

521 

4,051 

47,118,550 


47,744,462 

610,011 

45,023 

2,000,000 

14,432 

3,316,516 

884,474 

19,487,790 

11,800 

72,600 

977,281 

2,348 

28,176 

9,389,330 

5,775,077 

19,365,765 

200,000 

1,092,450 

1,092,450 

5,717 

2,265,302 
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FISCAL  RESOURCES,  NATIONAL  DEBT,  ETC. 


Aggregate  value  of  imports  in  the  year  1860. . .dollars  334,350,453 

Aggregate  value  of  exports 248,505,454 

Value  of  imports  under  the  reciprocity  treaty 20,019,427 

Tonnage  of  the  United  States tons  5,539,813 

Tonnage,  value  of. . . .* dollars  221,592,092 

Indirect  trade 34,224,444 

Fisheries,  the  products  of  1860  12,924,092 

£xcess  of  specie  and  bullion  imports  over  exports 16,548,531 

Revenue  from  customs  and  public  lands 40,452,784 

Total  of  the  national  debt  December  1,  1861 267,540,035 

Estimated  quantity  of  coin  in  the  U.  S.$2 7 5,000,000  to  300,000,000 

Number  of  banks 1,642 

Bank  capital .dollars  421,890,095 

Circulation  of  banks 207,102,477 

Spirituous  liquors  distilled gallons  88,002,983 

Spirituous  liquors,  value  of dollars  24,253,176 

Malt  liquors  brewed barrels  3,239,545 

Malt  liquors,  value  of. ...  dollars  18,001,135 

RAILROADS,  ETC. 

Aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  1860  miles  31,196^ 

Cost  of  construction dollars  1,166,422,729 

City  passenger  railroads miles  402 

Cost  of  construction dollars  14,862,840 

Length  of  internal  navigation miles  30,000 

Length  of  lines  of  telegraph 40,000 

By  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1862,  a charter  was  gran- 
ted to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

with  a capital  of dollars  100,000,000 

For  the  construction  of  a railroad,  with  branches,  from 

the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean miles  1,800 


In  aid  of  this  colossal  enterprise  Congress  has  made  a 
very  liberal  donation  by  grants  of  public  lands  lying 
on  the  route,  and  a loan  of  thirty  years’  six  per  cent  • 

United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  about,  .dollars  60,000,000 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  number  of  principal  colleges  and  professional  schools  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  including  theological,  law,  and  medical,  in  1860,  was  233.  By 
an  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  about  10,000,000  acres  of  public 
lands  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  colleges  and  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union.  Five  millions  of  persons  received  instruction 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending 
June,  1860.  The  system  of  common  school  education  has  been  adopted 
in  nearly  all  the  free  States. 
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THE  BRITISH  CONSUL  AT  CHARLESTON  ON  THE  COTTON  CROP. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  had  issued  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Bunch,  the 
British  Consul  at  Charleston,  touching  the  quantity  of  cotton  now  in  the 
Southern  States.  This  letter  is  dated  13th  of  August  last,  and  Mr.  Bunch 
professes  to  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  his  information,  and  thinks 
it  may  be  depended  upon.  He  says  : — “ There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  crop  of  1862  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  reached  4,500,- 
000  bales,  but  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  not  more  than  1,500,000 
have  been  planted.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  present  crop  will  not 
exceed  1,000,000  bales,  but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  from 
Texas  has  been  under  estimated.  That  State  has  been,  as  yet,  very  little 
disturbed  by  military  operations,  so  that  agriculture  has  been  less  in- 
terfered with  than  elsewhere.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  verv  little 
cotton  has  been  planted,  as  the  danger  is  too  great  It  is  only  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  various  States,  at  a distance  from  the  great  rivers,  that  the  crop 
of  this  year  is  to  be  found. 

“The  crop  of  1860  was  disposed  of,  and,  in  a considerable  measure  ex- 
ported, before  the  blockade  .of  the  Southern  ports  was  established,  but  it  is 
calculated  that  750,000  bales  still  remain  on  hand. 

“The  crop  of  1861  amounted  to  about  2,750,000  bales.  Of  these  about 
1,000,000  have  been  destroyed  at  various  places,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  federals ; the  rest  is  stored  in  the  interior  of  the 
diferent  States.  Much  of  it  has  been  bought  by  foreigners,  who  hope  to 
preserve  it  as  neutral  property  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  war. 

“ About  50,000  bales  have  run  the  blockade  successfully,  chiefly  to  Nas- 
sau. One  cargo  has  gone  to  Barcelona  and  one  to  France.  I do  not  take 
into  account  the  product  of  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
They  are  in  the  possession  of  the  federals,  and  I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  cotton  at  all  has  been  grown  there  during  the  present 
season. 

“The  amount,  therefore,  of  cotton  remaining  in  the  Southern  States  at 
this  date,  which  might  be  available  to  foreign  commerce  as  soon  as  the 
blockade  is  removed,  may  be  said  to  stand  thus : 

Remainder  of  crop  of  1860 bales  7 50,000 

Undestroyed  crop  of  1861 1,750,000 

Crop  of  1862  (not  yet  picked) 1,500,000 

4,000,000 
50,000 

Remaining  in  the  South 3,950,000 

“ It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered,  that  a portion  or  the  whole  of  this 
accumulation  may  be  destroyed  at  any  moment  by  the  Southern  people.” 

HUNGARIAN  WINES. 

Hungary  produces  a great  variety  of  wines,  both  white  and  red,  and  in 
immense  quantity,  being  in  fact,  next  to  France,  the  greatest  wine  producing 
country  Jn  the  world — the  annual  production  of  France  and  Hungary 
respectively  being  as  seven  to  four  The  peculiar  geographical  position  of 
the  latter  country,  however,  and  the  jealousy  with  Austria  has  hitherto 


Total 
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guarded  her  from  all  communication  with  the  outer  world,  kept  her  wines, 
with  a few  exceptions,  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  entirely  out  of  the 
world’s  markets.  The  exception  were  Tokay,  “ Imperial  Tokay,”  and 
Menes  and  Ruszt,  the  white  and  red  liqueur  wines  of  the  country,  which 
two  centuries  ago  were  the  prime  rarities  at  all  the  royal  tables  of  Europe. 
Of  Tokay  we  have  had  extremely  little  experience  in  this  country.  When 
Prince  Mettkrnich  was  Ambassador  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  he  in- 
troduced it  to  the  banquets  of  Carlton-house  and  Pavillion,  adding — which 
was  a pure  invention  of  his  own — that  it  was  only  produced  on  one  of  his 
estates.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a whole  hill  district  of  about  five  miles 
square  in  which  the  Tokay  wine  is  made,  and  so  precious  is  it  deemed  that 
every  magnet  in  the  whole  country  holds  a small  farm  in  this  favoured  spot. 
One  cause  of  the  rarity  of  this  extraordinary  wine  is,  that  it  can  only,  in  the 
best  sort,  it  is  asserted,  be  made  from  grapes  which  have  dried  on  the  vine, 
and  as  this  only  happens  in  exceptionally  hot  summers,  the  vintage  takes 
place  at  long  and  irregular  intervals.  Even  then  the  juice  of  the  grape  is 
reduced  to  the  strongest  essence,  and  from  this  the  wine  is  made.  The  red 
liqueur  wines, 44  Menes”  and  44  Ruszt,”  go  through  the  same  process,  and, 
when  genuine,  are  of  the  same  rarity  and  value.  For  Tokay  a virtue  is 
claimed  which  will  cause  many  to  think  it  cheap  at  any  price.  It  is  said 
to  have  peculiarly  strengthening  and  restorative  properties  for  persons  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  It  is  asserted  that  the  famous  life-prolonging 
draught  with  which  the  late  Princess  Lieven  was  wont  to  oblige  her  par- 
ticular friends,  was  nothing  but  Tokay  of  the  finest  vintage.  About  2000 
bottles  is  the  whole  stock  of  the  genuine  article  now  to  be  found  in  all 
Hungary,  and  the  character  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is  “ the  beau  ideal  of 
liqueurs,  clear  as  oil,  thick  as  honey,  pungent  as  either,  and  a grand  re- 
storative for  the  aged  and  debilitated .”  But,  descending  from  the  almost 
inapproachable  Tokay,  and  Menes,  and  Rustz,  which  are  all  three  classed 
under  the  musical  name  of  “Aszu,”  or  sweet  wines,  and  only  used  as 
liqueurs  and  restoratives,  Hungary  produces  the  finest  red  and  white  wines, 
the  former  rivalling  claret  and  Burgundy,  and  some  of  them  “humble  port” 
in  flavour,  but  far  surpassing  them  in  purity  and  aroma ; and  the  latter, 
the  finest  “dry”  table  wines  in  the  world.  They  are  produced  in  such 
abundance  that  adulteration  is  never  thought  of ; and  with  relaxed  Austrian 
fiscal  regulations,  and  improved  means  of  transit,  they  could  be  sold  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 
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1.  WowDunn.  Coppfh  Dhootut  nr  ra*  Pobtaqi  Laxb  District.  SL  Prr*OL*tm— its  U« 
as  a Fun.  3.  Thb  Disootbrt  of  Shot-Marikc*.  4.  Tint  Atlaxtio  Til  bo  rape. 

WONDERFUL  COPPER  DISCOVERY  IH  THE  PORTAGE  LIRE  DISTRICT. 

Some  two  weeks  ago  says  the  Lake  Superior  News  and  Journal  of  Oct 
81st,  a huge  mass  of  float  copper,  weighing  at  least  twenty  tons,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  location  of  the  Mesnard  Mine,  at  Portage  Lake.  In  size  it 
was  some  sixteen  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  one-and-a-half  thick,  which  is  by 
far  the  largest  float  mass  ever  before  found  upon  the  Lake.  Such  being 
its  prodigious  weight,  it  was  patent  that  it  came  from  a vein  near  by,  as  it 
was  impossible  that  any  human  agency  known  to  exist  in  the  past,  could 
have  moved  it  a great  distance.  Beneath  it,  charcoal  was  found,  and  also 
stone  hammers,  indicating  plainly  that  the  ancient  miners,  whose  history 
is  unwritten,  and  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  as  traces  of  their  work- 
ings are  thus  found,  had  either  taken  it  from  its  original  bed  and  placed  it 
in  fire,  in  order  to  burn  the  rock  from  it,  or  finding  it  upon  the  spot  where 
it  was  now  discovered,  placed  it  in  the  fire  for  the  same  purpose.  We  find 
those  who  are  of  the  opinion  it  was  never  put  in  the  place  where  it  waa  found 
by  human  agency,  for  the  reason  that  a large  amount  of  the  float  copper 
in  small  masses,  weighing  from  a half  pound  to  fifty,  are  found  scattered 
immediately  around  it.  Already  some  two  tons  have  been  gathered,  and 
whose  existence  in  proximity  with  the  large  mass,  would  indicate  that  water 
and  ice  may  have  been  the  agencies  by  which  they  were  thus  moved  and 
scattered  from  their  original  resting  place.  The  agency,  however,  by  which 
they  were  thus  placed  over  the  surface,  it  is  not  so  important  to  know, 
as  their  existence,  and  the  more  important  fact  to  which  they  point,  viz; 
that  they  must  have  come  from,  some  vein  near  at  hand . With  this  con- 
viction, simultaneously  with  the  cutting  up  of  the  huge  masA,  and  the 
collecting  of  the  smaller  ones,  the  work  of  a most  thorough  exploration  waa 
begun,  in  order  to  find  the  vein  from  which  they  came.  What  was  thus 
reasonably  manifest,  see  ms  to  have  been  accomplished,  for  the  work  of  a few 
days  uncovered,  about  forty  feet  distant  from  the  huge  float,  a mass  of  still 
larger  dimensions  in  the  vein  itself  At  last  accounts,  this  new  wonder 
had  been  stripped  some  five  feet  in  breadth  for  a length  of  twelve  feet,  and 
three  thick,  with  no  indication  of  growing  less  at  any  point.  It  is  opened 
sufficiently  to  indicate  that  it  will  far  exceed  the  float  mass.  The  vein  in 
which  it  is  found  has  been  known  for  years.  It  runs  through  the  Quincy, 
Pewabic,  Franklin,  Pontiac,  Albany,  and  Boston,  <fce.,  and  they  all,  in  the 
value  of  their  stock,  must  at  least  feel  the  effect  of  this  developement.  The 
vein  is  of  the  Epidote  character,  but  from  some  cause  seems  to  spread  and 
soften  at  the  spot  of  this  discovery.  We  have  heard  it  described  as  an 
Amygdaloid  belt  of  the  Epidote  character.  The  agent  of  this  thus  fortunate 
mine,  is  prosecuting  the  work  of  opening  the  vein  with  diligence,  employing 
all  the  labor  he  can  obtain.  The  general  impression  among  the  oldest  and 
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ablest  mining  men  is  that  a vein  of  extraordinary  richness  has  been  struck, 
which  wilL  add  new  interest  to  this  heretofore  wonderful  district. 

Portage  Lake  is  the  general  name  by  which  that  section  is  known.  The 
Lake  itself  is  an  inland  body  of  water,  cutting  the  range  nearly  east  and 
west  but  whose  general  course  is  south-east  and  north  west.  Its  outlet  is 
into  the  west  side  of  Keweenaw  Bay,  and  has  been  made  navigable  for 
first-class  steamers.  This,  however,  has  been  secured  by  dredging  out  the 
channel  at  its  confluence  with  the  bay,  and  building  piers  on  each  side  to 
protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  waves.  A number  of  its  shortest  bends 
have  also  been  abandoned,  and  new  channels  cut,  while  others  have  been 
greatly  improved,  which  was  easily  done,  the  shores  of  the  outlet  being 
marshy.  These  improvements  have  cost  about  $50,000 ; but  the  parties 
making  them  have  organized  themselves  into  a corporation,  known  as  the 
M Portage  River  Improvement  Company,”  and  levied  a toll  upon  all  articles 
passing  either  way  until  they  shall  have  been  reimbursed.  This  toll  is  a 
small  consideration  to  the  benefits  conferred,  as  steamers  now  pass  in  and 
out,  by  day  or  by  night,  at  pleasure. 

This  Lake,  with  its  outlet,  extends  nearly  across  the  base  of  Keweenaw 
Point — there  being  a portage  of  only  two  miles  between  its  north-western 
extremity  and  Lake  Superior — one  half  of  which  distance  is  low  marshy 
land,  which  can  be  easily  opened,  while  the  remaining  mile,  through  dry 
land  is  low — simply  a sand  beach  covered  with  Norway  pine.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  what  is  now  Portage  Lake  was,  at  one  time,  simply  a 
vein  of  Lake  Superior,  connecting  its  waters  on  the  west  side  of  Keweenaw 
Point  with  those  of  Keweenaw  Bay,  thus  leaving  the  point  itself  an  island ; 
nor  have  we  any  question  but  that  the  day  is  hastening  when  this  short 
portage  will  again  be  opened,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  security  and 
dispatch  of  commerce.  It  is  estimated  that  $100,000  judiciously  expended, 
would  so  open  it  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  steamers  and  vessels.  This 
would  secure  at  once  the  double  advantage  of  shortening  the  distance  from 
Portage  Lake  ports,  to  those  above  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  and  affording 
a good  and  secure  harbor  on  a dangerous  coast  now  without  one ; while 
every  west  wind  would  cause  a current  of  pure  fresh  water  to  course  through 
this  passage,  the  value  of  which  to  health  cannot  be  estimated. 

This  channel,  from  the  outlet  of  Portage  Lake,  to  where,  if  thus  opened, 
it  would  again  connect  with  Lake  Superior,  would  be  about  twenty-six 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  depth  of  fifty  feet,  and  half  a mile  in  width, 
It  cuts  the  copper  range  nearly  midway  from  the  Bay  to  the  Lake,  it 
being  fourteen  miles  from  this  point  by  Portage  Lake  to  Keweenaw  Bay, 
and  twelve  to  Lake  Superior.  Upon  each  side  the  hills  of  trap  rock 
rise  at  an  angle  of  some  twenty  degrees  to  a height  of  five  and  six  hundred 
feet.  Up  these  a^les,  and  on  these  summits,  are  located  copper  mines  of 
remarkable  richness,  that  are  being  worked  with  great  vigor  and  success. 
At  their  base  are  located  the  villages  of  Houghton  and  Hancock. 


PETROLEUM— ITS  USE  AS  A FUEL, 

Few  but  those  who  have  visited  France,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  high 
price  of  fuel  in  that  country,  or  of  the  vast  variety  of  methods  which  are 
employed  to  economize  this  necessary  of  life.  Patents,  without  number, 
have  been  granted  in  France  for  the  manufacture  of  “ artificial  fuel.”  In 
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order  to  explain  this  subject  more  thoroughly,  we  subjoin  one  or  two  of  the 
processes  which  are  largely  employed,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  among 
the  half  civilized  Orientals. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  petroleum  springs  are 
abundant,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a fuel  by  impregnating  clay  with 
the  combustible  fluid ; the  clods  are  afterwards  burned  on  an  ordinary 
hearth.  The  Norwegians  have  long  economized  the  saw-dust  of  their  milis 
by  incorporating  it  with  a little  clay  and  tar,  and  moulding  it  into  the  form 
of  bricks.  Of  late  years,  in  England,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  ar- 
tificial fuel  in  many  districts,  but  not  with  much  success,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a suitable  combustible,  which  petroleum  is,  above  all  others,  best  adapted 
to  supply.  In  France,  charcoal  is  prepared  from  the  refuse  of  the  charcoal 
furnaces,  by  mixing  it  with  charred  peat  or  spent  tar,  and  then  adding  tar 
or  pitch.  The  materials  are  ground  together  and  subjected  to  heat  in  close 
vessels,  to  expel  volatile  gases.  From  seven  to  nine  gallons  of  tar  are  mixed 
with  two  hundred  weight  of  charcoal  powder. 

In  rural  districts,  where  common  fuel  is  often  very  expensive,  gas,  manu- 
factured in  portable  works,  would  be  largely  used  for  culinary  operations, 
as  it  now  is  where  the  supply  of  gas  is  constant  and  cheap.  But  there  is 
no  necessity  to  convert  petroleum  into  gas,  in  order  to  use  it  as  fuel. 
Stoves  have  been  constructed  for  the  combustion  of  this  substance  without 
the  use  of  a glass  chimney,  and  without  the  production  of  smoke.  It  will 
necessarily,  from  its  cheapness,  supercede  alchohol,  which  is  commonly 
used  as  fuel  for  cooking  purposes  during  the  summer  months.  And  we 
may  soon  look  for  its  adoption  as  fuel  for  the  generation  of  steam  in  our 
ocean  steamers,  where  economy  in  bulk  and  weight  is  so  great  a desidera- 
tum.— The  Philadelphia  Coal  Oil  Circular . 


THE  DISCOVERT  OF  SHOT-MAKING. 

About  seventy  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Boston,  England,  a 
Mr.  William  Watts,  a plumber  and  glazier.  To  this  occupation  he  added 
that  of  a shot-maker.  At  that  time  shot-making  was  but  a partially  de- 
veloped art,  and  consisted  in  letting  drops  of  melted  lead  fall  into  a vessel 
of  water  at  a height  of  but  two  or  three  feet,  which  caused  the  drops  to 
suddenly  cool  in  a rounded  form.  But  as  the  metal  did  not  thoroughly 
solidify  before  it  reached  the  water,  the  sudden  contact  of  it  with  the  lat- 
ter caused  a slight  indentation  on  the  surface  of  every  shot  exactly  at  the 
point  where  it  first  touched  the  liquid.  In  fact,  it  destroyed  or  rather  pre- 
vented perfect  sphericity — a slight  imperfection  to  all  appearance,  but  quite 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  little  missiles  from  travelling  in  a straight  line 
when  sent  from  a gun. 

Mr.  Watts  was  a bit  of  a sportsman  himself,  and  seeing  that  with  the 
shot  as  then  made  he  could  not  secure  a certain  aim,  he  investigated  the 
matter,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  imperfect  sphericity  was 
the  cause  of  the  shot  flying  wide  of  the  mark.  The  fault  ascertained,  the 
question  next  was  how  to  correct  it.  He  racked  his  brain  day  and  night, 
hoping  to  discover  some  method  of  making  a perfectly  round  shot — many 
were  the  experiments  he  made,  but  all  in  vain,  and  he  at  last  gave  up  the 
idea  in  despair. 

But  Mr.  Watts  had  a wife  who  was  not  so  easily  beaten,  and  she  had 
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set  her  wits  to  work  also.  She  was  a remarkably  quiet,  thoughtful  woman, 
and  took  it  into  her  head  that,  as  there  was  a cure  for  almost  every  ill,  so 
there  might  be  a remedy  for  bad  shot  She  was  one  of  those  who  didn’t 
know  what  impossibilities  meant  This  idea  having  entered  her  mind, 
there  it  remained,  and  we  all  of  us  know  that  if  a woman  sets  her  heart  on 
accomplishing  anything,  accomplish  it  she  will.  Day  after  day  she  watched 
the  process  of  shot-making,  as  she  sat  by  the  water  tank  knitting  away  for 
dear  life,  but  saying  never  a word,  though  eye,  brain  and  fingers  were  not 
unemployed  for  a moment  So  matters  went  on  for  many  months ; Mr. 
Watts  became  desponding;  his  business  fell  off*,  and  poverty  stared  him  in 
the  face.  Rather  than  make  imperfect  shot,  he  cared  not  to  make  any,  and 
he  soon  must  have  gone  to  ruin  bad  it  not  been  for  a dream. 

One  night  Mr.  Watts  was  suddenly  aroused  from  comfortable  slumber 
by  a vigorous  shake  of  his  shoulder.  Rubbing  his  eyes,  and  44  God  bless- 
ing himself,”  he  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed,  and  perceived  with  great  surprise 
(for  the  moon  was  shining  into  the  chamber,)  that  bis  usually  quiet  wife 
was  pacing  the  room,  exclaiming,  not  “ Eureka,”  but  something  very  much 
to  the  same  effect:  “I’ve  found  out  how  to  do  it;”  and  then  she  added: 
M Get  up  directly,  William,  I’ve  made  your  fortune.” 

Mr.  W atts  was  now  thoroughly  awake,  and  Mrs.  Watts  related  her  44  vi- 
sion of  the  night.” 

She  had  dreamed  (or  rather  thought  in  her  sleep)  that,  if  the  drops  of 
molten  lead  were  allowed  to  fall  through  the  air  from  a considerable  height, 
so  as  to  get  thoroughly  hardened  before  they  reached  the  water,  their  per- 
fect spherical  forms  would  not  be  damaged  by  the  sudden  contact  there- 
with. The  next  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts,  in  great  secresy,  tried  the 
experiment.  Opposite  their  house  was  a lofty  old  church  tower — that  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe — and  this  tower  was  selected  as  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  sexton  was  a neighbor.  From  him  the  key  was  borrowed,  and  by 
eight  o’clock  Mr.  Watts  was  there  with  a charcoal  brazier,  some  lead,  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  the  shot  card  (or  mold)  as  the  implement  was  called, 
through  which  the  melted  lead  was  poured  or  strained  to  form  drops.  You 
may  be  sure  they  locked  themselves  in.  The  staircase  of  the  tower  was 
circular,  so  that  a 44  well”  was  formed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom — just  the 
thing  required.  At  the  summit  Mr.  Watts  fixed  his  “card,”  while  at  the 
bottom  Mrs.  Watts  stood  beside  the  pail  of  water,  on  the  added  contents 
of  which,  before  long,  so  much  might  depend. 

All  was  at  length  ready,  and  down  dropped  the  molten  shower  of  glis- 
tening globules  of  metal.  Hissing  and  spattering  they  fell  into  the  wa- 
ter, until  all  the  lead  above  was  used,  and  then,  with  eager  haste,  Mrs. 
Watts  plunged  her  hand  into  the  now  warm  fluid,  and  drew  some  of  the 
shot  therefrom.  Examining  them  eagerly  she  had  the  inexpressible  de- 
light of  seeing  that  each  and  all  were  faultless — perfectly  and  entirely 
spherical.  The  problem  was  solved — the  triumph  achieved — and,  as  she 
said,  she  had  made  her  husband’s  fortune. 

Mr.  Watts  speedily  procured  a patent,  and  44  Watts’  Patent  Shot”  was 
patronized  by  King  Gborge  the  Third  and  his  scapegrace  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  In  fact,  it  speedily  superceded  all  other  sorts,  and  Mr.  Watts 
in  a brief  period  realized  an  enormous  fortune. — Commercial  Bulletin . 

VOL.  XLVII. — 50.  vi.  36 
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1.  Important  Experiment  on  m Iioi*cui>  Bteamee  Puma  9.  Capt.  Ericsson  oi  m 
Pamaio'b  Tvkut. 

IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENT  ON  THE  IRON-CLAD  STEAMER  PASSAIC. 

A FIFTEEN-INCH  GUN  FIE  ID  INSIDE  THE  TtJEEET — SUCCESS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT. 

The  first  actual  trial  trip  of  the  Passaic,  the  new  iron-clad  on  the  plan 
of  the  Monitor,  lately  launched  at  Greenpoint,  took  place  November  17. 
The  vessel  had  been  from  her  dock  before  for  the  purpose  of  experiment- 
ing as  to  certain  results  which  Capt.  Ericsson  desired  to  accomplish. 
From  these  trips,  which  were  not  intended  to  try  the  speed  or  general 
capacities  of  the  ship,  many  naval  men  predicted  the  conclusion  that,  in 
many  important  points,  the  vessel  would  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
expected  and  required.  Capt.  Ericsson,  however,  well  understood  the 
merits  of  his  own  inventions,  and  only  awaited  an  appropriate  opportu- 
nity not  merely  to  convince  them  of  their  error,  but  rather  to  astonish 
them  with  a degree  of  success  that  the  most  sanguine  had  not  antici- 
pated. Not  satisfied  with  building  a vessel  that  is  utterly  impregnable, 
and  placing  on  it  a fifteen-inch  gun — a gun  never  before  used  in  naval 
warfare — he  has  now  consummated  an  invention  by  which  this  gun  is 
fired  inside  the  turret,  the  muzzle  not  protruding  outside  the  shield, 
without  danger  or  inconvenience  to  those  inside,  and  worked  by  only 
four  men.  It  is  also  proved  that  the  vessel  will  be  able  to  attain  a speed 
of  at  least  nine  knots  an  hour. 

All  the  navy  men  were  incredulous  that  a gun  twenty-one  tons  in 
weight  could  be  fired  inside  a turret  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter  without 
having  its  muzzle  protrude  through  the  port-hole.  Alone  among  the 
faithless,  with  only  one  engineer  to  join  him,  was  Mr.  Ericsson. 

At  10  o’clock  the  Passaic  was  reported  ready.  She  had  come  from 
Greenpoint  to  have  her  boilers  cleansed — divested  of  the  filthy  coating 
which  builders  deem  indispensable — and  the  job  being  done,  her  steam 
began  to  rise.  A large  number  of  scientific  officers — men  who  could 
never  see  anything  until  everybody  could  see  it — congregated  at  the 
iron  works.  The  wharf  was  crowded.  The  privilege  to  witness  the 
great  experiment — that  which  is  to  revolutionize  naval  warfare — was 
granted  to  a chosen  few.  Among  them  were  the  following : 

Admiral  Gregory,  general  superintendent  of  iron-clads. 

Chief-Engineer  Stimers  (the  only  believer  in  the  great  idea). 

Chief-Engineers  Lawton  and  Robie. 

Captain  Drayton,  who  commands  the  Passaic,  and  whose  brother,  the 
rebel  Gen.  Drayton,  got  some  iron  messages  from  him  at  Port  Royal. 

The  vessel  left  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Thirteenth  street,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  steamed  up  the  North  river 
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against  a strong  ebb  tide  and  a heavy  northerly  wind.  Her  speed,  from 
the  start,  averaged  over  seven  knots  through  the  water,  and  her  screw 
making  only  fifty-eight  turns,  which  is  twenty-two  less  than  she  has  the 
power  to  give.  But,  the  boilers  foaming,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable 
to  drive  her  to  her  maximum  speed,  the  trial  being  more  for  the  gun 
than  the  vessel. 

Passing  down  the  bay  and  up  the  river,  the  vessel  was  the  observed  of 
all  observers. 

Arrived  at  the  Palisades,  opposite  Fort  Washington,  the  vessel  was 
headed  in  toward  the  western  shore  and  prepartion  was  made  for  firing 
the  great  gun.  The  cap  missed.  This  gave  confirmation  to  the  incred- 
ulous ones.  Another  cap  missed.  It  was  just  as  they  said,  they  ex- 
claimed ; it  could’nt  be  done.  A third  cap  failing  to  touch  the  powder, 
they  became  sure  that  the  gun  was  a failure.  But  suddenly  the  firing  of 
the  gun  checked  further  remark.  The  ball  struck  about  300  yards 
from  the  vessel  in  the  water,  glanced  off,  and  struck  the  rocks,  causing 
them  to  fiy  like  so  much  chaff,  followed  by  a terrible  echo,  which,  in  its 
force,  resembled  the  explosion  of  a powder  mill.  The  noise  outside  of 
the  turret  was  terrible  while  inside  there  was  no  concussion  of  any  ac- 
count, and  the  noise  certainly  did  not  exceed  that  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  the  firing  of  an  ordinary  pistol.  Every  one  was  sur- 
prised and  unwilling  at  the  first  trial  to  say  much;  all  were  anxious  to 
see  the  effect  of  a full  service  charge  of  thirty-five  pounds  of  powder. 
The  gun  only  recoiled  seventeen  inches. 

The  very  first  fire,  then,  results  in  no  smoke  to  speak  of,  no  inconveni- 
ent concussion,  and  the  complete  success  of  a grand  idea.  The  first  charge 
consisted  of  20  pounds  of  powder  and  a hollow  shot,  (330  pounds,)  fired 
out  of  the  15-inch  gun. 

At  the  second  shot  the  entire  charge  of  35  pounds  of  powder  was  put 
in.  Captain  Dbatton  pulled  the  trigger.  Once  more  the  echoes  of  the 
Palisades  rang  out.  The  recoil  and  smoke  were  reported  44  insignificant,” 
and  the  shot — a hollow  one — buried  itself  again  in  the  beach.  Cheers 
were  loudly  given  for  the  Passaic. 

The  gun  was  fired  twice  again,  the  last  time  with  solid  shot,  and  gave 
fuller  evidence  of  the  success  of  Captain  Ericsson’s  idea.  The  following 
is  a recapitulation  of  the  shots  : 


Ball  Charge  of 

weighed.  powder.  Recoil. 

First  shot  (hollow). 330  lbs.  20  lbs 17  inch. 

Second  shot  (hollow) 330  44  35  44  3 ft.  10  44 

Third  shot 330  44  35  44  2 44  8 44 

Fourth  shot  (solid) 39  44  2 44  8 44 


The  traverse  of  the  gun  worked  perfectly  satisfactorily,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Ericsson’s  inventive  powers ; but  the  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  deadening  the  effects  of  the  concussion  within  the  tower,  and 
obviating  the  necessity  of  a port  hole  adequate  to  the  vast  size  of  the 
gun,  was  not  altogether  successful.  Mr.  Ericsson,  however,  feels  confi- 
dent that  he  has  hit  here,  too,  upon  a principle  which  can  be  developed 
to  all  the  results  at  which  he  has  aimed ; and,  although  the  consequences 
of  this  first  trial  must  entail  some  delay  and  revision,  he  has  no  doubt  of 
final  success. 
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The  speed  of  the  Monitors  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  designed.  At  no  time  will  the  guns  of  the  vessel  be  liable  to 
any  damage  from  the  projectiles  of  the  enemy,  for  the  muzzles  will  not 
protrude  outside  of  their  shield.  The  Armstrong  guns  in  England  have 
been  condemned  for  use  on  shipboard,  chiefly  because  a sufficient  number 
of  men  could  not  be  placed  in  the  turret  to  work  them.  Twenty-five 
failed  to  do  it  satisfactorily,  and  the  Armstrong  gun  weighs  fourteen  tons. 
Yesterday  four  men  worked  a 15-inch  gun,  which  weighs  twenty  tons. 
Here  is,  of  itself,  a revolution  in  naval  labor  for  which  history  furnishes 
no  parallel.  The  Monitor’s  11-inch  gun,  when  worked  with  eight  men, 
was  deemed  a miracle  of  metallic  locomotion.  Yet  here  is  a gun,  over 
25,000  pounds  heavier,  worked  by  half  the  number  of  men. 

The  appliance  to  carry  off  the  smoke  is  simple  and  ingenious.  Another 
feature  is  the  immobility  of  the  Monitors  in  a heavy  tide.  Waves  break 
on  the  iron  margin  of  the  craft,  and  splash  in  harmless  foam  about  the 
deck.  They  have  no  hull  to  strike — no  high  bulwarks;  even  the  turret 
presents  an  angle  to  angry  Neptune  at  every  side. 

The  Passaic  returned  late  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Delamater  Iron  Works, 
where  the  finishing  touches  will  be  put  on  her,  and  in  a few  days  she  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department,  ready  for  active  service. 

The  11-inch  gun  was  not  fired  on  this  trip,  as  it  was  not  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  use  it  while  the  question  of  the  15-inch  would  settle  all  the 
points  required.  The  success  of  the  experiment  will  now  lead  to  the 
placing  of  two  15-inch  guns  in  each  turret.  Thus  armed,  no  iron-clad 
vessel  yet  built  by  any  foreign  power  can  withstand  such  a shock  and 
crash  as  two  such  terrible  projectiles  would  be  able  to  make.  Two  guns 
of  this  large  calibre  can  be  as  readily  fired  in  the  turret  at  one  time  as 
one;  bo  that  in  striking,  both  guns  being  at  the  same  elevation,  the  effect 
would  be  fearfully  destructive. 

We  refrain  from  giving  the  details — for  the  benefit  of  our  foreign  friends 
or  the  rebels — of  the  invention  by  which  the  great  results  above  explained 
are  accomplished.  The  credit  of  it  belongs  exclusively  to  Captain 
Ericsson,  and  the  benefit  of  them  to  the  United  States. — The  World . 


CAPT.  ERICSSON  ON  THE  PASSAIC’S  TURRET. 

The  statements  of  the  newspapers  that  the  muzzle-box  of  the  Passaic’s 
turret  “ was  shattered  to  pieces”  during  her  recent  trial  trip,  is  replied  to 
by  Capt.  Ericsson  as  follows: 

44  With  a view  of  determining  certain  theoretical  points  I requested 
Chief  Engineer  Stimers  to  remove  the  muzzle  ring,  a contrivance  which 
modifies  the  pressure  in  a peculiar  manner,  but  not  until  the  trial  had 
determined  whether  the  concussion  and  smoke  had  been  obviated.  The 
success  of  the  means  adopted  proved  so  complete  that  Mr.  Stimers,  after 
the  third  round,  deemed  the  point  fully  settled,  and  accordingly,  with 
Admiral  Gregory’s  and  Capt.  Dayton’s  acquiescence,  removed  the  muz- 
zle-ring. The  effect  was  precisely  as  I had  previously  demonstrated : 
considerable  increase  of  pressure  within  the  muzzle- box,  the  effect  being 
that  some  light  bolts,  which  temporarily  secured  the  front  plate,  were 
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broken  and  the  plate  bent  forward  a few  inches.  This,  you  will  admit, 
ie  a very  different  affair  from  the  box  being  shattered  to  pieces. 

“Engineers  will  understand  how  trifling  must  be  the  internal  pressure 
of  the  muzzle-box  when  informed  that  its  front  consists  of  a plate  one- 
half  inch  thick,  four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long,  without  a single  brace  or 
support. 

“ The  yielding  of  some  light  bolts  before  the  muzzle-ring  was  removed, 
afforded  practical  data  for  estimating  exactly  the  small  amount  of  inter- 
nal pressure. 

“I  refrain,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  entering  further  into  detail.  I 
have  much  satisfaction  in  assuring  you  that  our  success  is  complete ; not 
a single  difficulty  remains  to  be  overcome.  We  handle  the  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-pound  guns  with  as  little  discomfort,  and  with  more  fa- 
cility, than  Hull  and  Perry  handled  their  forty-pounders. 

“Yours  most  respectfully,  J.  Ericsson.” 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH, 

Messrs.  Glass,  Elliott  <fc  Co.,  the  Submarine  Telegraph  cotractors, 
have  written  a letter  to  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract: 

“ In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  are  perfectly  con- 
fident that  a good  and  durable  submarine  cable  can  be  laid  direct  from 
Ireland  to  New  Foundland,  and  are  willing  to  undertake  the  contract 
upon  the  following  conditions : 

“ First. — That  we  shall  be  paid  each  week  our  actual  disbursements 
for  labor  and  material. 

“Second. — That  when  the  cable  is  laid  and  in  working  order,  we  shall 
receive  for  our  time,  service,  and  profit  20  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost  of 
the  line  in  shares  of  the  Company,  deliverable  to  us  in  twelve  equal 
monthly  instalments  at  the  end  of  each  successive  month  whereat  the 
cable  shall  be  found  in  working  order. 

“ We  are  so  confident  that  this  enterprise  can  be  successfully  carried 
out,  that  we  will  make  a cash  subscription  for  a sum  of  £25,000  sterling, 
in  the  ordinary  capital  of  the  Company,  and  pay  the  call  on  the  same 
when  made  by  the  Company.” 

Mr.  Varley,  the  telegraphic  engineer  and  electrician,  writes  as  follows 
to  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field: — “It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  in- 
form you  that  the  recent  experiments  which  I have  made  upon  our  sub- 
marine cables  have  led  to  improvements  by  which  I have  no  doubt  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  telegraph  through  an  Atlantic  cable  direct  from  Ire- 
land to  Newfoundland  at  the  rate  of  certainly  12  or  more,  probably  16, 
words  per  minute,  the  copper  conductor  not  being  less  than  5 cwt.  to  the 
nautical  mile.” 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


1.  Important  Decision  Bslatiye  to  Stamps.  2.  Em  nub  Stamps— When  Must  be  Used. 
3.  Decision  in  Bepeeenoe  to  Lite  Insurance  Policies.  4.  Tax  on  Manufactures  or 
Clothing.  5.  Directions  as  to  Bemotal  and  Export  or  Petroleum.  6.  Bills  of  La- 
ding. 7.  Tax  on  Sand  Paper.  8.  Tax  on  Leather.  9.  Tax  on  Diaries.  10.  Tallow 
mot  Subject  to  Taxation.  11.  When  are  Manufacturer  B emoted  within  the  Mean- 
ing or  the  Law.  12.  Internal  and  Coastwise  Commercial  Intercourse. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION  RELATIVE  TO  STAMPS. 

THE  PERSON  WHO  MAKES,  SIGNS  OR  ISSUES  AN  INSTRUMENT  IS  THE  ONLY 
PERSON  WHO  IS  AUTHORIZED  TO  AFFIX  A STAMP. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  (page  484,)  we  gave  a 
decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  to  the  effect  that  it 
will  not  do  for  the  person  receiving  a check,  <fec.,  to  affix  and  cancel  a 
stamp.  Below  will  be  found  another  decision  on  the  same  point,  only 
going  further  and  explaining  the  question  more  fully. 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue , [ 
Washington , Nov.  13,  1862.  ) 

Sir  : In  answer  to  yours  of  the  30th  October  I reply,  that — 

Section  94  of  the  Excise  law  requires  “ That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
October,  certain  stamp  duties  shall  be  collected  on  all  instruments,  mat- 
ters and  things,  as  described  in  schedule  marked  B.” 

Section  95  provides,  “That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  make,  sign 
or  issue,  or  cause  to  be  made,  signed  or  issued,  any  instrument,  document 
or  paper,  of  any  kind  or  description  whatsoever,  without  the  same  being 
duly  stamped  for  denoting  the  duty  imposed  thereon,  or  without  having 
thereupon  an  adhesive  stamp  to  denote  said  duty,  such  person  or  persons 
shall  incur  a penalty  of  $50,  and  such  instrument,  document  or  paper, 
shall  be  deemed  invalid  and  of  no  effect.” 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that,  by  the  provisions  of  section  95,  the 
person  who  makes , signs  and  issues  the  instrument,  is  the  only  person 
who  is  authorized  to  affix  the  stamp  required  by  the  law ; and  the  person 
who  makes , signs  and  issues , <fcc.,  without  affixing  the  stamp,  incurs  the 
penalty  as  aforesaid,  and  is  liable  to  prosecution  therefor,  and  the  instru- 
ment or  document  is  invalid  in  consequence  of  such  neglect. 

Section  99  provides,  “That  the  person  using  or  affixing  the  stamp, 
shall  write  thereupon  the  initials  of  his  name,  date,  <fcc. other  portions 
of  the  law  impose  penalties  upon  persons  who  receive  documents  or  ar- 
ticles subject  to  stamp  duty,  from  the  person  who  makes,  signs  and  issues 
them  without  being  duly  stamped,  &c. 

I am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion,  that  a faithful  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  provisions  of  the  excise  laws,  demands — 

1st.  That  all  papers  subject  to  stamp  tax,  shall  have  the  stamp  affixed 
before  the  same  are  issued. 

2d.  That  the  stamp  so  affixed  must  be  cancelled  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  party  making,  signing  or  issuing  (in  other  words,  execu- 
ting) the  instrument,  document  or  paper. 

Hence  the  receiving  of  an  unstamped  paper  is  a violation  of  the  Jaw. 
The  attaching  and  cancelling  of  a stamp  on  a document  so  received  is 
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also  unlawful,  and  the  cancellation  of  a stamp  on  a paper  (otherwise  law- 
fully issued)  by  other  than  the  party  executing  the  paper  to  which  the 
stamp  is  affixed,  is  equally  improper. 

The  only  exception  that  exists  in  the  law  to  the  above  ruling,  is  in  the 
case  of  a Bill  of  Exchange  or  Order  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money,  drawn  or  purporting  to  be  drawn,  in  any  foreign  country,  but 
payable  in  the  United  States,  in  which  case  the  acceptor  or  acceptors 
shall,  before  paying  or  accepting  the  same,  place  thereon  a stamp,  indi- 
cating the  duty  upon  the  same,  as  provided  by  Section  101  of  the  Excise 
Law.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner. 

To  Geo.  W.  Kerr,  Esq.,  Pres.  Bank  of  Newburg,  Newburg , New  York. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  has  decided  that  parties  using  revenue  stamps  may  cancel 
the  same  by  stamping  upon  them  their  initials,  with  the  date,  instead  of 
writing  upon  them  as  heretofore. 


REVENUE  STAMPS-WHEN  MUST  BE  USED. 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  ) 
Washington , Nov.  7,  1862.  j 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  Government  now  have  in- 
creased facilities  for  supplying  internal  revenue  stamps,  and  all  orders 
uow  in  this  office,  of  the  kinds  already  engraved,  will  be  filled  before  the 
15th  instant. 

Within  a very  short  time  plates  for  every  denomination  of  the  differ- 
ent kind  of  stamps  will  be  finished,  and  all  orders  will  be  promptly  sup- 
plied. When  this  can  be  done,  an  order  will  emanate  from  this  De- 
partment, giving  notice  that  after  a certain  day  stamps  must  be  used,  or 
the  penalty  will  be  enforced.  In  the  meantime  the  penalties  for  their 
non-use  are  operative,  and  will  be  enforced  in  all  cases  where  stamps  can 
be  promptly  furnished  by  the  Government  upon  application. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  F.  Estee,  Acting  Commissioner. 

To  J.  D.  Vermilye,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  the  New  York 

Clearing-House  Association,  New  York. 


Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue , ) 
Washington , D.  (7.,  Nov.  17.  J 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  prepared  to  supply  the  fol- 
lowing stamps  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  viz: 
“ Playing  cards,”  “ proprietary  express,”  “telegraph,’'  41  insurance,”  “fire 
and  marine,”  44  passage  tickets,”  and  44  protest.”  The  use  of  the  stamps 
herein  specified  is  hereby  required  in  the  District  and  States  above  des- 
cribed, on  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  and  persons  guilty  of 
willfully  neglecting  to  use  said  stamps  will  be  subject  to  the  penalty 
provided  in  the  law. 

(Signed,)  George  S.  Be  utwell,  Commissioner. 
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DECISION  IN  REFERENCE  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES,  ETC. 

The  Commissioner  of  internal  revenue  has  made  the  following  decisions : 

All  life  insurance  policies  are  subject  to  stamp  duty.  Where  the 
policy  is  conditional,  that  assured  is  to  pay  a certain  sum  annually  or  at 
other  stated  periods.  Receipts  for  such  payment  are  not  subject  to  stamp 
duty.  If  the  policy  has  expired  by  limitation,  or  by  non-fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  assured,  the  renewal  or  revival  of  the  policy,  in  what- 
ever form  made,  will  be  subject  to  stamp  tax.  Permits  or  agreements 
by  which  the  terms  of  a policy  are  waived  or  changed  in  any  respect,  are 
subject  to  stamp  as  agreements. 

INTERNAL  MANUFACTURES,  AC. 

The  following  important  decisions  were  made  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, by  acting  commissioner  C.  F.  Estee,  Esq. 

Manufacturers  owning  more  than  one  mill,  must  take  out  a license  for 
each  of  the  mills  when  they  are  on  separate  and  distinct  premises,  and  they 
must  take  out  a separate  dealer’s  license  for  each  shop,  office,  or  store 
where  they  sell  anything  to  anybody,  or  where  they  offer  anything  for 
sale,  except  in  cases  where  they  sell  the  entire  manufactures  upon  the 
premises  of  the  manufactory. 

The  three  per  cent,  tax  on  manufactures  must  be  paid  in  the  district 
where  the  factory  is  situated.  The  fact  that  the  company  owning  a fac- 
tory in  one  district  may  own  other  factories  in  other  districts,  does  not 
affect  the  question. 

The  tax  must  be  paid  when  the  goods  are  sold  or  removed  to  other 
than  an  agent.  A commission  house  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  agent. 

The  goods  must  pay  tax  upon  their  value  in  the  market  at  the  time 
they  are  sold  or  removed  to  other  than  an  agent.  Expenses  of  freight, 
commission,  and  sales  should  be  deducted  from  the  gross  amount,  and  the 
tax  should  be  laid  on  the  net  amount  of  sales  when  removed  and  sold 
from  a place  other  than  that  where  made. 

The  goods  which  were  in  process  of  manufacture  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember are  liable  for  a tax  on  their  whole  value. 

Gray  goods  purchased  by  the  printer  and  on  hand  September,  and 
previously,  and  converted  into  calico  after  that  date,  are  liable  for  their 
whole  value  under  a proviso  of  the  75th  section  of  the  tax  law ; goods 
converted  into  calico  on  which  a tax  has  been  paid,  for  being  so  converted 
shall  pay  a tax  only  on  the  increased  value.  But  goods  on  hand  on  or 
prior  to  September  1st  having  paid  no  tax,  cannot  be  exempted  under  this 
proviso,  after  being  converted  into  calico. 

Calico  printers  are  liable  to  be  taxed  for  articles  of  their  manufacture 
when  6old  or  removed ; but  I am  aware  of  no  provision  of  the  law  that 
renders  them  liable  for  articles  consumed  by  them  in  process  of  manu- 
facture, except  those  articles  made  by  themselves. 

Cigar  manufacturers,  and  manufacturers  of  any  kind  of  tobacco,  must 
pay  tax  on  any  amount  they  may  manufacture.  They  are  excepted, 
together  with  producers  of  liquors,  from  the  $600  limit  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  section  of  the  excise  law,  which  prescribes  that  all  manufacturers 
who  may  manufacture  a less  amount  than  $600  worth  of  goods  per 
annum,  shall  not  be  made  to  pay  three  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  they 
manufacture. 
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DECISION  IN  REFERENCE  TO  MARKET  MEN  AND  OTHER  DEALERS. 

Generally  the  business  of  one  who  keeps  a stall  in  the  market  is  that 
of  a retail  dealer.  There  are  exceptions  however.  The  assistant  assessor 
and  assessor  must  judge  in  each  case.  If  the  dealer  sells  chiefly  or 
entirely  to  consumers,  though  he  may  often  sell  in  the  original  packages, 
he  should  be  classed  as  a retail  dealer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  sales 
are  generally  in  the  original  packages,  or  if  it  is  his  occupation  to  sell  to 
those  who  buy  to  sell  again,  or  if  this  part  of  his  business  is  considerable, 
so  much  that  he  depends  upon  and  procures  stock  with  reference  to  it, 
he  shall  be  classed  as  a wholesale  dealer,  even  though  he  sells  at  retail. 

The  law  contemplates  sales  at  retail  by  wholesale  dealers. 

A dealer  who  sells  soap,  candles,  starch,  tea,  or  other  articles,  by  the 
original  package,  or  salt  by  the  wagon  load,  <fec.,  &c.,  to  consumers,  is  not 
a wholesale  dealer  under  the  law,  but  if  he  sells  to  those  who  sell  again, 
he  will  be  required  to  have  a wholesale  dealer’s  license.  A furniture 
dealer  who  sells  a bureau,  sofa,  or  table  to  customers  for  their  own  use, 
whether  in  the  package  in  which  he  received  it  or  not,  is  not  a wholesale 
dealer. 

DECISION  IN  REGARD  TO  IRON  CASTINGS. 

First — All  castings  which  are  so  well  known,  and  so  generally  used,  as 
to  have  a commercial  value,  must  be  taxed  as  manufacturers  when  sold 
or  removed. 

Second — Other  castings  made  upon  special  order  of  a machinest,  but 
which  are  not  known  to  the  trade  as  manufactures  in  themselves,  are 
exempt,  not  being  manufacturers  in  contemplation  of  the  law. 

Where  a person  makes  castings  only,  he  must  pay  the  tax  thereon. 
If,  however,  he  manufactures  castings,  and  uses  them  himself  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  other  articles,  the  tax  can  be  assessed  only  on  the  last.  The 
right  to  levy  the  tax  depends  upon  the  fact  of  sale,  or  removal  for  sale  or 
consumption. 


TAX  ON  MANUFACTURES  OF  CLOTHING. 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue , ) 
Washington  City , D . <7.,  November  8,  1862.  ) 

Sir:  Yours  of  the  6th,  inclosing  a series  of  questions  from  manufac- 
turers of  clothing,  together  with  opinions  of  attorneys,  is  received.  In 
answer  to  the  queries  I have  the  honor  to  say — 

1st.  Persons  who  buy  clothes  and  manufacture  the  same  into  garments 
are  considered  manufacturers  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

2d.  They  will  be  required  to  pay  duty  upon  the  full  value  of  the  gar- 
ments so  manufactured.  The  fact  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  cloth 
has  previously  paid  the  required  duty  upon  the  cloth,  does  not  authorize 
them  to  claim  .assessment  upon  the  “increased  value”  only. 

The  clause  of  section  75  requiring  certain  articles  to  be  assessed  upon 
the  increased  value  was  not  intended  to  embrace  any  manufacturers  not 
enumerated  therein. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  general  principle  running  through  the  Excise 
Law  is  that  each  particular  manufacture  shall  be  taxed  for  its  value, 
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even  though  the  articles  entering  into  such  manufactures  have  been  pre- 
viously assessed  and  the  duty  paid.  This  is  true  of  shoes  made  from 
taxed  leather  and  of  engines  manufactured  from  iron,  on  which  a duty 
has  been  previously  paid.  It  is  equally  true  of  garments  made  from 
taxed  cloth. 

3d.  The  3 per  cent  tax  must  be  paid  upon  the  selling  price  of  the  gar- 
ments, and  not  upon  the  cost  price. 

4th.  All  clothing  manufactured  prior  to,  and  not  removed  from  the 
place  of  manufacturing  before  September  1st,  is  subject  to  tax. 

5th,  Persons  who  manufacture  clothing  under  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, must  pay  the  duty  the  same  as  if  selling  to  an  individual. 

6th.  And  upon  the  clothing  manufactured  for  the  Government  they 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  tax  upon  the  contract  price  and  not  upon  the 
cost  price  or  increased  value  of  the  cloth. 

The  clause  of  section  75,  “providing  that  upon  all  cloths  dyed, 
printed,  bleached,  manufactured  into  other  fabrics  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared, on  which  a duty  or  tax  has  been  previously  paid,  tho  duty  shall 
be  assessed  only  upon  the  increased  value  thereof,  evidently  does  not 
contemplate  clothing  manufactured  from  such  cloth — it  only  compre- 
hends the  cloth  itself  remaining  intact,  and  not  cut  to  be  made  up  into 
garments  of  any  description. 

7th.  The  persons  referred  to  in  the  seventh  question  are  manufactur- 
ers, if  they  furnish  cloth  to  be  made  into  garments  and  returned  to  them 
when  finished. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  F.  Estee,  Acting  Commissioner. 

To  Ciia8.  R.  Fobdick,  M . S . Assessor , Is*  District , Cincinnati , Ohio. 


DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  REMOVAL  AND  EXPORT  OF  PETROLEUM. 

Commissioner  Boutwell  has  made  the  following  decisions  respecting 
the  removal  and  export  of  Petroleum. 

The  following  decisions  have  been  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue : — Refined  coal  oil  may  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
exported,  after  the  quantity  of  oil  so  removed  shall  have  been  ascertained 
by  inspection  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Excise  law,  upon,  and  with 
the  written  permission  of  the  Collector  (see  blank  No.  31)  of  the  District, 
without  payment  of  the  tax  thereon  previous  to  such  removal,  the  owner 
thereof  having  just  given  bonds  (from  No.  32)  to  the  United  States  with 
sufficient  surities  in  at  least  double  the  amount  of  said  duty  to  export  of 
said  oil  or  pay  the  duties  thereon  within  a period  not  exceeding  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  said  bond.  This  bond  must  be  given  by  the  owner  of  the 
oil  whether  distilled  or  otherwise,  and  must  be  executed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Collector  before  the  oil  is  removed  from  the  premises  when  distilled 
or  manufactured.  When  a bond  for  export  has  been  given  and  a permit 
granted,  the  oil  may  be  exported  from  the  specified  port  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Collector  under  the  excise  laws  of  each  port. 

1.  Collectors  may  grant  permits  to  producers  of  coal  oil  not  refined,  and 
known  as  distillate,  to  remove  such  distillate  from  the  place  of  production 
for  the  purpose  of  refining  the  same  elsewhere,  upon  condition  that  the 
producer  or  owner  first  give  bonds  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Collector  of  the 
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district  where  the  same  is  produced,  that  the  distillate  shall  be  refined  and 
the  tax  or  duty  thereon  paid  to  the  Collector  of  the  district  where  the  same 
shall  be  refined,  provided  however,  that  the  oil,  when  refined  may  be  bonded 
for  exportation  under  the  regulations  relating  to  the  exportation  of  cpal 
oil. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Collectors  and  Deputy  Collectors,  before  grant- 
ing a permit  for  the  removal  of  distillate,  to  cause  the  casks  containing  the 
same  to  be  marked  in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  identified,  and  the 
permit  shall  contain  an  accurate  description  of  such  marks,  and  a copy  of 
the  pormit  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Collector  of  the  district  to  which  the 
distillate  is  to  be  removed.1 


BILLS  OF  LADING. 

New  York , October  3d,  1862. 
Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Com.  of  Internal  Revenue : 

Dear  Sir:  By  the  Revenue  Act  of  July  1st,  1862,  a stamp  duty  of  ten 
cents  is  imposed  “on  Bills  of  Lading  from  home  ports  to  foreign  ports.” 
Such  Bills  are  generally  executed  in  duplicate  or  triplicate. 

Is  it  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Act,  that  the  stamp  duty  shall  be 
paid  upon  each  Bill  in  the  set  ? 

The  interest  of  my  clients,  at  whose  instance  I write,  is  very  large  in 
this  matter,  as  is  that  of  the  entire  body  of  shipping  merchants  of  New 
York. 

Your  answer  and  decison  will  much  oblige,  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  29  Wall  street. 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue , ) 
Washington , October  9th,  1862.  ) 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  relating  to  the  stamp  duty  on 
“Bills  of  Lading,”  has  been  received. 

In  reply  I would  say  that  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  stamp  act  is, 
that  the  stamp  duty  shall  be  paid  upon  each  bill  in  the  set.  The  validity 
of  the  bill  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  stamped.  If  only  one  bill  of 
lading  is  stamped,  and  that  be  lost,  I do  not  see  that  the  duplicate  and 
triplicate  bill  would  be  of  any  value. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner. 

Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  29  Wall  street,  New  York . 


TAX  ON  SAND  PAPER. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  announced  two  more  deci- 
sions on  the  tax  law,  in  reply  to  the  following  inquiries: 

Assessor Office,  First  Collection  District,  New  York, ) 
Roslyn,  Queens  Co.,  Oct.  13,  1862.  \ 

Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue: 

Sir  : I desire  your  opinion  on  the  two  following  points: 

1st.  A firm  in  my  district  manufactures  sand  paper.  It  is  made  of 
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three  materials  only,  viz:  paper,  glue,  and  sand  (the  latter  manufactured 
or  prepared  especially  for  that  purpose),  all  of  which  three  articles  have 
already  paid  their  ad  valorem  duty  before  they  came  to  the  hands  of  the 
sand  paper  manufacturer.  Does  the  latter  also  pay  the  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  sand  paper  when  manufactured?  It  does  not  come  under  the 
description  of  those  goods  which,  by  the  act,  are  to  be  taxed  in  certain 
cases  only  on  their  increased  value,  and  I have,  therefore,  held  that  it 
(the  sand  paper)  is  to  be  taxed  on  its  entire  value. 

2d.  You  have  held  that  the  building  of  ships,  boats,  and  houses  is  not 
considered  a manufacture  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  Where  the 
contractor  furnishes  (actually  sells)  the  materials  from  which  the  ship, 
boat  or  house  is  built,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  per  annum,  is  he  not  to 
be  treated  as  a dealer  ? I refer  particularly  to  that  class  of  builders  or 
contractors  who  do  not  keep  any  store,  yard,  or  place  from  which  they 
sell  articles  used  in  their  trade,  such  articles  as  lumber,  lime,  lath,  tin, 
stones,  slate,  etc.,  etc.,  as  are  required  to  complete  their  contracts. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  H.  W.  Eastman,  Assessor. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue , ) 

October  16,  1862.  ) 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  in  regard  to  the  tax  upon  sand 
paper,  and  the  license  of  a contractor  for  the  building  of  a house,  who 
furnishes  the  materials  himself,  has  been  received. 

You  are  correct  in  assessing  sand  paper  on  its  entire  value. 

The  furnishing  of  the  materials  for  a house  by  the  person  who  has  the 
contract  for  the  building  of  the  same,  does  not  constitute  him  a dealer. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  S.  Bout  well,  Commissioner. 

To  H.  W.  Eastman,  Esq.,  Assessor. 


TAX  ON  LEATHER. 

Philadelphia , October , 23,  1862. 

Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Esq.,  Washington : 

Dear  Sir  : Will  you  please  take  under  consideration  the  following 
paragraph  from  Sec.  76  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Law,  viz.:  “provided 
further,  that  in  all  oil  dressed  leather,  etc.,  etc.,  on  which  a duty  or  tax 
shall  have  been  paid  before  the  same  were  so  manufactured,  the  said  duty 
or  tax  of  three  per  cent  shall  be  assessed  only  upon  the  increased  valua- 
tion.” 

’This,  taken  in  connection  with  a previous  part  of  the  same  section, 
which  says,  “ on  all  finished  or  curried  leather  made  from  leather  tanned 
in  the  interest  of  the  parties  finishing  or  currying  such  leather,  not  pre- 
viously taxed  in  the  rough,  etc.,  etc.,  one  cent  per  pound,”  leads  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  law  that  the  manufactured  article 
shall  not  be  taxed  more  than  once  unless  it  be  enhanced  in  value  by  a 
further  operation,  and  that  such  “ increased  valuation  ” only  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  further  tax;  and  to  show  the  equity  of  such  an  interpretation,  we 
would  state  that  a large  number  of  tanners  sell  their  leather  in  the  rough 
to  curriers  who  finish  it,  being  of  itself  a separate  business,  while  others 
tan  and  finish  or  curry  the  leather  themselves,  and  would  pay  but  one 
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tax,  while  the  former  would  subject  the  finished  article  to  two  taxes,  ac- 
cording to  your  decision  as  published  in  a letter,  dated  October  21st,  ad- 
dressed to  Washington  Keith,  Esq.,  of  this  city. 

Hoping  that  this  subject  will  receive  your  attention  and  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  reply  favorably. 

We  remain,  very  truly,  etc. 

L Peterson  <fe  Co. 

To  the  above  letter  the  Commissioner  returned  immediately  the  follow- 
ing reply : 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue , ) 
Washington , October  25,  1862.  j 

Gentlemen  : In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  which  has 
been  received,  allow  me  to  say  : 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has,  since  writing  the  letter  to 
Washington  Keith,  to  which  you  refer,  given  the  question  of  leather 
more  serious  consideration,  and  has  decided  that,  when  rough  leather 
tanned  wholly  or  in  part  with  oak,  has  once  paid  the  tax  of  one  cent  per 
pound,  as  provided  in  section  75,  no  additional  tax  will  be  required  on 
finished  and  curried  upper  leather  made  from  the  same. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  F.  Estee,  Acting  Commissioner. 

Messrs.  I.  Peterson  <k  Co.,  809  N.  Front  St.y  Phila. 


TAX  OH  DIARIES. 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  C.  F.  Estee,  has  addressed 
the  following  to  a gentleman  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  November  4th,  including  a sample  of  diary  manu- 
factured by  yourself,  has  been  received.  The  commissioner  has  decided 
that  blank  books  are  a manufacture,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  a tax  of  three 
per  cent  ad  valorem . The  seventy-fifth  section  of  the  law  exempts  printed 
books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  reviews,  and  all  other  similar 
printed  publications.  Clearly  diaries,  such  as  you  submit,  are  not  em- 
braced within  the  latter  classes.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  every  sense 
a blank  book,  as  much  so  as  a note,  cash,  or  other  mercantile  blank  book 
with  printed  headings. 


TALLOW  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  TAXATION. 

The  following  important  decision  under  the  tax  law  has  been  an- 
nounced : 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue , ) 
November  6/A,  1862.  J 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  November  4th  has  been  received. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  decided  that  the  rendering 
of  tallow  is  not  a manufacture ; and  consequently  tallow  is  not  subject  to 
any  tax  under  the  excise  law. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  F.  Estee,  Acting  Commissioner . 

J.  C.  Hull’s  Son,  New  York. 
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WHEN  ARE  MANUFACTURES  REMOVED  WITHIN  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  LAW  T 

Cincinnati , October  29. 

Sir  : On  behalf  of  large  manufacturing  interests  in  this  city,  and  in 
view  of  a difference  of  opiaion  among  revenue  officers,  we  beg  leave  to 
request  a brief  answer  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  Where  a manufacturer  has  a room  in  the  same  city  with  his  factory 
but  at  a considerable  distance  from  it,  (perhaps  in  another  collection  dis- 
trict,) where  a portion  of  his  manufactured  stock  is  kept  and  exposed  for 
sale,  would  such  room  be  considered  as  a “ place  connected  with  the  manu- 
factory,1” and  the  manufactured  articles  stored  therein  on  the  1st  Septem- 
ber as  “ not  removed  from  the  place  of  manufacture  prior  to  that  date,1’ 
and  so  pay  duty  as  if  still  in  the  factory  ? 

2.  If  such  a room  be  considered  as  “ a place  connected  with  the  manu- 

factory,” and  the  goods  liable  to  duty  as  44  not  removed  from  the  place  of 
manufacture,”  is  a license  required  for  the  sale  of  such  articles  at  that 
room,  as  at  a place  other  than  u the  manufactory  or  place  where  the  same 
are  produced  f”  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Proctor  & Gamble. 

Hon.  Geo.  S.  Bout  well,  Com.  of  Int.  Revenue,  Washington. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  ) 

November  1,  1862.  ) 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  is  received;  I have  the  honor 
to  answer  your  questions  as  follows  : 

1.  Manufactures  stored  in  a room  not  connected  with  the  factory,  or 
in  a different  collection  district,  are  removed  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

2.  I have  the  honor  to  inclose  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  as  an  authentic  elucidation  of  the  law  concerning  44  removals,” 
and  as  fully  and  clearly  answering  both  paragraphs  of  your  letter. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  F.  Estee,  Acting  Commissioner. 

Messrs.  Proctor  & Gamble,  Cincinnati . 


INTERNAL  AND  COASTWISE  COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE. 

The  following  regulations  concerning  Internal  and  Coastwise  Commercial 
Intercourse,  we  were  unable  to  find  room  to  publish  until  the  present  time : 

Treasury  Department,  August  28,  1862. 

In  pursuance  of  law,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  13,  1861, 
entitled  “ An  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  and  an  act  supplementary  thereto,  approved  May 
20,  1862,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  conveyance  of  arms,  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  other  supplies,  to  persons  in  insurrection  against  the  United 
States,  the  following  regulations  concerning  commercial  intercourse  with 
insurrectionary  States  aud  sections,  are  prescribed. 

S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I.  No  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  whatever  may  be  the  ostensible  des- 
tination thereof,  shall  be  transported  to  any  place  now  under  control  of 
insurgents ; nor  to  any  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  river ; nor 
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to  any  place  On  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  and  south  of  the  Washington 
and  Annapolis  Railroad ; nor  to  any  place  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake ; nor  to  any  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  river  below 
Wheeling,  except  Louisville ; nor  to  any  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  Miss- 
issippi river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines,  except  St.  Louis  ; without 
a permit  of  a duly  authorised  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department ; and  the 
special  agents  of  this  Department  may  temporarily  extend  these  restrictions 
to  such  other  places  in  their  respective  districts,  and  make  such  local  rules 
to  be  observed  therein  as  may  from  time  to  time  become  necessary,  promptly 
reporting  their  action  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  his  sanction  or 
disapproval. 

II.  All  transportation  of  coin  or  bullion  to  any  state  or  section  heretofore 
declared  to  be  in  insurrection,  is  absolutely  prohibited  except  for  military 
purposes  and  under  military  orders,  or  under  the  special  license  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  no  payment  of  gold  or  silver  shall  be  mad  e 
for  cotton  or  other  merchandise  within  any  such  State  or  section,  and  all 
cotton  or  other  merchandise  purchased  or  paid  for  therein,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  gold  or  silver,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

III.  No  clearance  or  permit  whatsoever  will  be  granted  for  any  shipment 
to  any  port,  place  or  section  affected  by  the  existing  blockade,  except  for 
military  purposes,  and  upon  the  certificate  and  request  of  the  Department  of 
War  or  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

IV.  All  applications  for  permits  to  transport  or  trade  under  these  regula- 
tions shall  state  the  character  and  value  of  the  merchandise  to  be  transported, 
the  consignee  and  destination  thereof,  with  the  route  of  transportation,  and 
the  number  and  description  of  packages,  with  the  marks  thereon. 

V.  Every  applicant  for  such  permits  shall  present  with  his  application 
the  original  invoices  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  be  transported, 
and  shall  make  and  file  with  the  officer  granting  the  permit  an  affidavit 
that  the  quantities,  descriptions,  and  values  are  correctly  stated  in  said 
invoices,  true  copies  of  which  shall  be  annexed  to  and  filed  with  the  affidavit, 
and  that  the  packages  contain  nothing  except  as  stated  in  the  invoices : 
that  the  merchandise  so  permitted  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  part  thereof,  be 
disposed  of  by  him,  or  by  his  authority,  connivance  or  assent,  in  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  permit,  and  that  neither  the  permit  so  granted  nor  the 
merchandise  to  be  transported  shall  be  so  used  or  disposed  of  by  him,  or  by 
his  authority,  connivance,  or  assent,  as  in  any  way  to  give  aid,  comfort,  in- 
formation, or  encouragement  to  persons  in  insurrection  against  the  United 
States.  And  furthermore,  that  the  applicant  is  loyal  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  in  all  things  so  deport  himself. 

VI.  No  permit  shall  be  granted  to  ship  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  to 
States,  or  parts  of  States,  heretofore  declared  to  be  in  insurrection,  or  to 
places  under  insurrectionary  control,  or  occupied  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States,  except  to  persons  residing  or  doing  business  therein,  whose 
loyalty  and  good  faith  shall  be  certified  by  an  officer  of  the  Government  or 
other  person  duly  authorised  to  make  such  certificate,  or  by  a duly  appointed 
Board  of  Trade  therein,  by  whose  approval  and  permission  only  the  same 
shall  be  unladed  or  disposed  of.  And  no  permit  shall  be  granted  to  ship 
merchandise  from  any  such  State,  or  part  of  State,  in  violation  of  any  order 
restricting  shipments  therefrom,  made  for  military  purposes  by  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Department  from  which  said  shipment  is  to  be  made. 

VII.  Collectors  or  Surveyors  of  Customs,  before  granting  clearances  or 
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permits,  may  require  a bond,  with  reasonable  surety,  in  such  cases  as  they 
shall  think  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interests,  conditional,  that  there 
shall  be  no  violation  of  the  terms  or  spirit  of  the  clearance  or  permit,  or  of 
the  averments  of  the  affidavit  upon  which  the  same  is  granted. 

VIII.  No  permit  shall  be  granted  to  ship  intoxicating  drinks  or  other 
things  prohibited  by  the  military  authorities  into  territory  occupied  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States,  except  upon  the  written  request  of  the 
commandant  of  the  department  in  which  such  territory  is  embraced,  or  some 
person  duly  authorised  by  him  to  make  such  request 

IX.  In  order  to  defray  the  expenses  under  these  regulations,  a fee  of 
twenty  cents  will  be  charged  for  each  permit  granted ; and  shipments  per- 
mitted to  and  from  States  heretofore  declared  to  be  in  insurrection,  shall,  in 
addition  thereto,  be  charged  with  the  following  fees,  viz. : Five  cents  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars  over  three  hundred  dollars  on  all  shipments  to 
such  States  or  sections ; fifty  cents  on  each  one  thousand  pounds  of  cotton, 
and  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  permitted 
from  such  State. 

X.  No  vessel,  boat  or  vehicle  used  for  transportation  upon  or  south  of 
the  Potomac  river,  or  north  of  the  Potomac  and  south  of  the  Washington 
and  Annapolis  Railroad,  or  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  or  south- 
wardly on  or  from  the  Ohio  river  below  Wheeling,  or  westwardly  or  south- 
wardly on  or  from  the  Mississippi  river,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines, 
shall  receive  on  board  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  destined  to  any 
place  commercial  intercourse  with  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  re- 
stricted as  aforesaid,  unless  the  same  be  accompanied  by  a permit  of  a duly 
authorised  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department,  except  as  in  hereafter  prov  ided 
in  regulation  Number  XIV. 

XI.  No  vessel,  boat,  or  other  vehicle  used  for  transportation  from  Eastern 
cities  or  elsewhere  in  the  loyal  States,  shall  carry  goods,  wares  or  merchandise 
into  any  place,  section,  or  State  restricted  as  aforesaid,  without  the  permit 
of  the  duly  authorised  officer  of  the  customs,  application  for  which  may  be 
made  to  such  authorised  officer  near  the  point  of  destination  as  may  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  shipper. 

XII.  No  vessel,  boat  or  other  vehicle  used  for  transportation  shall  put  off 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  at  any  place  other  than  that  named  in 
the  permit  as  the  place  of  destination. 

XIII.  Before  any  boat  or  vessel  running  on  any  of  the  Western  waters 
south  of  Louisville  or  St.  Louis,  or  other  waters  within  or  adjacent  to  any 
State  or  section,  commercial  intercourse  with  which  now  is  or  may  hereafter 
be  restricted  as  aforesaid,  shall  depart  from  any  port  where  there  is  a Collector 
or  Surveyor  of  Customs,  there  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  Collector  or  Surveyor, 
or  such  other  officer  as  may  be  authorised  to  act  in  his  stead,  a true  manifest 
of  its  entire  cargo  and  a clearance  obtained  to  proceed  on  its  voyage  ; and 
when  freights  are  receivable  on  board  at  a place  where  there  is  no  Collector 
or  Surveyor,  as  hereinafter  provided  in  Regulation  XIV.,  then  the  same 
exhibit  shall  be  made  and  clearance  obtained  at  the  fir&t  port  to  be  passed 
where  there  is  such  an  officer,  and  such  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  reported  and 
the  manifest  of  its  cargo  exhibited  to  the  Collector  or  Surveyor  of  every  port 
to  be  passed  on  the  trip  where  there  is  such  an  officer ; but  no  new  clear- 
ance shall  be  necessary  unless  additional  freights  shall  have  been  taken  on 
board  after  the  last  clearance.  Immediately  on  arriving  at  the  port  of  final 
destination,  and  before  discharging  any  part  of  its  cargo,  the  manifest  shall 
be  exhibited  to  the  Surveyor  of  such  port,  or  other  officer  authorized  to  act 
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in  his  stead,  whose  approval  for  landing  the  cargo  shall  be  indorsed  on  the 
manifest  before  any  part  thereof  shall  be  discharged  ; and  the  clearance  and 
shipping  permits  of  all  such  vessels  and  boats  shall  be  exhibited  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  any  naval  vessel  or  military  post  whenever  such  officer 
may  require  it. 

XIV.  To  facilitate  trade  r.n  1 guard  flgninst  improper  transportation, 
“aids  to  the  revenue”  will  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  on  cars,  vessels, 
and  boats,  when  desired  by  owners,  agents,  or  masters  thereof,  which  aids 
will  have  free  carriage  on  the  respective  cars,  vessels  and  boats  on  which 
they  are  placed,  and  will  allow  proper  weigh  freights  to  be  taken  on  board 
without  permit,  keeping  a statement  thereof,  and  reporting  the  same  to  the 
Collector  or  Surveyor  of  the  first  port  to  be  passed  on  the  trip  where  there 
is  such  an  officer,  from  whom  a permit  therefor  must  be  obtained,  or  the 
goods  returned  under  his  direction  No  permit  will  be  granted  for  trans- 
portation into  any  insurrectionary  State  or  district,  except  in  cars,  vessels 
and  boats  carrying  such  aids. 

XV.  All  vessels,  boats  and  other  vehicles  used  for  transportation,  violating 
any  of  the  above  regulations,  and  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  shipped 
and  transported  in  violation  thereof,  will  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 
If  any  false  statement  be  made,  or  deception  practised  in  obtaining  a permit, 
such  permit,  and  all  others  connected  therewith  or  affected  thereby,  will  be 
absolutely  void,  and  all  merchandise  shipped  thereupon  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States.  In  all  cases  of  forfeiture  as  aforesaid,  immediate  seizure 
will  be  made  and  proceedings  instituted,  promptly  for  condemnation.  The 
attention  of  all  officers  of  the  Government,  common  carriers  and  shippers, 
consignees,  owners,  masters,  agents,  drivers,  and  other  persons  connected 
with  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  or  trading  therein,  is  particularly 
directed  to  the  acts  of  July  13,  1861,  and  May  20,  1862,  above  referred  to. 

XVI.  All  army  supplies  transported  under  military  orders  are  excepted 
from  the  above  regulations.  But  this  exception  does  not  extend  to  sutlers’ 
goods  or  others  designated  for  sale  at  military  posts  or  camps. 

XVII.  When  any  officer  of  the  Customs'shall  find  in  his  district  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  which,  in  his  opinion  are  in  danger  of  being  trans- 
ported to  insurgents,  he  may,  if  he  thinks  it  expedient,  require  the  owners 
or  holders  thereof  to  give  reasonable  security  that  they  shall  not  be  trans- 
ported to  any  place  under  insurrectionary  control,  and  shall  not  in  any  way 
be  used  to  give  aid  or  encouragement  to  the  insurgents.  If  the  required 
security  be  not  given,  such  officer  shall  promptly  state  the  facts  to  the 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  district  within  which  such  goods  are 
situated,  or,  if  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a United  States  Marshal,  then  to 
the  commandant  of  the  nearest  military  post,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
take  possession  thereof,  and  hold  them  for  safe  keeping,  reporting  the  facts 
promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  awaiting  instructions, 

XVIII.  Where  ports  heretofore  blockaded  are  opened  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  President,  licenses  will  be  granted  by  United  States  Consuls,  on 
application  by  the  proper  parties,  to  vessels  clearing  from  foreign  ports  to 
to  the  ports  so  opened,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  vessels  so  licensed 
will  convey  no  person,  property  or  information  contraband  of  war,  either 
to  or  from  said  ports,  which  license  must  be  shown  to  the  Collector  of 
the  port  to  which  the  vessel  is  bound,  and,  if  required,  to  any  officer  in 
charge  of  the  blockade.  And  on  leaving  any  port  so  opened,  the  vessel 
must  have  a clearance  from  the  Collector,  according  to  law,  showing  no 
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violation  of  the  condition  of  the  license.  Any  violation  of  the  conditions 
tvill  involve  the  forfeiture  and  condemnation  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and 
the  exclusion  of  all  parties  concerned  from  entering  the  United  States  for 
any  purpose  during  the  war. 

War  Department,  August  28,  1862. 

The  attention  of  officers  and  others  connected  with  the  army  of  the 
United  States  is  called  to  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
concerning  commercial  intercourse  with  insurrectionary  States  or  sections, 
dated  August  28,  1862. 

I.  Commandants  of  departments,  districts  and  posts  will  render  all 
such  military  aid  as  may  become  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  said  regulations,  and  enforcing  observance  thereof  to  the  extent  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so  far  as  can  possibly  be  done  without 
danger  to  the  operations  or  safety  of  their  respective  commands. 

II.  There  will  be  no  interference  with  trade  or  shipments  of  cotton 
or  other  merchandise  conducted  in  pursuance  of  said  regulations 
within  any  territory  occupied  and  controlled  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  unless  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  execution  of  military 
plans  or  movements  therein.  But  in  cases  of  the  violation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  any  clearance  or  permit  granted  under  said  regulations,  and  in 
cases  of  unlawful  traffic  the  guilty  party  or  parties  will  be  arrested,  and  the 
facts  promptly  reported  to  the  commandant  of  the  Department  for  orders. 

III.  No  officer  of  the  army  or  other  person  connected  therewith,  will 
seize  cotton  or  other  property  of  individuals,  unless  exposed  to  destruction 
by  the  enemy,  or  needed  for  military  purposes,  or  confiscation  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  and  in  all  such  cases  of  seizure  the  same  shall  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Department  wherein  they 
are  made,  for  his  orders  therein. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  IFar. 

Navy  Department,  Aug . 28. 

The  attention  of  naval  officers  is  called  to  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  concerning  commercial  intercourse  with  insurrection- 
ary States  or  sections,  dated  Aug.  28,  1862. 

I.  Commanders  of  naval  vessels  will  render  such  aid  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  regulations,  and  enforcing 
observance  thereof  to  the  extent  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
so  far  as  cau  possibly  be  done  without  danger  to  the  operations  or  safety 
of  their  respective  commands. 

II.  There  will  be  no  interference  with  trade  in  or  shipments  of  cotton 

or  other  merchandise,  conducted  in  pursuance  of  said  regulations,  within 
any  of  the  waters  controlled  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
unless  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  execution  of  military  or 
naval  plans  or  movements.  But  in  case  of  the  violation  of  the  conditions 
of  any  clearance  or  permit  granted  under  said  regulations,  and  in  cases 
of  unlawful  trafic,  the  guilty  party  or  parties  will  be  arrested  and  the  facts 
promptly  reported.  ' 

III.  No  officer  of  the  navy  will  seize  cotton  or  other  property  of  indi- 

viduals within  the  territory  opeued  to  traffic  and  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  unless  the  same  is  exposed  to  destruction 
by  the  enemy,  or  needed  for  naval  purposes  and  in  all  such  cases  the  fact, 
with  all  attendant  circumstances,  shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the 
department.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary . 
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L GOTXBNMSNT  PO0TAGB  StAMFKD  BNTHLOFM.  2.  COUHTKRFKITIHG  OH  A Labor  SoaLB. 

GOVERNMENT  POSTAGE  STAMPED  ENVELOPES. 

Through  the  Post  Office  Department  we  learn  that  postage  stamped  en- 
velopes were  first  introduced  in  this  country  in  the  year  1853,  and  although 
offered  at  a price  far  below  that  of  the  ordinary  envelopes  of  the  trade, 
they  do  not  as  yet  seem  justly  appreciated  by  the  public. 

There  has  been  but  slight  variation  in  the  number  of  stamped  envelopes 
issued  annually.  In  1854  it  amounted  to  £28,138,600;  in  1856  to  $43,- 
755,150;  in  1858  to  $30,734,275  ; in  1861  to  $26,027,300— the  latter  be- 
ing less  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  issue  of  separate  postage  stamps,  which 
increased  from  55,000,000  in  1854  to  211,000,000  in  1861. 

The  greater  cheapness  of  government  envelopes  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  trade  is  generally  overlooked,  because  the  purchaser  of  the  former  is  - 
requested  to  pay  the  additional  charge  of  postage. 

One  hundred  stamped  envelopes  are  sold  for  three  dollars  and  eighteen 
cents , while  the  same  number  of  plain  ones,  of  similar  quality,  may  be  pro- 
cured for  about  forty  centsy  but  to  this  sum  must  be  added  three  dollars, 
the  value  of  the  postage  stamps,  which  must  be  affixed  to  such  envelopes 
before  they  can  be  used  in  the  mails ; thus  making  one  hundred  letters  cost 
$8  .40,  or  twenty-two  cents  more  than  if  covered  by  government  envelopes. 

Hence  it  appears  that  persons  who  make  use  of  unstamped  envelopes  pay 
for  them  about  one  hundred  per  cent  more  than  if  they  employed  stamped 
envelopes. 

The  number  of  separate  postage  stamps  issued  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1861,  was,  as  above  stated,  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions. 

Assuming  that  a like  number  of  unstamped  envelopes  were  used  for  let- 
ters at  thirty -six  cents  per  hundred,  which  is  a very  low  estimate,  the  cost 
thereof  would  have  been  $72,000,  whereas  government  envelopes  would 
have  cost  the  consumer  only  $36,000. 

Hence  a sum  equal  to  the  difference  of  these  amounts,  namely,  $36,000, 
may  be  considered  as  actually  lost  to  the  public,  which  is  owing  in  a great 
degree  to  the  want  of  proper  application  of  the  advantage  of  the  stamped 
envelope. 

Objection  is  not  unfrequently  made  to  the  government  envelope  on  ac- 
count of  either  its  form,  size,  or  quality,  or  because  of  the  danger  of  losing 
both  the  envelope  and  postage  stamp  thereon,  should  it  be  misdirected  or 
otherwise  accidentally  defaced.  Such  objection  the  Postmaster  General 
has  determined,  if  possible,  to  remove,  and  to  this  end  he  proposes  to  ar- 
range for  embossing,  under  proper  restrictions,  the  postage  stamp  on  any 
envelopes  that  may  be  offered  for  that  purpose  by  stationers,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, or  other  business  men.  Such  parties  will  thus  be  enabled  to  pro- 
cure stamped  envelopes  of  form  and  quality  adapted  to  their  own  tastes, 
which  are  now  so  varied  that  they  cannot  be  anticipated  by  the  post  office 
department. 
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It  is  also  believed  ibat  stationers  will  be  induced  to  provide  themselves 
with  varieties  of  stamped  envelopes  suited  to  the  wants  of  their  custom-  rs, 
making  such  envelopes,  equally  with  the  ordinary  unstamped  article,  a reg- 
ular portion  of  stock  in  trade. 

It  is  deemed  expedient,  however,  as  a precaution  against  fraud,  that  no 
one  be  permitted  to  enter  into  such  trade  without  having  first  obtained 
from  the  Postmaster  General  a regular  license  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
all  private  parties  desiring  to  have  their  own  envelopes  stamped  must  be 
satisfactorily  shown  to  be  of  good  standing,  and  be  required  to  have  their 
names  printed  on  the  envelopes.  They  will  then,  on  payment  of  the  po>t- 
age,  obtain  a permit  to  have  the  work  done  by  the  government  contractor 
for  stamped  envelopes,  at  New  York. 

The  Postmaster  General  considers  the  use  of  the  stamped  envelope  more 
advantageous  to  the  department  than  that  of  separate  stamps,  as  the  ad- 
dress of  the  former  prevents  them  from  being  used  a second  time,  while 
the  latter  may  be  so  used  if  postmasters  neglect  the  duty  of  canceling 
them.  To  the  public  also  they  afford  advantages  in  addition  to  those 
arising  from  cheapness,  because  they  are  more  convenient,  saving  the 
trouble  and  delay  of  attaching  separate  stamps,  which  are  liable  to  be  re- 
moved, causing  letters  to  be  detained  for  postage. 

The  objection  to  stamped  envelopes  that  the  postage  is  lost  in  case  of 
misdirection,  may  be  removed  by  allowing  postmasters,  under  certain  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  to  redeem  damaged  envelopes. 


COUNTERFEITING  ON  A LARGE  SCALE.  * 

The  greatest  haul  of  counterfeiting  apparatus  recorded  for  years,  was 
made  within  the  past  month.  The  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  Chief  of  the  Detective  Police  of  Philadelphia,  succeeded  in 
arresting  a man  named  Gkorge  White,  fifty  years  of  age,  whose  place  of 
residence  is  233  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  whose  place  of  business 
is  88  Cedar  street,  New  York,  under  the  assumed  name  of  T.  H.  Bent- 
ley & Co.  White  was  formerly  employed  by  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company.  All  the  paraphernalia  of  the  counterfeiting  business  was  se- 
cured. The  finished  44  plates”  and  u vignettes,”  as  also  those  undergoing 
the  process  of  completion,  betray  a master-workman. 

The  following  finished  plates  of  the  following  banks  are  secured  : — 

Commercial  Bank,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  “Five’s.” 

Bank  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  44  Five’s.” 

Pocassett  Bank,  Fall  River,  R.  I.  “Two’s.” 

Liberty  Bank,  Providence,  R.  I.  “Two’s.” 

Waterbury  Bank,  Conn.  “Five’s”  and  “Ten’s.” 

Farmers’  Bank,  Reading,  Pa.  “ One’s.” 

Cuvier’s  Bank,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  “Five’s.” 

Manufacturer’s  Bank,  Troy,  N.  Y.  “ Five’s.” 

Both  of  W’hite’s  establishments  were  broken  up.  The  prisoner  was 
handed  over  to  Deputy  Superintendent  Folk,  of  Brooklyn. 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  MAKING  MONEY  IN  A NEW  WAV. 

We  have  heard  of  minors  making  contracts  and  subsequently  pleading 
the  baby  act,  we  have  also  known  men  to  set  up  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions to  an  honest  debt,  and  sometimes  have  seen  the  defence  of  usury 
put  in  and  the  defendant  allowed  to  creep  through  that  small  hole  and 
avoid  paying  what  he  owes,  but  we  never  imagined  that  a free,  enlight- 
ened, liberal  government  could  be  caught  trying  to  evade  its  debts  by 
any  such  small  tricks.  The  following  decision,  however,  looks  as  if  our. 
statesmen  were  engaged  in  the  same  style  of  business  and  had  assumed 
the  character  of  very  sharp,  illiberal,  unprofessional  lawyers,  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  every  legal  quibble — getting  all  they  can  and 
keeping  all  they  get.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  courts  do  not 
consider  such  transactions  honest  yet.  The  decision  we  refer  to  was  the 
one  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Wilson  G.  Hunt  <fc  Co.  vs,  Augustus 
Schell. 

The  plaintiffs  imported  merchandise  into  this  port  on  which  they  paid, 
July  7,  1857,  the  duties  exacted  by  the  Collector,  amounting  to  $352  08. 
The  merchandise  was  not  forthwith  withdrawn,  and,  on  the  30th  day  of 
the  same  month,  the  plaintiffs,  by  error  of  one  of  their  clerks,  paid  the 
same  amount  of  duty  a second  time  on  the  same  merchandise.  The 
warehouse  books  exhibited,  on  the  date  of  the  last  payment  (July  30, 
1857),  the  fact  that  full  duties  had  already  been  paid  on  the  goods  but 
by  carelessness  of  officers  it  was  not  observed.  It  was  not  till  August 
•tb,  1858,  that  the  plaintiffs  detected  the  double  payment.  They  made 
•’mmediate  application  to  the  Collector  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in 
excess,  and  were  met  with  the  reply  that  more  than  a year  having 
lapsed  since  overpayment  was  made,  it  could  not  be  refunded.  There- 
upon the  plaintiffs  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  was  read  in  the  case : — 

New  York , Aug,  14/A,  1858. 

Hon  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington : 

# Sir:  We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  affidavit,  set- 
ting forth  an  error  on  our  part,  by  paying  duty  twice  on  an  invoice  per 
the  “Jeremiah  Thompson,”  in  July,  1857. 

We  did  not  discover  the  error  till  a few  days  since,  when  we  made  im- 
mediate application  to  the  Auditor  of  our  custom-house  for  redress.  He 
informed  us  that  the  fiscal  year  being  closed,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
make  our  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  have  this  error 
corrected. 

We  solicit  from  you  such  instructions  as  will  place  this  matter  right 
between  ourselves  and  the  government. 

Your  Ob’t  Serv’ts,  Wilson  G.  Hunt  <fc  Co. 

In  reply  to  a second  letter  of  the  same  tenor,  the  following  was  re- 
ceived : 

Treasury  Department,  October  4th,  1858. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  27th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  return  of 
duty  alleged  to  have  been  twice  paid,  you  are  informed  that  the  regula* 
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tions,  requiring  applications  of  this  class  to  be  made  within  a specific 
time,  not  having  been  complied  with,  no  relief  can  be  granted. 

I am,  respectfully, 

Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Esq.,  New  York . 

Subsequently,  under  date  of  July  19, 1861,  the  plaintiffs  made  the  same 
application  to  Secretary  Chase  as  they  had  to  Secretary  Cobb,  and,  after 
the  long  delay  of  nearly  two  months,  received  a reply  similar  to  the  one 
made  by  Secretary  Cobb.  Finding  that  it  was  useless  to  appeal  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  plaintiffs  (more  to  see  if  such  decision  of  the 
Department  would  be  sustained  in  a court  of  justice  than  to  recover  the 
amount  paid  in  excess,)  brought  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  against  Collec- 
tor Schell,  for  money  illegally  exacted  under  color  of  his  office. 

On  the  trial  there  was  no  denial  of  the  facts  proved  by  the  plaintiffs. 
The  District.  Attorney,  in  defence,  read  article  No.  976  of  General 
Treasury  Regulations,  which  provides  that  errors  in  computation  of  duties 
settled  can  only  be  corrected  with  sanction  of  the  Department,  and  which 
also  provides  that  “ when  the  correction  of  such  error  is  claimed  without 
proof  of  protest,  as  required  in  all  other  claims  for  return  of  excess  of 
duty  paid,  such  claim  cannot  be  entertained  and  considered  by  the  De- 
partment unless  it  appear  by  the  certified  statement  of  the  Collector  that 
it  has  been  presented  to  the  Collector  within  one  year  from  the  time  of 
payment  of  the  duties  alleged  to  have  been  exacted  in  error.”  He  claimed 
that  the  presentation  of  the  claim  in  this  case  was  not  within  the  year. 
He  also  called  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  fact  that  no  protest  was  filed 
by  the  plaintiffs,  and  suggested  that,  under  existing  acts  of  Congress,  no 
suit  could  be  maintained  in  this  Court  against  a Collector  to  enforce  re- 
covery of  money  illegally  exacted  and  paid  as  and  for  duty,  unless  a pro- 
test in  writing  was  fixed  by  the  importer  at  time  of  payment.  He  read 
and  commented  on  the  statute,  which  he  said,  however  harsh  it  might  be, 
was  nevertheless  a bar  to  any  legal  proceedings  to  recover  back  money 
paid  as  this  was. 

Judge  Nelson  thereupon  charged  the  jury,  in  substance,  that  the  facta 
in  the  case  were  not  in  dispute,  and  that  upon  the  law  he  thought  the 
plaintiffs  ought  to  recover.  There  was  strange  carelessness  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house in  exacting  the  duty  a second  time,  and  the  plaintiffs  had  paid 
the  money  in  ignorance  that  they  had  paid  the  amount  before.  The 
money  last  paid  did  not  belong  to  the  collector  or  to  the  government,  but 
to  the  plaintiffs.  It  was  unaccountable  to  him  how  the  government  could 
seriously  put  up  the  one  year  regulation  as  a bar  to  payment.  It  was  not 
honest.  It  was  dishonest.  If  a man  in  ordinary  transactions  of  business 
were  thus  to  withhold  money , he  would  be  dishonest , and  called  so,  and  be 
brought  into  Court  and  compelled  to  pay  it  back.  In  his  opinion,  the 
statute  should  not  be  construed  to  prevent  collectors  being  brought  in  in 
the  same  way,  and  compelled  to  pay  back  money  exacted  under  circum- 
stances like  those  proven  in  this  case. 

The  jury  thereupon  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  amount  of 
claim  and  interest. 
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